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THE PREMIER AND HIS COLLEIAGUES. 

To the wonder of all England, and we may add of Europe, the 
Grey cabinet still holds its sway over the destinies of the country. 
On the page history it will read like a (iction, yet it it arfact, 
and we, the members of the living generation its veritable victims. 
There is something melancholy in the thought ; yet, not so 
melancholy, but it is grotesque ; and not so grotesque, but it is 
calculated to rouse indignation from its depths. What is the 
Grey cabinet that England should longer crouch before its in- 
duenco ? What is the Grey cabinet that at home and abroad — at 
our fire-hearths and throughout all Europe — we allow our name 
to sound like a sin and an abomination, like a sarcasm and a 
scoff*? We speak of freedom and the omnipotence of the people, 
but what is freedom and where is the omnipotence! if thus we 
allow ourselves to be bowed down by so vilei(| curse? Is a British 
cabinet responsible to the legislature, or, like those precious 
mummeries of continental potentates, at the pleasure only of the 
despot? Thus, at least it would seem, since such a cabinet exists 
to exert over us the malignancy of its spirit. If any man, cer- 
tainly Lord Grey was lifted into power on the shoulders of the 
tpiople. In politics there is no room for the term pratitudn ; 
^tatitude gives place to the sterner sentiments of justice. But if 
any man ever incurred the obligation of gratitudcj it was Lord 
jUrey to the people of England. His colleagues, too, were men 
A whom the mantle of popular favoritism had descended, and it 
ms neither Lord^Althorp nor Lord Kussell whes we^^ the first 
dx^ected to betray khe liberties of their country. Of Mr. 
ley little was known, little consequently anticipated, and little 
disappointment, though more surprise felt, w'ben he also threw 
down the gauntlet in defiance of the principles which marshalled 
him also, into one of the proudest posts of *the kingdom. Sir 
dames Grahana^ad won the regards of the country from his 
India Vol. tih. No. ii.July, 
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2 The Premier and his Colleagues. 

seeming adherence lo the cause of« radical reform; hp)¥ he has 
lost those regards, let the whispers of his inward heart inform 
him. Lord JPalmcrston delivered pious harangwes 091 the neces- 
sity Of maintaining peace wl^h Europe, and at the same time, 
preserving the dignity of our position with the nations of the con- 
tinent, and he, too, was lifted into power — he entrusted with the 
seals of the foreign ofTice. Such toas the cabinet; such, with 
little difference is its outline to day. The partial revolution that 
has occurred among its members argues nothing as to the change 
o^^^intrinsic character; Lord Grey is .still premier. Lord Al- 
thorp* the principal of his colleagues, and whil^ these are its 
leading features, the innovations that have arisen are seen, but 
are no more than perceptible. There is one other, however, 
whose name most willingly would we have kept aloof — one which 
we for ever hoped to have seen maintain the sphere of its proud 
supremacy. But that name too must now be enrolled on 
the common list; it lias bad its day — a lustre played around it 
— but even the name of Henry Brougham is shorn of its 
splendour, and like a thing changed, sullied and despoiled, worse 
than oblivion^ is fallen into scorn — Henry Brougham was the idol 
oAhe peopl^of England. 'Fhcy took him as they dreamt they had 
found him — close to*their hearts, and then lavished on him the 
choicest, and highest and the. most precious gifts of their affec- 
tions. It^was not so with others. Lord Grey appeared to them 
haughty i^d of his order;’" and although the nobleness of hift 
nature may have won homage of their admiration, yet that admi- 
( ration was not love, was not that adoring, intense, and impassioned 
love which they cherished and poured forth in the bosom of their 
own idolised Brougham. Brougham stood among them, and so 
he might have ordered it, that the hosts would have knelt and 
worshipped at his foot-stool. His might have been the nod that 
could have bent England to its dictum. But Brougham forgot 
the nature*9f tlAt power on whose pinnacle he %as throned ; his 
head reached the clouds and might have reared itseff to heaven, 
but pride, and then ingratitude, and then treason came, and then 
from heaven he was dashed to earth, to fix the eye only like the 
ruins of a Roman statue. So Brough^, too, has fallen ! A 
woeful feature in the picture of the times ! — But it is the giant, 
and not Che land which in that fall is humbled — ^l^itain has yet 
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other palTfotd, though not otiter 6ruughain<«. in whone bosom to 
repose the greatness of her friendship. 

Of such^ however, is the cabinet of our country at this day 
formed — to such men as Althorp, B^ugham and Grey the adniinis< 
tratiori of her first and most momentous interests, are confided 
The s('cession of Mr. Stanley has gireii place to a gorry substi- 
tute, Mr. Spring Rice; while the withdrawal of Sir Janies 
Graham has summoned to one of the most, if not dilhcult, yet 
responsible positions, a man of whose pretensions to such a post 
the country has yet to be instructed — a man of at most tlMrt««l»- 
scure species of merit which is the surest testimonial of the 
possession of none. And, let it be enquired, does Lord Grey 
seek among such elements tlie restoration of his name to the 
national confidence; can he come forward with such minions and 
demand a place in the country’s respect ? There can be no doubt, 
there is no doiiht on any rational mind, that the evils to which 
the go\ernmeiit of the last three, nearly four years, has given rise 
are deep if not irremediable. And if from the past we are to 
draw an earnest of the future, what calamities may not bo expected 
to involve us in their gloom and ruin! The prospects of the 
nation under a government composed of such incapable and impo- 
tent instruments are, it must then be confesled, unpromising and 
drear enough. But one among them all that can be said to enjoy 
the slightest support from papular suffrage ; and that^one, too, 
choson by so little design and to functions comparatively of so 
little consequence as to render it a matter of scarce more than a 
hasty thought. Mr. Abercrombie* is the gentleman to whom wa • 
allude. Why was such a man, at such a moment thrust into a 
station so far beneath his abilities and moral worth, and when his 
popularity ^as so valuable as a prop to the other portions of the 
sinking government? Let the Premier answer. But in the mean 
while, what are the prospects of the country. Whether we turn 
oi*r attentiqp to* the domestic, foreign, or cohmial •relations of 
Great Britain, embarrassment meets us in all. In the first is* the 
spectacle of a country worn down by debt ahd taxation; its ener- 
gies shackled by monopolies and commercial restrictions; a 
population, starving, drilen to the commissioi^of appalling crimesj; 
laws, which i^ing into guilt, punish even the innocent; parents 
driven from their cbildren-^children from their homes j nfen linked 

A 2 
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into associations liostile to the coninnfbn weal, and then afr the mercy 
of every Jeffery banished from the bosom of their native land, to 
drag on a h(tpeless being, anudst degradation an^ chains! Such 
under a whig ministry is beo|)me at length the condition of this 
great country, — where is the cure? for speedily some must be 
applied. We must have the abolition of the corn-laws, and free 
trade founded on their abolition. We want neither bank mono- 
poly, nor monopoly by the church; but wdiat we want, what we 
do want, is a free and untrammelled press. Government ! don’t 
lough* at us by proposing schemes of national education while you 
uphold stamp duties — taxes on the highest of our knowledge — that 
po/ificflZ knowledge which while dreading, you know to be to us at 
least the most vital of all knowledge. Literature may satisfy the 
metaphysical genius of Germany, and science, technically, satisfy 
France, but we, Britons, of the white cliffs of Albion, want litera- 
ture and science, and something more: we wish to scan the charter 
of po/ifica/ truths, and thus learn to attain to political happiness. 
First, we must have good government; and then the tide of liter- 
ature, and science, and the arts may flow in and fertilise a soil 
well capable of bringing each of those wonders to perfection. But 
can good government ever he the consummation under tlie present 
regimen. Lord Altflorp is the pretmer's colleague, and with this 
we reply to the insane enquiry. Of all the members of the Grey 
cabinet perhaps there is not one *so despicably contemptible- 
Lord Alrt.orp sinks beneath all hate; he excites only that repug 
nance which is thought worthy of being reserved for reptiles. 

• The feeling is, pure, unmingled, unmitigable disgust, — disgust 
in its most intense and abstract signification — disgust in its 
■trongest and most overwhelming acceptation. Hypoersy, im- 
becility and inefficiency — is this the fitting character for a 
chancellor of England? Every principle Lord Altborp stood 
upon out of office, he has spurned from him, when in. How many 
times did not protest against the newspaper stamps how mafly 
timhs not inveigh against the assessed taxes^ how strenuously 
did he not call for total and utter reform, for retrenchment, for 
abrogation of the pension list, for curtailment of the property of 
the church? ^ 

And yet it -is this^seer and senator to-day that nronounces the 
first impracticable, and the last sacrilegious I In addition to this. 
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how many budgeti has not life noble lord brought I’orwarJ. merely 
in proof of his absolute insufficiency to the subject, merely to see , 
quashed ? M3ut*^in immediate addition to all of this,* think of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill. Of^his we know of nothing that 
can he said, save that it is the acme of whatever the insanity and 
fanaticism, ignorance, and error of its framer coul^J, under any 
circumstance give origin. The Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
while it is in defiance of the first principles of our so vaunted 
constitution, is a living monument to the memory and disgraceful 
career of the Whigs, and although the second session of a rejft^fUfd 
parliament has given to it its sanction, yet corrupt and vicious 
will tliose delegates of the people be, who shall hereafter accord 
to it a single vote. The session we speak of, however, is ap- 
proaehing its final gasp. The dog-days are at hand, and, at the 
signal, the second term of our glorious reformed senate will be no 
iiH>re. But, a question to Lord Grey : shall parliament separata 
wliile sucli a matter as that of the Irish I'hurch remains unde, 
cidod ? November, with its dreary horrors will, ere that parlia- 
ment he again assembled, have set in. The tJoercipn Bill, in the 
laughing days of May, may ija\c passed off well, at least ixn- 

heeded; hut when the biting frosts and barren fields of winter 

• •• 

come, tliink, Lord Grey, think what may tluin be the fate of your 
Ghurch and ( oercion Bill — think! of thebostsof Irish peasantry 
that may then array theinselTes against you — boiling with indig- 
nation at your wanton treachery — at your base and untWeling con- 
cessions to the tories, through which cause are they still kept 
naked, and hungry, and houseless 1 Are their tears for the woes 
which beset mankind? Oh, may they well be shed ! Is their 
indignation to kindle at their wrongs, and shall it be stilled then? 
Mr. Stanley retreated in time before the storm, which is gather- 
ing, could hurst — the Premier dares it — but it is coming — it is 

coming — the roar of the tempest is already on the w^inds ; the 
• • •*“ 
veaves of tli# popular resentment are seen now only with a gentle 

swell and an incipient rising ; hut, mark ! how the whirlwind 

wdll stride the heaven in its wrath — see how then the moon will 

be darkened, and the sun not give its light — among the elemeuU 

all strife and uproar — %mong mortals all n^dness and despair ! 

Will the Premier then seize the helm, and guide the barque of 

the state faithfully through the waters? — Will he fa^e the storm ? 
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— Will he brave it a< now he beckoif^ it on ? There is a rock, and 
he who stands by it is safej but the Premier will sink — sink ! 
and his collt?agucs, like himself, be engulpbed^in 4hr mighty 
Maelstroom. I 


COLONIAL SYSTEM.— CHAN GK OF SECRETARIES. 

Among the events of the period, none, perhaps, are more 
astc^shing than the features which have arisen in the recent 
revolution of the Cabinet, ('hange might have been anticipated ; 
it was no more than the necess.'ry result of elements so dis- 
cordantly commingled, but change of such an order — of such 
a character — certainly, w'e think, must have defied the calcula- 
tions of the politician the most gifted with the powers of diii- 
nation. There is not, probably, an individual in the kingdom 
to whom the arduous post of ("olonial Secretary is so little appli- 
cable as to Mr. Spring Rice. No individual is so little suited to 
it. Mr. S. Rice has not one of the qualities peculiar to his 
predecessor, and without a doubt not one analogous to a great 
statesman. ‘ Mr. 8. Rice’s mind occupies itself chiefly with 
detail ; he has no id^^a, and no capability of grasping things in 
the mass ; it is his talent to reduce entities to fractions, but lie 
has no notion, and far less power of /'onsolidating his atoms to an 
aggregate.^^ Now*, so contrary is tliis from tbe desideratum in 
the case of colonial legislation that no contingency was ever more 
(remote from its object. In the capacity of colonial legislator^ 
subjects, at tliis distance, come before llie attention in tbe shape 
only of large and general principles. Tbe home colonial secre- 
tary has nothing to do with the minutiae of calculation ; his pro- 
vince is not with colonist and colonist, but with those com pre 
hensive interests which involve iu their very constitution, an 
important ^nd Hr-stretching theory. The funAions of coloni^^l 
legislation are peculiarly of a serious and ^rave nature. To 
approach them in a spirit of lightsomeness and hilarity would be 
one of those markedly oflensive acts for which nothing future could 
atone. Now, under this view, also, Mr.^S. Rice is, of all, least 
adapted to administer duties so pre-eminently dignifled. Mr. 8. 
Bice has«vit al bis Anger’s end, and hufToonery is*^a quality ap- 
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parCDtly as necessary to him* as warmth to those noxious iosects 
that live only in the torrid zone. 8o unsuited, therefore, in every 
sense is he^to Tlie high and distii^uished post which has been 
assigned to him, that it is but siiryrising he was himself not the 
first to proclaim the inadequacy of his genius, and therefore, 
the impracticability of the premier’s choice. In creed Mr. Rice 
is a whig, and a whig of course signifies whatever is of that 
light, volatile', character, whicli, white to-day may be black to- 
morrow, or, on closer inspection, even blue or green, or any other 
modification of hue, the trifling and fantastic vagarjj;^,^ts 
cViameleon spirit may attain. * 

But, if discordant, were the elements of Lord’s Grey’s (7ouncil 
previously to such a change, what may be imagined of it now 
C’an Mr. Rice be considered a fitting substitute for the energetic, 
and, at least, firm and statesman-like Stanley ? 'I'here isnoaflir- 
mativc to such a proposition. We are no advocate of the 
toryism of M r. Stanley, but divest him of his toryism, and 
he stands on the political arena without a rival. The 
vigour of his intellect is obvious iu the nerious flow of bis elo- 
quence, but we admit, even Mr. Stanley, was ulisuited to the 
position to which a truckling and base faction had elevated hidi — 
because Mr. Stanley was a tory ! *• 

Neither could Mr. Stanley ever consent to become a whig. 
The vacillation and vile ©oncessions of the wbigs he saw and 
scorned, and though those concessions were lo hi^ party and 
himself, yet he could never bring himself to contemplate the foul 
• motives whence they emanated, Without sentiments of the highest 
and most sovereign contempt. Ultimately, Mr. Stanley seceded 
from a political affinity to men who were deficient in all the 
qualities of his virtues, while they retained those only of his de- 
fects; and wrapping him in the unbending haughtiness which is 
a portion of his nature, he may well smile at the fatuity which 
4 S«upplied jvith*such an instrument, the void Ifis owli withdrawal 
from office occasiSned. As it is, it is a subject on which the minds 
of all men are agreed, that no less certainly have changes in the 
cabinet taken place, than that its whole body is doomed to utter • 
and very speedy revoVution. Lord G rey ^confesses that he holds 
the reins of ^vernmeut only at the pleasure of a piore potent will 
than he haf power to oontrol ; and will the nation •endure that 

A 3 
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the authority of the executive should be longer swayed by an 
irresponsible power? As far, however, as relates to the subject 
■ of our presei\jb solicitude — the colonies — it is evid#^at, ^ijat nothing 
can more materially affec^ their welfare than such unre- 
mitting changes in the offices referring to them. I'he imbecility 
of Lord Goderich was unrelieved, let it be remembered, by ough* 
save the pretended liberality of Lord IJowick. Then succeeded 
the haughty and ungovernable policy of a Stanley ; then comes 
the incompetency of Mr. Spring Kicc, and as time will shew, 
it a series of evils, w hich possibly not all tbc talent of such 
legislators put together will be sufficient to correct. It is a de- 
nionstration, however, that the period has yet to arrive w hen the 
true importance of those ^ast interests will be justly eonsideretl. 
It is surprising to reflect how little Englishmen have even \et 
learned to appreciate their stupendous worth, liven the vatenl 
of the Colonial power of Britain is feebly understood, and in the 
recent agitation of the jiublie mind on the emancipation of the 
negroes, one might really have inferred that in the W est Imlics 
were comprised the whole ot its limit and boundary. Intelli- 
gence seems td* have busied itself with all other orders of know- 
ledge ratherMhan with this, and tlie last principle of govern- 
ment the world has to itself to learn ‘‘is that of colonial 

legislation. 1 1 is very well for the Frem h toile.spise the possession 
of colonies, heeause they have never Jx'cn able to retain a power 
over them^ and also for the more solid reason that til) within 
these recent years France disdained coinnierce. It is different 
ovith Great Britain. She has itnmense colonial posessions, has 
long been able to establish her influence over them, and so 
far from disdaining, clings to eommerce as the first-grand 
source of her omnipotence. M'e depreeatt* the appointment of 
Mr. Spring Rice. IJe cannot understand the magnitude of tin; 
elements wdth wdiich his strength will he measured. While 
Jamaica and*. Bai^badoes call aloud for one line«of policy, our 
more, northern possessions of the Canadas, luay, in' the same 
breath, demand another; while the isles of the Mediterranean 
invoke his attention on the one hand, Australia, with the anoma- 
lies of its condition, will be impatient for his regard on the 
other j the t'ape of Yiood Hope, the Mauritius, ( eylon, will 
push their •iries for deliverance from tjie ills whic'ln^fflicl them. 
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and it may be to the wonder pf mankind, indeed, il Mr. Rice Ue 
found that able minister to those perilous complaints, which 
wanting loi%, %>u, in their remedies, have become therefore 
(he more inveterate. Mr. Rice, l^wever, may continue reso- 
lute on this point, that the most liberal uill be the measures 
most certain to produce the cure. In the instance of the 
Mauritius (a small but invaluable dependency) the fecal of Mr* 
Jeremie is the essential preliminary. The Canadas have their 
grievances in the person of Lord Alymer, who should be imnie* 
diatt'ly .superseded; and the appeals of New South Wales fora 
repi esentalive •assembly should be promptly answered. "Our 
limits prevent our entering more upon these subjects on the present 
occasion; but their importance will necessarily rccal us to them 
at an t^arly moment. 


LAST INDIA ( OMPANV S MARITIME SERVICE. 

riie first axiom in national legislation is the attainment of 
the largest portion of public good at the smallest aacrifioe of the 
pro.spcnty of the individual. Innovation of whadever nature 
must infallibly he productive of certain •disarrangements, and 
thus the establishment of the soundest principle, even may 
gi^c l ist' to se\ere althougl^partial grievances. The case hefor© 
*us IS iorcibl\ illustrative of the truth of the observation. The 
abolition of the Company’s commercial ebarlcr, at a stroke has 
laid prostrate the service of th« marine. A public good ha»|j 
been attained, but so far at the expense of a large body of indi- 
viduals. 'I'he latter is lamentable, but still the former is to be 
exulted in. U is with the Company however, on this subject, 
that we have to do. Fresh incidents only sene to cast fresh 
light upon the enormities of their system; circumstances present 
yiemselves meftily to reveal the heightening excess oj^its atrocious 
perfection. If atiibition unlit by a sentiment of generosity — if 
rapacity unreliexed by an impulse of mercy — if ingratilud, un- 
marked by a trait of honour, be the qualities most entitled to the < 
homage of the liurnai^ race, then fearlessly we assert the Com* 
pan\ are worthy of that homage, and worthy of it to an acme that 
would seciif like exaggeration fairly to designate. Ti^iione mure 
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than to their maritime tjervice do tifey owe the fouadation of their 
unbounded and unprecedented power. With the earliest dawn 
of their own existence it had its origin, and in*a period of up> 
wards of two hundred years\has given proof of fidelity, gallan- 
try, and uncompromising honour such as no service ever 
exceeded it in, and such as would merit, at least, the gratitude of 
those, towards wdioiii so much was manifested. 'I’he Company, 
however, in cautiously adjusting the scales ol their own interest, 
had not a thought to expend on those of their gallant marine, 
was not till their patience had become exhausted by the 
importunities of the sufferers, that they eonscrited to make their 
claims matter of even momentary consideration. So much for 
the munificence of the lion. Company of iMercIiaiit Legislators. 
Now , let us review their impartiality and justice. The service 
in itself, can put lorward no claim on the nation at large; it is 
not to the British people, but the (Company their .supplications 
must be addressed. It has been the instrument for aggrandising 
the power of an exclusive corporation — a corporation whose in- 
terests had long run counter to those of the nation ; it was en- 
listed under the banners solely of that corporation ; to a certain 
degree, participated in the gains of that corporation, and conse- 
quently can be supposed only to stand or fall with the means 
which had thus brought it into being. Nevertheless, it would 
be impossible to withhold sympathy from the undeserved dis- 
tresses of its present situation. From reasons which must be 
obvious, but which it would he tedious to enumerate here, its 
^ members peculiarly should be tlie objects of the Company’s solici- 
tude. In place of this, how'ever, how different is the fact! As 
we have stated, it was not without endless appe.ils the Company 
would be induced to turn a moment’s ear to their complaints, 
and having done so, it is worthy a transient glance to observe, 
with what regard to a sense of justiee and equity. To substanti- 
ate our position shall adduce what will be sufficient for tlt*^ 
purpose, a few brief items, exhibiting the sciTle of compensation 
designed by the Company in reference to their home and marine 
establishments ; while a mere tea warehouse keeper is apportioned 
with a sum of nearly^£l,400 per annum, c the senior officer, of a 
1,200 ton ship is allotted the miserable pittance qf^ yearly £91,. 
while a merp messenger of the home‘s list enjoys a pension o4 
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£73; the second officer, of ode of the stupendous iiicrchuntnieii 
we have designated, is to be content on an annual allowance of 
£25! and wiiile a cargo hoy inaster|wdll receive £1^3 a year for 
life, the niaste^r in their fleet is insulted with a largess of £40 i 
We could adduce innumerahie others, but surely these will be 
ample to deinoiij^trate \he justice which in such parainjiiunt degree 
ilistinguishes I he Sovereigns of Leadenhall ! And if pre-emi- 
nently in the bosom of their own concerns such proofs of this 
imparlial ’ aim\ irauscendcut distribution of jwi/jcc exist, how ad- 
mirable must he the exercise of their sway over the F>ast<^‘ 
not the one, the symbol of the other ? Does not the emblem 
image forth well the aspect of which it i^ the mere counterfeit? 
'I'here is, however, one more branch of this subject on which 
we must just touch but no more, before concluding. It is as to 
the matter of compensation. In an abstract point of view— are the 
memlicrs of the Toinpany’s marine equally w'ilh those of any 
other service or interest, entitled to the rewards of compensa- 
tion ? Without (jnestion, no. On the same principle the borough- 
mongers were worthy’of compensation, and on the same principle, 
anconsisteutly and infamously, the West Indian planters are 
afforded twenty milHous, and the once lion. Company of iloyal 
tea dealers themselves admitted to compeiTsation. But the cate 
of the C'ompany’s marine is not general but particular, and stands 
cssentiall} on the following ground. I'he Compaii}^ in trans- 
ferring their nominal assets to the British governineii4 receive in 
lieni an annuity of £630,000. Not only is this annuity a work of 
compensation lo them but more, although not on this point do we* 
pause to dilate now; but the Company being admitted to com- 
pensation, every member of their body unequivocally is entitled 
to a share of commensurate compensation, and it is on this 
ground, the claims of the marine rest. For what are the (Com- 
pany permittetl an equivalent for supposed loss, if those members of 
4riieir body« most instrumental in establishing tlieir Interests, arc 
w orthy of none 1 The Company having grasped at this coiApen* 
tion for themselves, must deal it round among those who so 
materially have administered to their prosperity. In their own 
individual person the^ihave given sanction yithe principle, and it 
will not do n4^w to attempt to baffle it. The pretext that their 
funds are inadequate is h delusion. Let them ab^ti^rt a little 
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I'rom llieir ovvti reduriilaut superHuitics, they will then be iiill> 
enabled to accord justice to those who confided all to their 
honour. Tke half batta, i^nd now your marine Service, are 
singular instances of your mi£(iijicence, gentlemen ; it would take 
all your vaunted attributes of integrity and generosity to redeem 
the blot with which these particulars alone have dyed your naiix' 
The Company’s vtnnijicence — pshaw ! But, Gentlemen of the 
l.’harler, as says the Times, respite Jititm ! 


roRBNSlC SKKTCHES— THb: CALGIJVTA BAB. 

Mr. Turion . — There is a distinguishing line f)r east of character 
to which the powers and talents of each individual member of the 
Bar are peculiarly and indi\ idually adapted, equally marked and 
as clearly defim d as in the histrionic profession. This is occa- 
sioned in each profession, partly the influence ot the state 
of public taste and opinion, and partly by the peculiar quali- 
flcalions, the strength and energy, or the weakness and want 
of stamina, which arc characteristic of the individual. Unfor- 
tunate is he whose celebrity, like that of Betty or C harles Phil- 
lips, depends upon the capricious taste of false and inflated judg- 
ment of his audience and happy is he who, Kke Garrick and Mr. 
'rurton, must on every occasion, and from every audience, 
command admiration and applause. Pursuing our theatrical 
comparison:; — if the subject of our last sketch may be compared 
to the firm 'and somew hat sev ere dignity of Kemble — the Coriola- 
nus of the Bar — the subject now upon our easel, may be likened 
^ with equal correctness to Garrick. 11 is great and striking cha 
racteristics are the quickness, facility, readiness and versatility of 
talent, equally capable of meeting, and equally prepared to meet^ 
every legal emergency ; — let him have to encounter the most 
strange and shapeless monster of legal diflicully which may ap- 
proach him, more terrible in aspect than the rugged Russian bear, 
the Hircaaq.^tigep, or any chimera or “ fiction of the law — let it 
lake any shape — there is no hut t hat' ^ with ^\im. There is no 
exce*ption, no qualification in his challenge. He will not, like 
Macbeth, make one single sole reservation, and fight all the 
world beside. He bears, 'tis true, a charmed life in respect of 
law, but the spell is o,ne degree stronger tliHin tlie Thane of Fife's, 
Let difficulty dare him to the desart wilds of law, in any ima* 
ginable shtipe, he will meet ii, and long^will it be he “sheath 
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\i\% sword for lack of arguinei»t/' Indeed to be dul\ uj^preciated. 
he must be viewed — not gently moving through the cool sequel* 
tered vale kf Rhv (if such peaceful^vale there he) h|^t stemming 
the torrent, mounting the precipice,^marching and countermarch- 
ing through ev^ry strait and defile, and encountering his opponent 
at every point. A plain sailing, fair weather cause may be guided 
by a careless hand, hat the worse the case the more, does it re- 
quire to he said upon it — and then who shall predicate of the 
end Stop him ! — He will excuse us the simile — but he reminds 
us upon such occasions of the (ilerman, who having met with an 
accident by whicli he lost his leg. and having, therefore, ojgjpa- 
sion for an artificial limb, employed an artist of wonderous^akilT * 
who produced him a leg — adniirahle in its shape and proportions 
-and contrived with beautiful mechanism- - in short, a leg in all 
respects complete and perfect as a representation of the liuman 
member, hut possessing this extraordinary quality — that when the 
wearer, justly proud of his acquisition, sallied forth to the public 
walk — once upon the march he never con Id stop himseff, hut found 
his leg continuing to walk ofl‘ with him — very handsomely ’tis 
true — but wdtbout the possibility <if his coming to a stand still, to 
tlie great astonishment of his friends and acquaintances, who suc- 
cessively beheld liiin, now marching rapidly throii 4 i;h the public 
square of Lyden, anon witli increased rapidity, through Amster- 
dam — and presently .striding with iiiiraculmis celerity along the 
streets of Antwerp, whilst “ panting time toils after him in vain.’* 
On such excursions as tliese — especially where his case has not a 
leg to stand upon — to the aslonishment of all he still coj^tiniics to 
march — forward forward — on, on ; and, wliat is most astonishing, 
a feat in which he outdoes the (German, he not unfroquenlly car- 
ries the court , jury ^ and all along mlth him. We will he upon the • 
w*atch to ascertain and inform our readers of some future occasion 
when he is likely to hr vvnn his leg again, in order that they may 
witness this phenomenon. Then will our readers perceive that in 
this march of intedlect he outsteps the German artist; when at 
length by a mighty elfort the momentum is controlled, and he 
shews that although he has travelled over so much ground, he 
h^s not gone a step too far. And this, by a nece4»sar)^association 
of ideas, leads us t« another point of excellence in the charapter 
of our present portrait, which is, tact — Tact is one of those quali- 
ties which, like wit, every body knows to exist, and the influeilc« 
of which every body acknciwledges, but which admits not of cor- 
rect definition — and ye# like those who ha\e,so spoken of wit, we 
must needs attempt to describe if not to define it. Tact is that 
faculty whiyfi enables a man to adapt with perfect coificordanee, 
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his words, his lii& \ery iiu>de ui' thiiiking to tht? parly 

whom he is addressing — it teaches him to watch and apprehend 
the effect anjj influence of what he is advancing, Cre he has coni- 
mitted himself too far to refract, and enables him to retreat or 
advance accordingly as he flndlby the signs and symptoms arising 
either from concession, or resistance that the ground he wouKl 
maintain is jiikely to be tenable or not. It is by tact that a man 
pitches and attunes, as it were, his own thoughts to those 4)f 
others, and awakens a corresponding sympathy of feeling. Tacf, 
in a lov6r, often supplies the absence of passion by a dexterous 
ajppe al to, and management of those minor influences to which 
the female heart is subject. Tact, in the statesaian, very fre- 
quently supplies the absence of great talent, and supplies it well, 
by the skilful combination and employment of the talents oi 
others. Tact, in the law'yer, is pre-eminently serviceable, as 
prompting (to borrow a definition which has been applied, though 
not so expressively to wit) “ right words in their right places.'" 
It teaches counsel always to address a judge as a judge, a jury as 
a jury; and is the more peculiarly requisite in our ('ourts, where 
the functions of judge and jury are in civil cases united. It is 
not the highest of the qualifications of lover — statesman or lawyer 
— but when cqmbined with the highest, it renders them all-pow- 
erful, and were we writing a treatise on legal tact, we need 
refer to no better illustration of its cllicacy i^ the courts than to 
the present subject 6t our graphic sketch. But all these admi- 
rable qualities would he insufficient to constitute so perfect a pro- 
fessional character as the present subject of our delineation, were 
that one wanting which alone can command ftie complete, unem- 
barrassed and perfect use of the mental faculties — we mean 
^temper. In this is Mr. Turton jpre-eminent ; and here we would 
remark that good temper, properly so called, is not the mere ex- 
ercise of a mild and kindly nature. Good temper of the highest 
order proceeds from natural benevolence of disposition, combined 
with consciou.s power. The union of the consciousness of the 
giant's strength with the hero's patience. Petulance and peevish- 
ness are but other words for conscious deficiency and irnhecilify. 
Butin temper, a^ we have said, Mr. Turton is pre-eminent. Per- 
haps one illustration by anecdote is wortli a tlio^'isand descriptive 
assertions. We recollect, upon one occasion, being in court when 
the cause in hand related to the management, or mismanagement, 
of certain Hindoo widows’ in relation to the affairs of divers 
infants of whom they were guardians. In th| course of his addresa 
to the court, the learned advocate found it necessary very fre- 
quently to advert to the relation between the character (|>f guardian 
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and that of trustee. The theji learned ('hief Justice, who, cer- 
tainly, when upon the beuch, might be resembled to any 
rather than ^atwnce upon a monument, tired and \^;euried with 
the con.stant though necessary iteration of the word trustees*'— 
after divers iaritable upraisings ot* his spectacles and various 
twitchings of his nether raiment, — ^judicial gesticulations which 
were the ordinary safety valves of his irritability, at length could 
bear it no longer in silence, but exclaimed in tones expressive 
of anger and impatience — excited both by the length of the argu- 
ment and the conduct of the plaintiff, “ Trustees ! — pretty trus- 
tees, indeed” “ Pretty trustees! Your lordship,” proceeded the 
advocate, who in this as in e\ery other respect had the superierity 
of knowledge, “ f have not seen my fair clients, and consequently 
cannot speak as to their claims to your lordship’s compliment; 
but I will venture to answer for them that they will be much 
flattered by receiving it.” A soft word turneth away auger ; and 
wlien that anger w'ould otherwise he visited upon his client, Mr. 
'furton’s ready good temper and good tact are always at liand to 
avert it, though individually he cares not for the anger of li\ing 
man — why should he ? excepting that the same good temper might 
lead him for the sake of the angry man, if he had a regard for him, to 
put him in good humour in spite of himself? It is astonishing of 
what eflicacy to his client, is often found the possession of th^ 
invaluable quality. ^ Indeed we might, perhaps, go so far 
as to say, that the most essential qiialificatiSAs of the Hench and 
the Bar respectively, are patience in the former and good temper 
in the latter; but we. will nok go on to philosophize on these im- 
portant virtues, as oiff present object in not to afl'ord our readers 
an opportunity for their exercise. Such are the leading traits 
which characterize our present sketch. Such is an outline ; but 
ad outline only of a portrait, which duly to fill up, would require 
an artist, of talents variable as his own, and in the enumeration 
of whose excellencies, though we mounted a German leg we 
should ne\er tire . — Oriental Observer. ^ 

THE MADBAS ARMY. 

^It is with greift pleasure we publish, for the information of onr 
Madras inilftary readers, that one of the decisive acts proceeding 
from Lord William Bentirick during the two days he took his 
seat in the Council of Fort St, George, on his way to Mysore, was 
to do the long delayed justice to the Coast army, of removing ci- 
vilians from the appointments of military and deputy military 
secretaries ^^governme|]t,^nd appointing military mcn»to them. 

^ft4?r»ar« PublloUWiff 

i ..a. i ' 



Tht' Mad ran Army. 

Thus the army of this presidency k in one more instance put ou 
a footing with the armies of Bengal and Bom hay, and sincerely do 
we hope, that it is hut a first step towards the removal of all the 
invidious distinctions, in the* way of staff places, pay, and allow- 
ances. 

The secretaryships, in question, have been tenaciously held hy 
the civil service ever since the ill-fated military commotions of 
1809 ; and all efforts on the part of the army have failed to re- 
obtain them until now. We know that it was wished to be carricMl 
execution by Mr. Lushington, but was then narrow- 
mindedly and successfully opposed by Sir tfeorge Walker, 
who stated in his minutes, we believe, as a principal objection, 
that he should then be liable to receive, as Cummander-iu- 
Chief, the military directions of government through a military 
individual of very inferior rank to himself; an objection his ex- 
cellency always overlooked, as has done the present Commander- 
in-Chief, when he nominated boys who had scarce ever drawn 
their swords on peaceful parades, much less on service, to be his 
own military secretary, and the only channel for all the old offi- 
cers of the army to communicate confidentially with its'head on any 
subject. 

The appointments in question, our letter states, not to be, at 
the time in printed orders, but that they were out in manu- 
script on 'the 26th of February is certain, an^are as follows : — 

Colonel Fraser, the political agent at Pondicherry, to be 
secretary to government in the military department. 

Captain White, assistant adjutant general of the army to he 
deputy secretary to government in the military department. 

In consequence of which the following other military appoint- 
ments were to tak% place. 

Lieut.-Colonel M'Lean, secretary to the military board, to be 
political agent at Pondicherry. ^ 

Captain Moberly, deputy secretary to the military board (sic*., 
absent at the Cape) to be secretary to the military board. 

Lieut. lavie, assistant secretary to ditto to be deputy ditto. 

Captain Haig, deputy assistant adjutant general of the army to 
be assistant ditto, vice White. 

Lieut. , of the artillerv to he assistant adjutant general of 

the army,vroc Haig. 
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SLAVEIIY AMONG* rrir MOOSOOLMANS. 

I 

In piirsuAncaw)f our resolution t(^ give whatever >ve aro able 
to collect on the subject of Slavery in various parts of India, we 
now give the answers to the questions submitted some years ago 
by the Nizamut Adawlut to the Muftis. ^ 

Quest. “ What description of slaves arc authorjzed by the 
Mahomedan law 

Ans. All men are by nature free and independent, and no man 
can be a subject of property ^ except an iujidel innabiting a country 
not under the. power and controul of the faithful. I'liis ol^ 

possession whicii the Moslems have over Ilurbiis (infidels D^ht- 
ing against the faith) is acquired by Isteela, which iiieatis, the ew- 
ti7 e siibduemcnt of any subject of property by force of arms, J^Jio 
original right of property, which one man may possess over 
another, is to be acquired solely by fsieela^ and cannot he obtained 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage. When, 
tlierefore, an linaiim subdues, by force of arms, any one of the 
cities inhabited by infidels, such of them as may be taken 
prisoners become his rightful property, and he has the [lower of 
putting them to death or making them slaves, and distributing 
them as such among the ghazees (victorious solditys), particu- 
larly when fighting against infidels; or he mayscttheyi at liberty 
in a Moosoolman cour^try, and levy the capitation tax ; should be 
make them slaves, they become legal subjects of property, iind 
are transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance. But if, after capti- 
vity, they should become converjs to the Jaith (Islam,) Ihejoower of 
death over them is thereby barred, though they woutd^coniinue 
slaves; for slavery being the necessary consequence of original 
infidelity, the subsequent conversioj[i to Islam does not affect the 
prior state of bondage to which the individual has been regularly 
f rendered liable by Isteela, provided this be clearly established. 
From this it is evident that the same rules are applicable to the 
slaves of both sexes. If slaves are afterwards sold, or given away, 
by the Imaum, or by the ghazees, who shared at the distribution, 
or if they should become the property of another by inheritance, 
they then become slaves under the three diffeient /classes of 
pufebase, donation, jnd inheritance. 

If a female should bear offspring, by any other than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the father bo a free man or a 
slave, and wdiether tlie slave of the said master, or of any other 
person, in any one of t^ese cases, such offsj)ring is subject to 
slavery, and these are called khanazad (born in the family) ; but, 
Satt India Vou. vni. ^0.44, Jultf. 
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if th« children he the acknowledge^l offspring of the right ownej-, 
they are then free, and the mother of them (being the parent ol a 
child by hejr master) become, at his decease, free qIso : i and this rvlc 
is applicable to all their descendants to the latest posterity. The 
practice among free men and women of selling tlici/own offspring, 
during the time of famine, is exceedingly improper and unjusti- 
fiable, beii^g in direct opposition to the principle above slated, 
viz. that no man can be a suited of property, except an infidel 
taken in the act of hostilities against the faith. In no case can a 
person, legally free, become a subject of property; and, children 
jiot being the property of their parents, all sales or purchases oj 
them, as any other article of illegal property , are^ consequently in- 
valid. It is also illegal for any free man to sell his own person, 
either in time of famine, or though he be oppressed by a debt 
which he is unable to discharge. For in the first of these cases a 
famished man may feed upon a dead body ! or may rob 
another ; and a distressed debtor is not liable to any fine or 
punishment. 

“ We are not acquainted with the principal or detailed circum- 
stances, which led to the custom prevailing in most Moosooliiian 
countries of purchasing and selling the inhabitants of Zanguibar, 
Ethiopia, ]^j)Ubia, and other Negroes, but the ostensible causes 
;ire, eithej* that the Negroes sell their own offspring, or that 
Moosoolraan or other tribes of people take them prisoners by 
fraud, or seize ttfem by stealth from the sea shores. In such 
cases, they are not legally slaves, and the sale and purchase of them 
are consequently invalid. But if a^Muosoolman army, by order of 
an Imaum, should invade their country, and make them prisoners 
of war by force of arms, they are then legal slaves ; provided that 
such negroes are inhabitants^ of a country under the government 
of infidels, and in which a Moosoolman is not entitled to receive 
the full benefit and protection of his own laws. With regard to 
the custom, prevailing in this country, of hiring children from 
their parents, for a considerable period, such as for seventy or 
eighty years, and under this pretext making them slaves, as well 
as their produce also, under the denomination of khanazud 
(domestia^slavp), the following laws are applicable: — It is lawful 
and proper for parents to hire out their children on service, but < his 
contract of hire becomes null and void when Ac child arrives at the 
years of discretion, as the right of parentage then ceases, A free 
inan^ who has reached the years of discretion, may enter into a 
contract to serve another, but not for^any great lengtli of time^ 
such as for seventy years ; as this also is a mere pretext, and has 
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the »an.e object of slavery io view, whereas the .aid Irce «,an h^ 
the option of dissolving any contract of hire under either of 
following cfrcuftistancesi-It is th.^ custom in contract* of th« 
nature, for a person hired on service to receive a compensation in 
money, clothesv, and food, as the price of hire ; any day 'J>6refore 

that a servant receives such a compensation, he IS in uy oun 

serve for that day. but not otherwise. The condition of contrae 
of hire requires that the return of prolit be equal to the price of 
hire, and this cannot be ascertained but by degrees, and in course 
of time. The contract of hire, therefore becomes complete or 
fulfilled according to the services or benefit actually 
return for the Vrice of hire received, and the person hired ha. 
consequently the option of dissolving the contract at any m n 

of the period originally agreed for. . , -r - 

“ It is unavoidable and actually necessary m contracts of a 
dilfcrent nature, such as in rent of land, &c.. that .he lessee 
should not have his power; but reverting to contracts ol hire foi 
sen ice. for a long period, the nefarious practices of subjecting free 
men to a state of bondage, under this pretence, it appears ex- 
pedient to provide against such abuses; and with this view to 
^strict the period for service in all contracts of hired Ireemen to 
a mouth, one year, or the utmost to three years, as in cases o 
Ijanawugh, a form of endowment. It is customary *lso among 
tiie Zanane Towaf, (w*)nieu who keep sets dancing girls), to 
purchase female free children from their parents, or by engage- 
inenis directly with the children themselves; exclusively ot the 
illegality of such purchases, there is a farther evil resulting Iron, 
this practice, which is the children are taught dancing •ad s.n^ 
ing for others, and are also made prostitute, which are extremely 
improper, and expressly forbidden hy the law. 

Quest. “ WAat legal powers are the owners of slaves 
''exercise upon the persons of their slaves, and particularly of then 

female daves^^^ rightful proprietor of male and female La. 

a claim to the services of such slaves to the extent 

He may employ them in baking, cooking, in making, dyeing, and 

iishing^lotlieJ; tts agents in mercantile ‘ransacks = “ 

ing* cattle. in*tillage, or cultivation; as 

and goldsmiths ; in transcribing ; as weavers, and in 

woollen cloths; as shoemakers, boatmen, twisters of 

drawers; in shaving ; iu sarg^al operations, such 

cupping. &c., as farriers* bricklayers j.. ® J 

hire them out on service jn any of the above capacities . li. may 

B 2 
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also employ them himself, or for "the use of his family in other 
duties of a domestic nature, such as in fetching water for washing 
on evazoo (Religious purihcation). or anointing hil‘ bcldy with oil, 
rubbing his feet, or attending his person while dressing, and in 
guarding the door of his house, &c. He may algo have connec- 
•tion with his legal female slave, provided she is arrived at the 
years of maturity, and the master or proprietor has not previously 
given her in marriage to another/' 

Quest. “ What offences upon the persons of slaves, and particu- 
larly of female slaves, committed by their owners or by others, are 
•^egnlly punishable, and in what manner?'' 

Ans. “ If a master oppress his slave by eufploying him on 
any duty beyond his ability, such as insisting upon his carrying a 
load which he is incapable of bearing, or climbing a tree which he 
cannot, the Hakim or ruling power may chastise him. It is also 
improper for a master to order his slave to do that which is for- 
bidden by the law, such as putting an innocent person to death, 
setting fire to a house, tearing the clothes of another, or prosti- 
tuting himself by adultery and fornication; to steal or drink 
spirits, or to slander and abuse the chaste and virtuous, and if a 
master be guilty of such like oppressions, the Hakim may inllicl 
exemplary punishment by Tazeer and Ucqubut Hukool Allah, 
hterally, tke right of God, and meaning on principles of public 
justice. 

[t is further unlawful for a master to punish his male or 
female slave for disrespectful conduct, and such like offences, 
further ^han by sadeeb (slight correction) as the power of passing 
sentenccviof tazeer and gizes is solely vested in the Hakim. If 
therefore, the master should exceed the limits of his power of 
chastisement, above stated, he is liable to tazeer. If a master 
should have connection with his female slave before she bar. 
arrived at the yeiiupsof maturity, and if the female slave should in 
consequence be seriously injured, or should die, the ruling power 
may punish him by tazeer and Ucqubut Ilagool Jillah, as before 
defined.” 

Quest. Are slaves entitled to emancipation upon any and 
what maftrcattnentl and may the courts oj justice adjudge their 
emancipation upon the proof of such maltreatment ! ^In partict^ar, 
may such judgment be passed upon proof that the female slave has, 
during her minority, been prostituted by her master or mistress, or 
that any attempt of violence has been made by her owner ! 

Ans, If the •master of male or feTnale slaves should tyran- 
nize over them by treating them unjustjy, stinting them in food. 
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or imposing upon them duties of an oppressive nature ; or if • 
master shqpldjiave connection with his slave girl before she tlasi 
arrived at the years of maturity, ot should give hei' in marriage 
to another, with permission to cohabit with her in this state, such* 
master sins against the divine laws, and the ruling power may 
punish him ; but, the commission of such crimes by the master does 
not authorize the manumission of the slave, nor has thl Hakim any 
right or authority to grant emancipation. Adverting to the prin- 
ciple upon which the legality of slavery is originally established, 
viz. that the subject of property must be an infidel and taken in the 
act of hostilities against the faith ; and also to the several branches 
legal slavery arising from this principle ^ as by purchase, donation, 
inheritance, and kha nazadee, whenever a case of possession of an 
unlawful male or female slave should be referred to the Flakim 
for investigation, it is the duty of the Hakim to pass an order, ac- 
cording to the original right of freedom of such individual, to 
deprive the unjust proprietor of possession, and to grant 
immediate emancipation to the slave. — Soorajoddeen Ui.ler, 
Mahomed Rashed.” — Sum, Durp, 


PRINCIPLES REGULATING I^U^BLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 

To the Editor of ^Alexander's East lndp» Magazine, — 1. The 
financial proposition, which was stated in my last letter of the 
12th instant, is applicable to the condition of all countries, and 
Jias reference to the population, to the industry, and ^o the rc- 
sources of those countries ; because on these must re^ the basis 
of every financial measure, as no population can increase without 
^tlie means of support — no brand! of industry can be conducted * 
without people ; and without resources the means of supporting the 
people and their industrious efforts fail. This is an important sub- 
ject, which has not been at all considered, although an object 
for all governments to weigh well and determine. 

2. For four or five years prior to the renewal of the last East 
India Charter in 1813, the calls from the authorities in England 
£ar retrenchment in the public expenditure of the^Indfan Govern- 
ment were as urgent as they have been for the last five or six years, 

3. In 1810, (22 years ago,) the subject of general finance, but 
more particularly the principle- of a national capital, formed 
a topic of discussion, at several conferences, with the late Chair- 
man, Mr. Grant, who was certainly one of *the most active and 
intelligent members of Ihe^Dircctorial body to which he^belonged. 

J* r * B 3 
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Tli^ discussion ended by a declaration on Mr. Grant’s part, after 
"rarious objections, which were over-ruled, that th^ pof’.nt at issue 
(an extension of the funds of\he Indian Government) involved a 
great question, and that he did not consider himself competent to 
give a decided opinion on the subject. 

4, At this period, from great losises in the East India shipping, 
the Court of directors had been obliged to obtain a loan of a Mil- 
lion sterling from the Government. They were bewildered about 
their Indian debt; and a large portion of 6 per cent, paper had ar- 
rived from India for payment. 

brr Judging from the tenor of Mr. Grant’s remarks, I have no 
reason to suppose that the subject of a national capital had ever be- 
fore occurred to him ; and so important a topic certainly required 
mature consideration. 1 left England early in 1H12, and in 
1813 the charter was renewed, on which occasion ten crores were 
declared a permanent territorial debt. 

6. Had I received a favourable impression of Mr. Grant's candour, 
I should not for a moment have imagined that he could have 
/sorrowed an idea without achnowledgment ; but, impressed as 1 
was and am, I cannot but think that the matter furnished him had 
been used ax J^is own ; for, during our discussions, he seemed irri- 
table and impatient when pressed with cogent argument. 

7. As many of the minor suggestions, afforded on that occasion, 
have been subsequefifly adopted, I infer that the subject itself 
made a strong impression on Mr. Grant’s mind. Prior to that 
period, the demands of the Court lyid been most urgent for re- 
trenchment, which was so strongly and constantly pressed on the 
Governments of India, that a specified surj[>lus of one. million 

^ sterling a year was the extept to which the Indian authorities 
were ordered to carry their 'measures of curtail even at the risK 
of the general service ; and a Governor on this side declared that 
oWe rupee, under the then distressed circumstances of the com- 
pany was an object of reduction. 

8. Subsequently, however, to the financial expose, tirhich was 
then 'presented to the chairman, the clamour for reduction was no 
longer hear^; apd after my return to this country, early ill 1812, 
the subject was never mentioned in my hearing, and reasonable 
representation on public claiitis and disbursements were daily 
listened to. 

6. t^rom this statement of ’the rather prouiihelnt circumstances 
which thave here ^afforded, and the inferences "Ulrich I have, I 
think, fairly drawn, I am inclined to [make the following de- 
ductions* — 
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First, ** That the mind of the Court of Directors was relieved 
on the score|Of the difficulties which they then laboured under. 

Second. That they were enabled t(f repay their debt to Govern- 
ment without difhculty. 

Third. That* they were enabled to obtain an ample command of 
fundsy in raising which, by reduction, they had been obliged to. 
run the risk of injury to the general service by their \inwise and 
impolitic measures. 

Fourths That they were enabled thereafter to conduct their de* 
partments of Government creditably, and loan after loan has since 
been made witliput a remark and without hesitatixm. 

Fifth. That expenditure became not a subject of discussion, 
until the great Captain (though little Financier) obtained office, 
when he and the Court again became clamorous for reduction; for 
at this time the former Chairman had gone the way of all the; 
living, and the Duke is not a person who listens to any one, as if 
he seemingly considered himself an universal genius— great error 
in a ;S*tatesman, and it has proved the cause of his political over- 
throw.^^ 

10. But nothing was again said on the subject of reduction till 
1827 and 1828, when that dissonant voice was again raised, and 
on that occasion 1 was again induced to address several inHuential 
men both in this country and in England, and among the otheiTB, 
the late favourite G(fVernor of this Presidency, with whom 1 had 
previously discussed the subject. He observed, that he had not 
been slack in giving every encouragement to the public, and in 
>..acting on the principle of un* extension oi the national funds. The 
Grst indication, however, of the torrent of reduction 4eing now 
stemmed, is the extract which was quoted in my last letter from 
^he East India Magazine. In case, however, 1 should ascribe to my- * 
self more merit than 1 have an indisputable right to claim, yo" 
shall have sent to you the document which appeared to Mr. Gratis 
to present a new view of Indian finance. When that document 
was written 1 had not so fully considered the subject as T have 
done since, particularly in regard to the extent to which the Go- 
vernment w^ould be warranted in extending the public funds, 

^ 11 . In determining this question, I would refer^o tlfe case of the 
funds of Great Sliritain. Her debt is said to amount to Eight 
Hundred Millions, and her population, when compared with that 
of any other country, may be termed wealthy. Say its numbers 
amount to Twenty Millions, which would average the sum of £40 
from each individual Imform the aggregate df the national capital. 

12. The declared piwmgnent ffe^#(funds) of the Indian Govern- 
ment is Millions the amount in loan if now said to 
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be Forty Millions. The former shni would only require 2s. Htl. 
^ ifom each individual to form that aggregate^ and the fitter lOs, (or 
»ay 6 rupees.) i 

13, Although Britain is a country abounding in wealth, still 
there is wo kind of proportion between the influence of her capital 
.and that of her Indian territory; but the above statement will 
afford a kind of guide to show the extent to which the Indian 
Funds may be carried : that is to say, if the average sum of £40 
from Twenty Millions of People^ form the capital of Britain of 
Eight Hundred Millions ; the average sum of Rs 40, or about one- 
wmmcighih from Eighty Millions of Indian population, would only be 
found a necessary extent, (considering the unimproved state of the 
(jountry and of the people) to which to carry, as an experimental 
measure, the capital of India, and which would form an aggre- 
gate sum of Three Hundred and Twenty Millions sterling. 

14. The annual income profits of the people of England are 
said to be Six Hundred Millions ; and if 20 per cent., or one- fifth, 
is the average amount of .the taxation of India, its annual revenue 
being said to be Twenty Millions — the total annual income of the 
people of India, therefore, would not exceed One Hundred Mil- 
lions ; from which 1 would infer, that the total capital of India is 
not much abofe Eight Hundred Millions^ as I calculate the average 
profit on commercial dealings and interest of money on that ca- 
pital of Eight Hund^pfl Millions, at 12 per i»ent., thus producing 
the annual income of One Hundred Millions. 

15. But it is probable that one-fifth of this sum escapes the payment 
of any ta%, and it is, perhaps, near the truth to estimate the total 
annual inmme of the Indian population under the influence of the 
British Government at One Hundred and Twenty Millions, which 

c would allot, on the average, an*income of about £l 10s., or Rs 1^ 
annually to eac/t indimefua/, supposing the population to he Eighty 
Millions: and this is, perhaps, a pretty correct statement. 

16. And further, calculating the population of Great Britain 

at Twenty Millions, and the national aggregate annual income at 
Six Hundred Millions, it follows that the average annual income 
of each individual would amount to £30, which will explain 
the facilitits vfliicli the people of Great Erita^ possesf^ 
otiei'ftthose of India, and shew the necessity of adequately extending 
the public funds in the East ; for there, any extensive plans of im- 
provement ought to be the work of the Government, as they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and as the people have not wherewithal to 
undertake such works, having but harel^enough for their own 
support. I 

17. It is* tfbiious, therefojT, with so smkU an annths^income as 
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One Hundred and Twenty Millions^ difTu^ed among so larye pa- 
pulation as ^hat of British India, tbat their plans of improvem^i ^ 
must remain contracted and on a v<fry confined scale. The co?i- 
verse of this is found to obtain in Britain, which is the riehesr 
country in the world, where the people are the proprietors of the 
soil, and possess the means of exertion and of extended improve.- 
inent. • 

IB. Hut assuming, as has been done, that the present amount 
of the national debt of Great Britain is Eight Hundred Millions; 
that the population of the country is Twenty Millions, and that this 
number, at £40 each person, will form the aggregate amount q£, . 
the national fund, we have shown, on a similar assumption of the 
aggregate amount of the national annual profits of the British em- 
pire lit ing Six Hundred Millions — tjiat the proportion oi individual 
advantage, which will accrue to each person will be about £30, — 
an amount of income which, without such a national fund, never 
cu'uld have been encompassed; and this conclusion may be drawn 
from the rapid increase in the short space of 24 years of the na- 
tional revenue, which was^ in that short time, quadrupled — the ef- 
fect of the encourayement given to every species of industry. 

10. Take now the case of British India with her permanent ca- 
pital (fuud) of Ten Millions — \\tT population of Eighty Millions^ 
and her supposed annual income of One Hundred ^nd Twenty 
Millions; yielding %n average to each i%(fjividual therefrom of 
about £1 10s. or Ils 16 annually, they having, as already stated* 
contributed at the rate of only 2s. 6d. from each individual to form 
^this permanent fund of Teh Millions. Thus we hndL that the 
average individual annual income oi Britain is £30, at#D original 
expense of £40 ; while that of the people of India (who are more 
^eavily taxed) is £1 lOs. at an Expense of 2s. 6d. to form theirs 
debt of Ten Milli<ms\ or rather let us take the present 
amount of capital (debt) which is said to be. Forty Millions, and 
even this sum, at an individual average of 10s. or 5 rupees to 
each of its 80 millions of inhabitants shows, that tliis public ca- 
pital (debt) of British India, exerts but a very Ineonsiderahie in- 
fluence on so larye a population. 

^ 20. Froip the above statements, therefore, an4 thcT explanation 
afforded of the confjparative condition of Great Britain and of India % 
as regards their national capital and annual income, the problem 
I have slated, admits of an easy solution, and it may hence be very 
fairly deduced, that the industry of those countries, and the eon- 
diiion of their populathn have an obvious dependence on their re- 
spective public funds pfid expenditure, as distinctly adverted to in 
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the extract embodied in my last letter of the Pith inst., and here 
nfore fully explained, and it obviously follows^ that anr increase to 
the public tapital (debt) of^India would tend materially to aug- 
ment her income and resources, as that fund, at present, bears no 
proportion to the population and extent of the country, which must 
further, without this increase, and the facilities to industry, v/hich 
it would establish, remain in a comparatively barren and unproduc- 
tive state — the people at a low ebb in civilization — and the Govern- 
ment totally unable to make any extensive effort in improvement, or 
in its general scale of administration. 

, — 21. It is, moreover, to be inferred, if the /adta are able 

to pay about 20 per cent, from their collective income, or Twenty 
Millions out of a total of 120, which is said to be the amount of the 
public revenue, that the population of Britain can, without incon- 
venience, afford to pay half of that rate or 10 per cent, (provided 
property or income is made the principled taxation) and that it 
may, without inconvenience to the community, be adopted, on a 
just principle, as the standard d public demand, which would thus 
raise the amount of the revenue to Sixty Millions a year, which sum 
is requisite for the efficient support of the military and naval force 
of the empire, and for the maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the Goveriftnent; and 1 am further of opinion, from the above 
StAtements, liiat an additional sum of 2 per cent, might, with pro- 
priety, he [added, to<4efray the charge of collection of the ge- 
neral revenue, which would produce the additional sum of Twelve 
Millions; fot, it ought to be a rule, that all public departments, 
(if men arc to be expected to act zealously and uprightly) should 
be respectcAly supported, 

22. In conclusion, I trust I have now solved the problem in- 
^▼olving the question of nationJl expenditure, which embraces the 
ptindiple referring to the general financial estimate, applicable to 
all eountries ; and I have farther distinctly explained its uppli- 
Mim to that of Britain and of British India, showing that the 
tdXed taxation in tbe/ormer ought to be increased, and that the 
dStpitul (fund®) of the latter being perfectly inefficient, ought ex- 
perimentally to be augmented by a given scale, for ‘^unless you 
§eiir, ekpect^lot lhat you will reap.” RATIO. 

THE SUB-COLLECTORS OF RAMNAD. 

( Brawn up by one of the numerous victims of their misrule,) 

AeisrleS of unparallelled frauds and herons enabled the Com - 
puny to kbepvirtual possession of the mqna^ement of ^he affairs of 
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Uie Zemindarry of Kamnad, from the year 1796 natil 1615, under 
the cloak of la I|^ative Hereditary Zemitidar; bat on the 5th rff* 
March 1615, a further step was tatcen in the lon^ meditated 
seizure of the estate ; on that day, the management of the ' 
Zemindarry was ** Assumed"* by the Company ; that is, seilsed upon 
by the Company ! 

1 had been sailing out of the port of Calcutta frofti the year 
1610, and had visited Madras, Bombay, and the other principul 
ports of India, fn April IBSS, I first arrived in Ramniid, and 
was glad of an opportunity to becoihe acquainted with a part of 
the country sb ejitirely native. The Zemindarry Vas comprised in,«, , 
the zilidh or county of Madura, but it was managed entirefy by 
Sheik Ismael, the head Telisildar; a few years before, this man 
Jiad been a begging Fakeer at a mosque near the gate of Dindigul ; 
Dr. Christie had patronized him and recommended him to the 
notice of Mr. Peter, the principal collector of Madura, who had 
virtually placed the Fakeer on the throne of the kingdom of Ram- 
nad ; here he absolutely governed more than a quarter of a 
million of Hindoos, besides thonsands of catholics, and thousands 
of his own fellow believers in Mahomet. I soon had occasion to 
attend this great court, and 1 was well pleased at having to wait 
in his cutcherry for hours together; the scene whiefc it presented 
was quite new to me; for some weeks, my business* rested with 
himself alone ; 1 attended him several timoa^very patiently, much 
to his own satisfaction, for Uiy attendance on him was a very unusual 
triumph for his pride; runners^ heralds and armed men proceeded 
s^his palanqueen ; friends and favourites ran by the side of ft; 
expectants of office, defaulters, supplicants, servants others 
followed it ; at the cutcherry door, the officers lieceiVted him 
^ith the most profound boHvs ; evSn fhe proudest Mafaratta Brah-* 
mins humbled themselves in his presence ; the gold-badges pro^ 
mulgated and issued orders itt the most commanding tone they 
eould utter, and the silver-badges reiterated th'eaS mandates as im- 
periously as they were able : then a dead sileoee Wtmld reign ; every 
eye Would fia itself on the ground : the most favoured persons 
accommodated ^ the silk cushions to every tnovetnent td" their 
^tiler, and« they gazed upon the Fakoev \dth in appearance of 
intense interest ; * the more wily ohes 'looking as fat into his 
thoughts as they were ahfle, the state dagger was occasionally 
removed and replaced by 'the state Sdmatat ; rose water shei^Wt 
was served in a gold cup or Waiter ; every approach was on the 
knees ; every oonfmulioation in a whisper; With folded and Up- 
lifted hands. But itf the midst of ail this show of pOmp and 
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adoration of the representative 8f the Company, a bazar-man 
^^peared trembling, in order to make the best terms, he could for 
some pieces of coarse cottons cloth which the Peons had laid hold 
of, and brought to the head Tehsildar, who has a shop at Madura ; 
of course all the persons who were present exerted themselves to 
the utmost against the cloth merchant ; every eye saw through 
his cloth, ond every voice found fault with it ; even the mighty 
organ of the company himself handled it, looked at its texture, 
and bargained for it. With these unfair odds, the customary 
tariff price was fixed for the cloth, and it became the property of 
^the Tehsildar ; for there is no law against a Native officer being 
concerned in trade. 

In July, on my way from Devipatam, on one part of the coast, 
to Valerokum, on another part of the coast, I passed through the 
city of Ramnad, where my business with the Tehsildar obliged 
me to remain two or three days; in this interval, Mr. Charles 
Roberts arrived, as Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate ; I 
naturally waited on him to pay my respects, never thinking about 
the reception I might receive, for I fully believed that all the 
Company’s Civilians were Gentlemen ; my quarters were in the 
Company’s abandoned factory. 1 walked over to* Mr. Roberts’s 
Bungalow, and passing his elephants, horses, and peons, found 
him at his «pffice, at a desk, covered with accounts — the head 
Tehsildar on his kne^, explaining the accounts; 1 mentioned iny 
name and said I had called over to pay my respects ; but I met 
with no welcome or civility, therefore immediately bade good 
mornihg pnd returned to my quartei^, with a strong line marked 
in my m^nd between Bengal Civilians and Madras Civilians, 
which remains deeply impressed to this day ; 1 yet expect to find 
• every Bengal Civilian to be a Gentlemen, but 1 know that o 
Madras Civilian can be deficient in common civility. The same 
efening, just as I was setting^ottt on my journey towards the 
eigttt ^ usual, on foot, accom|ilaied by two or three coolies and 
ifrviitits, the Sub-Collector was returning from his drive ; he sent 
one of his numerous attendants to demand my name, whence I 
caHte, and whither 1 was going. This was too bad : we were each 
at our own dUors s therefore it was but a display of newjy acquired 
power. Through an interpreter, I replied ; — “ He himself knows 
as well as I do.’^ I proceeded on my journey, but was very much 
vexed at having called on such an impudent fellow as Mr. 
Roberts. Soon after this, I quitted the Zemindarry, and proceeded 
to Madura: Mr. Roberts soon followed, l^t we never met again 
1 made no secret of bis insulting conduct;^ and my remarks were 
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luentioued to him ; he gave sopie explanation, but I never heard 
what it was. On my way from Madura to the coast, 1 founds 
great preparati^s making for the reception of a Brabminee, the 
favourite mistress of Mr. Roberts ; even the courts of justice . 
were prepared for her accommodation. Mr. Roberts was an 
officer of the Chittoor school, the best in the country ; he had 
even become a convert to the zealous Christian labours of Mr** 
Dacre ; Mrs. Roberts died full of a sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection ; her life and death were so edifying that a 
Memoir was drawn up for publication ; at that time, Mr. Roberts 
himself was a very zealous Christian ; however, after the death of 
his pious wife, find after his removal from that exemplary station 
at Chittoor into scenes of temptation, he begged that the Memoir 
might not be published, and eventually he apostatized, so that 
when he arrived at Madura, a station which for nearly twenty 
years had been the scene of the dissipated and criminal orgies of 
its Judge and its Magistrate; he wallowed with them in all their 
filth, and especially in their gambling, which Sir Thomas Munro 
emphatically called “ The Vice of Madura. Whilst Mr 
Roberts was at Madura, he played very deep with the Judge and 
with the Magistrate, so much so, that reports of their proceodings 
reached the government at Madras ; some said that^Mr. Roberts 
had won and even cleared every thing off Mr. Peter’s breakfaft 
table ; but their system of play confined the knowledge of the 
stakes to themselves ; however, all of theln were continually 
gambling; every thing was the subject of abet: Shakespeare, 
Peter and Roberts were not only incorrigible, desperate gamblers, 
"\ut the whole three of them were spendthrifts, who set no bounds 
whatever to their expenditure. Roberts had two daughters in 
England, for whose education he h^d to remit a large sum annu- « 
-i^ly, and he was 60,000 rupees in debt; therefore he had reooiirfi 
to all possible ways and mca&s for si^pplyiQg hit 
and even his stable with as little ex pence as possible; aecM^^. 
ingly he exercised the barbarous right of Purveyance with as 
much unrelenting severity as if he had been the most sordid 
miser in the world. Of course he could not afford to be out of 
employment, therefore he willingly lent himself as a sprvile agent 
(It the board of revpnue, ready to obey all their most mercenary 
commands ; he was their agent for the temples ; he attended the 
idol festivals ; patronised the musicians ; and seduced the 
dancing women ; and in support of this established system of 
idol worship, he forced.the people of all creeds, even Christians* 
to draw the ponderousjears of Rama, and of the other idols of 
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the Hindoo Pantheon through deep and scorching sands ot 
blapted country. 

Mr. Roberts had been S^jib- Collector of Tanyore/ under Mr. 

, John Cotton, the principal collector, but they quarrelled about 
ttieir relative and respective powers ; C’otton was; known to be 
peevish anti fractious, and he had neither time, inclination, or 
ability for |[ong epistles to the board of revenue on the subject of 
tkii disputes with his Sub; Roberts being clever with his pen and 
engrossed with the dispute, had the best side of the question with 
tbeir superiors ; indeed, Cotton’s conduct was in some points 
ultra despotic ; on one occasion the Principal and his Sub rode 
‘*bver#to Trichinopoly together, cheek by jowl, quit''- familiarly and 
friendly ; but unsuspected by Mr. Roberts, the Principal 
reported to the Government that his Sub had quitted the pro- 
vince of Tanjore without his permission! These disputes caused 
the government to <lefine by law the powers of Subordinate (Col- 
lectors of the land revenue. However, to keep up discipline, 
whether right or wrong, the Principal was supported, and the Sub 
removed to Madura, an inferior station. Mr. Roberts obtained 
leave of absence from Madura and ran off* to Madras, where he 
asked Sir Thomas for a better appointment, saying, that the board 
of revenue had now passed over the old dispute with Mr. Cotton; 
^ir Thomas grunted out — “ Then why don’t they report that they 
have done so? ’’ Roberts dined with the governor and remarked 
that several of the Quests had public servants, such as Duffidars, 
with their official gold-badges waiting on them at table; although 
there is a law which prohibits publii*. servants being employed on 
private business, as well as private servants from being employed 
on the public service. Roberts was soon promoted to be Collector 
j of Masulipatam, when he mqrried the daughter of a General 
stationed at Trichinopoly : at Masulipatam he kept open house, 
tmd in return his guests puffed him in the Courier — even the 
gov<ermneDt thanked him in the Gazette. He is now in the board 
of revenue, that is, he is a Lord of the Treasury of Madras I 

Mr, Roberts was succeeded by Alexander Sinclair, a younger 
$on of Sir John Sinclair, who, however long be drew the al- 
lowance of i^ub-CoUector, did only a few days duiy ; he appeared 
(O; he -much of Ae same -kidney with Charles Roberts hut with- 
al Vis abilities. The next tyrant sent to the Company to collect 
the crop of the kingdom of Ramnad from the Rannie and her 
people, was David Baunerman, ,a son of Colonel Bannerman, a 
Plreetor. He told ^me that Sir Thomas Muuro bad appointed 
Vw .to this very desirable office over the meads of eight seniors. 
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and the only way lie could account for the preference was the 
intimacy which had subsisted between Sir Thomas and his 
father. Mr. .Bstnnerman was an inoffensive, amiable, kind young 
man, but quite an invalid, utterly ignorant of the language of the 
country, and v^ithout the least degree of energy, either pf body qr 
of mind. On entering the country of Ramnad at Pejrmagoody 
he was met by Sheik Tomace, the head Tehsildar, who was accom- 
panied hy a train of seven hundred persons, chiefly dragged from 
their fields during the time of harvest, merely to swell his train 
and to minister to his pride ; though but a few years before this 
great native functionary had been but a mendicant Faqueer at the 
gate of Dindigql ! Mr. Bannerman said, that he feared toreprpve '^ * 
him directly, lest it might cause confusion and resistance, but he 
issued a proclamation, forbidding any officer to pressooolies and 
other cultivators; however^ his proclamation was but a waste of 
paper ; he could not pretend to hear a single complaint, even if the 
people had dared to complain. Mr. Bannerman naturally fixed 
himself and his family at the Bungalow at Mortapettah, the most 
quiet and cool retreat in the country. The Bungalow of Mortapet- 
tah on the coast, is near to the fishing village of Periapatam, but 
quite away from business. Bannerman soon bad to quit Ramnad, 
on leave of absence, for the Neilgherry hills, but his presence or his 
absence was much the same ; he had no source of information con- 
cerning the state of the country, he could not travel hbout to see 
the country and the people, and he had bift^ne interpreter, hU 
Sheristadar. The good nature of Mr. Bannerman would have ex- 
cused the people from the grievance of purveyance, but b^ing in 
*S11 health, and having a wife and family, caused him, iff common 
with every other married civilian, of his own standingin the serr 
vice, to be in debt above 30,000 rupees ; therefore he thought, 
•that in justice to himself, his family, and his creditors, he could not 
relinquish his right to fish, fowl, cattle, coolies, and a thousnnd 
other perquisites of office, meannesses and frauds ; he refusml 
every solicitation and importunity, and even the. insolent dicta,tiqii 
of the Sheristadar to pay the musicians andd^Lncing wqmen of the 
pagodas, who, at each town and village welcomed bis arrival into 
their country, spying, that he had not ordered their^attendance, 
And if was not their duty to do so, be would no^hire theni to do 
it at his own expense, even alUiough Mr. Roberts migbtlike 
attention, well enough to induce him to pay for it. It was 
tremely inconvenient for the native officers of caste to attend A(r* 
Bannerman at his marine villa, as the nearest village was inha- 
bited only by Mussulmin and by Catholics;* therefore the Brahr 
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min scrvantH requesteil to be allowed to dig a tank, and to erect 
aome cottages for their own accommodation near the Bungalow ; 
this they wore allowed to d^, on condition that r» charge should 
appear for these public works in the public accounts : that is, they 
Bfcre to press the coolies and to s‘.eal the material^ ; or in official 
language^ to make requisition and to collect them according to the 
'custom of the country. Two or three times 1 visited the Bunga- 
low, and always met with the most kind and friendly welcome ; 
ho^rever, I never went there without being surprised at the horrid 
nature of our government. One day I was present at this scene 
about digging a tank and building huts ; another time when 
I alighted Mr. Bannerman, in person, was wrangling w ith llic 
palanquin bearers, w'ho had run him to Bamnad and back, and he 
appealed to me about the rate of their pay ; supposing them to be 
coolies, f said, the distance from Ramnad is 15 miles, and of 
course each coolie has to receive fourpence halfpenny for going, 
and the same for returning. He replied, “ Oh, the coolies are 
contented enough to be allowed to go about their business with* 
out any pay, but these are palankeen bearers, and they insist that 
they ought to have fourpence halfpenny for each ten miles?” 1 
said, “Yes; that is the Madras police-rate by the almanack, 
and what I always paid when 1 used to travel in palankeen.” 

knew that it was the Madras police-rate, but had heard that the 
Ramnad bearers took less ; therefore the only magistrate in the 
country was squabMing with a dozen chair-porters about a few 
half-pence in their wages, wanting to pay them below the legal 
rate! One evening I walked out wUh Mr. Bannerman, and saw 
above h^f-a-dozen villagers drawn up at the gate to petition 
him. As soon as he saw them he said to me, “ [ will venture to 
say, that those fellows have gpt false complaints to make ; they 
look just like it, doirtthey ?” But whether their complaints were 
true or false, no hearing was granted; and on our return, when 
they began to chatter, they were told to go. Another day the Sheris- 
tadar brought in about a score of Tamil letters and orders to be 
signed, and as each was being signed he briefly stated what the 
nature of it was; he said, “This is to the Zemindar of Sheeva- 
gunga,” telling him “ that he must bear his sham of the expence 

of repairing the *Water-course at the village of ” Mr. Bail- 

nerman stopped short and said, “ Oh, no, it must not be an order, 
but it must be a'request that he will do so.” The Sheristadar 
replied, “ Yes, Sir, it is a request.” Accordingly, whether an 
order or a request, it.was signed by the punpet of the Sheristadar. 
Unfortunately for the Head Tehsildar, hi* could not speak Eng- 
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lish : the appointment of an European as the Sub-Collector aod 
Assistant-Magistrate at Ramfiad, had placed a superior authojrity 
in the kingdom over him, but as long as he could transact busi- 
ness with the Log King, he lost ftnly the name of* supremacy, 
and retained his power entire ; he had merely to kneel and* 
crouch when He transacted business with Mr. Roberts or with MV. 
Sinclair; but when Mr. Bannerinan came, the case was far worse 
fur the Mussulman, their mutual ignorance of each \)ther*8 lan- 
guage utterly precluded them from transacting business together 
without the aid of an interpreter, who, of course, could very 
easily give his own colouring to most matters. The Sheristadar, 
or head of the writers and accountants, spoke English, and there- • 
fore became the factotum and premier of Ramnad, and continued 
supreme ruler as long as Mr. Bannerman was the Collector 
and Magistrate. In the course of the very few interviews that L 
had with Mr. Bannerman, I found him as eagerly desirous, as his 
unnerved condition would admit of, to become acquainted with 
the actual state of the country, and of what was going on around 
him, and even of what was done by the native oflicers in his name. 
My own almost total ignorance of the language made me very 
ignorant; however,! had above half-a-dozen young men thoroughly 
acquainted both with the Tamil language and the English lan- 
guage, stationed at the principal points of the coimtry, and had 
posts running between them and myself daily, conpveying the*ir 
reports to me; besides which, 1 was constai^tly travelling about 
the coast of Ramnad by sea and land, accompanied only by a 
domestic or two, and often having two or three I'amil interpreters, 
^themselves of different natihns, in the course of a day’a journey: 
besides which, I lived entirely amongst my divers and diggers, 
endeavouring to become thoroughly acquainted with every indi- 
vidual of their families; at the Choultries my mat was in the* 
midst of an hundred divers and travellers ; and in the small 
hamlets 1 encamped under their trees: every child along 
the whole line of the coast of both the Marawers, was fa- 
miliar with the Chank Agent. The familiarity was mutually 
beneficial in many points; I had a direct interest in protect- 
ing the divers and diggers, and in keeping them well with 
^ach other, ^so tliat they might be constantly at fvorlf, procuring 
chan ks and shells *and chaya-root ; every degree of their pros- 
perity caused recruits to enter the lists, and increased the pro- 
duce of the farms, for which heavy rents had been paid down to 
the government, merely by dealing justly, and with the weak as 
with the strong, the robust enterprising div(*r was enabled to re- 
Eaat India Mag, Vul. tii f. No. 44, July, c 
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main out diving the whole of the day, and instead of having to 
wait himaelf for hours at the store-house, there to struggle 
tlirough an impatient crowd for precedence, and to squabble 
about the number, mcai^ure, ^alue, and payment of his shells, he 
was enabled to take his meal and his repose, and entrust his shells 
to' any of his children who could carry them ; indebd, often they 
used to say, archly, we find that you deal more gently with our 
children than with ourselves, and that you are not so exact in 
measuring our shells when we send them by the chihlren as 
when we ourselves bring them, therefore we need not lose our 
own time in doing what the boys can do with more advantage. 

^ ^The youngest of the children, those from six to eight years of 
age, would have the money tied up in the end df their rag or 
cloth, and take the utmost possible care of it; they would have 
parted with it only with their lives; those who were older, used 
to calculate the value of their shells, and count and re-count their 
money with the utmost care, assisting each other with advice 
whenever there was any difficulty ; in like manner, these children 
used to watch over the traps of their friends, all the <lay, with 
the utmost vigilanc(3, without regard to the heat. Thus, my 
business and my habits made me become as one of the people ; 
our interests were mutual, and according to the custom of the 
country, and the system of the government, I was their chief; 
every compbiint came to me in the first instance. However, that 
which drew the bonjl, most closely between the natives and myself 
was the hatred and horror which T had of the accursed system of 
robbery which the English gentlemen in the south of India practise 
towards yie natives, under the speciotfs, yet odious name of purvey- 
ance. Every body in the country knew that T abhorred the vile 
system, the base crime. The purveyance of fowls, sheep, cows, 
t was a continual source df discontent; therefore, the com- 
plaints made to me on the subject were innumerable, and often 
the fear of my exposing the robbery caused the prey to be 
dropped. Indeed, at one time, the orders were not to purvey 
from my people or in my neighbourhood. I soon saw that it was 
impossible for the Shcristadar to allow his master to meet withnie, 
for even a single spark of light, elicited by accident, could not 
fail to c&uSe a^general explosion. The whole system, and tl|e 
whole machinery of the government, was Hindoo : that is — false. 
No on6 subject or branch of it could bear to be investigated. 
The whole policy of every one, at all interested in preserving it, 
naturally was — secrecy. From the very first day of my arrival 
in the country I hetfrd and saw all that Ifcould, and spoke openly 
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of all that I heard and saw,; all my own dealings were above 
board ; I sought no favour, but paid direct to the government Uie 
full value forwevery privilege I ba|‘gained for ; of dcourse, long 
before this period, J had found out, that 1 might have bought far 
greater real ppw’ers than I actually possessed, at a much cheaper 
rate than 1 had paid by racing and gambling with the principal 
collector, by feeding and pleasuring with the subordinates, and 
by dealing with the Tehsildars and Ameens ; but these things 
did not at all suit me, therefore I kept straight on my own 
course, and continued to speak, freely of the state of the country 
as far I knew about it. It was not long before points of 
difl’erence, ar(^ between the government officers and myself, 
and such violent and unjust steps were taken against me, that I 
resigned the contracts which I had entered into with the 
government, and determined to abide an appeal to the King’s 
Court at Madras; however. Sir Thomas Munros government in-, 
terposed, and 1 continued to carry on the farms and other 
concerns, but seeing that the interior of India was not my proper 
element, I gradually drew in my business, as I could without loss. 
Mr. Bannerman’s health obliged him to retire to the JNeilgherry 
Hills for some months, so that Ramnad was again left 
without a civilian. Soon after his return he obtajned leave to 
visit Madras, and Mr. Robert Nelson acted as Snj>-Collector. 
Mr. Nelson was a ^delicate 3 oung man, and for a Madras 
civilian he w^as well acquainted with the Vamil language, and 
laborious ; no man could be more conscientious ; in fact, he was 
very religious, but he thought it his duty to maintain t^e exist- 
ing system of government, in every thing, except paltering to 
the (\)tnpany’s devil gods, and purveying for himself, his horses, 
and his dogs j these villanies he« would not commit, no, not 
et'en for the Company ; he resisted them most nobly, and set 
his face as a Hint against them. He had been long at Ramnad 
before he flogged a renter, and two other custom-house officers, 
for three several cases of extortion; after this, when the market 
people and their customers went, a.<i usual, to pay custom on their 
wares and victuals, the officers refused to take it, unless they 
M'ere sure it wasdegal, and said to many of them ^out are trying 
entrap us, and jget us flogged also. This administration of 
iaw% by Mr. Nelson, was like putting a piece of new cloth oj» 
an old garment; it only made the rent much worse. The old 
bottles of Hindoo usages, and customs were unable to contain 
the new wine of British law and justice; the bottles soon bursty 
and the wine was lost.j The custom taxes had been collected 
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contrary to law, therefore, for attempting to restrain them within 
the limits prescribed by law, Mr. Nelson was sent back to 
Dindigul only as assistant to the Collector. However, he carried 
with him the esteem and affection of the people of Kamnad ; not 
for pandering to their superstitions, but for attending to his duty 
ip the best of his ability. The whole country also gave credit to 
Mrs. Nelson for having noticed and pointed out a case where 
their grass-cutter was defrauding a villager, and for seconding the 
unimpeachable integrity of her husband. I had no acquaintance 
whatever with the Nelsons, but my eye was ever upon them, and 
jny ear open to every report of their conduct, for I hate the order 
of the Company's civilians, and more especially the Madrassees ; 
it is the most abominable imitation of nobility ; the most detestable 
caste I know of — grafted, as it is, by Britain upon India; the 
Brahmins did all that they could do to degrade the people of India, 
but the Company has out-done the Brahmins ; the Company’s ci- 
vilians are more ignorant, more exclusive, and more exalted than 
the Brahmins ever were. The next person who came to Ramnad 
as the Sub- Collector and Joint Magistrate was Jonathan 
Duncan Gleig, the son of a minister of the Kirk in Scotland, 
and nephew of the well-known governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan. This young civilian had studied the Teloogoo language, 
and served ^in the Northern circars, where he lost his health 
and bis reason^ bul^a voyage to the Cape^ of Good Hope had 
restored both ; he was totally ignorant of the Tamil language, 
yet he came to Ramnad as the fiscal of the whole kingdom : he 
was so apathetic, indolent, and lazy, that even in the sultry 
climate oi South India, he used not to rise until noon : he was 
accompanied by a Telinga servant to play at billiards with him ; 
when tired of this exercise, •about four o’clock, he occasionally 
looked into one or other, or even both of his offices, and thus 
did he discharge the duties of the magistracy and of the ex- 
chequer of the kingdom of Ramnad ; being the only covenanted 
civil officer of the company within that kingdom ! In the even- 
ing, his chief amusement ^s in reading Teloogoo with the 
daughter of his butler, a girl of twelve years of age, who was 
married sobn after their arrival at Ramnad. Amongst his other 
mighty acts, JV^. Gleig issued numerous proclamations, which bf 
course, superseded every law or custom opposed to them ; by 
one of his edicts, he set aside the Tamil language, and ordered 
that all petitions, complaints, letters, &c. should henceforth be 
drawn up in the Teloogoo language, in order that he himself might 
be able to understand them ; by another! ukase, he set forth that 
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mack of his time was wastei] with investigating false complaints, 
and therefore he declared that for the future all persons* who 
teased him with complaints, whicli^they failed to substantiate to'' 
his satisfaction, should suffer the punishment which would have . 
been inflicted upon the accused, if found guilty; he varied tbe 
relative value of the current coins, and fixed the price of labour 
and provisions at such rates as suited his butler, his^ marker, and 
the other members of his cabinet : he forbade the use of music 
at funerals, and in fact, he did whatever he pleased, without the 
most remote fear of any check or controul whatever. He did 
all these things quite innocently ; he thought he was doing good ; 
and like eveay other Madras civilian he thought himself aiiolon. * 
These exclusives ** of the service,” are so flattered and so pro- 
tected from contradiction, that they never suspect themselves of 
fallibility; they are indeed the spoilt children of fortune. From 
first to last, the whole system of the government of Hamnad 
seemed to me less a reality than a mockery of government; it 
was so utterly despicable and so very abominable. I had never 
seen Mr. Oleig, therefore I do not speak of him from personal 
acquaintance, but from common report; however, there is no 
doubt of the accuracy of the tongue of the world, for, wherever 
Europeans are so few and so exalted, they live in houses of 
glass; all their actions are most strictly watched and reporjeil 
abroad among the jicople, whose properties, liberties, and Jives 
are all at the disposal of the ci\iliaQ, whdsS will is the only law 
of the land, to which he is sent to collect as much as possible of 
the crop into the granary of the company : indeed, the will of 
the civilian even regulates the religion of the people ! 

In thus attempting to delineate the characters of the 8uh- 
Colleclors of Kamnad, I have hgen obliged to use plain strong 
language, for the lines are so few, that it was necessary they should 
bo graven deeply. 

A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Arms of ainlrtat 

* Including m a Re ference also to the informatiotAconlmimed in 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence^ * 

( Continued from Ao. 43, page 600.) 

Regimental Officers. — 397. The establishment of European 
commissioned oflicers attached to a regiment of Native cavalry of 
six troops, and of !|ifativc infantry of eight eompauics, is 1 
• c 3 « 
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colonel^ 1 lieutenaut-colouel, 1 luajor^ 5 cjiptairis, 8 lieutcimiiU. 4 
cornets or ensif^ns — 20 officers — Besides which there arc two 
^ !Native commissioned officers,^ subadar and a jemadar, with each 
troop or company. 

398. There is a great variety of opinion in rejgard to the 
number of European officers required to be effective with their 
corps, the establishment above-mentioned being intended to 
provide for the duties of the general stuff, and liable to further 
reduction on account of sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

399^ — Sir R. Scot states that “ on an average, there is pro- 
bably about five or six officers per regiment (including absentees 
'in England) permanently removed from duty with, their corps; 
about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere 
temporary occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed comple- 
ment present; and that number constantly liable of course, in 
any particular regiment, to be still further reduced/* Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does not 
perform regimental duty, out of an establishment of nineteen 
officers, there would not according to Sir R, Scot, remain, on an 
average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regi- 
mental duty, and these liable to still further reduction on account 
of temporary absences in India, estirualed at two per regiinenl. 
Excluding then the temporary absentees, the present authorized 
establishment^ would allow 1 officer to command, 2 officers for 
the regimental staff, 'ii'ud 10 or 11 officers, without taking the 
temporary absentees into account, or including them in the esti- 
mate, eight or nine officers for six troops in the cavalry, and eight 
companies Vn infantry, in regular Native regiments of the Com- 
pany’s service ; or about one European oilicer per troop or com- 
pany, exclusive of the quarter^master and interpreter, who is 
always available in action as an additional subaltern, and of tlie 
two Native commissioned officers per troop already mentioned. 

400. — The following is what is stated by the witnesses in 
regard to the number of European officers required to be effective 
with Native corps. 

401. — Sir L. Smith thinks that “ tiot many officers are wanted 
in the. Natives^ army except when a corps goes on Sf^rvice/’ (See 
Question 2330). ^ 

402l!-T-Sir J. Malcolm observes, It is not for the parade and 
drill of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the 
Native infantry. A good commanding officer and staff, with 
junior officers, will bring a Native corps into full as high order, 
as if t!ie whole complement of senior officers were present ; but 
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it. i» in the command of tlic&c troops when on serxice, and when 
detached on special duty, that good and efficient officers aroN 
required ; anil all those I have stalled are in the d*aily exercise, J 
of this duty.” 

403. — In another place he observes, the rank of captain Is 
one of the most important in the army, and there cannot be ;i 
condition more unfavourable to military discipline than that of 
many corps of this presidency (Bombay), in which there is no! 
an officer between the commander of the regiment and the 
subalterns. 

404. — Sir T. Pritzler, in speaking of the Madras army, , 
remarks that *in general it is ** as efficient as the material of 
which it is composed will admit;” but that it is generally ill 
supplied with European regimental officers in the Held.” 

40;5. — Col. Stannus thinks that “ the number of European 
officers is unquestionably too limited, as it is well known that on 
llicrn depends the confidence and military spirit which elevates a 
N alive soldier far above those in the s«‘rvicc of the M alive powers.” 

400. — Licut.-col. Baker is of opinion that the two lieutenants 
and one ensign per regiment, reduced in 1B29, should he 
restored . 

407. — Major Wilson remarks that “ the presenttestahlishment 
of European officers to the Native regiments is coriiiderably tfto 
low to enable them to) meet a powerful enerii^.” He accordingly 
recommends the formation of two regiments of Native infantry 
into single regiments of two battalions, the European officers being 
attached to one battalion, anti the Native to the other j dlic latter 
being commanded by a selected held officer or eapluin, with a 
Native adjutant and European regimental stalf. 

, 408. -(’apt. Page states that few companies should, in his® 
opinion, have less than two European officers. 

409. — Capt. DuQ' remarks that “ an efficient number of Euro- 
pean officers, the full complement at least, w ill uU'ays prove o( 
inealenlahle advantage on service.' 

410. — Sir W. K. Grant thinks that the nnmher of European 
officers with Native corps is too few. 

411. — In another of the replies the injurious e(U;ct 5f increasing 
the number of European commissioned officers in respect to 
promotion is dwelt upon, and reasons arc stated why, on other 
grounds, an increase of officers is not necessary, and that even a 
further reduction might be desirable. 

112 — Sonic of the vvMncsscs, besides a fieW officer lo command. 

J 
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and. an officer for each of the regimental staff appointments, deem 
--an European officer for each troop or company to be adequate to 
.^every purpose of efficiency, assisted as he is by tw5 Native com- 
missioned officeri^under him. Others, in addition to the number 
above-mentioned present with the corps, would hav^ a captain to 
eyetry squadron of cavalry, and to each grand division of infantry ; 
and there ave other witnesses who advocate an establishment 
which, in addition to a commanding officer, a second in command* 
and the regimental staff, would allow as many as two, and even 
three European officers, besides the Native officers being present 
c with each troop or company. 

413. — To maintain the degree of efficiency above-stated, Lieut.- 
col. Watson recommends the following establishment of European 
commissioned officers: — Regiment of Native Cavalry. — 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 22 or 23 officers ; increase, 2 or 3 
officers per regiment. Regiment of Native Infantry. — 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 6 captains, 12 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 24 or 25 officers: increase 4 or 5 
officers per regiment. 

414. — Col. Leighton recommends two majors instead of a 
major per regiment, besides a captain and a lieutenant per com- 
pfftiy, and two for the regimental staff appointments, and the four 
ensigns per regimenj ?s at present. This would give an increase 
of one major, three captains, and three lieutenants, or seven 
officers beyond the present authorized establishment of Native 
infantry u'^giments. 

415. — Those who advocate the higher efficiency of two and even 
three European officers per troop or company, would require a 

' still more considerable increa^ to the present authorized estab- 
lishment, probably not less than four or ten officers to each 
Native cavalry regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each 
Native Infantry regiment, as the case might be. 

410. — There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry and 
152 regiments of Native infantry on the Indian establishment, 
the increase required to the army, if the views of those officers 
were to be 4cte(i| upon, would be very considerable. 

417. — The lowest calculation would extend «.to 408 officers, and 
the highest to 2,000 officers of the Native cavalry and infantry 
of India, independently of the number requisite to place the 
Company’s European infantry and the artillery, both European 
and Native, in a corresponding scale of ppmiotion. 
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418. — Independently of the question, whether the present 
authorized establishment be adequate to the wants of the service,' 
another remaiift to be stated, which kas reference to tiie unequal 
number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on * 
account of staff employ, or absent on furlough to Europe. Fronr 
this cause the number of officers available for regimenal duty, 
in particular regiments, has varied, according to Sir J. Nioolls, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few 
as eight; and Sir E. Paget states, that on the occasion of 
his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much the 
largest portion of the Bengal infantry, ** there were instances, 
after the regiments were divided into two battalions each, in 
which he did not find more than three, four, or five officers with 
their corps. 

419. — To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the C'ourt in 
November 1823, requiring that not more that five officers in each 
regiment should be absent on account of staff employ ; and the 
practice of the local (Government in carrying this regulation into 
effect, is stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be, that if a regiment has 
too many officers on furlough, an officer from that regiment is not 
allowed to go upon the staff as long as that cause of deficiency 
may continue. These regulations “ are not yet in fpree through- 
out the corps, because they only take effect as Jlhc offioers 
remove; the Goversiment do not send a^ man from his staff 
appointment.’’ 

420. — The following is the opinion of the witnesses in regard 
to the efficacy of this rule, v in equalizing the number pf officers 
available for duty in their corps.” Sir J. Nicliolls sgys, that it 

** is not so much so as it was intended to be; I had (he 
qbserves) one corps under me at tlie siege of Bhurtpore that had 
but one captain ; many similar instances may be seen in the 
three armies;” and Sir T. Beynell thinks that the rule has been 
efficacious. 

421. — The effect of the rule, however, may be correctly ascer- 
tained by a return, Appendix (A.), No. 53, which shows ** the 
number of officers withdrawn from each regular regiment of 
cavalry and infafhtry, for staff and detached emplpym^nt, in each 
year from 1^13 to 1831.” 

422. — By this it appears, that in 1824, when the rule came 
into operation, and in 1831 (the latest period to which the 
return could be prepared), the number of Native infantry regi- 
ments which had respectively the under-mentioned amount of 
staff and detached absentees, was as follows : 
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42U. — The etlect then of the rule appears to have been as 
follows : namely, that in the year in ^vliicli it came into opera- 
tion there were altogether 47 Native regiments of infantry, out 
of an establishment of 142 regiments, from wliich more than fne 
officex'S had been taken for staff and detached employ, and that 
when the rulp had been in operation about seven years there were 
lU) more thspi live regiments, out of an establishment of 152 regi- 
ments, in which the prescribed number of lii^e such absentees per 
regiment liad been exceeded. 

424. — Some of the witnesses are of opinion that this rule, if too 
strictly ^idhcred to, would be productive of inconvenience. 
Lieut.-col^,^ Fielding puts the following case in illustration of his 
opinion : “ A very able man as lieutenant may be placed in tin* 
c Political department, and very much distinguish himself in it ; 
he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a 
very high political situation; and if it so happens that the ollleer 
immediately above him is of the staff also, by the present regula- 
tion, that ollicer, notwithstanding the importance and diguily of 
the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded to his 
own corps to do duty as a captain." Sir J. Malcolm adds to the 
same efleet-v-“ Services are continually occurririg in India, the 
success of whic'h depends upon the indivicVual cliaractcr an (I 
fjuaiilieation of the officers employed; and 1 have had, during 
the last three years, recurring instances of the difficulties which 
this has occasioned to the Government in the selection of it:<4 
instruments. I cannot mention a strongtr case than that strict 
attention lo this rule was likely to have prevented my rniployin*: 
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Capt. Burnes, who has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from 
local experience and other causes, was the only man, as far as 1 
could judge, quaUiied to carry that impprtant service intp success- 
1‘ul operation. 

42o. — Col. J. JMunro also appears to consider the rule as liable 
to tlie objection of limiting too much the Held of selection to 
the Commander-in-chief and government of oflicers lit, for staff 
situations.” Sir J. Nicholls and Sir T. Reynell do not appear 
to concur in this view. 

420. — Sir J. Malcolm again remarks, “ 1 should think the staff 
regulations might be construed to relate only to officers removed 
from regimental duty, or from the command of men of their linfe; 
and they might not be applied to brigade majors or line adjutants 
if the system was introduced of giving these temporary appoint- 
ments to oflicers belonging to corps at the station. A'o situation 
of brigade or line staff should remain to the same individual 
beyond a period of three years, except on field service.” He 
observes, “ Under tlie head of military staff is the general, tho 
divisional, the brigade, the garrison, and the regimental staff, 
i consider also that in India the officers of the Commissariat 
department must continue on the military staff of the army.'^ Also 
fhose employed in the Political department, and as sujrveyors, 

427. — Lieut.-col. Baker considers the restriction in^egard to • 
htair absentees as “ higj^ly expedient and politic.” 

120. — Major Nutt thinks that tlie order of tTie Court relati\o 
to staff absentees should be rigidly enforced. 

420. — In another of the replies it is suggested that^ tho 
regulation at present in force, if modilied in some such ^jianner’' 
as is therein suggested, “ by leaving it discretional with the local 
(government to deviate from the rule .in special cases, the grounds 
of which to be recorded at the time, seems to he well worth a 
further trial, since the other remedies which have been suggested 
(o widen the sphere of selection for staff employ, arc not alto- 
gether free from difficulty > and might be attended with embarrass- 
ment. 

4J1(). — To obviate the objections above^statecl by some of the 
witnesses to the rule, it has been proposed to form a mmber of 
skrteton corps* with tjie view of substituting an officer from sucji 
corps in the placi^ of a staff absentee^ to do duty in his absence, 
with the view of obtaining a more full scope of election. 8ir J. 
Nicolls thinks that such a plan would be ‘' preferable to distress* 
»ng the corps, as they now are, by taking so mi|Jiy officers away/' 
'r. Kevnrll — that. it would be a good arrangement, inasmuch 
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as it would tend to the efficiency of the corps.” Sir J. Malcolm 
gives his opinion in favour of the plan, and offers the following 
suggestioi^ in regard to tlje mode in which it should be carried 
into effect, in the subjoined extract from his evidence: “ Various 
^ modes have been proposed as to the construction nf such corps ; 
the most practicable appears the formation of corps of officers 
without n^jen, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, aqj;} wdien 
not so employed would serve with the regiment by whom their 
services were most required. These officers would, in short, be 
disposable in any way^ though they would rise in unattached 
corps. There are fewer objections to this plancthan any other ; 
for it could in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, 
or produce those inequalities of promotion that must result from 
filling the vacancies made by nominations to the staff in the regi- 
ments to which they belonged. The unattached corps which 
have been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that 
rank in the army being promoted into them as vacancies 
occurred ; it would be formed, in the first instance, as an aug- 
mentation.'* 

431. — Sir. 11. Scot is also in favour of the plan; but Lieiit.-col. 
Fielding has stated as an objection to it, ** that it would be 
.placing” the officers of the skeleton corps “ in a very disagree- 
able situation, to be liable to be handed about from one part to 
another, and frorfi*one corps to another;” and Col. J, Muuro 
states the objections to the plan contained in the subjoined 
extracts from his evidence : “ 1 cpnsider it to be a very unmili- 
tary plan, and extremely difficult of execution : for instance, a 
skeleton regiment must be composed of the same number of officers 
in the several ranks as thp other regiments, in order to have 
the same chance of promotion with them. As a regular regiment 
consists of five captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and 
as most of the officers absent on staff* duty and furlough are from • 
the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, 
because there are probably as many captains absent as lieutenants 
and ensigns. Then, with regard to the military principles, the 
officers of the*^ skeleton regiments would have no corps of merr to 
which they would be permanently attached ; they would he move- 
able from one regiment to another of the regular army, according 
to the casualties of the service, and therefore would have no 
motive to attach^ themselves to any particular corps, or make 
themselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging 
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to the corps to which they were only temporarily attached. If 
there should he a deficiency of officers in any particular regiment 
to any considerable extent, officers i^igbt be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regi- 
ment, where there was a greater number of officers, as from a 
skeleton regiment.” 

432. — Capt. Balmain appears to advocate the plan of skeleton 
corps. 

433*— Sir H. Worsley recommends that certain irregular corps 
of cavalry and infantry should be regimented, and that corps of 
officers should be formed to provide for a portion of the staff 
designated by lym. 

434. — The difficulties which appear to be in the way of the 
plan of skeleton corps are stated in another of the replies to the 
Board’s circular. 

435. — To obviate the objections which attach to the skeleton 
plan, it has been suggested that the pressure upon particular 
regiments, occasioned by demands for the staff, might be obviated 
by a regulation to the effect, “ that where an officer has been 
absent for four or five years from his regiment on staff or other 
employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, 
and be promoted in every grade of rank, up to that of lieutenant* 
colonel, with the officer who stood next below him in Bis regiment 
at the time he was appointed to the staff.” Sir J. Nidblls thinks 
that such a plan “ wfiuld be an expensive uvrangement for the 
service, though beneficial to the individual and that it is 
liable to the objection of occasioning an irregularity of promotion 
which would make it “ very unacceptable to the army aL*large.” 
Lieut.-Col. Fielding appears to consider a plan of thif descrip* 
tion as liable to this objection : “ If several officers were taken 
Mm one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the rapidity of 
promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much 
greater than in a regiment whose officers were not taken for that 
permanent duty ; and I do not exactly see how the difficulty is 
to be obviated.” Col. Dickson is of opinion, that if the staff, 
particularly ** the civil branch of it, (the commissariat, d:c.) could 
be removed from.the effective strength, it would be ^esirable 
and Capt. Mtfican, that ** the staff, on a reduced scale, might be 
borne on corps as supernumeraries, except officers employed *on 
actual military staff duty,” and that ** those attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected with 
the military profession, should be borne as supernumeraries on 
corps; and upon the occasion of corps taking the field, such 
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oflicers should not be allowed to leave their civil duties, and reap 
the advantages of military command.” Sir T. Rcynell — that if 
tho arrahgement for the commissariat,” which Ijears the officers 
upon the strength of regiment, could be altered, it would be 
advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many oflicers 
but he would not recommend such an alteration for the pay 
department. Lieut.-col. Watson is of opinion that “ many of 
the appofntments might be filled, as in the British service, by 
persons tion>military.” 

43(5. — Sir John Malcolm thinks that “ the pay department 
should be separated from the army.” He remarks in another 
pls^ce as follows : I must place under the head^of civil slafl' the 
auditor-generars department, paymasters, collectors, magistrates, 
or other officers, continued permanently on civil duties. All 
persons appointed permanently to this branch should be struck 
off the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their 
promotion should cease, and they should retain no further claims 
upon the military line than that of a right, at the stated period, 
to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated 
to the civil staff. Any vacancy caused by the transfer of an 
officer to the civil staff should be filled up by line and not regi- 
mental promotion. It will be but just to the meritorious officers 
now in this*branch to give them two or three years to make up 
*their optibn, whether they will remain in it, or return to the 
militar}' line of the v»ervice.” * 

437. — Major Wilson recommends that the civil staff should 
be a distinct service, by the ‘‘ formation of a general and ord- 
nance Commissariat, on similar principles to those in His Ma- 
jesty’s sA’vice. 

438. — Lieut.-col. Colebrooke is of opinion that officers appointed 
to the staff “ should invariably be taken off the strength of th^dr 
regiments without prejudice to their promotion.’’ 

439. — Sir W. K. (irant thinks that there should be a separate 
^rvtce for the duties of the stud, commissariat, building depart - 
ment, und such like. 

440. — Lieut.-col, Mayne is of opinion that “ the establishment 
of European officers present with Native corp.s should he kepi 
aaofe complete* than has been the case of late yes^s, by a pre- 
mertfoB iu lieu of officers appointed to the staff.” 

441. — Col. Stannus thinks that perhaps it might be found 
^dfk^ble to have separate establishments for the commissariat, 
barrack, and other branches connected with the military depart- 
ment.” 
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412.— In another of the replies to- the Board's circular, the 
diflicuUics in the way of a separation of the civil stalT, on account 
of its unequal operation upon promotion, are stated and con* 
sidered. 


THK IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT OF GRExVT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The arrogancy of the English, Scotch, and Irish lords is not 
equal to that of the knights, citizens, and burgesses of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in legislating for British colonies 
and other dependencies, which are not represented in the British 
parliament; for the lords seem really to think that they have 
some hereditary rights of legislation; but every commoner is 
constantly reminded that it is only as the representative of his 
constituents that he is a member of the parliament, and he feels 
himself specially charged with the care of their interests ; the 
very soul of his parliamentary existence is the natural right of 
man to make those laws by which ho is to be bound. 

By the constitution of England, the consent of the people is 
necessary to make all laws binding, therefore a fair legitimate 
representation of the people is absolutely necessary to constitute 
an eflcctual legislature for any part of the British cun pi re ; and 
wherever this constitutional and legal repre^ntation is wanting,* 
no law can be made^ every mandate issued^^ a usurpation of 
power, and consequently, no tax can be levied without nianifcsl 
robbery and injustice; indeed, even the English law abhors the 
idea of faking property from freemen without their o'wn free 
consent : it says, it is iniquitous that freemen should have 
the free disposal of their own effects; w'hatever is iniquitous 
cannot he made lawful by any aiitlinrity on earth, for it is con- 
trary to the eternal supreme law which divides good from evil. 
Thus, in every point of view, the making of laws for the subjects 
of any part of the British empire, without their own participation 
and assent, is iniquitous, and therefore unlawful ; for though the 
purport of any law so made, be in itself, perfectly just and equi- 
table, yeU for want of the necessary legal formalities of repre- 
sentation and assent, it becomes unjust and iniqujjtou^ therefore 
unlawful, if the inhabitants of one part of the empire might 
determine a question, or enact a law for the peculiar advantage 
only of that one part, though to the manifest detriment and 
injury of another part, without the representation of the latter, 
tile former part u^ould he made judges in their own cause, which 
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would be partial^ not equitable^ therefore iniquitous ; for even an 
act of parliament made against natural equity is void in itself, 
because the laws of nature are immutable, and as such, they are 
the laws of laws. 

When the kings of England conquered Wales, and annexed 
that country to England as a principality, then llie Welsh sent 
' their own representatives to the parliament in lilngiand, and 
therefore they became bound by the acts of that parliament, even 
though not specially named in the acts of the parliament. In 
like manner, the people of Calais sent their own representatives 
to the parliament in England, and were, consequently, bound by 
the acts of that parliament. The sovereigns of England also, 
unjustly attacked and conquered the people of Ireland ; but, as 
in Wales, and at Calais, the conquered people had a right to the 
same constitutional privileges as the people in England itself, 
although England was the seat of empire. The true constitu- 
tional mode of connecting British dominions, that are otherwise 
separated by nature, is only by means of the crown ; the people 
of each portion of the empire have a right to govern themselves 
by their own laws, which requiring the assent of the same sove- 
reign will have a sufficient degree of uniformity of object to 
ensure the public good. The respective parliaments of the two 
islands wefe entirely independent of each other; they sepa- 
Vately grahted supplies, and they respectively enquired into the 
application of thekr grants ; they each had a distinct economy 
and an entire independence, yet they were firmly united in 
allegiance to one head. After ages of wars, peaceably by in- 
heritaifce, the king of Scotland became king of England, and 
thus the^crown of Scotland was united with the crowns of Eng- 
land and Ireland on the head of one common sovereign, to de- 
scend by the same rule of succession through future generations ; 
however, Scotland retained its separate nationality; the Scotch 
court removed to London, but the Scotch parliament remained 
at home, quite distinct from the parliaments in England and in 
Ireland. At length, England and Scotland united themselves 
together into one kingdom, their parliaments met together and 
mingled themselves into one body ; and a century later the king- 
dom of GreatffBritain united itself wdth the kingdom of Ireland, 
aUd the parliaments of the sister islandsmiixed themselves up 
with each other into one body. 

British dominion will continue to extend itself as long us 
liberty and justice are duly maintained. The legal morle of 
extending the constitution to countries detached from the British 
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islos^ is, by leaviog to tlie people of each separate state their own 
rightful power of making their own laws ; for, the parliamenl bf 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelancl cannot be 
esteemed a competent legislature to judge of the righfl^of any: 
colony or otliqf territory whose people are not represented in' 
that parliament. There is no obligation whatever on any colony 
to conform itself to the will of any sovereign, or of jiny parlia-' 
ment whatever in which it is not directly represented, for where 
there is no authority to ordain, there is no obligation to obey; 
justice requires that the colonies shall be governed according to 
the established principles of the constitution and known laws of 
the empire. Kvery British colony has been settled as nearly as 
possible on the constitutional form of government which is enjoyed 
hy all persons in the mother country, every British colony long 
enjoyed its constitutional right of a separate legislature, and 
every British colony has an inalienable right to maintain its own 
liberties. Nothing but the free grant and assent of the people 
gave the laws force originally in the mother country, and wherever 
they are introduced, nothing but the free assent of the people on 
the spot can possibly render them legal, just, and binding ; there* 
fore, no newly acquired territory can be bound by any law of the 
English parliament, without such manifest injustice and iniquity 
as must render null and void all such pretended ^aws ; for,!/ 
they were admitted, ^they would render all the rights of the 
people entirely uncertain and unlixed, whieff is odious to the 
law. For the parliament of England to impose the laAvs of Eng- 
land, or any one of its own jicts, as law upon any colon j or any 
other country is the highest possible injustice and iniquity. 
Nevertheless, how distinct soever the several colonies and pro- 
vinces of Britain may seem to be in, point of situation, as well as 
in the exercise of a separate legislative power in each, they arc 
yet firmly united by the crown, so as to form one vast empire, 
which will never be divided if the safe and honest policy be 
adopted, of maintaining the British constitution inviolate in all 
parts of the empire : for it is a system so natural, so bene0cial, 
and so engaging to the generality of mankind, that by the same 
means we might kohl the empire of the world ; to do* this, it is 
oflly necessai^ that ^the laws of natural eqbity, justice, and li- 
berty shall he strictly observed, and the abomination of politics! 
servitude be abolished. When any person becomes subject to 
Britain, then that person naturally, constitutionally, and legally 
inherits the rights of a Briton ; his slib'missiop places him under 
the protection of the constitution, hut even natural equity does 
t'ost India Mag. viri. No. 44, tubj. n 
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not permit the inferior rights of property to be alienated without 
the consent or fault of the proprietors thereof ; much less can it 
permit alienation, annulling, or changing of a nation’s most 
•valuable inheritance, the laws of their country, without the due 
consent of the people themselves. * 

*• A parliament cannot exercise a sovereign legislative power 
over any people whatever, who have not their own clue share of 
power in that parliament; neither can a people be induced to 
submit themselves implicitly to a parliament in which they have 
no share of power. The very nature of a parliament limits its 
powder to its own constituents ; they send their representatives to 
answer fo^ themselves, but not to domineer over unrepresented 
colonies aAd nations of whom they know nothing whatever, with 
whom they have no connexion or sympathy, but who are aliens 
to them in language, in religion, and necessarily also in their 
laws. 


THE COMPANY’S REVENUE COLLECTION-SYSTEM 
DESCRIBED. 


The instances are so rare of individuals in the service of the 
East India Company, coming forward manfully and fearlessly to 
give a faithful and correct account of the abuses existing in the 
administrative system of India, which we have so loudly and so 
repeatedly denounced, that it is with unusual gratification we 
present our readers with the following extract from an excellent 
poem, just published, entitled “ India,” by a young civilian/ to 
which we briefly alluded in our last. The execution of the work 
is beyond all praise, and the feelings and motives under which it 
was dictated, will confer more lasting honour and credit on iu 
author, than all the empty rank and wealth which the East India 
Company, or any other Company, could grant. Let the British 
government read this, and blush, that under the cloak of its 
sanction and authority, such things are b^ing continued to an 
extent of which they can form no conception ; and that other 
abuses of the existing administration, equally flagrant and iniqui- 


tous, are not more frequently brought to public notice, is attribii- 



e entirely to the mercenary and dishonourable motives 
feelings ^of those, who as instrrfments and witnesses of fhe 
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"system out of which they ai e created, possess not the candour, 
the manlinesi^ or the heart to specie out, a^ the young cWilian 
has (lone. 


Now mark me ! If a fierce! fannlic hont 
Wlios« law was blood, and cruelty their boast, 

I leaped wllli the wronjjR of liiry uiicontrolleti 
A conquered race too happy to be bold — 

It each successive century that past 

Hroiight burdens more, and greater than the Inst, 

''Till the |Hior slaves had nothing left to give, 

Rii^the mere mess on which tliey strove U) live — 

If mind and body with Ih-ir torture bowed, 

Their feelings withered, and their souls were cowed, 
’Till man, the noble image of his Cod, 

TVas scarcely better than the ground be trod — 

Was it for >oii to irnittife thnr part, 

To plant your banner on tlie people’s heart 
To tear away man’s earliest, dearest right, 

From honest hands that worked but could not fight, 
To make their scheme the basis of your own. 

To wear the count rj ’s bosom to the bone. 

To exact the growing tribute as it end*. 

With all the damning guilt it compreiietuls, 

As if man’s happiness w'cro a pretence, 

Man’s worthy an estimate of pounds and p§(g:e? 

And when men fainted with the load they bore, 

And the vexed earth would }ield her stores no more. 
Was it for }o« to call^rreurs a debt. 

To sell goods, houses, all that you could get, 

To strike amazement thro' the heart of home. 

And drive the starving wretches forth to roam 
Thro* winter’ii rain or siimmer’H blazing day, 
Because they pay not W’tmt tbej cannot pay ? 

And when e’en then your claims remain unpaid, 

Was it for you to use the prison’s aid, 
fmmure the ruined man who never knew 
A fault but that of labouring for you ; 

Tear him from all he knows and loves on earih. 
Whatever h's high descent, his rank, his worth, 

I'ake freedom from the swtdling heart you’ve broke, 
.fdd insult 4o misfortune’s bitter stitoke, 

Until it please your high and mighty mind 
To loose the galling chains ’twas sin to bind. 

And send him with dishonour back again, 

To beg at liberty from belter men? 

And this not now and then — not hero and there^ 
Put always, and to thousands — everj- where. 
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THE GRANTS, AGAIN! 

c • t 

OR, THE EXTREMES OF STUPIDITY AND FOLLY. 

. In the Government, there are two Grants — pleafsant, agreeable 
• men in private life — nobody better; full of fraternal affection, and 
addicted id piety and port-wine. 

Robert the Second, is going out Governor of Bombay. Herein 
is his cunning. Charles the First, (we mean, the First of the 
Grants,) remains President of the Hoard of Control ; but, like a 
muph more exalted personage, similarly designated, it is quite clear 
that he has already lost his head. Would it be believed that so 
much ignorance could be found in any collected body of thirteen 
commonly educated individuals, as has been displayed in the 
concoction of the new India Bill, if one did not toow the fact? 
The right honourable Charles Grant, (which rather surprizes us,) 
not knowing the world was round, imagined that every place east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, must be some where in the East 
Indies ; but the Liverpool merchants, who have seen maps and 
looked at globes, have discovered that Dantzic is fifteen miles 
farther East from Westminster, than the Cape of Good Hope. So 
that, His Majesty^s Commissioners for the Affairs of India, by a 
'stupid, tbiLk-headed piece of ignorance, which the veriest, dirtiest, 
scamp of Stinkointilee would be ashamed of, have regularly 
thrown overboard the Act which they themselves obtained from 
the present Parliament in its last session, and which came into 
operation only on the 22nd of April’ ; stifling their own offspring, 
as soon sA the month is up ! We beg our readers to turn to page 
369 of the sixth volume of this magazine, where they will find the 
Act at full length ; and they will be fully persuaded that it 
authorizes the import of tea from Dantzic. We trust, that, no 
new law will again close our ports against the delicious and fragrant 
herb, known in Russia by the name of flowery tea, and restrict 
the people of the United Kingdom to the use of large leaf coarse 
Bohea, damaged with bilge water on a long voyage, and \ery 
musty and dusty by long keeping. We know of no simple mea- 
sure by which Parliament can so effectually promote temperance, 
as by keeping the ports open to a fair supply o^ tea of every 
description from every quarter, without regard to its bearings and 
distance, its latitude or even its longitude ; without obliging every 
tea ship to work a traverse, to sail into a certain latitude before 
they run down their longitude, whether east or west, and to double 
the Hope, the Horn, or else either ^rope through the straits of 
Magellah; or, penetrate through the Arctic seas. Alexandria, is 
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to the eastward of the Hope, and Porto Bello is to the westward 
of the Horn, Certainly it was the very intention of the framers 
of the existingjiaw, that it should be^lawful to import teas from 
Suez, and also from Panama. But, forsooth, if the sea made a 
breach in the isthmus of Suez or in the isthmus of Darien, and a 
tea ship was to take advantage of such a breach or canal by 
sailing straight home through it, instead of tossing her crew and*' 
cargo about the stormy seas of the Antarctic for some weeks, then 
the officers of customs, instead of congratulating her captain on his 
safe arrival by a passage hitherto undiscovered, would clap the 
King’s broad-arrow upon her, just as if he had got hold of a wreck* 
or of a sturgeosi, or of a whale. The prerogative which allots the 
tail of a whale to the Queen, is now allowed to be barbarous, as 
Her Majesty has not so much occasion for the tail as she has for 
the head matter or the jawbone. However, should the 2200 
chests of tea imported into Liverpool, by too short a voyage, bo 
confiscated by the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, then the 
Queen will have a clearer claim on the cargo, as suitable, for her 
tea table, though it is not fit for the public market or the general 
consumption of the baser people. The broad-arrow makes it 
imperial tea. The royal household ask no qeustions, for con- 
science sake. Like the Queen, Mr. Grant will have a claim on 
the prize; the Tea would disturb his sweet slumDers; but the 
chronometers will enable him to ascertain what o’clftek it is at 
Greenwich, the next time he awakes, to issU^*an order in council, 
or to frame a public bill. But, we believe that the India minister 
leaves such matters of mere detail to the Secretary of the Board, 
and the Secretary who did these things, has doubled thA Cape of 
Good Hope, he was not out in his reckoning; howevef, since the 
president is out in his longitude, and Macaulay is not here to draw 
up another Bill, and to gammon the house to send it up to Lord 
Brougham, but as Mr. Grant is on good terms with the Pope of 
Rome, the best thing he can do is to send to his holiness for a bull, 
altering the limits which his predecessors last fixed upon for the 
Indies. Mr. Grant, may remind his holiness of what he has 
already done for Ireland ; and also tell him that during his ad- 
ministration of India, he has there extended episcopacy and adopted 
•popery ! Purely the Pope cannot refuse to bring the Capes of 
the Indies a few^miles closer to each other, especially as the 
people of Dantzic and of New York are heretics, quite out of the 
pale of the church. 

This mistake of His Majesty's ministers, ought to rouse Par- 
liament from the lethargy into which it is sunk, and to cause the 
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members to look into the tea question, and see il’ tliere is uiiy 
reason, why it shnnld not be imported from any part and in any 
vessel, even in a junk, transhipped if they please aUSucz, or even 
at Dantzie, for where can he the harm? Jf it suits the thirsty 
artizan, to import tea from Hotterdam instead of giji from Sche- 
datti, where can be the injury to the ship owner or the capitalist? 
the only objection can be, that one of the links of the long chain of 
the domestic monopoly of the land owners would be fracUired ; and 
that every concession to the liberty of trade is a step towards the 
repeal of the Corn-Law, which imposes heavy taxes on the poor, 
for slight temporary advantages to the rich. 

Bat, what a ministerial mistake this is. No one ^ver suspected 
that the Grants would discover the longitude j but, when they 
were off the Cape, Charles was quite old enough to know that he 
was to the west of Dantzic. At all events, he has convinced his 
colleagues, that, infuture, they must not trust to him to look out 
alone for the longitude; but they must put a steady smart hand 
into his watch : the right honourable gentleman may do very well 
to take the height of the sun, at noon; but, as soon as the watch 
is set, on goes the night-cap, and lie ne\or thinks about where the 
ship goes to; in fact he is a mere line weather bird, all his life he 
has been, as it were, running down the trades, merely shifting his 
sUin sails, or^ almost, only like a Dutch Indiaman, (taking in a single 
reef for fear of a squall in the night, to avoid^ turning out. 

We commenced tllfs article, by adopting wlial the John Bull 
has said; and we conclude it by a quotation from (he St. James’s 
Chronicle, concerning the Red-tape Ministers; — “Whoever 
complimented Mr. Charles Grant, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord 
Conyngham, upon the administrative talents of any of them? yet, 
I these men have supped from the public spoon and pap-boat, the 
whole substance of their animal being! there is not an ounce, a 
scruple, a dram, a grain of one of them, that has not been con- 
tributed by the public bounty; and yet it is to be seen, how little 
we have got for our money.’' 


, THL CITY OF PAL ACTS., 

So fco/t Itje scene, fco I'urmed I'of jtn ; ^ ' 

So€iir!)t Ibe tymnts ttml deblroy,— A'leyc of CorifHh, 

In nature nothing mure exhilarating ! just landed at Cliauiid- 
paul ghaut, and the aspect of the City of Palaces," still as 
enchanting as a chapter from the ** Thoii4»aiid. and One Tales, * 
tliin^^ so new, and because new, therefore so inteicsting. I 
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could dreaiu away an exiitence lo the emotions the rej^iou has 
called up. Two hours before noon^ and yet so tensible is the heat 
from the scathing rays of the already^blazing sun, thaUl am bent to 
earth with lassitude and enervation. Oh fora breath from the dreary 
and[cold shoreS of my own England ! My energies are gone ; I have 
scarcely strength to raise my pen towards the ink, to tell you the* 
situation in which I am plunged : mats allons, I have just landed 
at Chaund-paul ghaut, and having reached under the shelter of a 
huge canopy, which [ am directed to consider as a sample of native 
ingenuity, formed from a single leaf of the palmetto palm. — 1 have 
reached, I reffbat, my friend carriage, which from an fiirly 

hour, has been in waiting for me; the blinds studiously sealed so 
as to exclude the minutest particle of the sun’s light, and the 
roof covered with matting, kept in a constant state of moisture : 
and am on my route to the most attractive and European station 
of this splendid capital, \ ‘iz, Cliowringhee. The interior of the 
i-arriage, is darker than a dungeon ; so, to describing to you 
the beauties of the drive would be a work of most absolute fiction. 
My friend’s conversation has thrown a spell however over time, 
and the horses are pulled up, I am arrived before \ thought we 
could have emerged from the first angle. The mansion has *a 
superb exterior, it i^ a square, lofty, massif^ architectural pile, 
surrounded by successive tiers of balconies and verandas, supported 
on beautiful columns of the^ Corinthian or composite orders. It 
IS embellished too by a handsome portico, which having jienetrated, 
youv advance through a magnificent, cold, marble vestibule and 
aUiroase, to a suite of spacious and sumptuous saloons. The floor, * 
except the floor of the hall, is covered with that delightful 

maoafacture, Ipdia matting, and thence the footsteps over it arc 
so iioisele.s6, that a further effect is produced to enhance the 
voluptuousness in which the senses are steeped. But, nothing 
I abhor so much as miniitiss; so, in a few rapid words, 1 shall tell 
yoti, that the ceilings ai^bang with chandeliers and^unkas, the 
^alls divided be^wQisn folding doors, mirrors, anci Venetians ; tha 
lateral boundaries of the apartment literally studded with ottomans , 
and attendants in ,rptii|ueB, that would do honour to the G rand 
Heignor. Such a sight! a dozen Kitmigars, just analyze the fea- 
tcfcs of the^l^ ooilllllie and countenance ; see a w'hite robe of the 
clearest and mcst heautifahtexturc, pink, blue, ycllovv,^4ir crimson 
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satiD drawers, sandali in the place of shoes, and then the turban so 
fanciful and picturesque, a jink one, for instance, set off by a ban- 
deau of silver lace ! and, now, do look at the creatures smile ! he 
is a Mussulman, that you discover at a glance ; born under the 
meridians of London or Paris. A vone pronounced, as it is he 
"is a voluptuary in the most expressive signification of the term. 
How different from the Hindoo'^ There is one pulling to and 
fro the light and ornamental cords of the Punkah. For hours, 
he has been at that lazy operation. Now, watch the distinctions 
in bis form, the physiognomy of the Moorman. ^What a being ! 
By my soul, I believe him unmoved by a single impulse worthy 
the name of passion. Speak to him ; he is neither Rohilla, noi 
Afghan, every inch a Bengallee, docile to servility, abstemious to 
frugality, poor to destitution ; timid, passive, smiling, treacherous ! 
in the very heart of British civilization, reduced by political 
tyranny to the most womandike species of barbarism. 8o much 
to the honour of the rule of England in Asia ! But how abomina- 
ble prosy I am. You must wish me at the Antarctic. I have 
not, however, told you a twentieth of the delights, with which iny 
brain is whiVling. Which, among the gods of antiquity, is it, 
represented with his finger on his lips WJiat a lesson for those, 
who in the sad preJlicament of myself, have lost half their wits I 
Yet, have patience with me, beautiful Isabelle; you knowuliat 
an unfoitunate Kaleidoscopic mind Lliave ; and, more unfortunate 
still, how ii.y pen keeps time with its rapid and eteroj^LvIpCW 
All the ladies (I am completely ensconced by la 
awfully for tiffin ; ten to one you don’t know n 
Tiffin is an elegant interpretation of that gro^l) 
people in India could not eat luncheon to 
dom : but as to tiffin, it is the moal p^atioh < 




day. The term tiffin, includes 
cation of variety in the catalogue ef 
to touch, soarcetly to touch, the rich 
before you; but the stipposf rion aii4 
immepse distances. It is the luxufias. 
revels in. Right! wear out the tiffin hi 
for the conso; and in the mean ^wbile^, ^ 
Impour of drinking to >ou m clal*et/ 
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sparkling A. L. E. ? The challenge no sooner given is accepted, 
and Mrs. very plausibly may be supposed to rise rather jo- 
cularly from table j when eight, ten, perhaps twenty bumpers of 
Hodgson, liave^leiit the magic of their exhilarating aid to resnsci- 
lale her drooping powers. Mrs. P. is a delightful woman! so fat, 
fair, but, hush ! — forty, she is not; at least no symptoms, not a 
line of care, not a wrinkle, redolent ; I swear to you, with smiles 
and blushes. Of all society in the world, society in IndiaT is the 
most bctc and unendurable. Such forms, such punctilios ) it would 
be as easy to learn the rules of the House of Commons. Invite u 
party lo your house ; ask Mrs- General A. and Mrs. Major B. buti 
lead Mrs. Major before Mrs. General, to the place of honour; 
and, oh! fire and flames of vengeance descend upon your head. 
Tfic General A. u'oiild lead Mrs. General from your house that 
instant 3 and do not think I ofler you any exaggeration: this is 
fact, fact, having actually taken place at Madras. But, speaking 
of (Calcutta, wliich par excellence is the “ City of Palaces,’* I never 
knew but one musical lady there. The rest, '‘could not sound a 
note on the piano for the world 3 it was so long since they had 
given up practice; the heat, the excessive heat, ^as such au 
obstacle: and then, th^ nursery, their case was the hardest iinagin. 
able.” Dear, sweet, intellectual beings, that can toy away life 
before a mirror; sorting over finery, and scolding, or diverting in 
the idle prattle of their ayahit ! Mrs. C— ’s beauty, course 
is transcendent ; celebrated tooforherconuoisseurship in painting, 
could not ensure the English school, would rather undergo 
purgatory, %hm have the “ Helen,” even of Westall in her house. 
Exquisite selection ! nothing less than a Claude, or a Domeni- 
chinp« or a Canaletti ; superb taste, prodigious sagacity. Now, 
lU^iy view of the Breota, by Canaletti ; beautiful to excess of 
beauty, soft, delicious^ iiidllli, is brought for the verdict of Mrs. 

— • for ojbject, it uil^^ted, that the artist, is no more than 
<gir own Tugier, Mrs. C, cannot endure it. The«picture, to use 
her own words, “ iS thoroughly defective.”. By Minerva, the 
women of Calcutta have fine souls, you would say so, did you take a 
drive in the evening round thecourse, and attending the spot allotted 
twice during the week to the public performanceof the band ; descend 
from your equipage, and enjoy the sweet converse of their yet 
jsweetcr vivacity in the flow of their ideas? But, be 
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■ure yuu wtfiar a red' coat with a cpuple of golden epauielte«, or 
that you are in the civil eervice, with at least the rank of a ten 
years, standing, otherwise ^ou will he utterly “trotted off/’ an 
'ineligible of the most hopeless caste. Hut more of the ladies 
another time. My first evening at Calcutta w&s particularly 
•sombre. 1 was neither interloper, nor griff, but a mere wayward 
fanciful being, travelling the world over for personal gratification. 
At ten, at night we rose Irom dinner ; cuffet , and liquors succeeded , 
hut with these swept away the residue of the enchantments of the 
evening. Every one was thoroughly ennuyeux, myself not th 
least; and in vain 1 attempted to render the niomSnt less tedious, 
by reference to topics of the most general interest. “Topics of 
the most general interest,” how^ever, w ere the least adapted to the 
singularly obtuse intellects of this singular society. Turning to 
a civil servant, T remarked, that the political condition of Europe 
was as critical as that of 1 ndia seemed anomalous, and he responded 
by assuring me, “ that the offices of judge, collector, aud opium 
grower, w'cre so onerous that no other sul>jects occupied hisatteu- 
lion whereupon, being on my left Hanked by a remarkably 
handsome, d'ai’k moustachioed captain, 1 addressed myself to him 
also, by observing, that of all men of the day perhaps there was 
not one so admirak^y chosen as the present governor of that Pre- 
sidency ; to this, I had no sooner given utterance, than the captain 
literally raved. I saw my mistake, ^hut like many a general after 
the battl^, wdien it was too late, I took iny hat, and pleading 
illness, was <!fir before a \oice could be raised entreating me to 
sUy. Did 1 repent the rashness ? impossible ! it was to allow of 
my being ravished by a night of unimaginable splendour. There 
W'as a breeze, a breeze afloat, and 1 rushed onward till I reached 
the very margin of the waters. Beautiful Hooghly ! 1 hear the 
murmur of thy waves, as at that hour they lay all bare to the 
warm moonlight. I w^andered on along the wliole extent of the 
esjplanade r ;the hour was so calm, the palace of tl^i governor looked 
gorgeous, and told of the pomp and sovereignty' that rmgned witliifi ; 
f passed hastily in front of the Town Hall, and then, the Supreme 
Court; the first, invoked my admiratiou ; but the latter, shabbj , 
dilapidated, gloomj , shewed how far ii w.is regarded as the 
genius at war with the spirit of all surrounding objects. I marched 
^n, I not wearied ; there was the C'ustom House, aud almost 
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attached to it, the residence of the old deceased Commodore ; theO| 
there was Crarstin’s Buildings, then the splendid Hurkaru esta- 
blishment, furtlf^r on Tank Square, and the Monument to tha 
gallant Ochterlony ; while in the distance to the left, the lung, 
beautiful, line, yclept the Writers’ Buildings. But, hist ! hist ! 
a serenade ; I hear the tones of a guitar ! Adieu ! more, perhaps, 
to-morrow ! 


MILITAUY TYHAJVNY IN THE INDIAN ARMY, 
in our last uu^iber, we published the congratulatory addresses 
of the military masonic lodges in the Madras Presidency to that 
long persecuted officer Colonel Smytbe of the Cavalry, on the 
full and honourable acquittal he had obtained of the foul charge 
preferred against him by Sir Robert O'Callaghan, the Com- 
mander-in-chief; and sought to be sustained by conspiracy and 
perjury. We had at that time received from India very volu- 
minous papers relating to that extraordinary proceeding, to the 
libellous remark made by Sir Robert O’Callaghan in general 
orders on the acquittal, and to tlie universal disgust and dis- 
satisfaction felt throughout every branch of the Indian army at 
a line of conduct so scandalous and degrading on the ^art of his , 
Excellency, and his seeming determination, in utter disregard to 
every principle of honor and justice, to scrffrti with the arm of 
his power, a hand of official unwortliies in every combination to 
work tbe ruin of any honourable character obnoxious to them. 
I'rom these papers we had intended to cull plentifully Tor our 
present number, but recent arrivals from Madras^avftig inun- 
dated our table with further letters and documents, relating to tbe 
outrageous course still pursued by the Commander-in-chief, under 
the secret guidance of the Adjutant General and Judge Advocate 
General, in regard to Colonel Smythe, and tlie vile means em- 
ployed against him ; as well as in regard to the quickly following 
trial of another officer of that army, also a victim to foul confede- 
ration, and these papers being of a nature so serious as to involve 
\ery high parties. in and about Fort St. George in jnatters of 
in#st grave ucfusation ; we require more time for tlfcir considera- 
tion than the period tor publication now allows. 

In the case of Ensign Hiern some lime ago, we refrained from 
publishing much that we considered of a nature to refltict the ut- 
most disgrace on Sir Robert O’Callaglian, because we were led 
to understand the Court of Directors had decided there to inter- 
pose llicir authority, and to terminate the iuiquitiou.s system to 
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which that young officer was sacrificed. His unfortuuate death 
of a broken-heart while under the suspension to which head- 
quarters sb tyrannically an*d cruelly subjected Kim, in the face 
of two acquittals by the Court which tried him, alone, stayed, if 
we may believe what we then heard, the transmission of such a 
dispatch to the Madras Council as would have caused Sir llobert 
O'Callaghan to observe more delicacy and caution for the future, 
in interfering with and commenting on courts-martial proceed- 
ings and judgments. We regretted this at the time, for the sacri- 
fice of that individual officer’s life, rendered such a dispatch the 
urgently called for ; and we had reason to think from what 
we heard of Sir Robert’s official qualifications aftd habits, and of 
the dispositions of those by whom he has been in all things 
directed since the death of his military secretary Colonel Lynd- 
say, that the evil system would be persevered in until the army 
might be brought into the discontented and agitated state in 
which all late letters and arrivals therefrom now represent it 
to be. 

The several general orders on the recent trials of (^.aptain 
M* Donald of the Cavalry, at Hydrabad — of Colonel Smythe of 
the Cavalry at Yizagapatam — and of Captain Sprye, Deputy 
Judge Adi^cate General, at Masulipatam, all rapidly following 
each other, will, we doubt not, excite some surprise in our 
military readers l^ven those, who from having served in India, 
know something of the infamy of the Madras head-quarter system, 
and who looks on the assembly of courts-martial; as something 
whiclM should be better than the mere calling together bodies of 
fifteen honourable men to have them put to act on their oaths, 
and to the bSst of their judgments, in order that their decisions 
,may be insultingly returned to them with a string of comments 
directly impugning by implication, not only their character for 
honesty, integrity, and impartiality, but for every principle of 
truth, honour, and justice, by which as officers and gentlemen 
they were bound by the strongest of human obligations, to con- 
sider and to decide on the matters and questions submitted to 
them. 

That sbinq of these courts-martial, particiriarly those of Mr. 
Hiern, Colonel Smythe, and Captain Sprjye, musf lead to psKni- 
c|ilar investigation by the authorities in this country, we are per- 
fectly assured, so seriously as the honour, the character, and the 
well-being of the Madras army stand affected by them. Our 
confined limits have enabled us to give but one of them in this 
number, but in the next we shall insert the others, with such re- 
marks afid opinions as the perusal of the numerous documents 
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with which they have been accouipaai^u, and the infamy of the 
proceedings, may seem to require. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF A NATIVE FUNC- 
TIONARY. 

John Sullivan, Esq., the late collector of Coimbatoor^ gave evi> 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the affairs of the East India Company, and made the following 
statement concerning the treatment of native civil functionaries. 

Since I left Coimbatoor, Ramia, who for 14 years was my 
chief native oflieer in that province, he being the head shem- 
tadar of Coimbatoor, has been made a close prisoner in his own 
house, and kept under the custody of peons for many months, 
before he was made acquainted with the charges preferred against 
him, by people instigated to come forward against him, and who 
wished to get his place. This was under the authority of 
Mr. Thomas, my successor. Other instances of the same sort 
have occurred in the provinces of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, where 
the head native agents of former collectors were imprisoned in 
the same way by the collector who succeeded to office. The 
bringing of the native officer to trial, depends upon the European 
collector-magistrate, and the European is bound to Import to thq 
government that he has put the native into confinement ; he is 
empowered to try, summarily, all offences d^inst the revenue, 
and all instances of bribery or extortion committed by any person 
under him, but be is prohibited from carrying his judgment into 
effect until it has been approved of by the board of revenife ; but, 
if the person whom he has tried considers liimselfj^ aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector, under the ninth regula- 
tion of the year 1822, he is entitleijr to appeal against it to the 
governor in council and the board of revenue ; and the governor 
in council is authorised to take one of three courses, viz., to grant 
the relief prayed for, to constitute a special commission for the 
trial of the appeal, or, to indorse the petition, that the petitioner 
is to seek his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals : these 
tribunals are e&pressly prohibited from entertaining any suit 
against the c^llector^ for any proceeding arising oht of ibis regu- 
lation, except the petitioner shall produce the indorsement from 
the governor in council ; so, that, if the governor in council shall 
refuse relief or to constitute a commission and give the indorse- 
ment, which has been the case in the instancq of Ramia, then the 
petitioner is without remedy. In the Madras territories there 
is not any thing having the most remote resemblance {o our law 
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orilering the writ of habeas corpus. Redress by appeal to a siiif 
in tke law courts ia attended with such great difTiciilty, delay, 
and expense, that Lord Hastings has recorded ^is opinion, that 
a suit in court, by a poor man, is a mere mockery.” The pre- 
sent practice of imprisonment before trial is vei^ reprehensible. 
It is a common practice amongst the inferior native servants to 
combine together and conspire against the superior native olTicers 
as soon as the European collector quits his situation : this prac- 
tice was followed in the cases of Tinnevelly and in Tanjore ; and 
Coimbatoor is the third instance in which the moment the Kuro- 
P^an collector left the province, the head native agent of the pro- 
vince has been tried and imprisoned ; though m two out of the 
three instances, the men so tried and imprisoned have at length 
been exculpated ; in all these three cases, the new European col- 
lector abused his fiscal powers, by imprisoning the head confiden- 
tial native, the prime minister of his immediate predecessor. 

If the native officers arc very corrupt it is entirely in conse- 
quence of our treatment of them ; for they have no interest in 
working for ns, and therefore, whenever they can they invariably 
work against us. If we held out to the natives the same induce- 
ments as to Europeans the natives would be as honest as 
£uropeansy» Upon all occasions of any native being imprisoned 
*he should* have a direct appeal to the governor in council ; under 
the native egovenjirents every native always enjoyed that privilege : 
this would not amount absolutely to a habeas, because it would 
not be imperative upon the government to order the release of 
such asperson, as a judge is obligec> to grant a habeas corpus. At 
preseDt,cnative officers imprisoned by collectors, under summary 
process, have no such appeal ; every native may indeed present 
a petition to the government, but the government can only deal 
with such petitions through the medium of the regulations. 
Actually, a collector places a guard over his native assistant, 
and seizes all bis books and papers, and puts his seal upon his 
property; in the instance mentioned at Tinnevelly, it is upon 
record that the papers of the man were seized, and his person 
confined, before process was commenced; the same also took 
plac6 in tfie 4^se of the native functionary at Tanjore; and agaip. 
it was the case with respect to the head native agent at Coim6a- 
tore* In the cases of the two parties, who were declared inno- 
cent, one of them was confined previous to trial, and his property 
placed under attachment, the other was kept in confinement, 
after he had satisfied the judgment ; and in the case of Tanjore, 
the commission of appeal awarded compensation to the amount of 
about 4&f., expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com- 
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pensation he could award, could remunerate the men for .the 
«iifi'erings they have undergone from that process of tho collector. 
Such imprisonfhents have the eflect* of degrading th'e prisoner 
beyond all expression in the eyes of the iiati\es; no man of sensi- 
bility and right feeling can ever recover it. The native oflicer 
employed by mo was placed under surveillance by Mr. Thomas, 
iny successor, ten days after I quitted the province; lu4 has made 
an appeal to the government, and 1 have made an appeal for him 
to the court of directors ; the Madras government took no notice 
whatever of his appeal ; instead of ordering the process prescribed 
by the new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolg^is 
anti vexatious. *l)y which the man was left without any remedy- 
[ cannot possibly tell how long lie will remain under restraint, 
whether he will always remain under surveillance ; his property 
was sequestered, and security was demanded of him, to the 
amount of 20,000/., all before the trial commenced ; he is a man 
in whom I had the greatest possible conlideuce ; unless he is 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, his property which is 
now under setjuestration ought to be restored to him with in- 
terest; but from what passed upon the former occasion, with 
respect to the native oflTicer of Tanjore, who got about 40/. 
damages, I suppose this will not be the case. Accej^ding to the 
existing law, Ramia, who is now under surveillance, 9ught to 
brought to trial, but these provisions and regulations have beeu 
entirely dispensed with in this instance, and therefore it is im- 
possible for me to say when he will be relieved from his present 
restraint. It is no where started upon what ground the Iws have 
been dispensed with. Ramia, when aggrieved, made hi| appeal in 
the manner prescribed by law ; but the government, instead of com- 
plying with the throe provisions of the law, upon the occasion of 
a native functionary appealing against the orders of a collector, in 
granting relief constituting a commission, or indorsing the petition 
to the ordinary tribunals; indorsed his petition as ** Frivolous 
and Vexatious !” 

Ramia, was tried by Mr. Thomas the collector, who was both pro- 
secutor and judge, by a summary process, and the result of bis 
trial under this* summary process, by this gentleman, was his 
conviction of embzzUng the revenue of about £800; it was an 
ex-parte conviction ; he was sentenced to repay the amount which 
he was said to have embezzled, with a fine of equal amount. 1 
learn from persons who were present at the trial, that not a singjle 
evidence was confronted with Ramia in the cdurt, neither waf he 
himself present in court at the time when the investigation took 
place : consequently, ho has appealed to the Governor ia'Council^ 
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from this summary conviction, in the way pointed out by law ; hnf 
the Governor in Council, hjis, against law, refused to allow tb-^ 
ordinary law courts to entertain his appeal. 

The executive government is not authorized to dispense witli 
the law of appeal at its own pleasure, and therd is no similar 
instance upon record; indeed, the government has in general 
scrupulously observed the laws, often to its own detriment : neither 
can the government at its pleasure remove a judge, if his decree 
should be displeasing, on that accouut ; such a power has never 
been exercised ; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the 
head-court, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott, because their proceeding 
in a case before them was not approved of in England. However; 
lately the Madras government has exercised the power of removing 
a judge, without assigning any reason ; but it is in direct contra- 
diction to the orders of the authorities in England ; by which 
orders, the local governments are expressly prohibited from 
removing any civil servant from his office, without a proper 
investigation. 

When Ramia heard that people had trumped up charges against 
him, he implored that those charges might be produced; and in 
the early part of the year 1829, L made the most earnest solicita- 
tions in hisybefaalf, telling the government, that if the province of 
Coimbatods had attained a considerable share of prosperity, it 
was owing mainly ttc his talents and exertions, and that if any 
charges were to be brought against him, they might be brought 
forward at once ; but no notice was taken of these applications. 

In Jknuary, 1830, L quitted the Utuation of collector of C’oini- 
batoor, and five days after I had quitted the province, the charges 
were produced ; Ramia was arrested ; kept in his own house under 
a guard of peons ; all communication cut off from him ; his papers 
were seized; his property was sequestered; and security to the 
amount of £20,000 was demanded, before he had been made 
aequainted with the charge against him. On the very day that I 
aailed from Madras for England, the first process against Ramia 
was issued. All the circumstances, which happened when 1 was 

India, aje stated in the memorial that 1 presented on the subject 
10 ^ the court «f directors : his own petitions are now before the 
directors. * 

I have heard from many persons on the spot, that a great number 
of moat serious alterations have been made in the system of land 
revenue by Mr. Thomas the collector, of his own authority, 
aaiioualy affecting the prosperity of the province and the right uf 
the inhe^bitants. 
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THE TRADE OF INDIA. 

i^pplics to the ^Queries submitted by^the, India Board to Petef 

Gordon, Bsq. 

^ ( Co7ttittufi(/ from No. 43, page 610.) 

Ill 1788, the free merchants at Calcutta continued to make 
Ureauous efforts to remit the fortunes acquired by Ihe civil and 
military functionaries of the Company by the medium of the pro- 
duce of British India^on British built bottoms, direct to the Com- 
pany’s own warehouse in London, and to be sold by the 
Company in its own hall, instead of covering a circuitous trade 
by foreign Europe and independent America ; but, Load 
('ornwallis was shocked, and said " The principle of regu- 
lating commerce and the commercial regulations of the Com- 
pany have been indecorously arraigned by the free merchants^ as 
if they considered themselves authorized to trade without rule or 
regulation, and agreeable to their own conceptions of a free 
trade — that is, they thought they bad a natural right to hire 
weavers and to pay them liberally for their work, to reward them 
according to their industry and skill, instead of limiting them to 
the most scanty subsistence ; that they had a right to buy piece 
goods at higher prices than the Company’s commercial governors, 
counsellors, judges, magistrates, and agents filled as the 
assize price. * 

In 1793, in consequence of the decided slfpport given by Mr. 
Dundas to the free traders, private trade first became an object of 
legislative enactment, and the Company was compelled to increase 
the exports of British manufactures and produce, and fb bring 
home the fortunes of individuals. The Company reluctantly ad- 
mitted as a great innovation on their monopoly of the trade tvith 
India, that, the surplus produce of India, beyond what the ap- 
propriated capital of the Company could, bring home, should be 
considered as the means of transferring the fortunes of the 
servants in India to London : hereby, the Company lost their 
monopoly of the remittance of funds from India, and private 
traders stepp'ed in and intercepted these funds, which had here- 
tofore been remitted either legally through the^ Company’s 
treasury, or illegally under the cover of foreifn flags. The 
charter act of 1793,*also provided for a private export trade from 
London of British produce and manufactures, whereby the Com- 
pany said they were forestalled by private tradere iu the sale t^ 
European goods in India; so that, their three usual modes of 
providing fiiuds for the Company’s homeward investmaot; 
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venue, remittance, and sales were no longer availa}>le, and llic 
funds could be |>rovidod only by loans, on condition of paying a 
high rate of interest in London, at the rate of half-a-crown 
for the rupee. The private traders in India soon embarked a 
large capital in this new branch of trade, and built many excel- 
lent large ships ; the house of Fairlie, Gilmore, and at 

Calcutta, had a million and half pounds sterling afloat ; the capital 
employetf in this trade was greatly augmented above its natural 
amount, by the necessity of bringing pepper, spices, Sic., from 
the countries of their growth to Calcutta for re-shipment to Lon- 
don. This unnecessary outlay of capital was imposed on Hritish 
lodia when capital was the great want of the sf^ate for political 
subsidies, military expences, and civil charges ; and when capital 
was the great want of the people for agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

III. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in India, both in the interior and 
at the several presidencies may be more than divined by a re- 
ference to the diary of their factory at Surat, extracts from 
which, on the provision of the investment, were published by Mr. 
Rickards, formerly the chief secretary at Bombay, when he 
was a member of the House of Commons : in an appendix to his 
speeches i^ Parliament, in 1813, on the renewal of the Charter, 
*18 a letter from another covenanted civilian, high in office, who, 
after describing the ^aystem of the forced manufacture of salt in the 
Sunderbunds, exclaims, this is indeed making salt out of the 
blood of the people !’* Throughout all India, every mercantile 
transac^tion is cramped by the arbitrary regulations of the 
Company!' The Company has taken the trade out of the hands 
of the natives, and left no means whatever by which these poor 
men can get a livelihood. The Company fixes its own assized 
prices on labour, on raw produce, and on manufactured goods; 
they monopolize every thing to themselves, and there is no one 
to set bounds to them, no one to oblige the Company to fulfil its 
engagements with the weavers, winders, boilers, and cultivators. 
The Company’s servants follow the example of the Company, and 
tread in the same steps ; after they have gather|^d in the harvest 
ihr! the Company, then they glean the fields for themselves. In 
every village, street, and temple, wherever dny person will offer 
any sum whatever, for any exclusive privilege whatever, it is mo- 
nopolized and farmed out ; a publican is taken into partnership 
with the government, and invested with the most extensive fiscal 
powers : even the ro'aking of cakes, and vending of lamp^oil in the 
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pagoda at Seringham, are monopolized by the Company a» its 
own exclusive privileges^ and put up to auction and sold to. the 
highest bidder. ^ 

The Company’s agents are careless of the prices at Vhioh they 
buy and sell goods, and of the expense at which they transport 
goods from onh place to another ; they live with the profusion of 
sovereigns; and, in spite of that profusion, they rapidly and oer-, 
tainly acquire princely fortunes. The best commentAry on the 
Company's commerce is the continued violent fluctuations to which 
it ever has been and now is subject : factory after factory has been 
settled and abandoned, and one branch of trade after another has 
been monopolized, opened to its servants, and successively ^d 
certainly abandoned as a source of loss, and abandoned for the 
public to restore to health and prosperity. The Company’s first 
factories were on the pepper coast and on the spice islands, where 
millions of money were sunk) and where the insult inflicted on 
the nation at Amboyna has been exceeded by the base sale of 
Bencoolen, the Company’s own settlement, and the most ancient 
British settlement in India, to the Dutch, who continue to exceed 
the cruelties of their ancestors on families, who, for more than a 
century, have been subjects of Britain. 

The Company’s next occupation in India was that of conveying 
pilgrims to Mecca ! this cabotage became unprofitaj^le, and was 
abandoned to the servants of the Company ; th^ Company’s 
trading governors, counsellors, judges, magj^rates, fiscals, am- 
bassadors, and factors^ in their turn became too great for 
traders, and their place was spontaneously supplied by 
merchants, who sprang up*, nobody knew how, between the 
feet of the colossus company and under tlie feet of its aristocracy 
of senior merchants, junior merchants, factors, and writers. 

Lord Cornwallis’s system of comparative justice and liberality 
was the mercy stroke to the Company's ignominious commercial 
existence in India. Every succeeding year has witnessed private 
traders rivaling and opposing the Company with increasing power 
and success. 

Lord Wellesley most justly despised the Company’s commercial 
character, and he began to raise a revenue in India from customs 
commerejB : under his government a very rospeptaBle maritime 
commerce flourished in India. 

Lords Minto, Hastings, Amherst, and Bentinok, have beheld 
with apathy, and even with exultation, the languid expiring com- 
merce of the Company, which overwhelmed India with debt, 
giving place to the vigorous, animating, and i^holesnmc commence 
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of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, nourished by the redundant 
capital of England. 

The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of their 
commercial transactions in India, cannot be more forcibly ex- 
'presaed, or more strongly reprobated, than by quoting the Com- 
pany’s own panegyrick upon its own-self, from ihi records of the 
General Court of die Proprietors of India Stock, where they 
say, ** Ufider Mr. ^Hastings, every resource, commercial as well 
as political, was combined ; then, India agents were scarcely 
known ; — under Lord Cornwallis, the number and influence of 
India agents increased ; then, the commercial funds, as a re- 
sqprce to the Company, were diminished, and the Company had to 
send silver to India; — now, under the administration of Lord 
Wellesley, the Indian agents are numerous; and the distress of 
the Company abroad is great, and increases according as they arc 
deprived of the resources absorbed in private trade, by means 
of which the funds of individuals are intercepted on their way 
to the Company’s treasury and employed; indeed, the truth has 
at length appeared, and now the avowed object is to introduce 
ships built in India ! — a measure which threatens the existence 
of the Empire abroad, and the Company at home !” 

IV. The practical effects of the union of government, with 
trade in Inc^a, are, unmixed evil; in point of fact, the powers of 
governmeot have been employed to place rival merchants under 
every possible up&ir disadvantage in trade, and rivalry in 
trade has been found to be productive of a very undue bias 
to the proceedings of government as a government, whenever 
rival merchants are concerned; iil fact, the inconveniences to 
the publie> which do arise from the union of the two operations, 
do outweigh the advantages to the Company. 

. Nolo eundeiu populum imperatorem et portitorem esse ter- 
rarum. 

Of all governments, commercial aristocracy is the most tyran- 
nical, oppressive, and odious. The subjects of this mercantile 
Company’s sovereignty ever have been, and yet now are, sacri- 
ficed to the profits of the Company’s trading concerns. General 
principles of good government ought not to be violated on any 
account wlfateyer, not even if facts are stated'in behalf of the 
violation of principles, for, it should be reiaembered, that there 
III afloat in the wprld double as many false facts as false principles. 
In the whole vapige of history, and in the whole science of 
governtnent, no points are more clearly established than that the 
machiaery of empire must be simple to be durable ; that a despot 
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cannot trade fairly, and that a monopolist cannot judge justly. 
The practical effects of the union of trade and government in 
India are full]^ recorded by Burke, and more recently by Welles- • 
ley, Rickards, l^ucker, and Maccullooh, as folloUrs :-2-“ The inti- . 
ination of a wish from the Company’s resident is always reeeived 
as a conimaifd by the native manufacturers and producers/* 

It is quite clear that the manufacturers may be kept in perpetual 
bondage to the Company’s service ; it is completely subversive of 
every principle of hope for public good/* “ The Company’s 
investment in India, during the last ten years may, in seme 
instances, be said to have been forced/V ** It is not in the 
nature of things that the Company’s purchases can ever be fajyly « 
made/' 

V. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in England, is detailed in papers 
and advertisements published in England, and re-published in 
the Government gazettes in India: the Company’s proceedings, 
in their commercial transactions in England, has proved ox- 
Ircmely prejudicial to the general interests of Indian commerce. 

VI. The necessity of the Company effecting a large remittance 

to England, without primary regard to profit, operates very de- 
trimentally upon commerce ; but the extent of this detrimental 
operation upon commerce cannot be expressed in figures, it can- 
not be traced through all its ramifications ; boweve^ the indigo 
trade may be cited as a striking instance, ^merely noticing that 
almost every London house in that line has been ruined by the 
ruinous ffuctuations of price caused by the Company’s blind and 
irresistible speculations in (he drug. • 

A similar remittance could be conducted through private 
agency, and the efiects would be unmixed good, not merely to 
the finance and commerce of the British empire, but also to the * 
general interests of the whole commercial worl4« 

The idea of remitting tribute in goods naturally produces an 
indifierenoe eoneerning the price and quality of those goods, for 
they are regarded as little more than a sort of package for the 
tribute. 

VII. Remittances to the amount of several million^ a year 
^have^ for q century, been made between EngJanS and India, 

and also between •India and England^ by whoever the law of 
England permitted, and in evdry legal mode; the only obstacles 
are diose which are common to remittances between London 
and Dublin. The mode, when no better eflered, has been an 
ingot of silver ; the terms need never have* been worse tfaaiif the 
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freight, risk ^ and interest on the silver; however, by the I'oni- 
pany’s own shewing its remittances often have been cliected in 
goods at a much worse rate., 

liemittaiices between the principal places of commerce in India 
and ^sia have been effected, for many ages, by private merchants, 
to any extent, with the greatest possible advantage in merchan- 
-dise — often of precious commodities, as shawls and jewels, 
generally 'also by bills, and always, at the worst, by means 
of gold and silver, conveyed in the most economical manner, by 
coolies, whose whole caste insures their fidelity. On the other 
hand, the Company moves its funds from the villages to the town, 
thonce to the cities, and again to the camp, with all the clumsy 
parade of Turkish tribute ; the treasure chests being accompanied 
by cashiers, accountants, and guards enough to empty them by 
the expenses incurred on their journies. 

The operations of foreign exchange and remittance, as a dis- 
tinct or separate business, are conducted by the European mer- 
chants of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Canton, certainly to the 
extent of ten million pounds sterling a year, and if there was any 
wantof the utmost possible degree of regularity their business would 
cease. They are also conducted by the Armenian, Greek, Arab, 
Jew, Parsee, and other such merchants from Constantinople to 
Canton, an^y the Hindoo, Mahometan, Seik, &c. merchants, 
throughout \he whole of India within the Ganges. 

The question is dimply what are the rotltes to, from, and in 
India, by which men and money can pass safely. 

In 1772, the current rupee, worth 24 pence, realized by the 
Compaify’s investment but 15 pence,* and the unhappy natives of 
Bengal suffered all the evils of oppression and misrule by insatia- 
ble tyrant monopolists. Professor Macculloch, in his commercial 
dictionary, under the head of East India Company, says, truly, 
** It is well known to every mercantile man in London, that they 
are, at this moment, selling indigo that cost them 24 pence in 
India for 14 pence, incurring a loss upon the remittance of no 
less than forty per cent.” Evidence in the self-same terms is 
before the Select Committee, and the whole mass of evidence 
tend to confirm it. Hereby, from the acquisition of power, in 
1765, even until the extinction of the Company’s commerce in^ 
1632, we see the self-same result, and it has* been invariable : a 
voyage on the Company’s account always has sweated down the 
shilling to about seven pence half-penny. In many cases this 
result has been hid from Parliament, by means of advances, long 
credits, buying with 'Bonds bearing high interest, selling at long 
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dates and low interest, variable ami fictitious rates of exchange, 
and even by incomprehensible fraudulently transactions between 
commerce and^territory. • 

VIII. The funds required for territorial purposes in England 
could be regularly supplied, and the Government effectually se- 
cured from loss by bad bills, were the executive authority in India 
to cease to carry on trade. The means by which this could be* 
effected are numerous. The rate at which it is to be expected that 
such remittances could be realized, certainly never can be worse 
than a bullion remittance. 

IX. 7'he present arrangements with foreign states, in regard 
to trade with,India*^are glanced at in the appendix marked A., 
they are all anti-commercial ; the Company’s single aim being to 
preserve its political existence by means^ of preserving a com- 
mercial appearance. The improvements which can be suggested 
in those relations are — to unite the whole world into one com- 
munity, by means of the natural and indissoluble bond of mutual 
interest. 

There are not any benefits derived by the revenues of Great 
Britain from the present system for conducting the trade with 
India and China, which would be lost by a change of system. 

The vaunted benefit of collecting the custom and excise taxes 
on the import and consumption of tea, without charg ^either to the 
crown or to the nation, is as monstrous a fable as ever was 
invented in Leadenffall or Bagdad. The cA>Wn has to keep up 
the same custom and excise establishments as if tea was imported 
direct into every part of the United Kingdom. The nation has 
to carry the tea from LonJon to the place of consumption-— an 
enormous charge on so bulky a commodity. The natidb is totally 
deprived of the use of real tea, for it does deserve the name, 
when compared with the herb consumed in Russia. The nation 
also is at the expense of warehousing, for sixteen months, all 
the tea imported, at an enormous expense for rent, and a great 
deterioration of quality. 

The excess of monopoly is, for a commercial nation, to allow 
only the chairman of the East India Company to deal with 
China, and eveq after he has been driven out of th|it and every 
^ther market, in every article that met a riva> in the home 
market, still to uphbld his monopoly of tea, a primary necessary 
article of consumption, allowe'd even to the poor subsisted by 
a rate levied on their parish. Is it in regard to the interests 
of the stranger, lest a mere trader should drive too hard a 
bargain with the Chinese, that the least economical comiperoial 
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agent in the world is employed to invest the capital of Hritain 
in China ^ to exchange the woollens of Hritain for the tea 
of China. , • « 

The Company boasts the benefit which the people of England 
derive from the present system of conducting tlnj patronage of 
India and China ; to preserve their pomp and royal state, the 
thirty tyrapts of Leadenhall turn an imploring look to the people, 
and with coward hearts and false tongues, they invoke liberty, in 
order to revel in despotism and to stifle freedom; their mercantile 
character is utter worthlessness; they toil not, neither do I hey 
spin, but they spend more than those who do, although labour is 
th^ foundation of the social fabric. < 

A change in our system of trading with the Eastern hemis- 
phere, and in our system of governing Ilindostan is most 
unequivocally demanded, not only by the meetings, petitions, and 
delegates of the whole mercantile world ; but also, by the result 
of every parliamentary investigation into the affairs of the 
East India Company, all say Unsceptre the Tyrant — Unshackle 
the Commerce. 

XI. Very many measures, not involved in previous questions 
can be suggested, calculated to advance the interests of Indian 
commerce \ such as the improvement or increase of the export- 
able produc^ons of India, which would be an inevitable result of 
any improved system of government; defence is incomplete, for 
the people are un^hmied, and occasionally and in some parts of 
India they are exposed toCossaeky and Dacoity : legislation, jus- 
tice, and finance are all in avowed ho^stility to the interests of In- 
dian commerce. 

Colonization, it is to be feared, is the mildest and speediest 
remedy we can look to, for a palliation of the ruthless sway ex- 
ercised by the British over Hindostan. 

It is to be borne in mind, that every commercial scheme of tlie 
Company has ever proved abortive ; the Company claims merit 
only for one improvement, — the Italian mode of reeling silk, and 
they yet burn down the rival silk establishments of interlopers, 
because they would pay according to the quality of the raw silk, 
hot according to the Company’s tarifi^ of fixed Pergunnah rates ; 
the most rude (node of carrying on commerce by assize of prices 
To the present hour, all the Copspany’s commercial servants in 
India and England seem ignorant of the nature and culture of the 
mulberry— of the species and habits of the various silk worms — 
and they have completely a^ndoned the more complicated con- 
cerns of dying and weaving silk; they do not pretend to cultivate. 
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to rear, fo dye, to weave, or to embroider, their i^kili cxtends.only 
to the purchase of Cocoons and to the winding of raw silk ; yet even- 
these simple transactions are managed by the most eitpensive and 
powerful machinery — by the great dignitaries of the Indian ciA- 
pire. The pi^fuse and indiscriminate advances of cash, the forced 
services of the Natives, the total exclusion of competitorSi am} 
the punishment, without trial, of British subjects, the acme of 
proconsular despotism, the punishment of a man because he is 
free-born. The Company’s attempts to cultivate indigo, cottony 
<^c., have invariably been failures. Even the Comjpany’s manage^ 
ment of landed estates is familiarly termed mis-management.” 
The Company’s cultivation of the poppy, and their manufactories 
of opium, salt, coin, ships, houses, cannon, saltpetre, bricks, lime, 
paper, cotton-cloth, together with their posts, banks, and other 
establishments of a mercantile nature, are all extravagantly con- 
ducted, and would be more advantageously managed by private 
persons than by great officers of state on account of the state. 

The (Company’s interference with transactions properly belong- 
ing to the subject, and improper for the sovereign, infinitely ex- 
ceeds that of the autocrat of Russia ; it even greatly exceeds the 
combined interference, exercised by the sovereign and predial 
lords, over the serfs and copets of of Russia. ^ 

The Madras revenue accounts, under the technieal term of 
Farms and Licensee,” cover many vile and J^aneful monopolies 
and taxes: Mohturfa and other arbitrary lessees blast the whole 
land and degrade the whole people, A primary step in improve- 
ment yet remains to be tal^n, investigation into the tewures of 
land, for the purpose of exposing servile tenures held oi tbp Com- 
pany. and of recording all tenures, a measure which can never be 
effectually done but by the intervention of a jury. 

My agents in Tanjore have constantly had to apply to Mr. Cot- 
ton for his order to the manager of villages under the Company's 
immediate mis-management,” prior to' rushes ,^flag8, and palmyra 
leaves being gathered, and to the old Women being employed to 
make mats, and mat bags at a penny each. In like manner ap- 
plication is made to the Company for men, women, and children 
as coolies ; also Yor a bazar-man to attend a geptljman on his 
Hunting excursions with bazar articles of condiment, &c., at any 
remote bungalow or tent. Three or more collectors of Tanjorp 
are now' on the spot, and can be examined as to this statement of 
facts. 

The entire existing system of government fh India is anti-com* 
mercial ; the principle of the government in India, and, perhaps, 
Jiast hidto Ma^. Vol. No. 44, duly. r * 

9 I 



* The Trade, of India. 

of every govenmientin the world, is to hold in its own hand every 
species of power and of influence. The most cruel monopoly of 
the whole of the inland trade of Bengal in 1766, has not only its 
advocates, but, in fact, is in full force in Madras ; not only salt, 
tohaoco, and beetle-leaf are most rigid monopolies, hut so is every 
other article, especially all articles of agricultural produce and 
of domestic manufacture. 

Create a constitution, beneath whose ample arch every man of 
every sect and clime may stand secure in all his natural rights, 

destroy the tyranny which stains England with indelible dis- 
grace,— -mioihilate the Company ! for it was born in fraud, bap- 
tized in blood, and reared by rapine; it blasphefnes all that is 
holy, and cankers ail that is good ; it has confiscated every estate, 
plundered every family, and impoverished every kingdom of all 
India. On the suspicion of wealth our cruel despots call forth 
the racks, screws, and torches of the mercenary hireling police 
spy, and lets them loose on the domestic circle to violate every 
tie of taste. The natural, invariable, and unavoidable effect of 
despotism is, this fiery sway of the execrable monster ; but, if the 
tyranny was ten thousand times more crafty, more vigilant, more 
ferooiaus than it actually is, it could not secure either temporary 
advantage ^ permanent dominion ; it could not elicit wealth. 
Liberty is IQe great creative power of wealth, the animating prin- 
ciple of all human J\pppine8s. All parts of, the British constitu- 
tion are quite as applicable to India as to England ; but no part 
of the Company’s system has ever been proposed as applicable to 
Englaiu^. or to any other country; it has always been avowed as a 
system of momentary and local expediency. Think of the most 
odious concentration of qualities — ^horrid and contemptible- 
timid and sanguinary — efieminate and ferocious — impious and su- 
perstitious : see the Company celling tea and cheating armies ; 
bearing, as its standard, the cross of Christ, and yoking millions 
to the cars of devils ; kneeling to a minister and defrauding an 
emperor ; the victim of fury and of fear, trembling enthroned on 
tbe hones of beneifactors, fts ensanguined diadem guarded 
by the sword of British freedom, its sceptre waving only to 
einkdi . — Wfio ^a^ sympathize with such a monster ? — Who can 
see unmoved a mighty empire writhing lin the '"embrace ol 
this boa? 
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THE COMMERCE OF BOMBAY. 


IMPORTS, 

StuUment of the 4^alue of Merchandize 
and Ireasure from the 1st May 
1832 to 30th AprillS33. 

• From 


Foreign pons. 

Provinces. 

Arrack . . . 


8,742 

1,06,059 

Broad Cloth . 


2,888 


Coffee . . . 


4,19,270 

282 

Copper . . 


16,26,296 


Old . 


1,22,583 


Ware. 


3,T32 

17,874 

Cotton . . . 


6,38,260 

61,46,797 

Cotton Varn and 



Thread . ^ 


•8,30,T78 

3,711 

Cin .... 


32,448 


Crain . . . 


7,78,116 

24,11,123 

Indigo . . . 


1,36,626 

16,667 

Opium, Malwa 



60.97,006 

Piece Goods . 


67,02,053 

0,20,431 

Printed Cottons 




and Calicoes 


6,04,430 


Quick Silver . 


67,007 


Raw Silk . . 


17,22,481 

4,513 

Rum . . , 


11,382 


Spelter . . 


68,532 


Steel , . . 


1,18,017 


Sugar . . . 


16.71,017 

1,267 

Tea . . . 


1,91,117 

800 

Tin ... 


1,70,350 


Tin Plates 


17,020 


Velvet . . . 


99,371 


Whiskey . . 


5,3l0 


Wine . . . 


7,56,503 

1,761 

Woollens . . 


8,03,958 

517 

Brandy . . 


1,40,978 

2,201 

Drugs . . . 


7,01,853 

1,89,550 

Spices . . . 


12,10,627 

40,815 

jMetal? . . . 


8,35,462 

12,300 

Miscellaneous nr- 



tides . . 


05,23,203 

20,08,841 

Treasure . . 


51,21,842 

11,65,311 


EXPORTS. 

Stdtement of' the Value cf Merchandize 
and Treasure from Is^. oj May 1332 ‘ 
to 30th April 1333. 


To Foreign. Provinces. 

Arrack . . . 

424 

11,118 

Brandy . . . 

18,070 

1,11,535 

Broad Cloth . . 

47,743 

1,02,624 

Coffee . . . 

7,34,236 

6,318 

Copper . . . 

1,36,880 

10,00,264 

Old . . 

30,102 

86,313 

Ware . 

1,660 

10,386 

Cotton . . . 1,21,50,756 

255 

^Yarn and 



Thread . . 

1,34,726 

6,68,057 

Gin .... 

2,011 

»i,o7o 

Grain .... 

6,84,730 

1,84,500 

Indigo . • . 

30,881 

8,288 

Opium, Malwa . 

85,06,502 


Piece Goods 

34.44,124 

43,58,326 

Printed Cottons 

and Calicoes . 

30,858 

28,643 

Quick Silver 

15,470 

14,265 

Haw Silk . . 

2,07,028 

22,00,866 

Rum .... 

1,010 

11,008 

01.791 

Spelter . . . 

16,951 

Steel . . , 

22,426 

62,6^ 

Sugar . . . 

8,75,010 

13,00,024 

1 ea .... 

87,933 

51,8.55 

Tin .... 

38,213 

02,206 

— Plate . . . 

>926 

15,524 

Wine . . . 

81,071 

3,13,560 

Woollens 8 » . 

30„362 

5,115 

Drugs . . . 

9,49,704 

3,00,123 

Spices . . . 

4,68,789 

3,10,181 

Metals . . . 

2,04 840 

5,51,25) 

Miscellaneous Ar- 

• 

tides includiug 

Treasure . . 

63,08,^3 

75,60,565 


3, >4,08^80g 1,98,83,^88 i 


Total 3,10,21,461 1,92,48,808 


StaUmentof the Trade tf Bombay with foreign Ports in 1832-33. 

IMPORTS. 



^ Metvbnhdlze. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

From the United Kingdom 

1,10,82,688 

• 

1,10,82,688 

Franco . . • • 

5,00,267 

. • • 

5,00,257 

1 Brazils . • . 

77,643 

• 67,300 

1,44,043 

Madeira . • . .. 

63,786 


63,786 

isles of France and Bourbon 

1,08,440 

887 

1,00,336 

China 

.33,3.8,202 

35,38,341 

68,71,343 

Manilla 

7,46,005 

. 

7,46,005 

F*ennng and Eastern Islands 

6,95,676 

1,30,348 

8,35,024 

Bengal .... 

18,30.011 

1,01,219 

10,32,130 

< ’oast of Coromandel 

.5<f,206 


56,206 

Ojlon 

21,258 

V 

2 

21,258 
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Mulabar and Canara . . • . 

47,00,912 

3,200 

47,10,112 

Goa, Demaun aod Dew .... 

I,S9,0.5S 

67,905 

2,.56,963 

Cutch and Scind .... 

12,29,288 

. 

12,29,288 

Persian Gulpb . . t • 

9,14,172 

0446,916 

15,61.086 

.Arabian Gulpb 

7, .02, 747 

4,83,094 

12,35,841 

Coast of AfOca 

.3,20,228 

3,19,82 

3,52,210 

America . * . . . 

1,70,233 

41J50 

2,11,983 


2,27,99,509 51,21.942 3,19.21,451 

• From places subordinate to the presidency. 



Panwell and Concau .... 

25,17,468 

0,60,331 

34,67,790 

Surat 

11,25,112 

2,13,149 

13,38,261 

Guzerat . - . 

1,42,40,915 

1,831 

1,42,42,746 

EXPORTS. 





Merchandize., 

Bullion. 

Total. 

To the United Kingdom 

87,51,410 

16,66,318 

1,04,17,737 

Lisbon 

35,231 

t 

35,231 

France .... 

3,60,390 


3,60,390 

Brazils 

57,259 


.^7,250 

Isle of France and Bonrbou 

63,021 

72,727 

1,25,748 

China 

1,48.92,889 


1,48,92,889 

Penang and the Eastern J.slands 

0,27,166 

, 

6,27,166 

Bengal 

8,59,834 

3,300 

8,63,134 

Coast of Coromandel .... 

2,29,233 

501 

2,29,734 

Ceylon 

1,40.440 

4,000 

1,44,440 

Malabar and Canara .... 

10,67,460 

5,77,780 

16,45,269 

Goa, Demaun and Dew 

2,01,228 

1,53,809 

3,55,037 

Cutch and Scind .... 

15,23,182 

52,025 

15,75,207 

Persian Gulph .... 

26,64,720 

71,000 

27,35J20 

Arabian .Gulpb .... 

8,46,165 

37,575 

8,83,740 

Coast of Africa .... 

2,48,863 

6,650 

2,55,513 

America .... 

2,04,584 

. 

2,04,584 


— 



* Total. 

3,27,63,113 26,45,685 

3,54,08,798 

To places suhordirni^orto the presidency 

• 



Panwcll and Concan .... 

54,28,007 

3,17,366 

57,40,373 

Surat . ... 

19,22,191 

5,78,227 

25,00,418 

Northern Ports of Guzerat 

89, 10, 150 25.32,645 

1,14,42,79.5 


u 


FALL OF FISH FROM THE SKY. 

The phenomenon of fish falling from the sky in the rainy 
season, however incredible it may appear, has been attested 
by such circumstantial evidence, that no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained of the fact. 1 was as incredulous as my neigli- 
bours, until I once found a ^mall fish, which had apparently 
been alive when it fell, in the brass funnel of my pluviometer 
at Bepares, * which stood on an insulated stone pillar, raised 
five feet above the ground in my garden. J[ have now before' 
me a note of a similar phenomenon, on a considerable scale, 
which happened at the Nokulhatty factory, zillah Dacca 
Jelalpur, in 1830. 

Mr. Cameron, who communicated (hr fact, took the pre- 
caution of having a iTgular drpobitinn nf the evidence of 
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Fall of Fish from the Sh^. 

several natives who had witnessed the fall, made in Bengalee, and 
attested before the magistrate: the statement is well worthy* ol‘ 
preservation in» a journal of scien(?e > I tliereforet make no 
apology for iutrudueing a translation at length, llie shower of. 
(ish took plaee.on the 10th February, 1830, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Surbundy factory, Feridpoor. 

Deposit ioji of the witnesses to the fall of fish from heaven, on the 
I9th of Phalgun, 1236, 3, E, at Havelli, zillah Dacca Jelalpur, 

1. Shekh Kitabuddin, son of Shabdi, and Shekh 8humsuddin 
son of Bakshu, were called, and declared in their deposition, 
saying, “ Tbatbn Friday, in the month of Phalgun, we do not 
recollect the date, at 12 o^clock p. M., the sky being cloudy, there 
was slight rain, and a number of fish of different kinds and 
sizes fell from heaven, we took some of these Osh, and 
retired home. This is the account which we know/' 

2. Shekh Sulimuddin, son of Ibadullah, inhabitant of Bib> 

hagdi, declared in answer, saying, ** On a Friday, in the 
month of Phalgun, the date of which I do not recollect, at 12 
o'clock, evening, while I was coming from a village named 
Nukolbuti 1 perceived a badali fish, large, about one cubit, fall 
before me from the sky ; after which I went further, and found 
another fish of the same size, lying upon the ground^ 1 picked 
up these two fish and ^proceeded forward i apd as soon as I ar- 
rived at home, I found, to my great surprize, that many persons 
had likewise collected fish, and carried along with them. This is 
all, and 1 know no more.’* • ^ 

3. Shekh Muniruddin, son of Mydi, inhabitant of ymerbati, 
expressed in his deposition, “ About 12 o’clock P. M. on Friday 
of Phalgun, the date of which 1 have forgot, the clouds being 
gathered together, began to rain, and a little after, many fish, 
large and small, began to fall from the sky. I picked up some 
of them and carried to my house, but 1 did not like to taste any 
of tliem. I know no more of this account.^’ 

4. Fakirchand Chang, inhabitant^of Nagdi, was called in, and 
declared in his deposition, ** That in the month of Phalgun, the 
date and da^ of ^hich have escaped my memory,^ at^l2 o’clock 

M., the sky began«to be cloudy, and to rain little ; while I was 
sitting in the front part of my cottage, I observed a inirgal, and 
some other fish, bodulis, <fec. of different sizes, fall from the sky. 

I picked up about five or six of these fish to satisfy my curiosity, 
but afterwards threw thciii away, and did not cat them at all. 
This is my account.” 
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5. 8bekh Chaudliari Ahmed, son of Mutiullah, inhabitant 
of Nagdi, relates in his deposition, That 1 had been doing niy 
work at a^meadow, where I perceived at the hour of 12 o’clock, the 
sky gather clouds, and began to rain slightly, then a large hsh 
touehing my back by its head fell on the ground, l^eing surprised, 
I looked about, and behold a number of fish likewise fell from 
heaven ! « They were saul, sale^ guzal, mirgalf and hoduL 1 took 
10 or or 11 hsh in number, and I saw many other persons 
take many — then I returned home, I looked at heaven, and 1 
saw like a flock of birds flying up, but these my perceptions was 
not clear enough. Amongst these fish, many were found rotten, 
without heads, and others fresh and perfect ; and amongst the 
number which 1 had got five were fresh, and the rest stinking 
and headless. 

6. Shekh Turikullah^ inhabitant oi Nagdi, 12 years of age, 
declared in his deposition, ** That in the month of Phalguti, 
on a certain Friday, 1 do not recollect the date, while 1 was 
sitting in my own house, I perceived a number of fish fall from 
the sky, some of them on the roof of my cottage ; one of them 
was large, about one cubit, and three seers in weight. I know 
no more.” 

7. Shekh Suduruddin, inhabitant of Nagdi, was called in, and 

declared id his depositiem, saying, On Friday, at 12 o’clock 
p. M. in the month of Phalgun, J do not recollect the date, when 
I was at work in a field, I perceived the sky darkened by 
clouds, begun to rain a little, and a large fish fell from the sky. 
I was confounded at the sight, and , soon entered ray small cot- 
tage wliich I had tliere, but 1 came out again as soon as the rain 
had ceased, and found every part of my hut scattered with fish ; 
they were mirgal, and nouchi, and amounted to 25 in num- 

ber. I know no more.” 

d. Shekh Katbuddin, inhabitant of Nagdi, relates in his deposi- 
tion, saying, At 12 o’clock P. m. of, Friday of Phalgun, tlie 
date I forget, as 1 was coming from the fields, L saw a number 
of fish spread on the bank of a N^li. I picked up six of them, viz. 
two hoduliy two mirguly and two nmichiy besides these, there were 
many othea fish of numerous kinds, and they wv^re witnessed by 
many persons Vho were there. Some of tl\,ese fish were fresh, 
but otters rotten and without heads. 1 know no more.” 

8|pee Dipchundru Bundopadhya, son of Puncharam Bundo- 
padhya, inhabitant of StAindi, aged 45 years, declared in bis 
deposition, “ Tbat^in the month of Phalgun, I cannot recoiled 
the dale, seeing the sky eommenced lo gather clouds, 1 sat 
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clown near the door of a workman’s cottage ; it was then pre- 
cisely 12 o’clock, when a drizzling rain began to fall ; and at 
the same time,* two hoduli fish fell dbwn from heave’i. I soon 
got up and marched on, and in the midst of the road, saw several 
other fish fallei> before me. T picked up some of these fish — but 
one named BanchhaRam Chnng forbade me, saying, * Do not touch 
these fish ; you do not know what fish they are, and how they 
have fallen here.’ Listening to him, I threw away all the fish, 
and went away. This is my account of the fish.” 

[Several other depositions of those who were not immediately 
eye-witnesses are omitted .] — Journal of Anatic Society. 


Mr. tucker, the NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company have elected 
Henry Saint George Tucker to be their Chairman for the present 
year : the private character of this man is so pu|>lic, that every 
Bengalee remembers this Antidote to Love,” as he was called 
in the Supreme Court. However, now he says, “We cannot 
impose too strict a test on moral conduot in a service which is 
exposed to such temptation.” Ho naturally hUa an aj^tipathy to 
that court, and to those laws which punished him for his criminal 
conduct; and talks of “ the barbarous jargon^ of our statutes;” 
and says, that “ the King’s courts, in India, are unquestionably, 
to the natives in the interior^ objects of terror and aversion.” 
He is opposed to the Law Commission ; and the addition of three 
new members to the Supreme Government, at an ei pence of 
£30,000 a year; and thinks the Commander-in- Chief should be 
with his army — not watching over their interests in council<^yet 
would retain those most abominable little-goes^ the councils at 
Port St. George and Bombay Castle. Wonld he not restore that 
of Fort Marlborough, and revive that of Prince of Wale’s Island.^ 
He thinks the number of directors should not be reduced, and 
that they should retain the power of absolute nomination to the 
services in Indian as heretofore; — that their nomineeu should not 
be set to stfuggle against each other. He would not add two 
suilVagan bishops to the establisbmeut^v while their flock is an 
small, and the clergy to be superintended so limited ; an^, the vi- 
sitations of the diocese present such an agreeable variety of climate 
— so little difiiculty, fatigue, and inconvenieniyi 1 He says, “ Th# 
location of Europeans generally upon the lands of India must 
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tend [gradually to the supercession of tbe native landholders, and 
may lead ultimately to consequences ahecting tlie peace of the 
country apd the stability of our dominion : but bis most strenu- 
ous exertions are directed to the support of slavery and all its 
rights for the people of India, exclaiming “ le/, us have some 
regard for the feelings and the interests of the people who are 
expected^ to obey our laws !” He says, “ The proposal to ex- 
tend the legislative powers of the Supreme Government so far 
as to embrace objects connected with His Majesty’s Courts, a}>- 
pears to me most salutary and expedient. British subjects can- 
not justly complain of being restrained by regulations which, with 
a view to the public good, may place in abeyancev for a time, the 
rights and privileges which they might enjoy in their own coun- 
try. The local government cannot be too strongly armed with a 
repressive power over Europeans.” Mr. Tucker is a strenuous 
supporter of all the Company’s monopolies — especially those of 
salt, opium, and silk. 


Critical HoticciS. 

Orimiai Frugments^ by the Author of the Hindu Pantheon, — Smithy Elder ^ and Co., 

1834. 

THitJ unp^tending Volume, by that celebrated Orientalist, Major 
Edward IV^or, although containing a vast deal of curious apd in- 
structive matter (or the Oriental Scholar^ is not without some 
reading of a particularly interesting nature for the general reader. 
His recollections of the “ days that are gone,” — the pleasurable 
visits to the grates of the Nuns at, St. Salvador, with their at- 
tendant associations, are given in all the fresliness and ardour of a 
recent occurrence. Want of space prevents our giving an extract 
in our present number. 

IllustraHons rf the Bible, Paris 2 and 3, by Wesiall and ASartin. — Bull and 
Chur ton, Holies Street, 1834. 

No family in the kingdom should be without these splendid il- 
lustrations, which most happily elucidate the most important 
points of Sacred History ; and, at its very moderate price, is 
within the means of all. 

The Mysic Booh of Beauty ; containing Twelve Original Songs and a set of <dua^ 
Grilles — the Poetical Elections frem tAe Poems qf Edmund Smith, Esq. — the 
Music by the most eminent Cmpoiers, — Sitnpkin aryl Marshall, 1834. 

This is indeed a splendid publication, and contains some of the 
ebdioest and most favorite Songs of the present day. The words 
of some are beautiful : — “ My first love and my last” — “ Sweet 
girl, for ever fare thee well 1” are particularly so : but thq whole 
volume merits a high place in every Lady’s Musical Collection. — 
At the end is given some Quadrilles and Waltzes. 
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Calcutta. 

INSOLVEN^r COCJRT. 

January IHt/i i834. 

Mr. TurtpD shewed ^sauae against an 
oi'der nisi obtained b)' the Bdnk ol Ben- 
gal, to compel the <>ssignees oi the estate 
uf Alexander and Co. lo sell seTeraJ i'ac- 
lories at prices now ottered for them. 
The learned counsel chiefly urged, that 
the price .ottered was inadequate to the 
value of the iticlOftes, and secondly, that 
il the pro^iert)^ was sold, the joint pro- 
prietors would have no means of paying < 
off their debts ilyi esiate: and also 
that the whole of the property mortgaged 
to the Bank ought to he sold, and not 
the most productive parts taken iiom the 
estate. Mr. Prlnsep, in replj*, contended 
that the valuation was fair, and made 
Since the rise in the price of indigo, in 
Europe wus known in CaicuUa, and 
above the value put upon the factories by 
tile appraisers appointed by liie Court. 
He also ottered, on the part of the Bank, 
to clows with Mr. Turtou’s otter that the. 
w'hoie of the mortgaged property should 
be put up for sole. Alter a very length- 
ened dbfiUMion, Sir Jobn P. Grant, who 
presided in the absence of the Chief 
justice, sold that, perhaps, the batter 
way would be to order the whole of the 
mortgaged protierty to be put uu at public 
nuction, and be intimated to Mr. Prinsep 
to take measures for so doing, saying be 
would coinmumcate with Sir ^ward 
Hyan, and decide the matter on Monday 
morning; in the meuinima, perhaps, 
the contesting parlies might come to 
xjme adjustment. Afier someconsulta- 
tioii, further consideration of the matter 
was postponed until Wednesday next, 
when thaie will be a special siUlug of 

the Court. 

SUMMARY. 

Meeting nf/Sihareholders in the Laud* 
able Societies . — Ameetingof sbarehold-’ 
•*rs in the Latidiihle Societies was held bn 
J8tri.l:in. lavt In ibe Exchange Rooms, to 
take into consideration the conduct of the 
Directors and the nomination of fit and 
proper persons as new I^irectors in the 
roc^i of Trevor aPlowden, Alexatidar 
Colvin, and William Frederfbk Fergus- 
»on. Esquires, and if any vacancy shall 
occur in the ottlceof Secretary to fill the. 
same until the next half yearly mevtiiig 
on the 26th January idstant. After M- 
veral gentlemen had been soliritod ahd 
declined to take the chair, Mr. Cockerell 
Was induced to nccept Uie oflice. Mr, 
Tiirton Saul ihut belore be enleiedori ibe 
India Jf^y.VoL, vrir. No^d4, July 


bu.slDq^ of the meetinghe wasr<*queste4 
to state that Mr. H^g bad a letter to 
read. He for one would be gtod to ^ar 
it, for though be did not know wbi'^ i| 
was about, jie could guess w^O it came 
irom. Mr. Hogg stated that iba did net 
itppeur there to expreis any <^fiionf #f 
bis own, not being himself a snoreholdar, 
but he attended there on behalf of oer* 
tain Directors to lay a letter before the 
meeting. He then read the following : 
To the Subscribers and Shareholders 0 / 
the Laudable Societies . — Fellow Sob* 
scrib^rs and Shareholders. Although we 
have felt it to be our duty topubllsb, that 
we consider this meeting, convened by a 
sniall number of the sbaraholders, Is In 
direct contravention of the fundamental 
rules of these Societtoi, and, tberelii^ 
altogether irregular and illegal, we^.^elm 
this opportunity to assure you of, oar 
readiness to convene, in the preserlbed 
manner, a general meeting of our con- 
stlUieots for the purpose of considering 
any points relating to the iutoreatsof the 
Societies, whenever we maybe raqiMst* 
ed M> to do on reasonable gronnfbl, obd^ 
by such number of you as Is usdal Oih 
these occasions. We consider thUde* 
ciaration necessary at this Jjunctiistf , wi 
only to prevent any miscun^tton o( pm ^ 
motives for the ouposilion we hjave ofibr- 
ed to the meeting A>iivened for this day, 
hut also to rebut the assertion, if made, 
that we do not acknowletlge your rigbi 
to convene a general meeting, or that we 
are inclined to treat with disrespdbt the 
general body of the sburehq|;derb. j. 
Pttttle, Q* Ypung, Theodore plckana, 
John Cowlm Directors of tlm Laudable 
Societies. Calcutta, Janua^ 18, 

Mr. Plo\^n ^Iglivd lo know what ^os 
to be Ufldeiito^ by reasonable groutmf 
and why they could not meet if iboy 
pleased without any grounds at all ? Mf. 
Hogg iwpaited that he did not come to 
oitpioM Unions of bis own. Mc^ 

4o not think it necessary in <b|n* 
sequence of that letter to make any di- 
teratton in the course \ intepded to pv^* 
sue. 1 pbalf state shartly*the refisons 
for wbteh, I for one, Have been 
mental in oalLing this meeting; and X 
fully agree with Mr. Plowden tbit we 
have a right to meet whensoerer^ add 
vrhereeoffTor we like, when we have to 
considm mbtters interesting to the 
oietios at large, end more pecuUafls^ 
to take Into cpnsldevHtion the conduct pf 
those lo whom oqr affairs are, entrusted* 
But before {noceeding mty 1 viU; 
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refer you to those letters which have 
been published In the newspaperf^, aitd I 
ask you if you think a fitiiiif; oppor- 
tunity has nq|t passed to call us together 
on matlera of vital importance to the 
‘interests of these Societies; I allude to 
the fllliDg vacancies, and which no longer 
than twelve months ago was determined 
lobe the right of the proprietors at large, 
and not to constitute a right in any pri- 
vate individual or the patronage of the 
Directors. I thjnk there has been too 
inuch angry discussion, and 1 regret it 
|br all parties, and I urn not willing, nor 
shall I lend myself to keep it up, and 
though it may have been considered that 
1 was in some degree the originator of it, 
which 1 avow so far us having been in- 
strumental in calling this meeting, yet 
iieither in private or in public, have 1 
ever Intentionuliy shewn discourtesy to 
my one, but 1 will maintain the right 
of fully and fairly examining into the 
qianogementof any funds in which 1 have 
an interest, and that those accepting the 
Uust must be prepared to answer to tbeir 
constituents, whoever they may be, as 
tb the manner in which they have dis* 
charged it. I find a notice in this morn- 
tog’s papers with reference to this meet- 
ihg, which has just now been termed in 
the letter w^ich. has been read to you : 
a meeting c^led by a few subscribers. 
The few simscribers whose names are 
attached to the requis^t^n are ns follow ; 
Cockerell and Co, Bruce, Sliaiid and Co. 
William Bruce, A. F. Smith, J. Leigh- 
ton, Tullob and Co., Hamilion and Co., 
Twen^man and Co., A. Rogers, T. E. 
M. Turion, Longueville Clark, William 
Smalley, Shamlaul Tagore, Rustomjee 
Cowtisjee, Neelmoney Muttelaul, G. 
Higgins, W. Hickey, J. Moor, Macken- 
zie, Lyull and Co., Gunter and Hooper, 
John Palmer, John D. Smith, \V. Da 
<!2osta, Shedden and Co. for various other 
parties, Rogoram Gosuain and Gibson, 
McKellar and Co. Now if this is said 
tb be a small requisition, which Is signed 
in n single day upon a transaction which 
^ took pi ace after three o'clock of the pre- 
<;eding day, 1 am yet to learn what is a 
competent number of subscribers to call 
a meeting. 'Pbe objection which 1 find 
the holding o! this meeting is as fol- 
lows : — “ We the undersigned, Directors 
of the Laudable Societies, hereby give 
iniblic notice that the meeting convened 
by certain sbareholders for the 18th lost, 
is ill direct contravention of the fonda- 
mentai rules of the Society, and more 
particularly of the llih rule of the 7th 
Laudable| and 10th rule of the 13tb 
Supplemeittflry i^Laudable Society.''— 


Now I beg your particular attention to 
these two rules, uiid f will shew you 
from the report which was drawn up last 
year with great ability by my friend op- 
posite (Mr. Adam), and signed by him 
and all the other members of the Com- 
mittee, with no reservation except that 
which I made myself ; and though the 
whole report was not lormally adopted, 
yet the meeting which was held here, 
unanimously agreed in that part of it^ 
that it was considered absolutely neces- 
sary, by those who signed it, for the in- 
terests of the societies, that part of those 
two rules which should make this meet- 
ing irregular or informal, should be abro- 
gated ; and yet it on these two reso- 
lutions attempted to be shewn, that we 
have not a right to express our opinions, 
and not only that, but that this is an il- 
legal meeting called for that purpose, 
and this your four Directors have put 
their names to, and have thus declared 
that they will put an extinguisher on 
every nltempt you make to state your 
sentiments, except you have received the 
previous permission and concurrence of 
all the Directors : — “ and that the same 
being altogether illegal and irregular all 
proceedings and elections bad and made 
thereat will be null and void.'' With 
regard to tbeir irregularity of election I 
shall say nothing, &it you will observe 
that all your proceedings by tbeir Tefo are 
to be null/ind void, and that all your re- 
solutions are to be considered ns idle, and 
ns chatt‘ before their wind : “That no Se- 
cretary or Treasurer can be lawfully ap- 
ppinted thereat, with any power what- 
ever to grant policies or receive pre- 
miums ; uud we warn all parties insured 
not to pay any premiums whatever to 
such Treasurer, if appointed, as the Di- 
rectors will not acknowledge or adjust the 
policies, and will hold such parties still 
liable." This is signed by Theodore 
Dickens, J. Patlle, G. Young, and .lohii 
Cbwie. You are told that whatever ex- 
pression of opinion there may be, the 
Directors care nothing for it, that they 
will not abide by your decision, hut they 
will stick to the order of regularity, and 
have nothing but a strictly legal meeting 
called on reatdluihle ground s, if they 
think fit when such A requisition is^-o- 
presented t5 them. I protest against it, 
and if 1 were the only one 1 will protest 
against that being considered any part of 
the authority of the Directors, and J will 
never vote for those Directors again, who 
tell you they despise the expressed senti- 
ments of the sbareholders at large, unless 
regularly convened by themselves. Now 
for thereasoa of calling this meeting. I 
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hnve Mid enough of this udvertisemeut and 
will now proceed to the next part of our 
business, On the day of the failure, our 
8ecietaries, Cruttenden, Muckillop and 
Co., — on the evening of that dny I was 
informed that Mr, Wright had been 
elected Secretary. I think it improper 
to allude to any thing that passed in pri- 
vate, but this I may say, that 1 was told 
ill private and consulted professionally on 
the point in the first instance, and before 
I took any part os u subscriber ; but then 
1 protested, as now, that the right of 
election belongs to the proprietors at 
large, and not to the Directors. Vou 
will recollect that the failure of Alex- 
under and Co. took place a short time 
before the meeting 4ust year, and then a 
request was made to Cruttenden and Co. 
to act as Secretaries, which gave great 
offence to many. Mr. I’attle objected 
to any right being in Alexander and Co. 
to hand over the affairs of the Society to 
any Secretary whatever, and Mr. Adam 
was exactly of the same opinion. 1 my- 
self thought that when Alexander and 
Co. failed they ought to have come to 
the proprietors at large to elect a Secre- 
tary. Mr. Adam will say whether I am 
correct or not, that though I differed in 
opiuion in degree on some points, the 
Committee were never divided on that, 
or indeed upon any other, except os to 
the propriety of having a paid Secretary, 
upon which 1 stood alone in the Com- 
mittee. I signed the report expressing 
that It was with some modification. Mr. 
Dickens who was the only Director 
present signed it without any. 1 shall 
now advert to the meeting, which I may 
say is your foundation charter, it being 
declared there, that that was the first 
time the proprietors were ever called in, 
or exhibited a desire to superintend or 
interfere in their own affairs. Therefore 
what IS meant by the letter oddressetl to 
you as to the requisition being signed in 
ibe usual manner, or by the usual num- 
ber of reqiiisitionists, I do not know, f 
sity that I know of no lueeliiig ever 
»,.illed on ,1he requisition of the sub- 
scribers at large. The original meeting 
on the :iist at December J832, W'as 
railed hy Cinlt<;nden«arid Co. and did 
ner any body sjp' that it was not regii- 
Jflrly convtuied ? No one ^ver said or 
«tppeared to think so, but they said let 
os turn to the affairs of the Society and 
appoint u Committee to report. The 
first lueeting alter that was not convened 
by any requisition by the Directors at 
hirg**, but liy Lruttciiden, .Mackillop and 
Co,, the disputed Secretaries, under the 
'I'Uhoiiiy of the meeting, wIumi il was 
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directed that the meeting should be poft- 
poned till the report was ready. The 
second meeting was held here in cons#* 
qiience of Mr. Pattle’s objecting to tb# 
room? of the Society being W small, and 
the place not sufficiently public, Mr, 
Adam will say whether my recollection' 
is correct; that be and Mr. Dickens 
supported Mr. Pattle’s view, and it was 
accordingly held here on the 14th of 
January. On that day 1 suggesed that 
the Directors whose conduct was im- 
pugned, should see the report, and have 
time to make their, answers to it, and 
on the following week we met again 
when the report was read. 1 will now 
read some passages of the report, 1 ad- 
mit that this report was not formally 
adopted, and though T concurred in its 
being generally adopted, there were some 
passages in it to which I did not agree, 
but it formed the grounds of the subse- 
quent meeting, and bears the sanction of 
Ml. Dickens’ authority to shew that the 
recommendation of the report met with 
his concurrence ; and there was no indi- 
vidual at the last meeting who did not 
feel that it was impossible that any Di- 
rector could thereafter insist on these 
two rules. I myself said, you may de- 
pend upon it that the Directors will never 
acton them after that report, and the 
expression in the resolution as to public 
general meetings; and yc4 this meeting 
IS to be stopped to-day by these two 
regulations. la^jill now read to you ii 
part of the report. “ On the present po- 
sition of the Laudable Societies, }oiir 
Committee will only remark, that tAc 
fatiure of the\ late Secretar^s and 
Treasurers being a case wholly uiipro- 
vided for by the articles, the uppuin la- 
ment of provisional officers was a proper 
act of discretion not of power but 
discretion — {heart hear,) — “but they' 
further think that in the then ciroum- 
siaiices of the Society, the Director', 
ought, on the failure of Alexander and 
Co., to have called a general meeting of 
subscribers — {hear, hear)--AX the earliest 
possible period, for llie purpose of laying 
before them the condition and prospect^ 
of the society, the more especially as no 
time was lost in publisbiryj^ the usual in- 
timation ol preruiumsjbeing due.” Gen- 
tlemen, 1 am not reading pf what ba'. 
taken place in 18.34, but I am leaiiing ot 
what took place in 1833, but which bn^ 
equal application to what has taken 
place Id 1834, with the single excepiion 
III the appointment of provibiunai officers, 
the Directors having taken upon them- 
sfhes , — r say, as a matter of patronage^ 
they have tgkrn upon them«rfvps to ap. 
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)»oiatabKolulely u Secretary vrbose signa- 
ture alotie is td be the warrant Tor your 
iblMcrijjitlons (/leat',) The report goes on 
td sHT tfmt ** in tbe future condiicy>f the 
Soviets Committee cun- 

^^iei^'sererst important modificatlcins of 
IWbdamcntal regulations which they 
here barely indicate, ifulispensable 
the efRcieiicy .of jPe Societies, 
. luid ‘‘tbe protection or subscribers. 
^Amongst *tbem fs this on wiiicb-, 
(though there was a difftrrence as to 
the recommendation of the Secretary) 
there was no diflerence, that the clause 
of article (the lOtb of the rules of the 
the seventh, and the eleventh of the 
thirteenth Society) should be annulled. 
XAear ) Was it your opinion this time 
last year, when you appointed new Di- 
rectors, that you were never to express 
your opinion but on the permission of 
the Directors on ** reasonable grounds V* 
(iaughier,) Was that yonr opinion 
ihed, and is it this that has been acted 
ujMjn? I will now call your attention 
to the charge that this meeting is ille- 
gal. It was a recommendation of the 
Committee that general and public 
meetings of subscribers in Calcutta 
shall be annually convened, at which 
ihe Directors for the ensuing year shall 
he elected ballot.” Where are your 
Directors of last year ; how have their 
successors bef n elected, or how has sanc- 
tion been given to their continuance in 
office? Now the only tnalerial part of 
the report that comes after this, is, the 
names of the parties who subscribed to 
it, and these are W. Adam, Henry 
Henderson, W, Bruce, and Theodore 
Dickeijs.^^ My own name follows with 
this remark^ “ I concur generally, but 
with some qualifications to the above 
report, 7'homas E. M. I'urtoii.’' Geu- 
tleineri, T have not receded one iota 
Irom what 1 expressed a year ago. 
UiKUi what ground tlie Directors have 
thought advisable to do so I really am 
ut a loss to conceive. But let alone 
ttfet, there should have been an annual 
Mection ; the chief object for which 
t'lie Committee was appointed was with 
iMstence to the management of the So- 
cl^jtics. That meeting was adjourned, 
and when we met here again, I pro- 
P^edl this resolution ; '* That no suffi- 
gi^ind appears for the removal of 
Hie^^.^Criitteoden, Mackillop and Co. 
from tlm olficp of Secretaries ; and that 
they be requcilod to continue their ser- 
vices as not 

ah asser^Chf on the part of the propric- 
tbrs at lai'gC that they hod power of rt- 
moial and «^lection ? and uhere it .an! 


that any more than a provisioual appoint*^ 
ment could be made by the Directors? 
Even the rtfsolulions say not a word of 
the Directors having the power to ap'^ 
point a Secretary, &nd the report says, 
that their insolvency is a case not pro- 
vided fur. How' was my motion met ? 
By an amendment iiy Mr. Pattle, who 
proposed that in future the Seventh 
Laudable Society should have a paid 
Secretary, and this was negatived by a 
majority o( 157 votes in one society, and 
103 in the other! And yet the Direc- 
tors, three of them at least, in the face 
oi this majority, appointed a single indi- 
vidual the paid Secretary, without re- 
ference to the Societies at large; thus 
not only altering tSe mode of manage- 
ment, but in direct contravention of a 
resolution of the shareholders. Even 
supposing that they had the power, 
here is the expression of the subscribers 
that they thought it not right to be ex- 
ercised in this way, or that they should 
have such preference in the appointment 
of the Secretary. But I will say this, 
that it was impossible for them to do 
more under any circumstances than to 
appoint a provisional Secretary, and that 
they could not appoint a paid Secretary in 
the face of the wishes of the shareholders 
without reference to another meeting. 
J have beard it whispered that the whole 
of this opposition arises from the cireum- 
btnnce of Mr. Cullen not being elected. 
I have, g^tiemen, very great pleasure 
ill being able to stale to }ou that Mr. 
Cullen never applied for any thing but 
a provisional iippointnienl, and notwith- 
standing that two of the Directors 
thought that a meeting should be called, 
not only was none called then, but uom^ 
has been called to the present time. I 
will take the liberty of rending that 
which 1 have requested the parly to 
place in myliniids, the ortgiiial letter ol 
Mr. Cullen sent on the day after bis 
failure, the very day on which the paid 
Secretary was oppointed in violation of 
the express wishes of these majorities. — 
To ihff Direvtfjrs of the Calcutta Lauda - 
ble Soc'uties . — “ Gentlemen, — in the 
course of this day you will learn that ni> 
firm has at last been compelled to sus- 
pend its payments, anr^to seek protec- 
tion in the Insolvent Court. This event 
precipitated chiefly by extensive hostib* 
meu.sures commenced this term in the 
Supreme Court, by hostile creditors, will 
leave me without any thing but a scanty 
pio&pect of subM&tence lor the lulure.” 

J may hero finite that Mr. CuHen did 
not. wh' 11 Ibt^^ vds wniten, rxpei t more 
then K'. -1^11 nionib, Iht aanounl ei- 
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lowed to Colvin and C o.^ nnt very much 
fortainly for a maa who bad once bad 
Mr. Cullen's prospecis. The letter goes 
on:-— << Though doubt possessed of 
much leisure time, and I hope unrm- 
paired energies, after a mercantile career 
of IT years in this place, 10 or 12 of which 
xvere in intimate *connectiun with your 
Societies. As these Societies’ affairs are 
at this moment in perfect order, and their 
funds in the most satisfactory position, as 
far as our proceedings are concerned, I 
hope the circumstance will be taken as 
auguring well of the future, should I be 
so far fortunate as to be entrusted with 
even the temporary charge of their 
affairs to which ^ humbly solicit your 
acquiescence.'* In that has he violated 
any One duty of Secretary and he asks only 
for temporary charge; and 1 am told my 
opposition to Mr. Wright is because 1 
am disappointed of the election of Mr. 
Cullen. But I cun safely avow that I 
have never lent myself at a private 
meeting of any sort to extinguish public 
airsemblies. It is opposed to all my 
habits and feeling, and I appeal to ail 
whether I have ever been known to be a 
party to wish to put uncontrolled pa- 
tronage In the bands of any one ; and 1 
never Svould have sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of anyone without the concurrence 
of a public meeting except as a temporary 
provision. ** The establishment for con- 
ducting the business is perfectly distinct 
from that of Cruttenden and Co. and all 
collections and investments will be 
effected in conformity to the regulations 
by the Bank for such time us may be ne- 
cessary, it receiving from me iiistructfbns 
as you may pass them in the usual man- 
ner. Your very faithful servant, J. 
Cullen. Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1834.” — 
** f think this appeal requires from us 
the most favourable consideration. Jt 
is necessary, however, to cull a general 
meeting to fliJ the vacancy. Mr. 
Dickens, I see, speaks of the Banks, 
hut one was appointed last year. D. 
Tagohe, G, Young.” There is an 
endorsement. ” Read T. Dickens. 1 
think a meeting should be called to take 
fhis into consideration, and to appoint a 
new Secretary and Triasurer ; the latter 
h^ing one of tbe^anks. T. Dickens.” 
That is the original letter, ^ut where Is 
The meeting? A meeting was called of 
five who are acting as Directors, but to 
thi!» day bus any been called to sanction 
It’ I think I have detained you long 
enough, but it is necessary for me to 
^tate clearly and distinctly the grounds on 
''•bich I ^ay these f?oripties have a right 
'o Kppoinl then o\Tn ^ccrclarj. I hs 


resolution passed was this, whtoh 
proposed by myself, and secondiMl hi* Mr* 
Smith : ” That hali-yearly geiisrs^tils^t- 
ingr^be held, at which . ai^ted.ag^pttiiU 
shall be exhibited, and vacancies slnungsi 
office bearers be filled up.*' Now Is pot 
that an express avowal, that the right is 
in ut of fijling up vacancies of oMee 
bearers ; anSdo the Directors think Umt 
they have appointed the person whonv 
these Societies would have elected t|ieir 
Secretary at this meeting? If not* they 
have not acted right. Be your choice 
good or bad, it is your choice alone that 
ought to guide and influence your trus- 
tees, and though tbt'y were unanimous 
ill the appointment of one, and a mig^' 
rity of this meeting wished for another* 
they are bound to exercise the proyl- 
sional power you have giveu thenif as 
>ou would wish, and not as they wpuld 
wish. I conclude with this resolution, 
and I do hope we may express, an 
opinion, though four of the Directors 
think we cannot do so. The Chairnuiti 
having put the resolution to th« vote It 
was curried unanimously with the eX” 
ception of* Colonel Beatson ; who then 
rose and stated that his objection roie 
Ironi the circumstance that it was laid 
dowfk in the rules, that no general meet- 
ing should be called without the concur- 
rence of the Directors. On this some 
discussion arose, but as^he objection 
was made afte^ the resolution was car- 
ried, and as it wal overruled, it is npt ne- 
cessary to notice it further. Mr. Clarke — 
There is only one point which appears to 
have escaped the accurate observation of 
my friend, Mr.Turton, In bring! n^o notice 
the irregularities and delinquencies of the 
Directors. It was resolved on the 87th 
of January last year, that no suificiunt 
grounds exist to remove Cruttenden, 
Mackillop and Co. from the office oi 
Secretaries, and that they be requested 
to continue to act os Secretaries, so that 
they were appointed Secretaries only, 
and by that meeting it was further r,e« 
solved that the Union Bank he the 
Treasurers, vfec. Now I belie?e. I need 
not tell you all, that the Union Bank 
have ever since been employed fs 
Treasurers. How then *have the Di- 
rectors deposed not*ooly Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co. from the office oi 
Secretaries, but also the Union Bank 
from the office of Treasurers, for hern 
I find that Mr. T. Wright signs hnv 
name not only as Secretary but also as 
rreasurer. }Ar. Turton 1 now {ure- 
pose another resolution, which is clehily 
necessiir} . j will ask, would any 01)0 pi 
jou like to entrust jour rights and pri. 
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titliltit toip«nKiiils iirbo hefe no ooRNnon 
ifl^Ulbl wHh you ? If you do, 1 tny it 
. caniiM b#'4ioiiO with proprit'ty and tvith^ 
out fkt iMtent of u majority, und no 
^r—ti iMih he n Director without bold- 
A ilHiire. This seems to me to be a 
iwOHdimt proposition, and as Colonel 
BlArttfOti says, it is nece!»|i 7 to define 
tight, 1 trust to havetis and your 
support on this occasion. There are 
two Soetetles, one oi‘ whtab commences 
at A different period from the other, as 
al that the subscriptions are 
dfifbretit. Some subscribe in one and 
soma subscribe in the other, but it may 
boppOn that the interests of the 13tb 
may be o(iposed to the interests of tbe 
ttfa. I say, therefore, no person of tbe 
7^ bos a rip^ht to be a Director of the 
litb, unless he is also a shareholder in 
both, or fans the sense of a great majority 
of ihareholders in bis favoirr. In this 
way former Directors were appointed, 
but I beg to be understood that i do not 
Aiapute yOur right to appoint wfao you 
WiH, but maintain that it is proper no 
poniofi abould be appointed who has not 
-an Interest In it. I move That no 
<pMrion is eligible to be a Director of 
•bHier of the LaudaUe Societies without 
tbe ttsseat of the majority of the sbare- 
iKtldera and sebscribers to the Society 
Wberetn be is to act as a Director, unless 
be Shan bold Some share in such Society 
at the time of bis el^^on ^ but if be 
have a share then a majority of those 
present will be competent to elect him.'* 
There were two persons appointed — 
Baboo Dwarkanaiitb Tagore, who has 
an interest in both, and Mr. Greenlaw, 
wbo has alsf an interest in both ; ond 
ba^ Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Tagore were originally fov proposing our 
pyaaefit Chairman to be a Director, but 
be went away, and they then chose Mr. 
BMUtoand Mr. Cowie, — and these are 
among tbe gentlemen wbo would shut 
jobr month except you concur with all 
Bn Directors, and who say that yon 
bVNe no right to give expression to your 
dbathnenls otherwise. I'be important 
Ibflerbstt that they have, are that Mr. 
Tbtlto has twi^ and a half shores in the 
Ttb to Wbidi be is an old subscriber, and 
Bits Mr. Cowie has a half share in tbe 
lbtb| Wbieb he acquired as late as Nov, 
lililti^%nd not before, (hear j , hear.) Is 
Bat tbO tatlavate knowledge of atfairs 
abd tb# ‘ numerous interests that have 
OAtiHed bbn to Birt your mouth, and say 
ymrabib not opba n unless be give you 
tm coflgetflto do ao ? (//mr.) Will that 
hiti^to any, I, a hall j*barphc»lrier 
lit one «oritfly> will not allow any !,harc- 


boldor in the other, to open lus mouth 
without my express sauctiou. Kecoliect 
what is contended for; not (but ope 
member shall call a meeting, but that ail 
five of the Directors' shall concur j for 
this resolution goes to that extent. So 
that here is a geulieman elected a Di« 
rector. I propose a Absolution that Mr. 
Cowie is not eligible. Why, he cannot 
give his consent without stultiljing hi» 
own nomination, and in ell'ect lie would* 
say he had clearly done Ui<it which is- 
improper ; and yet this rule is to be in- 
sisted on, and that by Mr. Pattie and Mr.. 
Dickens, nho oppose themselves to, and 
are at total variance with, every person 
who iatringes.rulesw^icb the community 
al large can only give to Societies of this 
nature. 1 confess it is with extreme 
regret that .1 see those two resolutions 
thus condemned by the Society at large, 
put forward as a shield in favour of these 
Directors, by whom we are demanded to 
give up our grounds of meeting ; for yoo 
are told by them that though you may 
insist on it, without our concurrence to 
call a meeUng, and never again shall a 
meeting be c^led, and these reasonable 
grounds must be put before it. It is time 
if such resolutions are to be acted on, 
and if this is only to be a preliminary 
meeting, that it should show the senti- 
ments of tbe Society ; it is time that tbe 
shareholders show they are determined 
to take tb^ business into their own 
bands, or to keep a controul on tbe acts 
of those they appoint. They must not 
allow that to be done which will destroy 
the confidence of those in the upper pro- 
vinces, but to take care that every per^ 
<ion, however distant, shall have the 
power of coming forward whenever he 
pleases, and also take cure that the person 
wbo is appointed shall have equal in« 
terests with those wbo are as far ofl‘ as 
Agra and Meerut, as well us those resi- 
dent in Calcutta. Js that, or is it not, 
the way that public confidence is to be 
gained, that Directors shall be appointed 
who have no common interest with you. 
and that they shall have the power ot 
shutting tbe mouths of all others? Js 
that tbe way that justice was done be- 
fore 7 It was irobi the want of controul 
that tbe misfortunes happened, whiqh 
would not lAve happened, it you had 
that power in the management of your 
own affairs that constitutionally belong 
to every Society whatever. J-»et us have 
no more interlopers ; for J will never 
content that my iunds shall be I filtered 
away, that new arrangements shull Iv; 
made, and a complete cliangf* shall bo 
made in the C'^lablhbrnent by persons \^hi’ 
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routiibuio a half share in one of the Socie- 
ties. 1 hope .t'ou will beunauimout intbia 
resolution which 1 pirof>oge. 1 move it in 
the name of comipon sense, and I call 
on you in the name of common sense, 
rominon justice, and common straight- 
lorward honest deiding, to support me in 
carrying it into effect. This resolution 
was seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
was carried, with the exception of 
Colonel Beatson, who offered some 
remarks after the question was decided, 
which, therefore, and on accounl of want 
of room, we omit. Mr. Tiirton— It is 
necessary, from the shortness of your 
time, that 1 should get through the re- 
maining resolutioDf as fast as possible. 
The next is a mostjmportant one, and I 
shall tell you what I mean to follow it 
iip by. [Here Mr. Turton read the re- 
maining resolutions on which be offered 
a few passing remarks.] The resolution 
which 1 shall now submit is — ** That 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. 
having become insolvent, the thunks 
of the meeting be tendered to them for 
their services as Secretaries to the two 
Societies for the past year ; and that in 
testimony of the sense entertained by 
this meeting of their conduct as such 
Secretaries, James Cnlleo, Esq., be re- 
qbested to continue his services as Se- 
cretary to the two Societies; and that 
he be put into possession, as such Secre* 
tary, of the books and paper's belonging 
to the two Societies.^^ Let me slate 
why I think Mr. Cullen has peculiar 
claims on this Society. The old Di- 
rectors will forgive me for referring to it, 
for it is a subject of as much regret to 
me as it is to them. At this time last 
year it was the opinion of some, <thBt 
there wa.s not one cowrie belonging to 
one of the Societies, and but little in the 
other, and that the securities in the 
hands of Mr. Collen placed there by the 
iurnier Secretaries* and Treasurers, for 
111 rids not then forthcoming, were worth 
little or nothing. Whatever they were 
worth we owe chledy to Mr. Cullen. I 
have the authority of as honourable a man 
as any in Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Ander- 
fiun, that it is his inmressioo that Mr. 
Cullen is the Director who pressed the 
(prinur Secretafie.s for the securities 
which they gave, and that* it was owing 
to bis firmness chiefly that you got those 
securities from them. In one, of the 
Societies about a lac of rupees has been 
realized in the last year. 1 considered 
it my duty when 1 came to this meeting 
to get what information 1 could, os 1 
was told that the Directors would not 
be. here, and accordingly 1 procured the 


foliowlng statement of thepreseiit gittHS* 
tion of their funds. 

Fvnds of the Laudable, Society w * 

• , 8a. Es. 

In Compajiy’s Paper • 2,66^100 <1 <1 
„ Cush in the Unioo 

Boftk .... I,3i7 a 11 

Sa. ai. 3i,6^T II II 
Balance due by Meurs. , 

Alexander and Co. se- 
cured by Bonds, dec. ^,35,646 13 7 


Sa.Hs. 3^03,074 P 6 


] 3tA Stepplementary Laudable Society, 
Sa. Hs. 

In Company’s Paper • 1,71,100 0 O 
„ Cash in the Union 

Bank .... 3,538 0 0 


Sa. Rs. 1,74,038 0 0 
Balance due by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. se- 
cured by Lapsed Shares 27., 330 2 8 

Sa. Rs. 2,01,068 8 8 


Making, the whole funds of the tbirteontk 
to extend to two laca of rupees, when 
last year we were told that there was 
nothing In that Society ; and not a aingle 
cowrie has been lost by the proswnl 
Secretaries as long as tmy have acted 
either as Secretaries or Treasurers. 
Have we not tn^n an original obligaUen 
to Mr. Cullen, and have we had any 
reason to make us forget it? 1 have 
seen with great pain charges in. the 
public papers against Mr, Cullel, and as 
your time will not allow ipe to do it at 
length I will only state the piniii facts 
and leave them to yoyur judgment. The 
first is that he gave a preference to Gun- 
ter and Hooper, and it was stated 
also to-day, that Messrs. Gunter and 
Hooper could not have obtained ex- 
ecution till the 15th January, 1834. 1 
beg leave to.differ on that point. ^Wben 
the plaint is filed in the vacation, asvwas 
the case here, parties need not incur 
much difficulty in getting judgment in 
term unless sham pleas are pleaded. On 
the 4th day pf the Octob%r term, Meaavs. 
Cruttenden, Mackiffop, and Coi were 
obliged to put in bail, pad noike of ey* 
ception of hail was given. To ggevnnt 
a judgment of that term, they mi|^t 
base pleaded a sham plee^ which might 
have subjected them f to a severe. and 
heavy punishment under the Insolventi 
Act for delaying the creditor. Fiadtag 
themselves in this situatioB, and ba* 
lieving they might still he 4ble lo.steiB» 
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tbe tonrflnt tbey ffave, on tbe lit of 
November, e cotifeitsion of judgment 
which was filed on the 4tb, thus saving 
trouble and venation to their credi^ir, 
and gaiolfig time for themselves till the 
commebceinent of the present term. 
WImh the present term arrived they 
were still in that situation, though 
they bad. then a hope that a few dajs 
m‘igbt produce a difierence in a certain 
quarter, and on which they bad reason 
to place some, though I admit not a 
strong reliance, and thinking that they 
might perhaps avail themselves of that, 
and for the general benefit of the credi- 
tors, they agreed to pay one fourth of the 
sum of Rs. 26,000 and to obtain time 
to pay the remainder in three sums, 
namel}', on the 1st of March, the 15th 
of June, and the 23d of October. Had 
they not done that they would have 
been subject to, and they would abso- 
lutely hove incurred, as I know po- 
sitively, an execution next morning taken 
against them for the whole sum of 
lU. 26^000; and now, if any man will 
say that ought to disqualify Mr. Cullen 
from eating a morsel af hard-earned 
' l)yead in future,-~tbat man has a different 
ieeling from what I have. It is bard to 
J'J'dgo every mao acting under the pressure 
oiXinIsfortunes, which most of those I 
address never have experienced, and 
which 1 hope tCey never will be placed 
in. But with all the misfortunes that 
have come upon them, T am satisfied 
from what I know, and the enquiries 
1 have made, that there is no bouse, 
amongst all the unhappy failures which 
have takeS’ place, whose books will bear 
a closer lnvest|(;ation, or whose conduct 
will better bear the strictest scrutiny, 
than that of Criittenden, Mackillop and 
Co. I have the pleasure to say, that 
this is not the first vote of thanks offered 
to a member of that firm ; and I am yet 
to learn, that if any thing is to be laid to 
the charge of one membar, the other )» 
not to be a participator in the injury. 
The Union Bank have borne testimony 
to tbb ebaracter of Mr. Browne as the 
chsiiSDaQ of their committee ; and they 
fattv# not copied to give him, in the 
boor of bismlafoftnne, the slight unction 
of tbair thanks. Did they go further, lo 
enquilfO wbat.had been the conduct of 
Mr. BMIptae ih every acliun of bis life ? 
They^foi^ that be had done well ; they 
found that be bad been u good servant to 
them ] and ibey did not think ft neces- 
sary to coodeniii bim unheard, where 
tribunals wera open to punish delinquen- 
cies,' and w^re, If need should ever be, 
there is a powW, as you have, to displace 


any man who shall ultimately prove at 
any time unwoithy of your confidence : — 
for If Mr. Cullen is appointed to-day by 
you, be is also removable to-morrow. 
But if they have been good and faithful 
servants to you, I say withhold not from 
Mr. Browne or Mr. Cu^en upon any sur- 
mises of delinquency, not to yon, but in 
matters in which ymi are no con- 
cerned, the thanks which are due to them 
as Secretaries of these Societies. There ’ 
is one other objection made to Mr. CuHen 
(and if it ap])lies to bim. it is very ex- 
traordinarj' that it was not made to the 
other also) relating to the funds of Sir 
Alexander Seton’s estate. 1 find in ibis 
morning’s paper, a letter signed by Mr. 
Wm. Blunt, as attorney of Sir Charles 
Blunt, at home. It Is there stated that 
Mr. Cullen received instructions to invest 
the money belonging to that estate as 
he receiv^ it, in landed securities. Tbi* 
conveys to me an idea Very different from 
what I should consider a representation 
of the real truth. Ii had been originally 
stated that he was directed to invest the ' 
funds an received in Government securi- 
ties. The real facts are these : — Mr. 
Cullen received a letter, which I hold in 
my hand, from Sir Charles Blunt, in 
which be says, “ The accompany in:: 
power of' attorney, I trust, will enable 
you to receive the proceeds of the Go- 
vernment securities standing In my name 
belonging to I his estate, when the stime 
shall, from time to time, be paid; of 
whiob proceeds you will please, in con- 
currence with the agents of Lady Seton, 
deal yriih conformably to the order of the 
Master of tbe Rolls, made in a suit in 
Chancery, entitled Seton and others v. 
Blunt, Bt., a ,copy of which order nUo 
accompanies this.” In December 1^32, 
this WHS received ; and in December 18.33, ' 
Lady Seton's agents made their appear- 
ance for the first time. The answer of 
Mr. Biowne was : — “ Send me your 
power of atterney.” And the power 
WHS merely to receive and recover money ; 
though tbe direction of the Court of 
Chancery was, that it should he laid out 
in such real securities (meaning landed 
pcoperty) tbe agents^of Sir Charles Blunt 
and Lady Seton might jointly agree 
upon. A lett^ from Ldfiy Seton sup-< 
plied tbe deficiency. From the time Mr. 
Cullen received these funds, in June last 
(tor that was really tbe commencement 
of It, and when he expected to get over 
all bis difficulties) he kept possession of 
them, as he might have been called on 
the next day to pay them over, or appro- 
priate them according to the directions 
he had received. I have heard it «aid. 
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that be mij(|fbt have put the money lo the does it follow that every mao has acted 

Bunk ol Beu^al. He inlf^ht have done traudulently because be cannot pav every 

that, and be might have shut up shop. I creditor ? Again, when these funds were ‘ 

appeal to the mercantile men around about to be paid off, Mr. Cullen had 

me : — Can any man take money and put written home to Sir Charles ^lunt a let* 

It into a bank, for security, without say- ter, stating that they were about lo be 

ing 1 am not in a At situation to keep It i paid, and praying instructions. The first 

But was be authorized to do it? Sup- letter directed them to be re-lnvested in 

posing^ which is cerfkitily a remote pos- Government securities. They were re- 

sibility— supposing be took on himself to invested in Government securities. Then 

have done so, and there was a sudden came the letter of August 181)2, and the 

run on the Bank of Bengal, and any order of the Court of Chancery. He 

misfortune to it (I admit not at all likely thenceforth held them subject to sueh 

ever to have even taken place ; but a order, awaiting the concurrence of Lady 

possibility) what right w*ould be have to Seton. ^ Where is the breach of trust? 

justify bis placing it there ? And can it When be is told to invest them, he does 

be said that, this is a breach of trust, so ; and would have concluded the mort> 

when be abides by w^t be is directed to gage, but then in the mean time came 

do? On the 29tb oi December, 1833, his misfortunes. Is this to be told 

for the first time application was made against him us a fraud? Is this justice 

to him; for the first tiuie he hears of to a fallen man ? 1 say, fraud and breach 

Lady Seton: but if he were then re- of trust is the ground of the accusation; 

quired to invest the money, was be in a and neither fraud nor breach ui trust U 

liiituatlon to Juso? Ho might have done there. Icon lay my band on my heart 

It with advantage to his general creditors; and say, that I would trust him as soon 

for a person who owed the firm Rs. 27,000 as any man I know. I say there is no 

wanted to make a mortgage, so that by breach of trust. He could nut have re- 
laying over Rs. 12,000 he would have fused to receive money without avowing 

recovered that amount to bis estate. And insolvency. Do you demand why he 

though be did not write on that day, he received it ?■— demand why be received 

•did on the day after, and received an im- it from others ? But whilst be went on, 

mediate answer, refusing the mortgage he could do no otherwise. Have you 

and offering to sell. For these state- suflered by his firm ? 1 deny It. On the 

ments 1 appeal to the chairman, who is contrary, 1 have seen a letter from a 

acquainted with the facts. fMr. Cock- friend of his, one of the lornffhr Secreta- 

erell nodded assent.) The fir|t day of nes, complaining of bis couduct as press- 

term came, and with it came notices of ing him too much ft>r your security, say- 

uctions so numerous, that the bouse felt ing to him, ** You deal hard with us in 

itself compelled to a sudden close, and pressing us so much thus seeming un- 

tbe petition was got up in haste without kind to a person whom I know to be bis 

the assistance of the professional gentlff- friend, in endeavouring to bring 'Aick to 

mao behind me, who only knew the your pockets the money wb||ph of right 

failure would take place a few hours pre- belonged to them. I have said thus 

vioiisiy. Then the charge is this, if it is much ih explanation ; but 1 will add that 

any thing, that Mr. Cuilen having this I have applied to the chairman opposite, 

call on him, he ought to have paid this us well as being furnished with the ori- 

money in preference to his general ere- ginal correspondence, and I find that .no 

ditors, rather than to alfow it to remain application was made for these funds by 

in the same circumstances as the funds Mr. Blunt till the 27tb or 29th of De- 

of the rest. I ask you if there is any cember last. On ihe 2nd of January^ 

tiling now, if there is anything which tins letter from Cockerell and Cp. was 

Mr. Cullen has done, or that the firm of sent to the agents with an authority; 

Cruttenden, Muckillop and Co. has done, imperfect’ in the fitst instance, from Ludy 

which oui^bt to subject him to the with- Seton, which for the first time aulborlspd 

drawal of the confidence of these Socle- any inyesfment of the fulfils;' and a de- 

tie|. 1 say withdraw it, when you know mand inconsistent witi! the directions ol 

it I but the tribunal is opeif where de- the Court of Chancery. Are tbepp iwa« 

linquencies may be punished. Do not sons for withdrawing from him you^^ll- 

single him out as the one, and the only fidence? Is bis mind gone as wsR 

one, who shall be visited for not having his money? if bis mind bad,(tetefioratefi 

hinds in readiness when some may sup- in any degree, it was from that lUnh^ 

pose that he ought to have them : fur if augmented by oalamity, not aUevlatdtl 

every one could always have all bis funds certainly by those attacks upon his 

in readiness he would never fail. But duct, W'hirh bis npidication has giVvu 
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rise to for acts M'bich 1 will veature to 
My will pru?e uotblng eKtruonlinary In u 
house brought suddenly to insolvency. L 
ask you to isoncede this^ not as an object 
for his Diaii^nance (for that is i\pw of 
secondary ^sequence), but as some 
hafion to bis mind in the hour of bis mis- 
fortune. 1 ask you to do this for a de- 
serving servant of your own, who 1 be- 
Jieve, conscientiously, is entitled to it. 

• Efo you think that 1, who have ten shares 
in -eHcb of these Societles^o you think 
that if 1 thought it was injurious to them, 
that 1 would advocate him to the preju- 
dice of my own family ? Do you 'think 
I would do more for him than I would 
do for my own flesh and blood? And I 
hope you will allow that our profession 
dpes not altogether steel our hearts, and 
that the only access to them is not 
through our pockets. I am proud to say 
t^at 1 have still one feeling as well as 
others ( cheers ) — I have still a feeling of 
friendship which does not desert me 
when I find my friend fallen Into distress, 
^continued cheers). This resolution 
was carried unanimously. Mr. Browne, 
-r>l trust you will bear with roe, if in at- 
tempting to address you I should for a 

S oment give way to my feeling : but he- 
re 1 have proceeded far, I hope the 
dhiect for which 1 rise will give me 
energy to enable me so to express myself 
us not to incur your displeasure. In the 
thrst place, Ibeg to thank you most cor- 
dially for the vote of thanks you have 
passed for our managoiifent of the Laud- 
able Societies. It is a source of ^eat 
consolation to me in the hour of my 
misfortune to have your approbation 
(^cheen.) After the explanation which 
Mr. Turton has given of the two charges 
bieugbt a^inst my partner, 1 need not 
tpng detain you on the subject. Gentle- 
metif I avow that if there is any blame 
attacbeble to my partner, 1 am also re- 
ffODsible ; for my interests cannot and 
1^11 not be separated from bis, (cheers). 
It was under legal advice, and under the 
oonvictlon that we would benefit our cre- 
ditors, that we agreed to pay a certain 
iiim of money: and this has been brought 
al a olMrge against us by Mr. Dickens 
ta the. public papers. Mr. Dickens has 
.^^^ged us, by so doina, with defrauding 
llUlt uteditors ; aed he has done this, be- 
jpaiiM A oolUiion has arisen between you 
about the Laudable Societies, 
brought a charge against you 
iiid us. In the same hreath, as 
charged us, with reference 
,to Leily Sffton’s funds, with not having 
paid 4lia|n away ten flays before the 
felloire af.our firm, while be blames us 


for paying a small sum a few days after- 
wards. If these charges are consistent 
I leave you to judge ; and I also leave 
to you to judge whether on this oecasion 
my partner and myself (for I cannot se- 
parate him from rfyself) — whether we 
have met any thing but vindictive malice, 
instead of the liberal resentments of a 
gentleman, (cheers)^ Another person 
has come forward, who is of high rank, 
member of council, a judge in Israel — 
Mr* Blunt has come forward to give his 
version of the story, though it is some- 
wW different from Mr. Dickens’s first 
statement : but 1 have yet 1o learn that 
the suggestio falsi is not equivalent to 
the suppressio vert, 1 say, that Mr. 
Blunt has suppressed the truth to serve 
his purposes : he his declared that we 
were ordered to re-invest those funds in 
Laudable security on our own authority ; 
and has so expressed himself, as to make 
it be believed that we bad been months 
and months in the negotiation of this 
matter instead of eight or ten days ; and 
he has suppressed a part of the order in 
Chancery, which would have served to 
explain our conduct r^—and 1 will say, 
that if there have been laches, they have 
been on the part of the honorable Mr. 
Blunt and on the part of his coadjutors — 
the agents for Lady Seton— and not on 
the part of the firm of which I have been 
a member. Gentlemen, I again thank 
you for the manner in which you have 
testified your approbation. 1 may have 
expressed fiiyself with more warmth than 
I intended ; but I have been known to 
many of you for eighteen years in dif- 
ferent occupations, and I do not know 
tliaiiD any of these I have given much 
cause of offence to any one : but if 1 
have done anything, either as a profes- 
sional or a mercantile man, to merit 
your disapprobation, 1 regrot it much ; 
because I have met in tb^is Society in- 
nnmerable acts, of kindness and proofs of 
good opinion, which 1 have ever en- 
deavoured to deserve as far as roy abili- 
ties went. 1 shall never be able to offer 
a requital for the kind manner with 
which you have treated me In the time 
of my misfortune ; and 1 only hope that 
those who have endeavoured to wound 
my feelings wilh in the day of their ca- 
lamity be able to lay their beads on tl^eir 
pillow as easily as myself or my partner 
eon, and as void of offence ta Gt^ or man 
in theire'public or domestic rolsftions.** 

K . Mr. Turton,— 'I shall not pre- 
next resolution, which has re- 
ference to the appointment of Directors, 
with more words than I can help. It is 
impossible that two opposing powers can 
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pxifft, and it 1 h quite evident that they 
rannot go on cordially and happily toge- 
ther: and 1 should have been ^ad to 
vote for every Director who said be tblnka 
that a public meeting it uecetsary In the 
biisineesuf the Sociefles. 1 propose, “That 
the ioliowlng gentlemen be nominated as 
fit and proper persons to be appointed as 
Directors tor the eitsuing year in lieu of 
the present Directors, viz., R. H. Cock> 
erell, William Bruce, Dwarkanauth Ta* 
gore, B. Harding, Captain Ousely, and 
C. B. Greenlaw; and I believe that 
there is no objection to any one of them. 
Mr, Turton was proposed to be added 
to the list, but declined as be thought it 
would tend more to harmony if he were 
not appointed. \ Ruitomjee Cowasjee 
aeconded the retSlution, which was 
carried unanimously^ The next Reso- 
lution was then put to the vote with very 
little comment, and being seconded by 
Captain Forbes was carried nnanimoasly: 
— “That the Resolutions of this meeting 
be communicated by the chairman to the 
gentlemen now acting as Directors of 
the Laudable Societies, with a request 
that they will forthwith call a meeting 
either by themselves or in conjunction 
with the gentlemen now nominated, as 
fit and proper persons to be appointed 
Directors on such early day, and at such 
place as may suit their convenience, for 
the purpose of confirming the present 
Resolutions and for taking into con- 
sideration generally the oilairs of the 
Societies.^' Mr. Turton— 1 believe I 
have now come pretty near to the end 
of my Resolutions, and, what is better, 
to the end of my speeches. The Reso- 
lution I now propose is : “ That a 

Committee be appointed to consider and 
prepare in communication with the gen- 
tlemen now nominated as fit and proper 
persons to be appointed Directors, a new 
set of Rules consolidating the two old 
Societies at their respective periods of 
termination into one new Society, with 
such provisions for the annual appoint- 
ment of Directors, as well from the va- 
rious dasses of society in India as also 
general Directors from any class, and 
with such provisions for the security of 
the funds as shall be best adapted to pro- 
mote the prosperity, ^permanency, and 
security of tiie i|oGiety upon the footing 
ol niutiial assurance. Such rules to be 
submitted to, and approved by a majority 
of the subscribers to each ot the present 
Societies before being finally adopted.’ ' 
This was seconded by Mr. A. F. Smith 
and was carried unanimously. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were then apjminted 
the Committee, namely, Mr. Willis, Mr. 


Greenlaw, Mr. Turton, Captain Forbes, 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr. John Lowe. Mr. 
Turton, in a short address, then proposed 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, wbleh 
wot tinanimously carried, and the ebaif- 
man having replied the meeting dis- 
persed. The following is a list of the 
voters at the meeting ; — Present and 
Cockerell and Co., R. C. 
Jenkins, Palmer and Co.’s Assignees, 
R. C. Jenkins andT. Holrovd, Macklnf- •, 
tosh dud Co. *s Assignees, D. MacIntyre, 
Assignee of Cruttenden, Macklllop anid 
Co„ Shedden and Co.^ Gilmore and Co., 
Mackenzie, Lyoll and Co., Mullet, 
Ritchie and Co. Present.— G. Higgl&i, 

A. Wight, J. Palmer, T. Plowden, C- 

B. Greenlaw, H. Henderson, George 
Jeisop, J. Lowe, J. Leighton, K. Mac- 
kenzie, W. Peters, W. Prinsep, W. 
Smalley, T. Sewell, C. Udny, Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore, Prosonocoomar Tagore, 
Rogoram Gosaln by J. Palmer, Rustom- 
jee Cowasjee, Thomas E. M. Turtod, 
W. C. Blaqulere, A. Rogers, Hamilton 
and Co., Twentymanand Co., D. Peof- 
son, Gibson, McKellar and Co., Aa- 
sbootos Day, Promothonauth Day, J. 
Rondo, W. Daeosta, W. Hickey, N. W. 
Forbes, J Moore, Tulloh and Co., W.H. 
Abbott, J. Previte, W. Greenway, 
Gunter aad Hooper, Adam F. Smith 
B. Preston, R. O'Dowda, J. H. 
Aratboon, M. Collier, Nilmoney Mutty 
Loll, filssanaut Mutty LoR, J. W. Dd- 
costa, H. Fitzgerald. 

The Union Bdtnk* — A general half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors whs 
held at the Union Bank, on the 15th 
January. Colonel Frith having been 
called to the chair — the followiiag report 
was read by the secretary re|»ofL 
The expiration of another bllf year colls 
you together as usual to receive the peri- 
odical report on the dfifalrs of the Bank ; 
to inspect the accounts and proceedings 
of the past six months, to fill up vacan- 
cies in the direction, and to exercise 
those powers of general supervision and 
controiil which belong to the pro- 
prietary body. The accounts you. will 
find on the table, made out in the uanal 
form ; and the general result exhibits a 
net profit on the half- year’s transactions 
of Sa. Rs. 54,826 14 IH which yields 
about 7| per cent, on the capital, afid 
will enable you to declare, with safety* 

B dividend equal to that of the preytous 
six months ; namely, ‘ 75 Sa. Rs. per 
share, or at the rate of 6 per cent, mr 
annum. When 3rou consider that this 
mainly arises f|om the discount and cOih 
credit loan business of the Bank, and 
hardly at all from circulation of odr 
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notei, you will probably be of opinion 
that It ts ns good a return for the Gapital 
employed as it was reasonable to expect. 
Yoa'will also perceive that an extended 
circulation of our nott^s (of y/Ourse 
Onder prudbat and cautious manage- 
ment) is an object of the greatest 
to the Bank ; and would 
add considerably to its ways and means for 
increasing 3 our dividends, already larger 
than are easily obtained on equally solid 
seciirily elsewhere. In the Last half- 
yearly report you were apprized of the 
great reduction produced in our circula- 
tion by the panics arising outof the com- 
mercial failures 12 months back. It fell 
' from JSj lacs to about 2^, and has con- 
tinued ever since at nearly the same 
, amount till within the lust month, when It 
has gradually Increased to about 4 lacs 
of rupees* This low state of our circu- 
lation is owing, doubtless, to the con- 
tinu’^d uneasinassin regard to mercantile 
credit. The Directors are in hopes that 
better times are at band ; and that .the 
confidence of the public in the stability 
.of this bank in particular, is becopiiog 
firm and established. In proof of this 
fact, they desire your attention to the 
remarkable circumstance-~as contrasted 
with former alarms— that the great and 
lamentable failure of Messrs. Fergusson 
imd Co. in the end of November, did 
not produce the slightest eftVH:t on the 
afituirs of thff Bank, either by return of 
its notes or by withdrawals of depositors* 
balances. Subsequently indeed, to that 
unfortunate event, our issues of notes 
have shewn a tendency to increase ; 
while the market value of our stock 
wbicb« former panics bad depressed to 
l,fiOp Rs. per share, has gradually risen 
to Sa. 2,100, with expectation of 
increase. It is thence inferred, that the 
public begin to appreciate the difierence 
in point of solidity, between private 
banks, or bunk notes issued on the 
. credit of single firms, and those of a very 
large Joint Stock Company. In this 
place it seems proper to report for your 
satisfaction that the bank has sustained 
no losses whatever, by its dealings 
any of the firms which have un- 
^foriunately failed. Our transactions with 
,^exahder ai^ Co. were finally wound 
"up on the 17 th October lost, by the Bank 
Bengal paying off the entire of our 
, ^bipis (with interest at the rate of T per 
Sa. Ha. ^,40,6^0, for which con- 
i^ecatlon we gave up to them the ample 
' i^wjU&r^U^hinb we held for the ultimate 
liqul4al)ioii ,Qf all our advances. Of our 
large, ^allUB againa^ Mackintosh and Co. 
only Hj. 119,71)6. remain undischarged : 
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for which we hold mortgages on houses tw 
the originally estimated value of six laoi 
of rupees, besides 44 shares in our Bank. 
These alone are much more than enough 
to cover the balance, wbicb, however, the 
assignees are grachiaHy reducing. By 
the failure of Messrs. Colvin and Co. the 
Bank lost nothing whatever, having no 
transactions with that bouse. The more 
recent insolvency of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co. will entail no loss whatever on 
this Bank. The whole of their transac- 
tions, not covered by specific Indigo 
pledges, or by endorsements of undoubted^ 
solidity, amount to S». Rs. 1,50,000, 
against which we have to set off our 
liens on their 59 Union Bank shares, 
and a cash balance of Sa. Rs. 46,121 in 
band ; exclusive oP surpluses on indigo 
in the possession ^ the Bank, and also 
the present dividend of Rs. 4,625. The 
proprietors will no doubt be well satisfied 
with this exposition of the state of their 
affairs in relation to the faiilares which,, 
during the last year, have eastsu^ a 
gloom on commercial credit and our 
. society at large. The information which 
this report conveys, that the Bank has 
not only not suffered, but has continued 
its course of moderate though increasing 
prosperity, will be of use when made 
public, in dissipating those groundless 
apprehensions among the shroffs, wbicb 
have kept down the circulation of our 
notes, ever since the failures in the 
early part of the year, and the discredit 
then suddenly thrown on our paper by 
our powerful rival the Bank of Bengal. 
.The Directors ore of opinion that the 
best remedy for all this, will be found In 
unreserved publicity ; and it is their 
intention to take measures for enabling 
any person who pleases, to satisfy him- 
.self at any moment, as to the names of 
the actual proprietors, and the changes 
which Irom time to time lake place in 
the list of sbarebolderi. The applica- 
tions which were made to Goveroment 
for a charter, have not yet been attended 
with success ; and it is understood that 
the question has been referred home. 
But under the new India Act, the 
Governor- General in his legislative 
capacity, will probably feel himself 
more fully at Idierty, and without in- 
termediate reference to any higher 
authority ta grant incorporations, ahd 
if it shall still be the general wish to 
obtain a charter for this Bank, it may 
then be effectually solicited. I'he ques- 
tion whether a charter would be really 
beneficiul to a Joint Stock ('ompauy like 
ours, is one which has often been dis- 
cus.sed here ; and on which hitherto, 
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the preponderance of opinion has been 
Id favour of a charter. Nevertheless, it 
is a question worthy of very ileliherate 
consideration, for it seems at least a 
doubtful point, whether the confidence 
of the public be n7>t strengthened rather 
than weakened, by the absence of a 
charter; and the consequent liability 
of every membef to his associates and 
to those who deal with the hank. A 
chartered bunk may hold out more in- 
duceruents to purchases of its shares, 
owing to the limitations on individual 
liability ; but the risk incurred by each 
individual becomes a less and less de^^ree 
of risk, iu proportion to the number of 
the Joint Sto(^ Partners. Among 6U0 
sharesi it is very small indeed : among 
1,000 (as originilly intended for this 
Bank) it is reduced to almost nothing; 
particularly, when each share- holder, 
end every one who deals with the Bank, 
has easy access to know who sells out 
and who buys in to the joint concern. 
A vacancy occurred in the direction of 
your aflairs by the resignation of Mr. 
W. F, Fergusson in November; but us 
the periodical meeting of proprietors was 
so near at hand, the Directors thought it 
best that the vacancy should be left to be 
filled by a ballot of proprietors this day. 
As the current six months will close the 
period of five years for which the Bank 
is established as a company, it becomes 
necessary to call your attention tn the 
expediency of taking steps for continuing 
the co-partnership fur a fi^tber period, 
assuming it to be the general opinion, 
that the success of the institution 
though slow is sure ; and that our 
haying been able to make way (ft all 
against troubles and difficulties, such 
as India never before witnessed, is u 
prooi of the usefulness of the Bank, and 
the soundness of its establishment. 
Since this report was first prepared, 
another distressing failure has taken 
place ; that of Messrs. Cnittenden, Mac- 
killop, and Co. Much at the Directors 
cannot but regret this addition to so 
many previous calamities of a like de- 
scription, they are happy in being able to 
assure the proprietors that the Union 
Bank will not lose one rupee by this 
event. Another vacancy in the direc- 
lion will DOW require to be filled up, in 
consequence of the retirenfent of the late 
chairman, Mr. Robert Browne, a gen- 
tleman whose services to this Bank 
have been so beneficial, and so unre- 
mitting, during all the recent periods of 
difficulty and danger, that the Directors 
canrini allow this report to be closed, 
without seizing the occasion to tell their 


proprietary body, how much the Uoioii 
Bank is Indebted to the talents and the 
zeal of its late excellent chairman. 

J. YOUNG, Sec. to the Union Bank. 
Vnhn BanK Dec. 31, 

The report having elicited the appro- • 
bation of the meeting the following 
resolutions were agreed to : — 

I. — That this report is approved by 
the meeting, and that it he published iu 
all the newspapers.'^ ^ 

If.— ** That the accounts now sub- 
mitted are approved and passed by this 
meetiag.*' 

in. — “ That a half-yearly dividend, 
at the rate of six per cent, per annum, 
or 75 rupees per share, be now do- 
cliirod 

IV. — « That the Proprietors deeply 
deploring the event which has deprived 
them of the services of Mr. Robert 
Browne, as chairman of the Directors 
of the Union Bank, feel the highest 
gratification in recording their unani- 
mous approbation; and in offering to 
him their sincere thanks for the zeal, 
energy, and talent with which be met 
difficulties of no ordinary description, 
and by which he materially contributed 
to the maintenance of the Bank in its 
present prosperous condition.” 

V. — ” That the Union Bank has been 
highly beneficial to the commerce and 
society of Calcutta." 

VI. —** That it Is expedient to renew 
the present deed of co-partnership for a 
further term oT fen years." 

VII. — '* That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration and 
report, preparatory to the next half- 
yearly meeting, upon the ^tate of 
the Institution, and the ^st means of 
continuing it with increased utility. 
The Committee to have authority 
to take legal advice on this deed as 
to any alterations that may be expe- 
dient,'* 

VIII. — ** That the Committee do 
consist of the following persons ; five to 
be a quorum — viz. 

“ Messrs. R. IJ. Cockerell, W. „C. 
Hurry, H. M. Parker; Baboo Asbootos 
Day ; Capt. F. Jenkins ; Mr. Samuel 
Smith ; Baboo Rademadub Baneitl^ » 
Messrs. A. Dobbs; W. Bruce; W. 
Carr; Colonel Friths” 

The meeting then proceeded to elect 
two new Directors, vice Messrs. \V. F. 
Fergusson and Robert Browne, when 
Messrs. Alexander Rogers end William 
Carr were unanimously elected. 

Bengai M^icat B£tmng Fund^A 
quarferty genertU meeting of the subscri- 
bers to the Military Retiring Fund w«s 
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held on the 13th of Juii. Mr. Surgeon 
Corbjn in the Chair. The business was 
commenced by the secretary reading tbe 
Quarterly Report of the Committee of 
Management in which was exhibited, 
lat, tbe Toles of tbe members of the ser- 
vice upon the ulleratioris proposed to be 
made in tbe regulations of tbe fund, as 
revised by the teniiiorar}’ committee of 
managers ; whereby it appeared that the 
Several alter{|tions, and regulation 7 th, 
section 1st, to be added to the plan were 
carried by a majority of 106 against a 
minority of 22. — 2nd. A statement of tbe 
receipts and disbursements of tbe insti- 
tution, shewing the recoveries effected 
from subscribers in tbe Military and 
Civil pay departmenis, and by the secre- 
tary of the fund, from its commence- 
ment, lip to tbe 31st of July, 1833, to be 
Sa. Rs. 12,607 9 10 ; and the disburse- 
meirtson account of office establishment, 
stationary, printing, <fec. up to the Slst 
of December, 1833, to be Sa. Rs. 
780 1 11, leaving with Government a 
balance of Sa.Rs. 11,017 7 11* By tbe 
statements furnished from the Military 
and Civil pay departments, it appeared 
that of the entire list of subscribers about 
eighty only had paid contributions to tbe 
fund, several ot whom had paid their 
donation and subscriptions in Sonat 
instead of Sicca Rupees, some subscripi- 
tions only commencing from January, 
and other subscriptions only from May. 
During tbe past year two gentlemen 
bad been elected temffbrarily members 
of tbe Committee of Managers, viz. Dr. 
T. Spens, and A. R. Jackson, tbe former 
in tbe room of Mr. Surgeon II. S. Mer- 
cer on election to tbe office of secre- 
tary, and latter in that of Mr. Sur- 
geon J. Hutchinson on resigning his seat 
in the management. Agreeably to tbe 
regulations of the fund, two other gentle- 
men, viz. Messrs. F. Corbyn and M. J. 
Bramley, the senior and junior in tbe 
management for the past year, were to 
go out by rotation, (but were eligible to 
be re-elected) whose places, as well as 
those of tbe two temporary managers, 
were to be filled up by the votes of tbe 
sabsoribers at large. Among the letters 
bad been received since tbe last 
onerteHy meeltng, there was one from 
Col. Casement, €. B, Secretary to 
Gof«rnment in the Military department, 
u|alie)r date tbe 15th of November last, 
stiiitAgi tbat the memorial on tbe sub- 
ject of ,^6' ettablitbmeut of tbe fund, 
together with* tbe pfan, dsc, therewith 
submittH, woql4 ^ im«iV3diately trans- 
mijlted to the. ^on. tbe Court of Direct- 
ors for their consideration ; one from 


Superintending Surgeon W. Tiiomas, 
and another from Mr. As«lst-Siirg. 
Roger Foley, withdrawing from the 
Society ^ and one from J. A. Dorin, 
Esq. Accountant Military Department, 
furnisbing authority *io tbe presidency 
paymaster to pay the contingent bills of 
tbe institution, provided tbe amount did 
not exceed one faundfed Sicca Rupees, 
inclusive of forty rupees credit granted 
for current expences. Tbe committee m 
conclusion had to observe that altbousb 
any great additional number of subscri- 
bers was not to be anticipated until tbe 
reply to tbe memorial from the Hon. tbe 
Court of Directors was received, yet 
from tbe list of names already enrolled 
as subscribers to the ^ fund, and from tbe 
still more numerous list of gentlemen 
who had concurred in the petition to tbe 
Hon. Court for tbe establishment of the 
institution, amounting to 204 signetutei, 
there appeared to be sufficient evldenoe 
to warrant tbe conclusion, that on the 
sanction of tbe Court being obtained, 
there would bo but few members of tbe 
service wbo would not come forward to 
render it tbeir support. Tbe present 
list of tbe subscribers to tbe fund was 1 
member of tbe medical board, 6 superin- 
tending surgeons, 50 surgeons, and 125 
assistantsurgeons; total 182. Upon tbe 
above report It was proposed by Mr. 
Bramley, seconded by Dr. Si>eris and 
carried — That the quarterly report of 
tbe committee of management ^ con- 
firmed. ** A letter was next read from 
tbe Editors of tbe India Jtmmal of 
Medical Science t stating that they would 
be happy to piiblisb, free of expeuce, any 
repfirts, advertisements of meetings, or 
other matters connected with tbe fund, 
when it was resolved unaminously— 
** That the meeting express tbeir best 
thanks to the Editors for their kindness 
in offering to render their assistance in 
furtherance of the interests of the So- 
ciety.” Proposed by Mr. Bramley, 
seconded by Dr. Jackson, and carried 
unanimously-^** That tbe quarterly re- 
port of tbe Committee of Managers be 
sent for publication to tbe India Journal 
of Medkal Seicwce.”— H. S. MER- 
CER, Secretary. — Calcutta, Jan. 16th, 
1834. • 

TwcJfih Annivermrymf the Calcutta 
Bible AssocMtim, — It is much to he 
regretted that tbe twelfth anniversary of 
tbe Calciitta Bible Association attracted 
so few attendants as it did on the 13th 
of January, at tbe Town Hall. One 
would suppose that in a cause which has 
for its object the supply of tbe de.stitute 
with tbe oracleo of divine inspiration, an 
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lucreaie u)' /<‘ul wouM be Uisplaycnl on 
uvery unniversAry. Hut h great falling 
ofl’ was evident un Monday evening. 
Whether it is to be regarded at a certain 
system of declinej or an occasional 
neglect of duty to which all are more or 
less liable, we are not prepared to decide. 
The report of the proceedings of the 
committee, which Ws read at the open- 
ing of the meeting, although not so 
favourable ns could have been desired, is 
not altogether devoid of Interest. The 
friends and supporters of the association 
are assured, that notwithstanding the 
numerous difficulties with which the 
committee have had to contend, on ac- 
count of the general depression of affairs, 
the work has beei^ going forward, and 
the beneficial results, attending the dis- 
tribution ef the scriptures, have proved in 
some instances very encouraging. 
Among the Christian population, copies 
of the scriptures have been dispersed 
wherever a want of them was dis- 
covered, and in addition to these, copies 
iiave been given to the conductors of 
schools and benevolent individuals, for 
the use of Native youth. The report 
recognizes the fact, that the bible, which 
was formerly rejected or approached with 
fear, is now not only generally used in 
schools as a class-book, but received 
with avidity by a nijmber of young per- 
sons, wbo, being conversant in tbe Eng- 
lish language, and having bad their atten- 
tion drawn to the Christian geligion, are 
studying tbe scriptures and enquiring 
after tbe truth. It is mentioned, that in 
regard to tbe supplying tbeChristian popu- 
lation with blbles, it does not appear that 
there are many persons wbo are destifute 
of them. Some of tbe gentlemen of tbe 
committee have been actively employed 
in visiting tbe poorer class of inhabitants 
of the city to ascertain their wants, and 
amongst those who have been supplied 
with copies of tbe bible are many wbo 
are nnembers of the church of Rome. 
Tbe demand amongst the Native schools 
has greatly increased, and consequently, 
the number of copies thrown into that 
channel has been augmented. Tbe strong 
desire evinced for the attainment of a 
knowledge of the English language has 
bad tbe effect of givin^a great numerical 
iqprease to the schools established by, and 
under the superintendence** of tbe mis- 
sionaries. In these schools tbe bible, as a 
matter of course, is introduced, and tbe 
Christian religion sedulously taught. 
The public examinations of some of 
these schools have evinced* the progress 
which many have made in scriptural 
knowledge, and instances can be named 


in which that knowledge basaffecied the 
heart, it is hoped, with a saving influence. 
The finances of the association are small. 
There was a balance at tbe end of I83i 
in it^ favour of 656 Rs., arji the coUeo- 
tions since that period up to lost month 
have amounted to 2,039 Rs. Tbe ex- 
penditure is computed at 2,120 Rs. 
leaving a balance against tbe association 
at the present time of 81 Rs. The. 
number of blbles, testaments, and de- 
tached portions of scripture, issued from 
the depository during tbe year, amounts 
to 1,443, being 442 copies more than 
were issued during the year preceding. 
The grand total of issues since tbe forma- 
tion of the association amounts to 41,0.35 
copies. Tbe number of languages, in 
which tbe scriptures of the bible depo- 
sitory are translated, is above thirty. In 
reference to making tbe bible a class- 
book, we think some remark made by tbe 
Rev. Mr. Duff, in a communication ad- 
dressed to tbe committee are extremely 
judicious, lie says, ** Convinced trom 
experience that much dishonour has been 
reflected on God’s holy word, that its 
sacredness has been frequently sullied, 
and the reverence due to it vastly dimi- 
nished, by the unseeming practice of 
converting it into a common class-book, 
in which tbe boys are drilled and disci- 
plined, chiefly or partly for tbe sake of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language — we have all aftng restricted 
tbe use of it to ^pse classes, tbe boys of 
which are sofa r advanced in their acquaint- 
ance with the language, as to peruse It 
with tolerable ease and intelligence. In 
tbe books previously studied, ^ere is 
contained a good deal of moru^nd re- 
ligious instruciioD. The ninds of tbe 
youths are thus doubly prepared by a 
knowledge of things as we4i as a know- 
ledge of words, for the reading and eom- 
prebendiog of tbe book of life. A copy 
of the bible is put into the hands of each 
boy in tbe more advanced classes. A 
certain portion of it is prescribed, which 
is to be carefully read at home. On the 
following day, a fixed hour is devoted to 
a thorough examination of the class on 
tbe prescribed passages — tbe grand ob- 
ject being to ascertain whether e*oii 
pupil has understood and mastered Its 
contents. In tbe couibe of tbe examina- 
tion, doubts are solved, objections obvi- 
ated, difficulties removed, illustrations 
offered, and practical obrarvations ad- 
dressed to tbe understanding and the 
heart” — Englishman. 

Bengal Manners' and fVidow^s 
Pund.^Tho ennool meeting of the 
Bengal Mariners and tVidqw's Fund 
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was held on tho 20tb ut January at the 
Secretary's office. It was better attended 
than such meetings usually are in Cal- 
cutta, when no cause of excitement 
exists^ tbere^eing 1 1 members present. 
On looking over the statements produced, 
we Were happy to see that the long pre- 
vailing tendency to a reduction of the 
capital by increasing claims upon the 
.Institution, has not been in operation 
during the ^ear just expired. On the 
contrary, although, as we shall presently 
show, the num^r of pensions has still 
gone on increasing, with a proportionate 
Increase in their aggregate amount, the 
funds are now about 2,400 rupees, in 
excess of the balance of 1832, tbe amount 
being. 

On Dec. 31, 1832 Rs. 3,04,875 4 8 

And on Dec. 31, 1833 3,07,202 1 0 

This augmentation bas occurred, not- 
withstanding that many members of the 
second and third class (tbe first class 
includes those only who pay up a regu- 
lated sum at once, and have nothing 
afterwards to pay) have discontinued 
their subscriptions, and thereby forfeited 
all claim upon tbe fund j by which dis- 
continuance tbe fund is in this way very 
much benefited. The following is a 
general view of the state of the insti- 
tution. 


Members^ 

Families. | 


t 

J ' 


? b’ 



IS oa 

o 

1st Class 177 

157 215 

308 wb. shares 

Ditto. 3 

w 

3 8 

5 hf. shares 

Total, 1^ 

100 221 

313 1 

2nd Class 21 

21 37 

43 wh.8bares 

!3rd Class 6 

12 

16 1 ditto. 

Total, 207 

186 370 

372 


insumbenis on 31st December, 1833. 



1 

1 

Children. 

S 

1 

o 

Monthly 

PensioDs. 

P«e. SI, 1832. 

77 

106 

32 

R.1519 

|9ttde 

9 

23 

1 

165 

. 

80 

219 

33 

R.1684 

Off 

4 

15 

3 

102 

Existing .... 

82 

204 

30 : 

R.15S2 

Lost year . . . 

77 

190 

32 1 

1.519 

Increase .... 

5 i 

8 1 

0 

R. 63 

Decrease . . 

.0 

0 

2 ^ 

0 


’ An application was made on the part 
of Mr. C. A. Cavorke, on the ground ot 
Illness and absence at Cbinsurab, to be 
allowed to pay up his arrears due since 
tbe 1st of July last, wiib such interest 
and penalty for his delaiilt, as the meet- 
ing might think proper to impose upon 
him. There being a ^iile however, limit- 
ing the grace to 2 months in respect to 
resident defaulters, and 6 months in 
respect to absentees, tbe meeting de- 
cided that tbe application must be nega- 
tived. A letter from tbe Rev. J. Hal- 
lowell of Madras, was read, soliciting the 
consideration of the directors to a petition 
from the widow of Serjeant Major 
Hillyar, of that presidency, who, having 
been a subscriber i% tbe 3rd class, bad 
suffered his subscription to fall in arrear 
since July 1832, and lately died, leaving 
a widow and 3 children. The widow 
begged that herself and children might 
be re-admitled to tbe fund an payment 
of arrears ; but the rules were considered 
as precluding the members present from 
giving way to their feelings of compas- 
sion. A question arose of some interest, 
the discussion of which led to an act of 
justice in the reversal ot on erronebus 
decision upon a case brought forward at 
tbe last annual meeting. Mrs. Catherine 
Spencer, widow of Mr.F. S. SpenCer, ap- 
plied for leave to register her third child, 
(the first and second were registerd, but 
tbe second died.) But a rule was adopted 
on tbe 2 Is/ of July 1823, that all future 
members should pay a fee of 40 rupees 
on the registry of every child after the 
second, in tbe 1st and 2ud classes, and 
20jHpees In the 3rd class, within three 
months alter their birth \ and this rule 
had been inadvertently cousiruod at the 
meeting on the 8lh of January 1833, to 
the prejudice of two children of Mrs. 
Dirver, who were then declared inad- 
mUsible to the benefits of the fund, 
because they had not been registered. 
Tbe husbands of both these widows being 
members previously to tbe date of the 
rule just quoted, it was resolved unani- 
mously, that their cbildten were entitl^ 
to admission without previous registry 
and without fee. Mr. Brae bad the 
merit of advocating ibis retrospective 
justice to Mrs. l)rlver. The meeting 
elected Mr. Oxborougfi as a director, tin 
place of M?. Ronald, deceased, and re- 
elected Mr. Ross, out by rotation, and 
passed a vote of thanks to the dlr^tors 
of the past year. It was suggested by 
Mr. Phipps, that it would be very bene- 
ficial to the Community, were there at- 
tached to the present institution, but 
quite distinct therefrom, a supplementary 
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fund for poor p«<jpl«, in vrhu'b, by putting the fund sufi’er by Iba dafaloation of 
to tbelr savings, they might entitle their and by lots of Its chance ol escaping 
widows and families to a stipend propor* pensions on unregistered children, the 

tloned thereto, instead of finding the deflplt should be made u|) by a furtfae^r 

means of entering'such a fund restricted reduction of the pensions, should that be 

to a fixed amount of subscription. Mr. necessary, which we sincerely hope may 

Dunbar, who occupied the chair, much not be the case. — Ccttriej*. 

approved the idea; and wished Mr. Difficulties of the Nafiws from the 
Phipps, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Gardner, to Exadtion of Revenue , — We have fre- 
form themselves into a committee to qiiently stated, that the subjects of this 

draw up the scheme ; but the matter Government are reduced td great distress 

went no further than to elicit an opinion from the revenue which is exacted from 

from most of the gentlemen present, that them, more particularly by the transit 

no existing institution, 08 now constituted, duties, and by reg. II, by which so 

fully answered the purpose of providing many estates have fallen Into the bands 

for the fokuilies of uncoveoanted servants, of Government, which is almost into- 

and other persons of small means, who lerable. The Governor- General appears 

might neverthelesi be able to devote to us in some respect to coincide with 

something to a fund for such an object. us in opinion ; for in the letter which he 

Before closing our notice of this meet- wrote to the home authorities regarding 

ing, we must say that, when the rule of the Bombay presidency, his lordship nl- 

July 1823 was referred to, it struck uses hided to the excessive taxation of the 

palpably unfair. That rule imposes upon natives of this presidency, which is a 

future members, and future members proofof our assertion, that the Governor- 

only, the necessity of registering their General acknowledges the fact. If, 

children within three months, on pain of therefore, at this juncture we Inform him 

forfeiting all benefit of the fund as re- of the peculiar hardships which the na- 

gards such as are not registered, and tives suffer, he may be expected to listen 

further, taxes them on registration ; to them. We certainly understand it to 

whereas all members of a prior date are be bis intention to afford relief to the 

exempt from both the penalty and the natives of the country, and therefore in- 

tax. The plea that pre-existing mem- treat bis lordship particularly to interest 
hers cojild not he deprived of their rights, hlnoself in the abolition of regulation II. 
ia no justification, since all members, old That regulation is intcierabie to all 
and new, are equally liable to the fiuctu- those who derive revenue from their 

ations in the out-turn of tBe fund, and lands: and wef Would pray bis lordship 

have equally been obliged to .submit to u to call up before bis council those suits 

necessary reduction from 40 rupees to 10 in which the company have been en- 

rupees per month in the amount of the gaged with the ziimeendurs, and be will 

stipends to children. Now tbe taxsfor then be able to ascertain what ca terrific 

registration and the depriving of children regulation this is. Of all the regulations 

unregistered, perhaps by mere inadvert- passed by Government, it It the fire of 

ence in the one case, and not in the this regulation that torments Uie people ; 

other, is tbe same as if it were resolved no other regulation like it exists in th^ 

to give less in tbe way of pension to the code. We will gradually publish all tbe 

survivors of tbe new than to those of 'tbe unjust acts which we have beard as 

old members. But, said a gentleman having resulted from that regulation, 

present, new members subscribe knowing We now only offer tbe following remarka 

the rules ; therefore there is iib,iiyustice. respecting it. One of its clauses provides 

We might answer, that every one is not that all eburs which have been thrown 

able at once \o discern an unfairness, up in the river, when they come to be 

(witness the London Equitable Assurance cultivated, belong to tbe Government. 

Society,) nor on bis guBrd against unfair- Now, remark tbe singular effects of this 

nes.s in the rules of a |ajb|ic institution; provision. Tbe Isamuttee is a river 

but we have stiU a ^trohger point to the eastern part of tbe country, not VCry 

ui^, that the Bengal Mariners’ and wide| but extremely deep and rapid: 

Widows’ Fund receives a dbnution from hence there are very few churs formed 

government of 500 rupees per month, in it ; yet many portions of land upon its 

and therefore it is a species of breach of banks have come directly into the pos- 
trust to distribute that donation otherwise session of Government: the reason' 4it‘ 

than as intended, equally among all per- which Is, that w^en two zomeenddri, 

sons becoming members of the instltu- siding on its banks, have a boundary dtb** 

tion. To us it appears therefore, that tbe pute, and one of them is cast, the 

rule in question should be rescinded; and if party gets some one to presen> a pat^lou 

East India Maf^. Voi.. viii. No. 44 Juf^. 
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to tli« collt»ctor, iUting that tbe g^round 
iff an accretion, and according to leg. II. 
ought to belong to Oovernment. The 
collector, in brder to shew bis diligence 
and attention to tbe public interests, 
sends an umeen to tbe spot, who im> 
mediate] V makes known bis private de> 
•Ires to tbe zumeendar ; and unless they 
be, satisfied, he reports that tbe ground 
.properly belongs to Government, upon 
which it is immediately taken possession 
of. How many men We been ruined, 
and stitl continue to be ruined, by these 
.means! We hope to be able to give 
farther particulars on this subject, and 
•ball not neglect to publish all the iniqui- 
ties which are committed under cover of 
reg. IJ. We would earnestly entreat 
bis lordship to take measures regarding 
its abolition, as we understand be is do- 
ing regarding the removal of tbe transit 
duties.— Sumachar Durpten, 

Lord Bentinck*t Foolery , — We have 
pledged ourselves to our readers to give 
them some account of tbe admirable 
manner in which Major Powney ar- 
renaed for the evening’s entertainment 
on Tuesday ; and first we particularly 
wish to notice bis most ingenious con- 
trivance that high and low, rich and 
poor, should have tbe most perfect 
equality of enjoyment: n matter so 
nicely arranged, that every body bad 
the same chance — of seeing nothing at 
all, except a repetition* of rockets and 
aigrettes, tbe last very beautiful, and of 
good effect. To begin, however, with 
the beginning, we must mention that 
the bo£ice rockets gave tbe signal at 
about eight o’clock, and every eye was 
on the stretch. Blue lights and a kind 
of wild fire tpread a momentary blaze over 
tbe Government House, tbe Town Hall, 
.and the plain $ followed, alas ! by such 
4eiife clouds of sulphurous smoke as to 
l|ida all objectsdn a general darkness. A 
contemporary boi said that this made tbe 
.men to sweav and the women to faint. 
For OUT prie we would have given the 
lyofld (w rest of the fireworks In- 
cluded, and all things therewith con- 
) to have relieved ourselves by a 
||bntle objurgction — but like tbe lady in 
we play, we wve obliged to ** milpb 
^pwo*' the naughty word that was rising 
|o otir lipSi in unaffected apprebensioD 
|mit,t|ie attempt to express it would 
heye'.beep a last effort of life. Mtgor 
l^wtiey wgi right, if all this was in ten- 
^ketwe impossible to say that 
ffpm W mef exdellenWwe can 
Wy ttbipt. It was . not visible. 

i^f^wed itself for an in- 
stant and was lost. Tbe tiW fights 


were, for such unmannerly Ill-natured 
brutes, the mdstordt'rly, «wf>f things ima- 
ginable j at least we could find no one to 
give us an account of, their fiercenes^ I t 
was, however, our good fortune to navb 
an excellent view of tbe elephants ; but 
then — it was before^ the display com- 
menced. In common with our neigh- 
bours we lost sight of them afterwards. 
iEtna would have been astounded could 
it have witnessed |ts mimic representa- 
tion. Such was the inimitable preci- 
sion of arrangement, that we ourselves 
counted “ 200,000 stars in the air’’ — 
neither more nor less. Wa are not 
aware that any one else md.' The 
golden temple exbiwisted Itself before 
we could make acquaintance with its 
princely inhabitants. This last ezfafbi- 
tion closed the entertainment ; the 
bunds struck up, at tbe parting of tbe 
crowd, tbe old national air ; (tbe base 
drum was very audible!) and the mob 
shouted “ God save the King;'* some 
few voices joining ** and Lord William 
Bentingl^* Unreserved praise ladue to 
Mr. M’ Parian and Captain Steel. — 
Parties of ladies and gentlemen were 
able to move from point to point, on 
foot, and without tbe slightest molesta- 
tion. The chief magistrate was per- 
sonally present, insuring order by bis 
activity. We have not heard of any ac- 
cident whatever; not even a row, save 
that created by the mortal thunders ot 
tbe guns. Time perhaps may fell us 
more about broken beams and pahes, 
ikc., of which tbe lieges were to appre- 
hensive, We have only heard at present 
oioroken eapectation. To be serious, 
if ever lolly lent her hand to extrava- 
gance, or rung her changes on the ridi- 
culous, both were imwerfully exemplified 
in tbe instance before ui. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop ^ Co.— Tl|e 
partners have obtained their pri>teetion 
from arrest in consequence of a certifi- 
cate presented on iStb Jan. iii Chambers 
to Sir Edward Ryan, by Mr. MacIntyre, 
the assignee, of wkdcb tbe following is a 
copy /n the Court for the relief of In- 
folrent Debtors in the East Indies. In 
the matter of thel^etiiion of Jathes Cut- 
ten and Robert Browne^ Insolvent Debt- 
ora.— I, the assignee df the eftate ehd 
effects of the above-nomed Insolvents, 
do hereby, according to tbe best of my 
knowledge and belief, certify to this Ho- 
nourable Court, that tbe Insolvents above- 
named have put me in posession of Es- 
tate and Effects of the amount of half of 
tbeirdebts. (Signe^ B. MACt^TYRE, 
Assignee of the Estate and Effects of 
the late Firm of Cmtitenden^ Aiaekiihp 
4 Co. , 
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Statement of the Debit and AtteU of 
the late firm of Cruttenden^ Mackiilop 
and Co. — Calcutta, lOM Jan. 1834. ^ 
Gross Debts due by the Firmy 

Sa. Us. 186,00y00 
Givtl, Military, a8d Me- 
dical . . 20,35,000 
Mercantile Accounts 

seta 1,000 

I odigo Accounts 63,65,000 
Miscellaneous 
Accounts . 27,72,000 

Landed Property, Ships, 
dtc. . . 26,35,000 


168,28,000 
Deduct y payments and 
transfers in liquidation 
din^ Jst , May, 1833, 
lead' new Credits, Arc. 

21 . 00,000 


147,28.000 
Loans on Indigo and Mort- 
gages, Ac. 10,70,000 - 19,70,000 


Assets Sa.Rs. 1 27,58,000topay 1 16,30,000 


Music tf ttinduottan. — A new work 
is announced under the title ol** A Trea- 
tise on the Music of Hindoostan, com- 
prising a detail of tfse ancient theory and 
modern practioe ; by Captain N. IViU 
lard, commanding in the service of H. 
//. the Nuwab of Banda. W’e have 
every reason to believe that will supply 
a gap in the history and knowledge of 
ancient Hindoostan which yet remains 
unoccupied. To a practical and scientific 
knowledge of Bluropean music, he has 
added much Inlormation ou the subject 
be treats ; obtaining it, not only Irom 
books but frt)m conversation with many 
ooiirient Native musicians in whose com- 
pany be has been during a sojourn of 
twelve or thirteen years in Hindoostan. 
Captain IVillard, therefore, appears to be 
well qualified fur the wdrk be has under- 
taken, and we have no hesitation in re- 
commeuding his book id our enlightened 
countrymen and all European orientalists. 

Bengal Military Bank.-^h general 
meeting of the depo$|U)|r> lo the Bengal 
Military Bank was advertisedf to take 
place io tbe'Town Holloa 15th January, 
fpr ttie purpose •of receiving the report 
m the directors of the st^ of the ac- 
counts for the past year ; but, as usual, 
not a single depositor attended,} and of 
the twelve directors, only three were 
present, v^iz. Captain Fitzgerald, Captain 
Sewell, and Mr. Jenkins; these gentle- 
men sui^ested that the cash on hand, 
Rs 21,887 (principally realized by the 


sale of a bouse) should be disbursed to 
those depositors who bad not yet, re- 
ceived their moiety, and which would 
make a paj^ment of about' two annas In 
the lupee in liquidation oi« their clalnif . 
The secretary was directed to circulate 
this proposition for the approval of the 
other directors. A letter was submit- 
ted by the secretary from Colonel Mac- 
Gregor proposing to pay at the rate 
of eight annas in the rupe^ to poor de- 
positors, but the three directors dcWr- 
mined on the course above stated, llie 
accounts have already been published. 

Sir Edward Barnes has taken his pas- 
sage to England in the Duke of Argy^, 
and will sail probably about the lOih df 
February. 1 1 is said that the vessel will 
call at Ci-ylon. 

The office of Agent to the Governor- 
General ou the North Eastern Frootler, 
wbich was held for many years by the 
late Mr. Scott, and recently by Mr. T. 
C. Robertson, has been abolisbed. A 
new office has been created, not greatly 
differing from the last in its appellation, 
to which Captain Francis Jenkins has 
been appointed. A great" saving Is ihu s 
effected without any detriment to the 
public service. 

Assessments . — The head Native am- 
las in the late revenue survey of the 
Deccan, have been discovered to be en- 
gaged in extensive practices of bribery 
and corruption. The objdlt of that sur- 
vey, which cqjf^ governmeut between 
twelve and thirteen lakhs of rupees, was 
to fix the revenue upon an equit^le bails, 
and to provide against unequal assesii- 
ment ; — but after years of labow, and a 
world of trouble and expence, if is found 
that the object has been entirely defeated 
by the villainy of the Native officerVi and 
that the assessment is decidbdly ungual; 
that where large bribes were given to 
the officers, lands were lightly taxed ; 
where bribes were denied l£em, the as- 
sessment was made iulquitouily heavy. 
Government cannot, therefore, issiiiiie 
the result of that suirvey as the basis of 
tuxation without acting unjustly towards 
the people. Tba*! similar acts of brlf»ery 
and corruption wer^ most extensitvely 
practised at the peri<^ of the perpetual 
settlement in Bengal, there can be ho 
doubt vfhatsoever. pf j"*^dces 
of partiality In flxiiM the reyiNiue, We 
have beard from aged Nahyei | hbd how 
twenty, thirty, fortjr, fi[fty thotiiaiul, gW 
even a lakh of rupees were giveb fo ' 
collector’s dewau ,tb procOie h 
rate of, assesimeiit pa laigit 
That was, inde^, a rich harvwf 
NiMlve almas, and fwrinhes yow 
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mulaied iit u yt*ar, which Amlai now 
toil in vain to umiisa in ten yeare. The 
European commis^ioaers knew confess- 
edly lilUe, or notbmpri about the lut^ls or 
tbeir capablliiies. None of them were 
acquainted with the language of the 
people, the Bengalee, the business was 
transacted in Persian ; and in iact, the 
revenue settlement of the wboie of the 
■provinces was fixed by the naiive Am- 
lus, though fn the name of the European 
ftinctlonary. Hence it is that we find 
contiguous e&tnie» !»o unequally as-esscd ; 
some lands yielding ua iiuaieni»e profit iu 
the landholders, while others do little 
nidre than cover the goveniment de- 
tiittiiJ. 

Conduct vf Captain Fraser,— Captain 
Pfnser of the Stirling, recently pushing 
by the Mulilive Islands, saw a vessel 
wrecked and passed on, without even 
sending to know whether there were 
any unhappy persons on the island in a 
state of destitution who required his aid. 
'li'his conduct, so disgraceful in the com- 
mander of a vessel, became known on 
hii arrival at Bombay, and, as might 
have been expected, excited a strong 
feeling of disgust and detestation. The 
newspapers took up the subject and re- 
probated the inhuman conduct of the 
coptaiu. He pleaded, that be might 
have run his own ship into danger in bis 
attempt to ame others, and have iorfeited 
his insurance. But this was uo excuse 
for bis conduct, and thi^general feelings 
of society both there and here are united 
in condemning his inhumanity. 

We learn that the King of Glide has 
generdhsly presented the widow of 
Captain Herbert, his late astronomer, 
with the sum of 40,000 rupees. 

Affaire of Mackintoeh and Co,— A 
statement has been published by the as- 
signees of the late firm of Mackintosh 
and Co. from which it appears that the 
amount realized by them iu the Jive 
months extending from 1st August to 
‘hist December, 1S33, was 4,37,131 Rs, 
The amoaut ol disbursements 4,26,486, 
leaving a balance in tbeir hands of 
JO, 642 Rs. 

int&lvent Court, }ae, Feb . — Thebusi- 
of most interest was the disposal of 
Order obtaimtd by Mr. Prinsep last 
Mtbrday, on behalf ol the bank of Ben- 
1^/ requiring the assignees of Alex- 
ahter and, ^o. to shew cause why the 
tJf the mortgaged to the 

biiiik isbouk not he sold lorthwith. Mr. 
Ttirtoa hjipeai^d to shqw causa on be- 
KaJf of Mslgnees. An immediate 
itliftle, ba tnuA be prejudicjal tu air 
ihe par^ci^ as the competUion would be 


tlimlted to CaicuUu buyers. The oa- 
signees would not objeetto having a day 
fixed for an absolute sale of all ibe fac- 
tories, and it should be clearly under- 
stood by ibe public <that tliose who de- 
sired to buy must do it then ; but the 
date should be such as would allow time 
for every body to conue forward and bid, 
people in the Mofussil and in England 
as well as in Calcutta. He said some- 
thing also about the inexpediency of ef- 
fecting sales in the middle of the Indigo 
seasuii. The commissioner did nut see 
tiny reason why the Court should take 
upon itself to name a day; he would 
leave this to the discretion of the assig- 
nees. If any creditor objected to the 
date, he might petitKin the Court. The 
order nisi wa^, therefore, discharged, 
with an understanding that the assignees 
should fix some day for the peremptory 
sale of the various factories of the 
house. Mr. Turton then applied for 
power to the assignees to effect com- 
promises, lounding his application on the 
consent of a majority of creditors, in 
number and amount — as appeared by a 
statement, the substance of which we 
subjoin. The Court ordered a reference 
to the examiner to report upon the cor- 
rectness thereof, as had been done in the 
case of a similar application from (be 
assignees of Palmer & Co, — Summary: 
Debts due by Alexander and Co, to per- 
sons resident in the British territories 
in India*. . Rs. 1,72,01,670 9 I 
Due to creditors, who have by them- 
selves, or tbeir altornies, signed the 
ibe schedule A. . 1,30,22,200 3 1 
Dr.n to creiiilors, who have by them- 
selves, or their attornfeg, signed 
schedule A. and are resident in the 
British territories in India 

3,18,200 12 6 
Due to persons wbo have themselves, 
and not by tbeir uttornies, signed 
schedule A ^. . . 1,27,681 6 1 

Due to persons wbu have by tbdir at- 
tornies signed schedule A. 

1,28,98,618 13 0 
Financial Department, the 28th Jan. 
1834. — Notice is hereby given that, 
under Orders from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, proprietors resideut 
in Europe of the nq^es of the loan 
dated the 3£st March, 1833, numbeAd 
from 1441 to 2240 inclusive, advertised 
under date the 1st March 1833, for 
payment, who!>e instructions to tbeir 
agents make no provision for such an 
event, will be allowed tbe privilege of 
receiving treasury notes bearing interest 
at 5 per cent, for one year, from tbe date 
on lAhich, according to the above ad- 
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verliseineut, .5 pm' ccot. notes were 
pnytible, tbe said intei'est to be payable 
hali^yearly by bills on the Honourable 
Court at Is lid. per sicca rupee^ and 
twelve mouths aftwr dote. 

itoad to Bombay , — We learn that the 
(hivernmerit has sanctioned the con* 
strijciion of a ruadirom Calcutta to Bom- 
bay. It is unquestionably one of the 
most important measures that we have 
witnessed, and will letlect a lusting credit 
upon the administration which carries it 
into execution. It attaches to itself the 
double advantage of utility to society and 
resource to the state. 

Departure of Capt. Ross — Survey of 
the Island of Socotra . — Captain Ross bus 
proceeded to SocStra ih the pilot brig, 
Henry Meritm^ taking with him Captain 
•Tump, who, we believe, will return in 
charge of the vessel. Captain Jump is 
spoken of as likely to be the future com- 
mander of the Forbes on her trips to the 
Red Sea, for which he bus tendered his 
services. In the mean time arraiigeinents 
are making to forward coal to the several 
dep6ta. The Futteh Salam is now re- 
ceiving 500 tons of English coal for Judda, 
at the freight of 27 rupees per ton — a very 
low rate, compared with the terms on 
which the Rea Sea dep6ts were provided 
lor the Hugh Lindsay. A suggestion of 
Captain Ross is now under the considera- 
tion of the committee, to anticipate the 
departure of the Forbes on the first trip, 
by altering the data to tbe 20(h of April 
instead of tbe 1st oi May, us lately an- 
nounced. Tbe motive for tbe alteration 
is, that, starting on tbe 20th of April, It 
is believed tbe steamer will be abb to 
got down the bay, and clear of Ceylon, 
before the earliest period at which storms 
are to be apprehended. We understand 
that tbe Merchuots' Steam Coinmittee 
have given in a plan to Ciovernment, of* 
fering to undertake to keep up a quarterly 
communication with England, by the 
Suez route, both from Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, with four large steamers of 800 tons 
burlben, each of them furnished with a 
pair of 100' horse engines; — one of the 
steamers to run from Bombay, two from 
Calcutta, and one between Alexandria 
und'tbe British Channel — provided Go- 
vernment will j;ive them five lakhs an- 
liually in compensation for carrying tbe 
mall and all public despatches. — Courier, 
Governor- General . — The departure of 
tbe Governor- General and suite has 
been further postponed till the 3rd of 
February. Tbe party proceeding in 
H. M. fhip, Cura^aOf consists of Lord 
«nd Lady William Bentinck, Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Pakenham, and Capt. Byrne 


The other gentlemen, namely, Col. Case- 
ment, Mr. Macuagbten, Dr. Turner, 
Capt. Taylor, Capt. Dalby, and Capt 
Biu^, proceed in the Orient. 

C^uttendeuy Mackittopiind Co. — Mr. 
Dickens, the barrister, thus writes, — On 
4ib Nov., 1833, the firm ot C .M. dr Co. 
confessed judgment in favour ot Messrs. 
Gunter and Elooper, with stay ol execu- 
tion till the 3tb of January, 1834. If 
the matter had been contested, Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper could not have ob- 
tained execution until the 12th Januory, 
1834. The 5tb of January fell on a 
Sunday. On the Monday, in conse- 
quence of tbe favourable situation In 
which the firm bad placed these credi- 
tors, they could have issued execution ; 
but Messrs. C. M. and Co. could also 
have gone into tbe insolvent Court and 
prevented it. You will recollect the 
rea.son assigned by them for going into 
the Insolvent Court. Messrs. C. M. and 
Co. could have prevented the execution 
and did not, but on Monday or Tues- 
day, they paid money on account of part 
principal, on Wednesday on account of 
interest, on Thursday on acccount of 
costs, and on Friday they went into 
the Insolvent Court. I never charged 
this matter as a breach of trust’* in a 
technical sense, but I charge it as o 
gross breach of duty to the general 
creditors. Mr. Cullen, ^wever, says 
that he has by these operations saved 
three- fourths uPthe amount to tbe gene- 
ral creditors ! Let them judge between 
us. — Mr. W. Blunt thus writes to the 
Editor of tbe hulia Gazette , — As the 
agent of some of the partlepigieferred 
to in a letter signed by Mr. James 
Cullen, of ttie late firm dff Cruttenden 
and Co., which has appeared in your 
paper of this day, I cannot permit that 
statemeat to pass without notice. The 
order of the Court of Chancery and the 
instructions of Mr. Cullen’s constituents 
therein referred to, directed the invest- 
ment of tbe fnads of Sir Alexander 
Se ton’s estate in real securities. A part 
of these fuDd«, amounting to Ks. 37,000, 
(thirty- seven thousand), were paid to 
Mr. Cullen at the General Treasury in 
tbe month of June last, but were not re- 
invested. Repeatei^ applicallons, both 
personally and by letter, have been lately 
made to Mr.Cullen by Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. and by myself, either to invast 
these funds in tbe manner directed, or 
to deposit them in the Bank of BeogM ; 
but those several npplicHiions were wt|b- 
out success ;*although tbe agents eCwe 
parties <;onct>rned were amused bjr jm- 
niises which have not bocir. lulORSd. 
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These are lacts, which 1 beUeve wili iiul 
b« denied — and which, if necessary, can 
be substantiated on any proper occasion, 
• although 1 regret extremely the neces- 
sity wbioh the letter above edvertdd to 
bas imposed on me of making this 
stateaient. 

Ngw Life Assurance EntabUshment — 
MTe learn that a Committee has been 
appointed to report upon the expediency 
w establishing a Life Assurance Society, 
under the patronage of government, 
consisting ot Messrs. Dorin, Dickens, 
Trevelyan, Dobbs, Bagsbaw, W. Prinsep, 
Col. Kennedy, Capt. Henderson, and 
Baboo Ram Komul Sen. 

Newi\af the Mtmth , — The attention of 
government bas been, ut length, drawn 
to the abuses in the system of franking 
letters : and an order hits been issued 
that none but communications, bmafide^ 
connected with tha public service, wili 
be admitted to pass free of po6tttge.*^'i'be 
Agfa propositions have been unani- 
mously rejected by the officers at the 
Pri^dency. If, however, the ultimate 
m^osity of the army should be iu their 
favor, the difficulty of carrying them 
into execution will remain. — A report 
prevails that every two rea:ts. of H.M. 
infantry are to be classed as a brigade ; 
aaoh brigade, to be commanded by one 
Lie)ii.rCol« with the staff of one regi- 
ment only — ^Jhe Rev. Dr. Parish, chap- 
lain of Agra, bas been appointt'd com- 
missaiy to the Lord Bi^'op of Calcutta, 
for the purpose of granting episcopal 
lieepces of marriage. — It is rumoured 
that the ]6tb Lancers are to beatutioned 
at Agr^^ — The death of Rmumohiiu Hoy 
was known at Calcutta on the 10th of 
Feb. — A meeting of the Union Bank 
proprietors was called for, the 17th Feb., 
in consequence of a public notice from 
the Bank of Bengal, restricting the re- 
wipt of bank-notes to those ol its own 
issiia.-* The large three-storied bouses, 
known as Gordon’s Folly,’' in Hast- 
ings-place, which used, in days of yore, 
teiet for S50 and 400 rupees per month, 
ifgp i^w offered for 200 rupees per 
mpntb I — Hasiings-bridge is expected to 
he.^Stpened, shortly, to the public : it is 
planked over, and the road lead- 
ing it> is made on both sides:; so that 
Jt ^lSr^noar accesiime to foot passengeifi. 
ISl^hrldge^ like the Ochterlouy column, 
of being left unfinished 
Of a small, sum, owing to the 
^efstplliitehl’be of the subscribers. One 
is Mr, Henry Wood, of 

Clgli^vlett. Mr.*‘Ky4 ha.s added 
IBOO repMn the rupees already 
gN«»» bp hfm.-r^hr ^wnrd Ryan cbn- 


tiiiued severely Indisposed, at Madras, 
on the loth of Feb. — The importation 
of indigo to dist of Jan. is reported at 
fact. mds. 06788 32 against fact. mds. 
1 18549 39 at corresponding date, lust 
year ; and the enporfs are stated — 
mds. 

To Great Britain . . . 31007 
To France , . *. . . 19633 

To United States . . . 1301 
‘I'o Persian Gulf . . . 597 

Maunds, 52798 

Vnjuttifidble Conduct of the Mauritius 
Government — A meeting bad been 
called for 1 8th Feb., to petition the an- 
tborities in England, ** to take into 
consideration the conduct and proceed- 
ings of the authorities, in the Island of 
Mauritius, towards Cnpt. Worthington, 
of the ship Indian Oak, as tending to de- 
stroy the confidence of merchants, ship- 
owners, and sbip-masters, and of all 
others trading with, resorting to, or re- 
siding in the Mauritius, in the parity 
and impartiality oi tbe customs depart- 
ment of tbe government of Ibat Island, 
and as tending also to deprive them al- 
together of the exercise of the right of 
appeal agaioit acts of abuse, injustice, and 
oppression. Our predictions of Mr. Jeremy 
and bis creatures, will at last be fulfilled. 

We understand that Lleut.-Col. Star- 
ling has resigned the service. 

Government Securities, I6ih Feb, 1634. 

, To buy. To sell. 

6 per cent, loan 24 0 23 0 Pr. 

First 6 , per cent, loan 

Jst Class ..20 16 

2d Class . . 0 12 0 6 

3d Class ..04 Par. 

2nd 5 per cent, loan 3 0 4 

Third ditto ... 2 4 110 

Four per cent. .06 1 2 Dit. 

Bank Bengal Stock 4000 3900 persb. 
Union Bank . . 2500 2400 ditto 
Bills on London, upon csrediis, 2s* 3d. (o 
2s. 3d. per sU^a rupee— without cro' 
dits, 2s. 4d. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS.— Jan. 15, Mf. 

L. Magniac to be Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of Nuddea — Mr. 11. C. Halkott to be 
joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of 
do,— Mr T. R. Davidson tobe h^istrnte 
and Collector of Dinageporo— ^Mt. H. P. 
Russell to be Magistral and Collector 
of Jessore — Mr. H. NUbet to be Civil 
and Session Judge, of Purneah— Mr. C. 
La Touche to be Head Ass. to tbe 
Magistrate and Collector of Benares— 
Mr* J. B. Ogilvy, ditto, ditto, iff Behar— 
Mr. M. S. Gilmore, ditto, ditto, of Jes- 
sore— Ml. W. Dent to be Cfvit and Ses- 
sion Judge of Betiar— Mr* , H. V. 
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llathorn to be Maffintrata and CoUactor 
<i#fdo. — Mr, R.Tiollerto be Joint Magli- 
trata and Dep. Collector of Bebar to be 
ordinarily statlonejl at Sherfrotty — Mr. 
A. Lung to be Jmnt Magistrate and 
Dep. Collector of Burdwan to be ordi- 
narily stationed at Bishenpore — Mr. G. 
VV. Batty e to be Head Ass. to tbe Ma- 
gistrate, and Collector of Moorsbeda- 
bad^Mr. W. M. Dirom to be Ass. under 
the Cummisir, of Revenue and Circuit of 
I4tb, or Moorsbedubad division — Hon. 
E. Drummond, ditto, ditto of ]2tb, or 
Monghyr division — Mr. G. F. Harvey to 
officiate as Dep. Register of tbe Courts 
of Suddet*, Dewanny and Nizamut, 
Aduwlut at Pres« and Preparer of 
Reports daring abwnoe of Mr. Udny — 
211, Mr. A. Reid to be Dep. Collector 
of Bebar — Mr. C. Whitmore to be Ass- 
under tbe Commlssr. of Revenue and 
Circolt of 16tb, or Chittagong division — 
Mr. J. Curtis to officiate as AdditioiAal 
Judge of Burderan — Mr. W. H. Valpy 
to officiate as Commissr, of 8th, or 
Benares division, during the absence of 
Mr. Gorton on leave— Mr. F. Currie to 
officiate as Commissr. of 9tb, or Goruck- 
pore division, during Mr. Boiilderson's 
absence, and Mr. H. M. Pigou to offi- 
ciate as Civil and Se8.sion Judge of Go- 
rackpore in tbe room of Mr. Currie — 
28, Mr. S. G. Smith (o be Joint Magis- 
trate and Dep. Collector of Bareilly — 
Mr. H. Rose to be Head ^s.s. to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Sbabjeban- 
pore — Mr. T. I.iOwis to be Head Ass. to 
tbe Magistrate and Collector of Allaha- 
bad — Mr. T. R. Davidson to officiate as 
Civil and Session Judge of Etawutf — 
Mr. W. Ogilvy to officiate as Magistrate 
and Collector of Futtebpore during Mr. 
Camming’! absence— 1.9, Mr. J, W. 
Salmond to officiate as Deputy Resident 
at Prince of Wales’s Island — Mr. H. L. 
Dick, writer, has exceeded tbe period 
allowed for tbe Study of the Native 
Ijanguttges, and has been directed to re- 
turn to England — Feb. 3, tbe Hon. Sir 
C. Metcalfe, Bart, to be Vice-President 
in Couboil and DeuUty Governor of Fort 
William during toe absence of Lord 
Bentinek to Madras— ‘Major J. Suther- 
land to be Private Secretary and Aid-de- 
C#mp— Cflpt. M. Hig^nson lo be 

Military Sectetary and Lmutenant Ji 
M. Smith to be Aid-de-Camp to tbe 
Vlce-Preslfient— Cdpt. J. Ludlow, dtb 
regt. N. I. to atteod his Hlgboess tbe 
Rana ofDudipore daring his pilgrimage 
to Gya, and back to bis Capital, In the 
room ol dapt. Ciarkson-^the Office of 
Commissioner of THevenue and Circuit of 
lOtb, or Sartin division, shall be 


abolished from 1st March, and tbe 
1 1th and 12tb divisions shall compviis 
tbe districts speclfled below, viz. lOtb or 
Patnk division, Patna, Bebar, Shahabedv 
Sarun i litb or Monghyr division, 
Monghyr, Boglepore, Purnea, TirbooW 
Mr.T. C. Robertson to be Commissioner 
of Revenue and Circuit of 19lh or Cut- 
tack division — Mr. H. Swetenbam to be 
Magistrate and Collector of Fumroka* 
bad — Mr. F. H. Robinson to be Magls^ 
tfttte and Collector of Shabjebanpore^ 
Mr. H. Liisbiugton, ditto and ditto ol 
the N. division of Moradabad-^Mr. R. 
N. C. Hamilton, ditto and ditto ol 
Subeswan— Mr, W. H. Tyler, ditto and 
ditto of Muttra— Mr. C. W. Truscott to 
be Joint Magistrate, and Dep. Collector 
of Muttra — Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell, Asst, 
to the Magistrate, and to tbe Collector 
of the 24 Pergnnnabs — Mr. T. C. 
Robertson to officiate os Judge of tbe 
Courts of Sudder, Dewanny and Niam* 
niut, Adttwiut, at tbe Presidency --Mf. 
J. Master, ditto as Commissioner of Re* 
venue and Circuit of 19tb, or Cuttack 
division — Mr.C. R. Martin, ditto, as Civil 
and Session Judge of tbe 24 Pergun- 
nahs — ^Mr. C. J. Middleton, ditto, as an 
additional Judge of tbeZillah of Dacca 
— Mr. G. Main waring, ditto, as Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 8th, or 
Benares division— Mr. R. C^GIyo, ditto, 
ns Civil and Session Judge of Meerut — 
Mr. R. N. C. HamiRon, ditto, as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Meerut. 

MILITARY, APPOINTMENTS, PROBlOTlOMa, 
CHANGES, <fec. from l6tA Jan,t to lllA 
Feb,t 1834 — Ens. G. H. Davf^on is 
brought on tbe effective strength of tbe^ 
Infantry, vice Nicolay, deni— Tbe veg. 
order appointing Ens. J. 8. Banks to eot 
as Interp. and Quart. Mat. to the 33d) 
regt. N. I., during tbe absence of Lieut. 
Sandeman, It confirmed— Sopsr. Bns. A, 

M. Becher is cpppoioted to do duty with 
the S3d N. 1. at Cuttack — Lieut. T. 
Simpson of 57 th regt.N. I. is attach^ to- 
tbe Ramgbur halt. —Ens. G. Hutchings, 
of 69th regt. it appointed to act us 
Interp. and QuaVt. Mas. to the Tls^regt. 

N. I. during tbe absence on leave of 
Lieut. O. W. Bishop— Lieut. Hv C. 
Wilson, 83 tb regt. is permitted, «t 
his own request, to^ tetign the Affiu- 
tancy of tbe Corps — Asi. SCrg. H. Fcl3y 
to officiate as M^iool Officer to the Po^ 
litlcal Agent in Hatowten during the- 
absence of An* Burg. Gorbet-^Asa 
Surg. A. Meckean lo oAelate as Gltlb 
Asc. Sutg. at Ftittebpore during (he el^ 
sence of Ass. SiC^. Madden-^finA B. 
W. U. Tullocb is brought on ,tbe s i h e» ^ 
live strength of the Infantry, •vice Swln- 
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too, retired— Ass. Sur^f. J. Barker is 
i^pointed to the Medical duties of the 
. -Civil, Station of Nuddeab, vice Gilmore, 
placed at th»disposalof the CommiAder> 
m-Chief — The regt. orders appointing 
XtieuU R. L. R. Cbarterts to net 
«■ Interp. and Quurt. Most, to 65lh 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Whiteford, and Lieut. H. Wilson to act 
as Adjut. toAth regt.N. I. areconfirniecl 
—Ass. Surg. A. Smith i.s appointed to 
the Medical duties of the Civil Slatioii of 
Jessore, vice Francis, dec , — Captain F. 
Jenkins, 47th regt, N. 1. to b« Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Gov. Gen. 
for Assam and the N. E. parts oi Rnng- 
pore — Capt. W. Cubitt to officiate ns 
Ass. Secretary to the Goverment Mili- 
tary Department during the absence of 
Capt Dalby to Mndrus — Capt. E. Gwut- 
kin to be Superintendent of the Stud at 
Hanper — Capt. .1. Mackenzie to be 
Superintendent of the Stud in the Cen- 
tral Provinces — There being no qualified 
Subaltern Officer prc.sent with ihe 9th 
regt. N. I. Brevet Capt. J. E. Briiere 
of loth is appointed to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mas. to the former Corps, 
.vice Beckett promoted The order ap- 
pointing Lieut. H. Rigby to act as Adjut. 
to the Corps of Engineers, vice Willis, 
apppointed to the Department of Public 
Works, is miihrmed — Ass. Surg. T. 
Chapman, M. D. to the Medical duties 
of the Civil Statioiutff Purnea, vice 
Barker— The Gov. Gen. in Council is 
.pleased to announce that the distribution 
of the reserved portion of Bhurtpore 
prize ^oney will he made to the Captors 
so soon as the necessary statements can 
beprapared^Col.Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
H. M.'s Service is apppointed to the 
Command of the .Teoasserim Provinces 
upon the departure ol Col. Sir E. K. 
Williams, K. C. B, ’^Engineers, — Lieut. 
Cpl, R, Tickeil to be Col. — Major J. 
Cheape to be Lieut.- Col. —Capt, C. J. C. 
Davidson to be Major— 1 it Lieut, T. S. 
Burt to be Captain, .2d Lirut. B. W. 

, Goldie to be 1st Lieut., vice Wood, dec, 
—23d. regt. N. I. Capt. J. Dunlop to be 
jMi^or— Lieut. J. Platt to be Captain— 
.£« F. Smith to be Lieut, vice 
, Wight retired—^ Lieut W, Barr is 
liroagbt on the eneclive strength of the 
iiHilleryr— Abb. Surg. J. M^Cosh to offi- 
ot the Civil Station of Goalparah 
Tpr •^Aes* Surg. Fullarton on leave — 
MeuuL €. D. Dawkins, 2d regt. L. C. is 
mpinted to the temp, command of the 
Govompr Geoaml’i Dtidy- guard, vice 
Honywoo^ : appointed acting Superin- 
4ahd«Dt,i)f the Mysore Princes— Capt. 
W. TurneV, ddth regt, N. 1. to officiate 


as agent fur F.imily Money -and iViy- 
maaier ol Native Pensiunersal Barrack- 
(lore, vice Pogson — Lieut. J Hamilton, 
flih regt. L. C. to officiate us a Major ol 
Brigade <>n the ^lablishnieiit, vice 
Dawkins— 59lh regt. N. I. Li»-ut. M. 
Hysiup to be Interp. and Quart. Mas. 
vice VVinter, to EiTrope — The oiders 
direePng Ass. Surg. A. Mackeari to re- 
lieve Ass. Surg. C. M‘Kinnon Irom tin* 
Medical Charge ul l.'id regL iV. I., and 
directing the latter to rejoin H. Q. ol 
2d hrig. H. Artillery, and Ass. Surg. 
D. Brown to perlorni the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station ol Sylhet during the 
absence of Ass. Surg. Furiitdl, are 
confirmed. ^ 

HRMOVA LS AND POSTINOK. — Sllfg. W. S. 
Stiven, iiosted to .S3rd regt. N. I. — 
Lieut. Coi. J. Hunter from 71stta55tb 
reg. N. 1. — Lieut. Col. A. Dick Ironi 
52nd to 71st regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. J. 
Dun‘ from 67tb to dind regt, N. I. — 
Lieut. Coi. W. Dunlop from 5dlb to 
tt7lb regt^NJ, — Lieut. Col. S. Swinhoe 
to the command of 43rd regt. — Lieut. 
Col. G. Hunter to the command of 7.4tli 
regt. N I. - Capt. C. H. Bell from 3rd 
conip.»3rd hatt. Art. to4lh comp, 1st batt. 
— Capt. W. J. Symons Irom 4tb comp. 
1st bait, to .‘irej comp, 3rd batt. — Ensign 
G, A. Fi-slier Irom 17th to 1st regt. N.i. 
— Surgeon 'J. Atkinson irom 62nd to 
4.3rd regr. N. I.-- Surg: T. E. Dempster 
from 43rd tp 62rid reg. N. I, — Ass. Surg. 
J. Greigfrom 43rd to 32nd regt. N.I, — 
Surg. J. Mellis posted to 7th batt. Art. 
Dum Dum — Ass. Surg. A. Bryce posted 
to Saih regt. N. I — Ass. Surg. F. C. Hen- 
dehon posted to the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners. — Enign R. G. George from 
7th to IJtb regt, N, I.— £iit»ign H. 
M^Mahop from lllb lo 7ih regt. N. I. — 
Ensign H. £, S. Abbott remains posted 
to 74lb regt. N. 1.— Ensign R. H. Sale 
is posted to 9tb regt. NJ^ 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE. — Sur. 

C. Robinson — Major A.; Wight from 
28tb July, 1833; Capt. (v. Br} ant irom 
19th Aug. 1831. 

INVALIDED— Lieut. F. Wallace. 
FURLOUGHS. — Lieut. Col, T. Dunda> 
— Capt. A. T. Davies — Ensign E. S. 
Cape! — Lieut. A* Humfrays to China — 
Capt J. H. Vanreneii^ (prep.) — Lieut. 
Col. T. Mul'ray— Major T. Wardluw — 
Lieut. E. Meade — Lieut, B. W. Goldie 
— Ass. Surg. R. Shaw — Lieut. S. Smith 
to the Cape — Rev. C. RaM lins — Ensign 
C. £• Grant— Ensign C. G. Landon — 
Ass. Surg; H. Donaldson. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS. — Dcc. |31b, Bel- 
haveo, Crawford, Glasgow — 20U], Lau- 
rence Gill, Liverp, ; Warwick, Gibson, 
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Liverpool — Slit, Ocean, Ranee, Mur- Evans of a tpo — IStb, the lttd3r of Lieut . 

seilles; Golden Fleece, Greaves, Liverp. J. C. C. Wilson ot a son; at Berbetn- 

Cbilde Harold, Leach, London — 24th, pore, the Udy of Col. Piper, H. M. 48Ui 

John Hayes, Worthington, Liverpool ; F3ot, of a dunghter ; the lady of C. 

M»lcolnn,£yle8, Bondon, Severn Braltfa- Stuart, Esq. of a son; at Bankiiiore', 

wuite, London ; Duke of Nortbumber- thelady of A. Matbews, Esq. of adaugh- 

Jand, Pope, London — 29tb, Trinculo ter; the lady of Dr. A. R. Jackson of a 

Hesse, Liverp. ^Diudem, Croft, London son; at Allahabad, the wife of Sub* Con- 

Jan. 3rd, D’Auvergne Huquett, Lon- ductor A, Betbiine of a son — Idtb, .at 

don — 6tb, Isabel, Goriml, Liverpool — Bultool, tbe lady of Lieut. Brown, 

nth, Heroine, McCarthy, London — l%th N.h of a son; the lady of H. 

27ih, Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London O'Dowda, Esq. of a son — 15lh, atNee- 

— 30 Ih, Sherburne Corbyn, Lond — 3 1st, much, the lady of Lieut. H. 11. Osborne 

Earl Eldon, Theuker, London ; Asia, of a son — iTlb, Mrs. J. C. Thompson of 

Tonge, Liverp — 6tb, Sterling, Burnett, a dauj^hter; at Chirra Poonjee, the 

London — 6tb, Baielto, Jr. Saunders, lady of Ass. Surg. H. Chapman of a son 

London— 9th, A nnesley, Liverp. — 19th at Cbandernagore, the lady of 

Hindostan,’ ^London; Royal Wil- Lieut. L. A. Ricby ol a daughter, who 

Hum, , Liverpool. survived only 3 hours — 20tb, Mrs. M, £. 

MARRiAORs — Dcc. 30th, Mr. C.S.L. Grant of n son — 21st, tbe lady of H. 

Kiernan to Miss S Hedden — Jon. 4th, flngbes, Esq. ol a daughter; Mrs. R. 

Ensign A. F. Evans, H.M. 26(h Foot, Smith of a daughter — 24tb, the lady of 

to Miss S. Evans — dtb, Mr J. D ’Souza Lieut. S. R. Bogsbawe of a daughter, 

to Mrs. A. I. Turner — 8ih, at Agra, M'ho died on the 2.5th — 2Tth, the lady ol 

Mr. J. H. Staines to Miss S. Parsick — W. H. Uiqiibarl, Esq. of u daughter- 

lUh, at ditto, Lieut. W. H. Nichuletts, Feb. 1st, the wife of S. H. Boileau, Esq. 

28ih regt. N. 1. to Vittoria Maria, widow of a daughter. 

of the late W. Russel, Esq — 13th,Mr. C. deaths.— J une 4tb, 1833, at Dina* 
Townsend to Miss S. M. Paxton ; Capl. pore, Mr. C. Clementine — Dec. 29lb, 

R. J .Campbell, H.M* 49ih Foot, to Rosetta Brown, wife of Mr. F. Dor- 

Miss A. C. Collins — 16tb, R. Wooldridge, mteux, Jun, ; Mrs. M. Healy — Jan. lit, 

Esq indigo planter, to Miss £. Garden Serjt. H. Carr ; at M bow, Frances Maria, 

18ib, at Barrnckpore, Lieut. G. W. Ha- wile ol Capt. F. E. Mannlj^g, 16tb regt. 

milton, 34th regt. N. 1. to Cburlotte, N. I.— 2ad, Mr. G. G. V. S. Sebraut ; 

2nd daughter of the lateCul.^Lugie, Ben- William, son uU)fr. C. Francis; atCawn* 

gal Army — 22nd, at Lucknow, Lieut. W. pore, tbe infant daughter of Mr. P. 

Blackwood, ^9lh regt. N.l. to Emma, Moseley — 4tb, at Futtygbur, tbe Infant 

eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. G. Moore daughter of Serjt.- Major P. Lockhart; 

— 2£th, Mr. J. T. Currie to Miss J. at Dinapore, Cupt.''Tboma8 Edwards; 

MilU.--^27lb^ Mr, T. Gurr to Mis^M. on his way from Neemucb tu Agra. 

Dias.— ^29th, Mr. B. F. Harvey to Miss Major H. De Burgh, 2ndAregt. S. C. ; 

A. M. L. Heherlet — 31st, at Allahabad, at Meerut, Mr. J. Sbiells, Hon. Comp. 's 

Capt. E. J. Watson, d9th regt. IS. 1. to Marine — itb, James, son ol Serjt. Cap- 

Jane Campbell, 3rd daughter ot the late stack— 9ib, John Bennett, Esq. C. S. ; 

R. M. Thomas, esq. — Feb. 3, Capt. W. at Agra, Agnes, daughter of Lieut. J. 

Boothby to Ann Frances, dau. of the late Russell — lOtb, Mr. James Pascball 

Mr. M. Smith, of Lambeth — 4tb, Mr. D. 14tb, Mrs. Jane Macey ; James, son of 

Patrick) Jun. to Miss M. Marlin-— 7th, Mr. J. Ross, Indigo planter ; at Delhi, 

Mr. P. J. De Vine to Mrs. E. Nelson. Charles, sou of the late Conductor Hous- 
bihths. — D ec. 2nd, at Suliatipore, den — Idth, Elizabeth Mary, wife ol 

the lady of A. J. Forbes, Esq. of a son — VV. H. Twentymao, ,Fsq. — James, In- 

27tb, off Gbuzeepore, the lady of Major fant son of C. B. Francis, Esq.— Miss 

Johnston, H. M. 44th Foot, of a daugii- E. D. Pinto — 17tb, Miss Amelia Wjird*— 

ter — Jan. ist, at Neeifluch, the lady of 18th, Mr. 11. Gawe^, Hon. Comp.’i 

Lieut. G. St. P. Lawrence of a daughter Marine— 20tb, at Benares, Mr. J. H* 

-^2nd, at Loll Baugh, Mrf. A. Burnett Nols— ,22Dd, Col. Thomas Wood, C^B. 

of son — 3rd, Mrs. P. Victor of a daughter Engineers — 23rd, Mr. L. F. Gomest- 

— 6tb, Mrs. R. Platts of a daughter— 7 tb, 25lh, at Loll Baugh, Mrs* A line Burnett 

at Chunar, tbe lady of Surg. A. K. Linde- — 20th, the infant son'of Mr. J. Vaiilanl 

say of son — 9tb, Mrs, James Hill, of a —Feb. 1st, George, son of D. E Shut- 

daughter — At Cawnpore, the lady of ileworth, Esq.<s-i^, Harriet, reltot i§ 

Capt. W. Burlton oi a son — lOtb, the the late Mr. T. Higgs — 5th, W, W* 

lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq, of a son — Wood, Esq. of Tirhoot- Itb, Mety, 

Iltb, at Mow, tbe lady of Lieut. D. F. wife of Mr. John Sfnclair. ' 

fftdta Mag. viii. No. 44, Jufy. 
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Murder nf Capt. J, fV, Donelariy — JVe 
ffrieve to biivn^o record the occurrence 
of nn eppnllin^ nnd distresslnf^ event in 
the Fort, on Mondny morning ; a private 
soldier huvini^ deliberately murdered 
Cflptain J. W. Donelan, of H. M. i57th 
regiment, while on Parade. The private 
WHS at the liifie In the barr«ck-room, 
and took his aim at bis unfortunHte vic- 
tim through the bars of the window. 
Tbe ball, we bHlieve, pierced bis heart, 
and he died instantaneously. The only 
reason assifirned by tbe perpetrator as ex- 
citing to the dark deed is, we understand, 
the ill-fated oiTicer’s having, some three 
years back, stopped bis promotion. The 
man has been banded over to the Civil 
Power, nnd will doubtless be tried at tbe 
ensuing Sessions. — Herald^ Jan, 2. 

Executiun at Madras — Velany, the 
unhappy soldier that ihotCaplMin Done- 
lan, has been found guilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. He was according- 
ly bung in front of the jail on Frida>- 
mornlng the lOlh February. 

Lord William Bentinck with Sir F. 
Adam and tbe Commander*in-cbier were 
to leave Madras for Bangalore ubmit 
the 24lh February. 

MtMTARY GENRRAL ORDER. 

Extraordiitkrt/ Court- Martial — Ex- 
tract, from ■ General Orders by bis 
Excellency tbe Comift^hder- In-Chief, 
dated Bend- quarters, Choultry Plain, 
Jan. tl, 1834. The following extracts, 
from tbe proceedings of an European 
GeneraK’ourt- Martial, holden at Masu- 
lipatam on Tuesday the 1 5th day Oct. 
in the yt-ar of our Lord 1833, and con* 
tinned by adjournment, by \iriue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency Lieutenant 
General the Hon. Sir Robert William 
O^Cnllaghan, K. C. B. Commander- iii- 
Chtef, wre published to the army. Lieut. 
Richard Samuel Mare Sprye of tbe 9tb 
reiTiment of Native Infantry, late Deputy 
.fudge Advocate General, placed in 
arrest, by order of the Commander-in- 
Cblef, at the requisition of the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council. — Charge. 
For scandalous infamous behaviour, un- 
becoming tbe character of an officer and 
a F^otleman, in the following instances, 
-^rst instance. In having, at Vizia- 
jM^artim, on the 23rd May, 1833, when 
officldily employed as Judge Advocute in 
attendance upon a Native Special Court 
Martial then and there a;|iembled under 
Itl^ provisions of n proclamation of 
nmtltal hue,' endeiirodired, by threats, i6 
pei^vsiil tipd^ FasOOiOurty Seetapuity, 


-Madras, 

Vakeel, of Pnlcoudah, to give fnlee 
evidence, contrary to Ll^ conscience and 
his belief, upon the impending trial of 
Pedda Jiiggiub, dancing girl and con- 
cubine of Vt nketpiiiity Kauze, lute 
Zemindar of Palcundab — Second in- 
stance. In huMug, til the same place, 
on the 24ih ol the same month, when 
officially employed ns above s'aied, in a 
letter hearing h corresponding date, and 
addressed to William Mason, E«q., col- 
lector and magistrate ol ViziigHpiitam, 
made use of tbe iollowing expressions : — 
*' As to conviction, I slill llnrik 1 may 
safely cnlculale on It. hut I shall obtain 
it on testimony <iuch us be assured no 
English Court would receive. Thereby 
avowing his intenlion*to obtain a capi- 
tal conviction upon iaise and insufficient 
evidence, from the said Native Special 
Court* Martial, before which the said 
PeJdu Juggiah was then and there about 
to be arraigned on a charge affiecling 
her life. — Third instance. In having, 
at tbe same place, on tbe 25tb of the same 
month, when officially employed In con- 
ducting the prosecution upon tbe trial of 
Ibe said Pedda Juggiah, before the said 
Court Martial, and wlien permitted by 
tbe said Court to examine in private 
Pasooniooily S.^etuputiy, Vakeel afore- 
said, then and there a witness upon the 
trial of the said Pedda Juggiah, with 
the understanding, and upon the pledge, 
that il what he Pasoomurty Seeiaputty 
said, proved b/ a nature to establisli the 
falsity of the signuture to eertaiu letters 
brought in evidence against tbe prisoner, 
be, Lieut. Sprye, would call him before 
tbe ^ourt to report the. same ; broken 
tbe pledge so given to tbe Court, inas- 
much as the said Pasoomurty Seeta- 
putty then and there declared to Lieut. 
Sprye, ** that tbe whole was a conspiracy 
and a forgery, and that if fair course of 
trial WHS pursued it would be so dis- 
covered,’’ and he, Lieut. Spr)e, noi- 
witbstunding, and without regard to tbe 
pledge given, informed the Court liiat it 
was needless to communicaie, and that 
be, Lieut. Sprye, w«s not bound to com- 
municate to the Court what Pasoo- 
niuriy Seetaputiy h<id »aid. — Fourth in- 
sUnce. In havin^^ at tbe same place, 
on the same day wlieu officially em- 
ployed in conducting the prosecutioE 
aforesaid, prolonged the sitting of tbe 
said Court upon tbe trial, after nine at 
night, although tbe sitting bad ex- 
tended from nine in the morning y with 
intent, in so doing, to the nmniiest 
denial of justice, '* to save by means of 
the lateness'' of Ib^ hour the remaining 
witnesses in support of the prosecution. 
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(ioni the cru»s-exauiliiatiuu to which the 
other wiluesstfv ior the pruseCiitioD hati 
been subjected.'' — Fiith iustaiictf. In 
hiiving, Ht the game place, on the 29tb 
of the same mouthy when ofnclully em- 
plo>ed in conducting the prosecution 
afuresttid, endenvoured surireptitiouBly to 
obluiii through ihe^President ol the said 
Court, Soobddar Major Abduolrshnian of 
tile 8th regt. of Native Infantry, ** the 
opinion ol the Court on the casu as it 
then stood although the evidence on 
the dei'ence bad not been concluded. — 
Sixth instance. In having, at the same 
place, on the 13th of the same month, 
when officially employed in cuiiductirig 
the prosecution aioresaid, tampered to 
the manifest denial of justice, with the 
President of the Court, the said Soobadar 
Major Abdooirubman, in order to obtain 
a verdict of conviction against the pri- 
soner Pedda Juggiali. The above being 
in breach of the articles of war. By 
order (Signed) T. H. S. Conway, Adjiit. 
Gen. of the army. — Fort St. George, 3d 
Sept. 1833. 

The Court having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of 
the evidence adduced in support oi the 
pro<iecutioii, as well as what the prisoner 
Lieut. Richard Samuel Mare Spr>e, of 
the 9th Regt. of Native Infantry, hath 
advanced in bis defence, and the evi- 
dence in support thereof, is of opinion — 
Finding on the first instance of charge. 
That the prisoner is not gailty of the 
first instance of the charge. — Finding 
uu the second iiiBtance of charge. That 
the prisoner is not guilty of the second 
instance of the charge. — Finding on ^e 
third instance of charge. Tnal ihe pri- 
soner is not guilty of the third instance 
of the charge. — Finding on the fourth 
instance of charge. That the prisoner is 
not guilty of the fourth instance of the 
charge. — Finding on the fifth Instance of 
charge. That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the fifth instance of the cbarge..^ — 
Finding on the sixth instance ol charge. 
Thai the prisoner is not guilty of the 
sixth instance of the charge. '1 be Couit 
doth therefore must fully and most 
honourably acquit the prisoner ol all and 
every part of the cbayi^e. (Signed) C. 
A. Roberts. Deputy Judge Advocate 
Oneral, (Signecin F. Buwi^, Leuc. Col. 
and Piesident. The Court begs to re- 
mark, with .reference to its finding on 
seeond instance of charge, that 
v^ough the writing of the letter is 
proved, yet as it atlucbes no criminality 
whatever to ibe same, it has recorded a 
finding of ** Not Guilty,** (bigned) F, 
Bowes, Col. and Presidtiit. 


Disapproved. — The Court, upon this 
trial, has obscuriMl its better judgment,— 
by admitting on the record, and taking 
H.S evidence, a mass of irrelevant mailer, 
whicn has caused the proceedings to ex- 
tend to a length probably uiiparaiieled,-^ 
by iiiegaily receiving and recording a 
series ol unproved and garbled writings, 
111 great part extracted frum a private 
diary; and by allowing the prisoner ua>. 
justifiably to attempt his own vindication, 
by throwing odium upon parties not 
before the Court, thereby urijually ad- 
mitting the accused to become the ac- 
cuser. Nothing cun be more simple than 
Lieut. 8prye*s case divested ul the col- 
lateral cousideraiious with whkh, for 
sinister purposes, and through the culpa- 
ble indulgence of the Court, it has been 
mixed up. — The narrative contained in 
the letters addressed by him to Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, upon which the charge 
was founded, cannot be misconstrued or 
mistaken. It exhibits a succession of iU 
legal, premeditated, and underhand prac- 
tices, employed with the deliberate 
purpose of obtaining conviction, upon a 
capital tnal, against the consciences of 
ihe Court. Either Lieut. Spryn bus so 
acted from the very motives which in his 
letters be attributes to himself, (and then 
IS he guilty to the fullest extent of all 
that bus been charged against him,) or, 
otherwise, he must knowingly have mis- 
represented his own actions, under the 
flagitious beliefstkat the government oJ' 
Fort St. George could deliberately intend 
to take away life contrary to justice; 
and with the , diabolical desire of recom- 
mending himsell as the ready instalment 
of govcrumenl hy him supposed so ne- 
fariously to iiiliMid. In bother event, 
Lieut. Sprye is inunlfesliy uuwortby to 
coiilinue to Loid a cornmissiim in uii 
boMOurable service; and it will become 
my duly, in irausniittlng the proceedings 
to the Home Authuriiies, to bring the 
particulurs oi the case before then] for 
their ultimate decision, l.ieut. Sprye 
will bts leleased irora arresi ; and iurih- 
with proceed to such station as lie may 
select south ol Madras, there to reside 
pending the reference to the Court of 
Directors. (Signed) R. W. 0*CALtiAU’ 
HAN, Lieut. Gen. commander in 
chief. The General Court Marital of 
w biub Lieut. Col. F. Bowes, 42iid Regi- 
meotN. Infantry is President, is dissolved. 
(A true Extract.) T. H. S. Conway, 
Adjutant General. 
Madras, tlie 0th January 1834. 

RETIRED ERO'm TBB S£RVlCE.^Mig.. 

Ri Hunter from Ist July, 1833 ; CapU 
C. Capt.'awanstOTjfroin 1st .Liii. 
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Maj. J. K. Clubley from ;iUt July 1833 , 
Major H. O'Brien from 20th Ft'b. 1838. 

FURLOUOHK, — Lieut. P. Bedingiield ; 
Capt. C. A. Brown to sea ; Lieut.d. T. 
Bmith ; Ens^n T. W. Steele ; Capt. O. 
St* John (prep.) : Lieut* Col. H. Bowd- 
ler; Capt. C. Wahub; Lieut. tV. A. 
Orr ; Ensign D. T. Thomson; Capt. 
R. D. Weir ; Capt. R. E. Boardman ; 
•Capt. W. Drake ; Lieut. L. £. Duval; 
Cupt. C. Rocbfort; Lieut. R. S. M. 
Sprye ; Siirg. C. Searle ; Lieut. J. Mann; 
Lieut. VV. F- Du Pasquier. 

ClEPAftTURKS OK SHIPS. — 20th JuD. 
Warrior, Stone, London — 20, Hindos- 
lan, Redman, Calcutta — Feb. 0, Lady 
Flora, Ford, Lond. — Lady Macnaghten, 
Faith, London— 11, Madras, Beach, 
London — 13, John Hayes, Worthing- 
ton, London — 15, Mary Ann, Horn- 
blovr, London* — 20tb, H. M. Ship Cura- 
coa, Dunn, Calcutta; 2i, Abberton 
Sbuttleworth, London. 

The “ Allred,^’ Tapley, was to sail 
early in April. 

Jl/apriagrcs. — January 20, at Pondi- 
cherry, Ensign E. S. Master, 13th regl. 
N. I. to Isabella, daughter of the late 
Capt Cameron, Bengal Art — 22, Mr, D. 
Isaac to Miss M. Gage — 21, Lieut. E. 
Roberts, dOibregt., N. 1. to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Preiidergast, H. M. Service — 
31st, Mr. E. Gordon, to Margaret, third 
daughter olb Surg. K. Macaulay — Feb, 
3, at Poon&mallee, Mr. W. Chapman, to 
Miss M. Pearse — 5tlP,' at Bangalore, 
Lieut. H. B. Blogg, 7th L. C. to Helen 
Craick, youngest daughier of the Rev. 
C. M. Bttbington— 8lh, at Trichi nopoly, 
MajorCV. T. Sneyd, 39th N. I. to Louisa 
Johnson, 6th daughter of the late Dr. 
White, Meifiber of the Medical Board. 

Births. — January 5 lb, at Masulipatam, 
the lady of Lieut. J. C. G. Stuart of a 
son- — ITth, the lady of Lit-ul L. E. Du- 
val of a son — the lady of P. L. Spry, Esq. 
35th regt. of a son— 22d, at Cochin, the 
lady of Baron D’AlbedyhIl ot a son — 
S6tb, the lady of Capt. T. Locke of a 
daughter — At Vellore, the wife of Con- 
ductor Thornber of a son— 27tb, the 
liufy of T. G. I. Bruere, Esq. of a sou - 
SOlb, at Palaveram, the lady of. Copt. 
G. Dods, of a son — At Cuddalore, the 
vrife of Apotbecwy T. W. Walls of a 
sdn-^Feb. 7, at Vizlanagram the wife of 
g|i|^baiit J. Dormant of a daughter — S, at 
FalilvelrHlfi, the iady of Ass.-Surg. C. C. 
Ltflton of a son — )4tii, the wife of Mr. 
J. P.<Bartbls of a. son — 16tb, at Vepery, 
the lady of Lieut J. S. Sherman of a son 
the tody ofCilpt. G. Fr^er of a 
wm— A4'^ydfibiid, the wife of Mr. I!. 
W. 8. ef a daughter. 


Deatht.—Jan. 4, ut Hurne, Condue- 
tor D. Carroll— Del 12th, Capt. H. W. 
Lardner, 50ih regt. N. I. — Capt. J. 
Knox, 9th L. C — Dea 13, at Trichini- 
poly, Mr. L. de Rozt.rio — 30tb, at Yeil- 
giindel, Mr. W. Iguatio — Jnn, Pth, At 
Nellore, Esther French, child of Mr. D. 
Ross — lltb, atCanntfnore, Lieut. H.M. 
Prichard, 32d regt. N. 1. — 12tb, at Kun- 
dnab, Lieut. C. Sherrurd, 6ih regl. N. 1. 
13th, at Vepery, Mrs. E. Smiih—Mrs. 
E. L^Eloille— Mr. A. de Souza — 15tb, 
at Vizianagrani, Capt. G. de Blaquiere, 
8th regt. N. I. — 16tlj, at Serrykerry, 
Capt. D. IL Eaton, 2d regt, N. I.— 
20lh, at Biingalure, Mr.J. Hoggie — 28tb, 
Fanny, infant daughter of Lieut. H. 
Power— 28th, at SIMkurpoor, Margaret, 
daughter ol'Serjt. J. L. Degrayter — Feb. 
Ist, James, only child of Mr. G. W. Van 
HaeJlen — 3d, the lady of Cnpt. J. Dre- 
ver of n son — 8ih, at Cuddalore, Eliza, 
wife of Capt. C. Turner, 36th N. J. — 
10th, Miss A. E. Napier — Mnti M. 
M ‘Kertich — A t Veper) , Adelaide, Widow 
of the late Capt. K. Wheeler, of tue 
Nlziins Service — 13ih, at Tanjore, Mrs. 
E. Jeremiah---12lh, at Bangalore, T. 
Keighly, Esq. Superintendent of Police. 


iSomiiaj!. 

Intelligence was yesterday received 
from the Persian Gulf of a very' serious 
character. Abbas Meerza, the Prince 
Royal, in ^bose succession to the throne 
of Iran the hopes of Persia were centered, 
has died, leaving the Prince of Shiraz to 
hgbt bis way to the crown as best be 
maj'. All Persia is- consequently in a 
state of iiriurchy ; and such is the inse- 
curity of lite and protiert}', that no mer- 
chants can carry their goods from Bushire 
to Shiraz without paying tribute, in the 
shape ot a species of black mail, at every 
hailing place. Bushire, nt no time a very 
niHgniticent town, is s»iid now to be in a 
state of ruin and desolation, owing to the 
condition oi the Government as mucii 
the plague. Major Passmote and suite 
had reached Bushire, and weie awaiting 
dispatches from Tehran. 'J'he death of 
Abbas Meerza, however, would, we 
should imagine, lead to the adoption of 
the Horatian maxim — ^lybicb, Anglicized 
for the benefit of our iemale readers, may 
be rendered, “ 1) — I lake the hindmost ; 
— or, in politer phrase, •* Sauve yui 
peut.** A Mr. Vigne, a barrister, who 
has written an excellent bo k oi trtiels 
in America, had arrived at Bushire in 
prp^ecution ol bis journey io llombay, 
art the bar of w hiob Presfdeuc) he is, we 
believe, about to practise.' ' 
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COr^ONfAL ANI> COMMERCIAL JOURNAL. 

THE WORKING CLASSES. * 

Society, in Great Britain^ France, and a small other por- 
tion pf Europe, rests on a far different basis from what it has 
rested in any previous period. In these countries, there is no 
longer the (degraded caste of serf, or roiurier ; the terms 
are exploded, and all men are elevated to at least the nominal 
grade of freemen. This supposes an order in the political 
fabric, different from anything which has before existed. It 
supposes the admission of a wider theory of justice, a closer 
approximation to that condition of political enfranchisement 
which is necessary to the power and solidity of states. It is 
an advance in the great march to the goal of human emanci- 
pation — a step to the summit of freedom ; but, after all, a 
single advance — but a step — which must be followed by a 
succession of infinite steps before the object can be* attained, 
or the hope consummated. •• 

Nominally^ there are no slaves amongst us : even the 
suspicion would alarm us. Englishman, in our minds, is an- 
other name for freeman, 'The air of England is deemetl suf- 
ficient to loosen bonds, were they bound by the liands of 
Samson. All this is good that it should be so. To imagine, 
to call men free is one means of bringing about the result. 
But while the theory is this, wdiat is the fact ? It is into the 
latter we shall enquire. 

A stranger, in visiting our shores, comes under the assur- 
ance, that the spectacle which awaits his eager eyes, is a peo- 
ple, from the prince to the peasant,- free ! He advances ; the 
first indic2y;ions of this state of freedom rise before him ; he 
meets activity, indifstry, enterprise ; what appear to him beau- 
tiful instances of social order, — tranquillity in the aspect of 
things, regularity in the concerns of business, and a look of 
domestic ease and comfort, singularly expressive of liappincss 
and prosperity. His anticipations seem fulfilled, when, taking 

K'lst and Col Man Voi \1IF, INo 'tri, /Jm'MIs'/. 1/ •* 
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a wider circumference of view, suddenly he is startled into dis- 
appointment^ for the same^eatures are here, which he calcu- 
lated were remote ; the same gorgeousness on the one hand, 
and squalid misery on the other, which he hoped to have found 
only in Russia, or under governments professedly 'despotisms. 
He looks farther into the character of our institutions, and 
what is his astonishment on discovering that the soul, the 
moving principle of the entire system is monopoly !— monopoly 
ill its worst, most varied and most minute forms — monopoly 
gigantic as leviathan, and, again, minute as to enter the most 
narrow details of life. Thence he reasons front the cause, 
when he observes the effect ; when he sees pomp the inherit- 
ance of the Jew, and penury the destiny of the many. All 
Knglishmen, he argues, are free. And so deep-seated is the 
prejudice, that even still he encourages it, — he encourages 
it till he descends to the Woi'king Classes, then he flings it 
from him, aye, flings it with irony and disdain I 

In the term Working Classes, we include all producers and 
distributors of the nation’s wealth. In these classesfof course, 
are numbered the millions ; in the others, all others that in 
the state have existence, those few, those insignificant few, 
who, idle, and pampered, and profligate, •have had the craft, 
and abused the power, of directing the whole wealth of the 
country into their hands, of forcing it into channels subservient 
alone to their purposes, — purposes re-acting to the support of 
again, tl^ir influence and aggrandisement. The Working 
Classes, in brief exposition, may be designated the Poor ; 
the classes, in surplus above them, the Rich, To this divi- 
sion has society in this country at length arrived ! That in- 
justice brought to a farther extreme, that an order of circum- 
stances moreiinnatural, more imminently perilous; more to be 
deprecated and feared ever existed, we have yet to learn. 
Imagination can picture to itself nothing more dark than what 
must necessanly end in being the result ; it is a poetical land- 
scape more hung in gloom than those shadowed forth by the 
wild and melancholy genius of Salvator ; it chills, to con- 
template ; harrows up, to gaze upon ! 

Who are the Working Classes ? The Working Classes, 
besides being the millions and the poor, are those who are 



destitute of political rights. By political rights, we mean 
those grand and fundamental rigjits included in the term 
government ; or, in other words, the power to assist 
in the formation of the laws, either personally, or by pi\oxy. 
This is the chuse — the one paramount, all sovereign cause — 
of the degradation of those Classes. Till they recoyer these 
rights, they will never be other than what they are. Till 
they shall have established Universal Suffrage, they must 
infallibly remain the victims to that old tyranny, which for 
centuries has warred against every principle of right, reason, 
and humanity. It would be easy to shew, how* perfectly the 
want of this political power has operated, undividedly, to the 
present contingencies ; how the exclusion of one portion of 
the community from the privilege of enacting the laws which 
obtain over it, has thrown an unequal, consequently injurious, 
degree of power into the scale against it ; how the march of 
liberty has been impeded by it \ how it is the one deep, 
radical, cause of the evils which at this moment abound in, 
and even tAreaten, the empire to its downfal. Suffice it to 
say, that whatever the misfortunes of the Working Classes, 
they will never be relieved from them, till Universal ^luflragc 
be the remedy applied. All other modes* of redress arc 
partial; this strikes to the heart; laying bare, and applying 
the unction to the disease at its core. 

Strange it is, and hard lat first sight to apprehend, or be- 
lieve, that, “ labour being the only source of weafth,” the 
labourers should be the only members of the community 
destitute of wealth. Yet, is the position true. In the agri- 
cultural districts, the poor and pennyless are those who till 
the land, and plough the idle and luxurious, those to whom 
the result of this toil is gathered, in all the possible forms of 
wealth. Again, amidst the great sites of our commercial 
opulence, — within the circles of those factories of industry 
and invention, which have filled the world with their products, 
and no less surpris*ed it by the beauty and variety of their 
fabrics, is it not true, that the pr^ucers of all these bedutiful 
materials — the creators of this prOTigious wealth, are plunged 
into such want and wretchedness, that, compared, the con- 
dition of the Russian serf is preferable ? Now, to produce a 
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State of things so utterly terrible aiul unnatural, some ire*' 
mendoiv; error must har^e existence. It is impossible tu 
deny, it strikes home to the heart, at once.'^ There must 
be some secret, latent cause, why the l?ich are the Idle, and 
why the Labourers arc the Poor. And it must be equally 
evident,* that while such a state of things exists, the labourers 
may for ever go on producing, still steeped in poverty to tin 
lips — and the idle go on for e\er in their career of indolenccv 
and yet acquire even increasing riches. For this, also, is 
incontrovertible, that profits, under the present system, 
rising, wages fall ; wherefore, it is dediicible to mailnmiati- 
cal certainty, that although the wealth of the nation may be 
increased, inimitably beyond what it is at present, yet, that 
the Working Classes will not be benefite^l by it — but, on the 
contrary, will sink deeper and deeper into want and ruin. 

The truth of this opinion is corroborated by the frightful 
increase in the poor-rates. Within the last twenty years, 
how immeasurably has the aggregate wealth of JjJie country 
increased, and, yet so has pauperism in the same measure ! 
What then, is this, but expressive of tlie position we have 
taken, tliat the Working Classes, to better their condition 
must apply a remedy at the root of th^ system itself? It is 
ludicrous to follow the ravings of those wlio, out of their 
palatial and shallow views of things, pronounce ftiis the evil, 
and ih^t tlie cure ; enumerating ten thousand individual 
causes for one effect, or ascribing ten thousand effects to as 
many midtiplied causes. Out of such a chaos, whence is a 
true opinion to be derived ? for, in one breath w e are told, 
the poor-laws arc the cause of the distress — that the system 
of taxation and the corn -laws are the causes of the distress 
— that free trade is the origin of the distress; again, that 
want o f an exlcnswn of commerce is the cause — that the 
church — tithes — the aristocracy — and then the monied men 
are the causes whence have flowed those great evils, anc^ 
which evils can never be restrained till these things shall be 
done aw'ay with — first pai|^ally, then entirely. We do not 
differ in loto from these views ; we niost fully enter into the 
majority of them, but wt pronounce these to be the second- 
ary causes, not the first, and general, and abstract cause of 
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the ills with wliich this country is so tortured and oppressed. 
1 hut first cause we have before spoken of, but frevn the in- 
calculable importance of which, arc led again to designate — 
and that capse we boldly pronounce to be, the want of po- 
litical power among the people ! In the absence of their 
possessing this power, a system of the worst — most unequal 
— most flagitious laws have been established. It is from 
these laws their misfortunes arc (ferived. The party that 
hold the political ])ower of the state have formed laws ex- 
clusively to its own advantage ; consequently, the laws are 
partial, detrimental to all, save those who formed them, pro- 
ductive of the unnatural grades in society which exist, mak- 
ing this class rich and powerful — that, poor and prostrate. 
The lirst step to yie correction of such a system, is the ab- 
rogation, it is manifest, of the system itself; in other words, 
the restoration of the people to their political rights, ^riiose 
laws, those base, foul, and partial laws must therefore bc^ 
swept a\v(|y before rial good of any order can result; and 
they will never be swept away before the right of universal 
sullrage sliall be established, which giving to ('very man a 
vote ii^ the eoiumonw ealth, is tlie only sure means of lead 
iiig to a condition of circumstances which shall be free and 
equal to all. 

Taking the taxes as tip? cause of the distressed eoiuytion 
of the mechanics, agriculturists, artisans, shop-keepcn*s, and 
of those altogether included in the class of operatives of 
every description, yet, for a moment suppose, that the fifty 
inillioiis sterling now j)oured annually into the public exche- 
quer were converted into one, will any man, capable of enter- 
taining the subject, lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
that such a change, while the laws regulating capital remain 
the same, would improve the prospect of the working classes? 
We assert it aft impossibility. The classes who would bene- 
fit by it, *are those into whose lap now roll *the immense 
divisions of wealth called rent and profits ; viz. the land- 
lords and tlie capitalists. 'The repeal even of tlu* whole 
amount of taxes would be to the former as an ineiease of 
rent, to the latter, as an increase of profits ; the working 
classes might go, whillier they arc going as it is, to ruin, and 
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yet deeper ruin, or to events assuming such an aspect as 
would muke the soul of tHe veriest anarchist quake. Where- 
fore to talk of the taxes oppressing the people, is to talk 
mere vanity and, fiction ; and as with the taxes, so with all 
those matters individually considered, whether it be the 
pension-list, the civil-list, or the church. But it is important 
we should be understo<j^ : we do not wish, were the system 
in itself altered, to distract the attention of the people from 
carrying reform also into those particulars ; the taxes then 
might be cut down to their just amount — th^ pension-list 
crushed — the civil-list probably reduced to half its present 
extent, and the revenues of the church annihilated and ap- 
plied to purposes of national, political, moral, and scientific 
instruction. What we urge is — that, while the basis of things 
is wrong, nothing can be gained by applying healing measures 
at the surface ; nothing can be gained, that is by the people, 
by those classes whose cause it is we only advocate, by those 
topical, superficial reforms, called reduction of the taxes, 
change in theadministrationof the poor-laws, or change in the 
fnembers^ol the Administration itself. It is not Lord Grey we 
care for seeing go out of office, or Lord Melbourne’s en- 
trance into it; but it is those laws, those corrupt and partial 
laws, which inflict upon us pain to see in operation — pain 
which crucifies, and makes us writhe to the very soul. 

Would we could inspire the breasts of our whole country- 
men with sentiments corresponding to our own on this vital 
and transcendent subject ! Would to God we could bring them 
to see the actual cause of their distresses, and influence their 
zeal till they should have the nerve and heroism to proceed 
with the work of their regeneration with one aim, and in a 
spirit of one accord ! Would we could see their hosts united 
like legions, the fire of patriotism gleaming from their eye, 
the might of majesty in their tread, going fortlh to bring des- 
potism low, and to unfurl the banner of true and the^only one ' 
pure principle of liberty ! Would we could see this, and our 
task would be done, our heaven gained ! But despair we do 
not. The progress, though unseen, is not slow; it is under- 
ground, deep, and for the present, perhaps, out of sight ; but 
let not'f}Tanriy flatter itself— the progress to this grand and 
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almighty liberty is going on certainly, steadily, invincibly. 
Never were the people so alive to^the horrors of their condi- 
tion as at this moment they are. Never was their intelligence 
so vast ; never, their spirit so firm, and, in its purpose, more 
wisely directed. Reform will come — will come at last ! It is 
now a murmur, but it is swelling to a thunder-blast. 

There is one subject, however, to which we must again re- 
turn — it is this — At every new elec^lbn let the people — and by 
the people, we can mean none other than the Working Classes 
— let them take care in what manner, on whom their vote shall 
be bestowed. True, they have neither the ballot to protect 
them, nor universal suffrage to strengthen them, but, by 
exerting double vigilance and energy even tliose points will 
be gained by them — must ultimately be gained by them, will 
they but be resolute now.- At least, let them not disregard 
the small portion of political power that pertains to then) ; 
it is, after all, the only real portion of power they in fact pos- 
sess. In a state, the basis of all right is political. Social riglits 
have no guarantee so long as they are not combined with 
political. Political right signifies the power to frame laws, 
to participate in the work of the national legislation. A man 
not possessing this right is virtually a s4ave. How many 
among the Working Classes who do not possess it ? But the 
Working Classes, to the last man among them, must possess 
it ; and then, those vile n'lonopolies of the land and commerce 
wliicli, BO foully oppressing them, are the cause of all their 
calamities — will be eradicated, and in their stead will be free- 
dom — freedom the widest and the most compreheifsive ! 
“ Maxims,” says an eloquent writer more pernicious than 
the plague, earthquakes, or conflagratious were long reckoned 
beneficent by ages which esteemed themselves enlightened.*' 
But, mark ! — 

Th» croaking raven doth bellow for revenge !’* 


THE MAURITIAN TYRANT!— JERKMIU, AGAIN! 

The age is corrupt — the world must be degenerate to its 
very core — or, would such a man — would Mr. Jeremie be to 
this day reckoned among its rulers ? We put this question 
deliberately, dispassionately ; for, after the traits*we have 
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brou^^ht forward (if his character — tlic acts we have re- 
corded of^his administraticin, what but the most unblushing 
despotism on the one hand, or the most despicable servility 
on the other, could endure an hour’s prolongation of it ? 

Sir W. Nicolay, the mild, the incapable, nominal Governor 
of the ]W[auritius, is not the Governor of the Mauritius ; 
the sole and only Governor of the Mauritius is the Whig 
hireling and expuhed j«®^e of St. Lucia, John Jereinie ! 
What a disgrace on the Cabinet of Lord Grey that appointed, 
and even rc-appointed such a man ! and what a seal of re- 
proach on the Cabinet which succeeds it, if the* recal of the 
tyrant be not its immediate work. Not a month, but some 
fresh act of delinquency calls for the repetition of complaint ; 
not a Mauritian, nor even an Indian journal comes before us 
but teems with the recurrence of this man's atrocity. All 
the varied modes of inflicting insult and tyranny he seems 
curiously to have studied, to their nicest and broadest shades, 
and then brought into operation with the systematic daring 
of a Turpin, and the remorseless cruelty of a Jeflery. 

We shall preface nothing more, but proceed in giving the 
outline of a case which, if it do not produce the effect of de- 
termining the hocne government to the instantaneous recal of 
Mr. Jeremic, will that of creating a feeling of such insuperable 
disgust in the public mind, that to the latter we shall 
leave it. 

The affair relates to an Englishman, whom the Mauritius 
government (Mr. Jeremie of course being the head) sen- 
tenced to a fine of a thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
in the jail of the Mauritius for two years, for having peti- 
tioned the Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury, through the 
Mauritian authorities, to revoke a sentence of fine and con- 
fiscation passed upon him by the Court ot Vice-Admiralty on 
that Island. 

This is the outline — now, fora more circumstantial detail. 
A Captain WorChington is the individual whom the matter 
involves. During a period of six and twenty years he had 
been constantly voyaging between the Indian Presidencies 
and the Mauritius, ^and in each of these places had established 
a character of unimpeachable iiitegritv. In April of Iasi 
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year lie arrived from Calcutta, in the ship Indian Oak^ 
at Port Louis, and presenting himself at the custom-house 
made the necessary declaration relative to his cifrgo. He 
informed Mr. Cunningham, the collector, that it was com- 
posed of 7, *000 bags of rice, and that there was no other 
merchandise on board. The ensuing day the Captain rc- 
(piested permission to land a basket of potatoes for*his table. 
This recpiest was refused ! We 4^ pause to comment 
on tlie manner in which it was refused — although even the 
manner is stated to have been sufficiently offensive ; let it 
suffice that* the request, the request of asking permission to 
land a basket of polaloes refused! Captain Worthington 
did — and would not any man, vve ask, have become indignant 
at such treatment ? TJic Captain utters some angry word — 
it is reported to the government ; and the government directs 
five assistants of the custom-house to repair on board the 
Indian Oak^ and seize whatever they sliould find in excess of 
the 7>000 bags of rice. What they seized is scarce worth 
our while to relate here ; but the remark is called for, that 
what was seized was pro])erty belonging, not to the Captain, 
but to the second officer. Nevertheless it was sciaed ; a pro- 
secution conimeiuied against the Captain ip the Court of Ad- 
miralty, and as this Court, conformably to its principles, 
takes cognizance only of the fact, not of the intention, 
the goods seized were* sentenced to confiscation, afld the 
Captain in a fine of ! Of this injifsticc, the 

flagrant injustice and iniquity of bringing the ease into 
the Court, but one opinion can exist \ and if alone it 
be not sufficient to prove the vindictive spirit of the Mauri- 
tian government, then no act which ever issued from any 
source is base enough to be execrated. To put this assertion 
beyond a doubt. Captain Worthington addresses the Gover- 
nor himself. Now, the Governor, in virtue of the preroga- 
tive Vilji wliich he is invested, had pow<^ to remit the 
sentence of the Court ; but this, notwithstanding the circum* 
stances alleged by the Captain, the Governor most ///gA- 
mindedly refuses to do. The ship is about to proceed 
again to India, when the departure of tlvc Captain is opposed. 
Tfe is obliged to deposit the fine, before he is permitted to 
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leave the island — this is but a tithe of the entire proceeding ; 
but what impression is thi^ even calculated to leave upon the 
blessed government which exists in our colonies:* After this, 
what is to be thought of the immaculate and lenient Jeremie? 

Captain Worthington proceeds to Calcutta/ where, the 
greatest interest being excited on the subject, he is induced 
to give a detailed exposition of the affairs to the leading 
political journal there, #ie India Gazette. The Gazette 
offers a few well-tempered, just, admirable comments on the 
circumstance; and with which Captain Worthington, return- 
ing to the Mauritius, sends it, with a detailed statement of his 
case, in the form of memorial, to the government, requesting 
its transmission of the documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
in this country. The Colonial Secretary, in the name of his 
Excellency, acknowledges the receipt of the documents, with 
an assurance to the Captain that they shall be transmitted 
by the earliest opportunity. Imagine, then, the astonishment 
of the Captain, when, six days later, he receives a requisition 
from the King’s Advocate, in which he is accused of having, 
in the documents sent for the transmission of the government, 
defamed aad injured the government, the Judge of Admiralty, 
the Collectors of „Customs, the Court of Admiralty, and the 
Administration of the Customs! To the requisition is 
appended a summons to appear at the criminal police, to 
shew^'cause why he should not be Sentenced to two year’s 
imprisoimVent, and fined 1000 dollars ! The Captain is 
arrested, imprisoned at the police, and not released till he 
has found security for the thousand dollars. The case is tried 
before the Mauritian authorities ; the question is carried by 
the government, and Captain Worthington is now incar- 
cerated in the dungeons of the tyrant Jeremie! We have 
confined ourselves to a recital of facts. Will the Home 
Government for the Colonies now open its eyes to the truth ? 
Will the Iloqie Government for the Colonies r/?cal Mr. 
Jeremie ? We make this proposition in a resolute, fearless, 
unyielding spirit. We simply ask, — will government recal 
this base and revengeful man ? For the present, we say no 
more ; but it is not a subject on which we have nothing'morc 
to urge : — a future moment will shew. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE— MADEIRA.— 
PEAK OF TEIjjfERIFFE. 

BALLOON BOARD THE FRIGATE O. O., OFF SIIIOR'S TOWN. 

Oh, wh^t a laughing life to give oneself to the blue, rich, 
jocund billows of the ocean, to let them carry us whi- 
ther they list — whither the free, sporting elves oft th** wind 
directeth ! To be borne, now hither, now thither on their 
clear, crystalline, beautiful bosom — ^like themselves bounding 
onward with hope, awakening at every moment to novelty, 
and, yet, c];iasing novelty ever before one ! Oh, who would 
care to be chained to one spot of earth, though sipping 
in the nectar and ambrosia of Elysium, while a whole world 
lay stretching to the view, endless in its modifications of the 
beautiful! The soul, one would think, would sigh through its 
slavery, till It had burst its bonds — till it had followed the 
clouds in their flight, overhanging amd surveying every cliff 
and cavern, river and glen, throughout the entire domain of 
this gorgeous creation. Oh, for me — give me the skies, and 
gales and billows of the ocean — and its pavillions of clouds, 
and its coral sca-caves, and its thousand isles of beauty and 
perfume ! And, oh ! on what a moment was it my eyes were 
ravished by that ocean-gem — tranquil ahd luscious-zoned 
Madeira ! laved by the Atlantic wave, purple lo its summit 
witli tlie grape, sleeping; like a mermaid, on the water8-;j;^cahn, 
soft, melting, voluptuous ! The sun not set, but setting, suf- 
fused the heavens with ten thousand exquisite and tender 
tints — tints that were not deep but delicate to faintness — per- 
ceptible to the fancy rather than the eye. There was indeed 
one broad expanse of the heavens, where the orb was sinking, 
and that was like a sea of molten gold ; but, above and be- 
yond it, there was a dewy blue, and shades of every colour in 
the rainbow— but these were pink instead of crimson, and 
straw-coloui^ sapphire, and amethyst, instead of those deeper 
and of less melodious tone. A breeze sprang^ up, too, but it 
was bland, and kj/ssed rather than ruffled the surface of the 

flood ; it invited us ashore ; we put our foot into a 

lighter barque, and, landing, gave ourselves up to the intoxi-> 
cation of treading those shores of beauty. * * • * t 

But, oh, for the ocean, and its infinity and freedom ! Again, 
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away ! the sails spread full to the joyous coming gale, the 
gaze of summer in the sky* the seargull skimming the liquid 
heights, and the dolphin shooting throiigli the briny currents 
of the deep. Oh, for the ocean, its infinity and freedom ! 
Hours have I spent upon the ship’s poop, lost in easy indo- 
lent meditation — now watching the vessel’s wake, now follow- 
ing the tortuous pursuings of the finny tribe. Sometimes, 
mine eye, arrested by the stately and slow progress of that 
phenomenon, yclept Portuguese man-of-war then, sud- 
denly attracted by the leap of the flying fish, then by the 
momentary exit from its element of the huge difiiensions of 
a shark, then of a grampus, till, finally, again engrossed by the 
graceful evolutions and wondrous brilliancy of the dolphin. 
Hours have I passed, no companion but the breeze, no bbok, 
save the inward one of mine own entranced, fascinated 
thought. In such a moment it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the effect arising from the cry of land !’’ it is enchant- 
ment risen to its plenitude ; it is the madness of excitement 
at its height. Thus it was, when the shout of land !” rang 
from the ship’s centre to its base — all, to the most sluggish, 
crowded to the deck. At first, a faint speck only was visible, 
but presently it grew to a gigantic summit, till, losing itself 
among the clouds, there was not one so stupid but who knew 
it for the Peak of TenerifTe.'^' 

Jt Ts thus a voyage at sea has its d’tlights. To those whose 
felicitous temperament enables them to draught pleasure from 
the unmingled cup of nature, the sea ! the sea !” has rap- 
ture to the brim. After this, we were seven weeks and up- 
ward in reaching the Cape. Wc had little adverse wind — we 
had little wind at all; a circumstance from which we suffered 
unmercifully as we approached the Line. The rites to the 
God of the trident were performed ; a rueful ceremony, 
which made the tars laugh, at an expense of oaths in vollies 
from the land-lubbers. 

b 

“ For some must ^rin^ while* srmo must . 

Thus runs thr world awa;i • 

• This peak rises to a height of 12,072 feet. Tt is romi'utcd to be a mile and a- 
half pcipendicular iiom the sea. li fujins one of the gioup ol the ('ananes , on its 
very summit is a volcano , in shaj'C it leseiiiblcs a sugai-lodf, fioin whn h it dcrivid 
Its name. * 
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It was the middle of July, the very depth of the Cape 
winter, — as we neared that fierce and terrible promontory. 
The weather was drear, comfortfess, and tempestuous— the 
atmosphere was enveloped in fog ; there fell a heavy sleet,' 
the blast ccime in sudden and sweeping gusts; and the floods, 
rising to heaven in their wrath, seemed up-turned from their 
lowest depths. The roar of the elements was tremendous ! 
the surge lashed, and writhed, bubbled and boiled in its fury 
— and the howl, now bellow of the wind, as it drove headlong 
over the deep, was chilling and afirightening. Night was 
fast closing in upon us; and, as the gale a# every moment 
heightening, one might hear the orders flying, hoarse and 
swift, to reef this sail, to furl that, to set her about,” “ to 
let#ier swing on Iicr way/’ “ tojether scud wdth the breeze.” 
The Captain, although a man of stout heart, and the highest 
scientific attainment, it was evident had a wrinkle or two of 
more thought on his countenance tiiari usual. Ills charts 
were spread out upon the cuddy table, and to which, from 
quarter to quarter of an hour, he referred, manifestly with a 
look of growing impalience and anxiety. To bed, not one 
among uswent that night. The w^omen, I observed, were all 
pale— and the congregated around the dining-table, tell- 

ing fearful tales, and calling for more punefi. I, however, was 
aloft. — I, revelled in the din and havoc of the elements. — 1, 
was carried on by the wildness of the excitement me, 

it was intoxication, the delirium of joy, the tumult of some 
eninaddening, rapturous passion. Peril, what was it to me 
— the more the hurricane raged, the lightning flared, the ‘ 
thunder and the wind roared, the more I felt the might of 
the joy that was upon me. I saw a boy climb to the^maiii-top 
mast, he had been ordered there to secure a loose tackling — 
he would not have gone could he have^helped it; the night 
was dark to pitchiness, but, by thelight of the binnacle, I was 
enabled^to detect a large tear that was rolling down his cheek. 
There was no moment for delay, the order* given must be 
executed, so, away went the boy. — It was a boy that Imd 
entertained me with everlasting stories of his mother and his 
home, and who told me of the dread he had that he should 
never return to them. — The boy went up — I watched him ; 
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he had gained steeple, now flew on to the second ; 

had put his foot upon the yard, had grasped the tackling, 
when — when — but my brain reels — for what I l^eard was a 
sullen fall, and then a gurgling in the waves. * * ^ * 

Our destination was not Cape Town, but the spacious and 
magnificent Simon’s Bay — how serene and superb the morn- 
ing we eiftered it 1 The first object, after the sterile and 
frowning aspect of the hills and the little town built on the 
very edge of the bay, like a margin to a wide and smooth- 
stretching carpet, that attracted us was his Majesty’s Frigate, 
the O. G. As she had been but two months on the station, her 
home-fit was perfect — her complement of men and officers 
was unimpaired ; her pennant waved, and, with her six and 
forty guns, she looked one 9 f the most brilliant thingsithe 
British Navy might boast. Two days after our arrival in the 
harbour her officers invited us to a ball on board of her. It 
was an entertainment in honour of the marriage of one of 
their head-mess-mates— nothing more successful was ever 
attempted. Whatever the colony afforded of rank, beauty, 
elegance, and festivity was there assembled. The whole 
upper-deck was canopied for dancing. The coup (foeil^ after 
mounting the ship’s side to arrive at it, was picturesque to a 
point, that has leit its effect on my mind to this moment. A 
profusion of lights and flowers won homage from the eye in 
all diaections. Then, there were the brilliant dresses of the 
ladies, and^the still more brilliant scarlet and goldof the crowds 
of military — the less showy, but, perhaps, more classic, and 
certainly more patriotic costume of the naval officer rose also 
into striking relief ; its colour of that deep and peculiar blue set 
off even* by the single epaulette, which is the insignia of a 
lieutenant, could scarcely fail to rivet the attention of the care- 
less— bow much mo^ethe eye, and, perhaps, the heart of a 
woman-novice of sixteen. 

The music was excellent, and the waltzing and quadril- 
ling gay and graceful as tlie lively and elegant excitements 
which lent their aid could render them. I shall not pause to 
describe the glittering hosts of inenand women individually. 
The Commodore, could my pen be guilty of so grave an offence, 
should be singled out for the stiff and unyielding pomp of 
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his movements in the waltz, and, his daughter, for the lustre 
of her youth and beauty. The midshipmen — whole scores of 
them, we w<mi 1<1 have immured from the danger likefy to have 
resulted from the facetious gallantry of their manners and the 
floods of 4ight bursting from so many of the dark orl)Ss 
among them ; and, as to the Dutch-spun fair ones that figured 
there, we would deliver them to the god Hymen, himself, with- 
out saying any thing to Venus, or the droll Cupid. There were 
those, although, whom we mighjf lay our emphasis upon-^ 
whom we might single as bearing off the triumph of the even- 
ing — tliese were the contrasts of each other*; mutual anti- 
theses. Of the one, I shall say nothing ; of the other, that 
she was all brilliancy, and youth, and beauty ! perhaps, the 
first*night she was, in a bali'roonii — so youthful did she seem ; 
and so shy, blushing, timid — and so exquisitely beautiful. 
Her dress was the contrast of her style of beauty — the for- 
mer, simplicity; the latter, rich, and already heightening 
almost into gorgeousness — all I can remember of the first is, 
that it was of some order of light, pure, diaphanous white. She 
had black slippers, a very simple wreath of roses entwined 
with her" careless-flowing, profuse raven tres!|^B ; and 
which appeared to.defihe more splendidly /Jie outline of her 
juvenile but sumptuous brow. I never saw her smile but 1 
thought of the moonlight glancing athwart a parterre of flowers. 
Her nose was like what4lie painters give to Anne B(^yn ; 
but it was her large, dark, rolling melancholy eyt, with its 
cumbrous lid and sweeping lash, that I shall never forget, or 
ever%e able to describe. In the dance, 1 watched her move- 
ments : there were others who glided through its mazes 
with a look of higher enjoyment ; for, about Aer, there was 
that which was in her eye, a melancholy subdued and sub- 
duing. In the gun-room a splendid collation awaited us. 
I cannot say we descended to it in pairs ; for to one lady 
there were six*, or, at all events, four gentlemen^ and the latter 
naturally throngefl in bevies to bask neath the sunny smiles 
of those beings of the soul.” All went off with dazzling eclat — 
but when it would have gone off at all, had it not been for the 
incipient rising of one of the most terrific (empeats ever known 
even in this region of storms, would be impossible to predict. 
But the ship already rocked like a cradle ; and, at broad four 
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in the morning^f boatful after boatful renchetl the strand, just 
in time to run up to Oddy’s hotel, ere the waves began to 
buffet, aitd the winds to rave. * 

• THE LETTERS OF “ RATIO.” 

To the Editor of Alexanders East India Magazine. 

, London^ \Sth Jnly^ 1831. 

Sir, — I have been a subscriber to your Maj^azirie from its tii st 
•t'stablishiinent, and have found it to contain more valuable informa- 
tion, not only on India and our Colonies, but on all matters of 
j^eneral interest, than any of %s cotemporaries. T a^rce with its 
principles, and admire the xcal, firmness, and ability with which they 
are advocated. ’Having paid this brief and just iribufe to the merit 
of your periodical, 1 may the more freely exjiress my deep mortifi- 
cation, that any and so much of your valuable space, for the last lew 
months, sliould have been sullied by the drivdlings of a dotard, or 
the frothings of a fool. What else are th<‘ le tters bearing the signn* 
ture of Ratio ? It were needless to observe they are oppos(»d to 
the principles of your Magazine, for they are tlie antitheses of 
common sense. 

In one place, your sage correspondent asserts the old Tory doctriiu* 
“ that idle expenditure increases wealth — ergo, the extravagance of 
the government conduces to the prosperity of the governed.” Locke 
would call this madness, — a just conclusion from a false premise 
But Folly claims Ratio for her own ; and the assertion that Dpuit is 
Capital, p,nd the application of this postulate to Great Britain — 
to Great Britain, above all countries, whose debt was contraeti‘d, 
not in the devcloprhent of natural resources, but in the maintenanc i‘ 
of unjust wars — brands Ratio as a Fool. To this point he stands, and 
complains of Mr Grant “ using as his own, without acknowledgment,^^ 
tliose<rfiews which he had impressed upon that most astute statesman. 
This is certainly unpardonable in Mr. Grant, who had no need to 
borrow Ratio’s fooleries to establish his own imbecility. 

I am unwilling to trespass on your space, and still more to follow 
the insane wanilerings of Ratio ! who, if he have a spark of reason, 
will ask himself, — from what sources an extravagant government 
must be supplied ? Is a nation without debt, consequently without 
capital? Have the funded debts of Great Britain, or British India, 
been applied to national purposes? Is wealth generated by the 
extravagance of the idle, or by the exertions of the industrious? 

Is not his vindication of extravagant expenditure and enormous 
debts, as sapient as the reply of the drunken miller^ who, when re- 
monstrated with, for scattering his flour on the highway, observed, in 
a style as grave and didactic as Ratio’s, “ unles^you soWy expect not 
that you will reap*^ 

If the answers to tliesc queries do not stop Ratio’s ravings, pray 
let his lucubrations in future bear their true signature. Stultus 
may serve your readefs as cavefo of his nonsense. 

I may add, I know Ratio only through your Magazine; in wliicli, 
as matter of justice, I claim the in.sertion of this letter. 

^ I have the honor to be, — A Coxs i ax r Reader. 
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* SLAV Kin" IN ASSAM AND SYLIIKT. 

To assist usjn bring^iiig to light the extent of Slavery we 

Jiave been favoured with a copy of a report on the subject, which 
was prepared Jt»y the late Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor 
General in tlie Eastern Provinces. The report was addressed to the 
f^hief Secretary to the Government; but, we believe, was never sent 
in. It is therefore an original document, and we can vouch for its 
authenticity. 

“J have now the honour to submit a^report on the state of Slavery 
in Assam, called for by your letters of the 30th of April and 16th of 
September lasf, to which I have considered it proper to add a refHjrl 
from the Magistrate of Sylhetori the same subject, in conseqjucmce of 
it"s appearing from some of your <lespatches that governintmt was 
impressed with a belief that the condition of civil life in qiu‘stion 
was peculiar to, or much more prevalent in Assam than in other parts 
of the llritisli territory in India, throughout which, including the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, I need not say that slavery, ns 
being consistent with the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws, is necessarily 
legal, and every where practised mure or less. 

“ 2d. Eor an account of the general condition of the slaves in As- 
sam and Sylhel, 1 b(;g to refer to the accompanying copies yf letters 
^from |]u‘ magistrati‘s of those districts. — In the Zilla of Sylhet, when* 
^slavery appears to ])refail to an unusual extent, probably in eonse- 
<(uence of tlie prepcJiiderancc of the Mahomedan religion, and per- 
haps the easy c ircumstances of a large portion of the community 
stituting the* independent landlTolders, the proportion of slaves to free 
men would appear to amount to nearly 20 per cent In lower As- 
sam, (htplaiii White states the proportion to be about 8 per cemt., but 
there appears to me to be some material error in this calculation, and 
I have reason to think, (hat when (he further explanation I have 
called for is received, i( will be reduced to about one half. 

“3d. Ill (he estimate of the number of slaves made by the magis- 
trate of Syllu^t, and also, I conceive, in that for Assam, whcr^^ the 
number is staled at 27 , 000 , bondsmen are included, or persons mort- 
gaging tliemselve?f for a sum of money, but retaining tlie right of 
•edemption dh repayiyeiit of the same; but, as such persons are not 
slaves in the proper sense of the word, the following observations are 
not intended to apply to llioni, but to that portion of the servile class 
who are irredeemably sold together with their posterity. 

4th. Slavery being consi.stent with the Hindob law, and the pv«-. 
cept nf making donations of .slaves to pious men being frerjuemly 
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repealed, it must liave been practised by that peojile from the np- 
niotest pefiod. — Fn Assam, however, the practice was considerably 
checked by a fiscal regulalion, \^hich forbids the sale of males orr ac- 
count of their bein^- subject to a capitation tax. This prohibition 
dbes not extend to females, who may sell themselves, rT of full afro, 
or be sold by their parents, provided the coirtract entered into be 
valid af^reeably to the Hindoo law*. 

5th. M^ith exception to a few Na^a female slaves tlint were valiicni 
as curiositlo'^, and presented by the mountain chiefs to the kirif^ fd' 
Assam, the ])cople of that country do not apyjcar to have imported 
slaves. They were brought up in the house of the erwner, or trans- 
ferred by one master to another, or procured by ]nirc1iase from ihf" 
parents; while grown up women sometimes ‘^old themselves 

“Cth. Hy the Hindoo law, a free vornan marrying a slav(‘ becomes 
herself a slave, and gives birth to a servile progeny; but although 
this is the law both in Jiengal and Assam, masters in the latter coun- 
try frequently permit their slaves to marry free women, upon a special 
contract with the girl’s father that the progeny sl.all be free. In 
cases of doubt the ordinary rule is, that the children follow tlie con- 
dition of tlie parent with whose relations tlu' family resided; a 
female slave giving birth to free children, if she marry a free man 
and reslds in iiis house, while they would be .slaves if the husband 
went to live with J\er. A good deal of litigation takes place in As- ^ 
sam on this subject, and as the purgunnah (!^howdrees and corpora- 
tions are very jealous of the abstraction of any portion of the male 
pof?jlation, and their detention as slaves, which would exom rate them 
from tliQ payment of their quota of the purgunnah rate, there is 
no danger of a man being unjustly debarred of bis freedom, and it 
even sometimes happens, that a person who pruf(‘sses himself to l)e a 
slave, is emancipated by decree of (\iurt at the suit of the pur- 
gunnah corporation, a fact wdiich of itself shews how' trilling an evil 
servitude is considered in A.ssam. 

“ 7th. The price of a slave averages from 10 to 60 rupees; and, in 
addition to the causes of variation assigned by Captain White, it is 
mainly influenced amongst the Hindoos in the case of dnmestic.s by 
their caste, those beihg of course of t])e greaiest v^alue, whose purity 
of birth enables them to hand water, withotit vontamina'ling it, to the 
higher classes. Wlien ill used by their mistressi\s, Hindoo girls of 
this description will sometimes, to spite them, l,,rfeit their caste, by 
some unclean act, and the mistress ]s offen brought upon her knees 
before a domestic of value, lo prevent the execution of such a threat. 
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“ 8tli. 'Flic real value of slaves, except for domestic purposes, is 
very little, as farm business is conducte^ in Assam. They are usually 
exceedingly idle ; and when they become numerous, the* master is 
even put to expense on their account, as he must, under ail circum- 
stances, feedjthem, and provide for the expenses incidental to their 
births, marriages, deaths, and all other religious ceremonies, which 
they perform with the same regularity as the free population. To 
sell them is considered highly discreditable and indicative of the 
total ruin of the master; and, under such circumstances, it is not im- 
probable, tfiat masters might be occasionally induced by the means 
suggested by Captain White, to emancipate a portion of their slaves. 

“ 9th. In the poor and middling families, the slaves and bondsmen 
are treated like the other inmates, the same mess serving for the 
whole household ; and both mistress and maid being entirely clothed 
in hoiriespun manufactures. Amongst the rich, they often obtain 
great inllueiice, and rule the fjimily affairs in the capacity of dewans: 
such persons fre(|uently possess, by sufferance, farms and slaves of 
their own, and they arc soiiietinies to be seen in Assam riding in a 
sort of palankeen, dressed in Kuglish shawls, &c. in the style of the « 
vakels and odTh'er^ of* our courts of justice. 

“ loth. The practice of making concubines of their female slaves, 
and of bringing up the offspring of such connections along^ith their 
either children is not uncommon amongst the nobles, and even the 
kings of Assam, (o wdToni, in the public estimation, these domestics 
aie often gre.'.tlv superior in purity of birth, and the servile class are 
conseijueritly in general treated by their masters with a degre^of 
consideration, familiariiy, and kindness, of which few examples are 
to be found in the intercourse beiwx'en Knglish masters lind their 
hired servants. Thev are, in fact, reganled as adopted children, and 
the universal designation for a female slave in Assam is betee or 
daugliter. 

“ 1 Ith. On the sulijoct of IMahomedan slavery, which chiefly pre- 
vails in the district of Sylhet, I consider it unnecessary to offer many 
observations, since tlie laws by wdiich it is regulated are already 
well known. They appear to differ little from the divine precepts 
given on the same subject to the Jews, with exception to the periodi- 
♦cal release l3f slaves, of their owm tribe. Those takfen from other 
tribes are, however, on the other hand, more cordially adopted by the 
Moosoolmans than they would appear to have been by the Jews ; 
and, as the practice of cohabiting w ith the females is not unusual on 
the part of the masters, when the birth of a child entitles the mother 
to her freedom, her offspring being at the same time allowed to 
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share the family property along with the chihlrcn of wives, it inusi 
be needless for me to say, tjiat amongst the Mahomedans also, this 
class of persons cannot possibly be in a very degraded state. 

“ 12 th. To the abolition of slavery, during the continuance of the 
existing state of society in India, there appear to be sqvcrjil weighty 
objections. First, as I conclude that government does not contem- 
plate the measure without making compensation to individuals for the 
loss of a valuable description of private property, the expimse would 
appear of itself to render it impracticable, since the slaves and 
bondsmen in the two districts of Lower Assam and Sylhet only, 
cannot be valued at less than thirty or forty lakhs of Ruf)ees. 
Secondly. The government being pledged to adminVster to the na- 
tives their own laws in matters of inheritance, contracts, &c.. I am 
not aware how we could, with any consistency, infringe tliis prin- 
ciple by the abrogation of a practice so closely inverwoven with 
the whole frame of society, and which is essential to the comfort and 
honour of the families of the higher classes, owing to the seclusion 
of their women, and to the early marriages of the lower orders, 
which renders it impossible to hire, as in European countries, un- 
married females as servants, or to procure them at all, except at an 
expense unsupportable to nineteen-twentieths of those, who, agree- 
ably to existing usages, require such attendants, as is evinced by the 
fact that even in Calcutta, where there is a large Christian popula- 
tion, and where'e^te is not a matter of infportance, the hire of a 
woman servant is now nearly double that of an able bodied man. 
Thirdly. It may reasonably be doubted whether the change woidd, 
in reality, be beneficial to the lower drders to an extent that would 
justify the adoption of a measure so unpopular with the higher 
classes. That morally considered, the slaves arc in a certain, but 
small degree degraded, must be admitted; and, also, that in Assam 
they are of more dissolute and depraved habits than the free popu- 
lation; but in adverting to this latter defect, it should be borne in 
mind, that no less than a quarter of the whole number consists of 
those who have sold themselves for debt, and who may tluTefore be 
^ reasonably presumed to have belonged originally to that iniprudenf 
and spendthrift class of society which, even in England, is generally 
speaking, reduced to a condition of civil life, ^JilTering Anly in namet 
Trom that of the Assamese bondsman, when they enlist in the army 
or navy, or by conviction of a criminal offence become transport- 
able to (lie colonies, as the undisguised slaves of the crown. Whether 
it is possible, even in highly civilized countries, to dispense with the 
retention of this portion of society in a state of constrained servitude, 
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still remains to be proved; the experiment never having been fairly 
trii‘(l by the European states, where the%irmies, the navies, rtie gallies, 
and the colonies furnish receptacles for those who are naturally iii- 
conif)etent to manage their own affairs, and to preserve their [ler- 
sonal independence. The people in this country have none of these 
resoiirct's ; and the thriftless poor must consequentily either starve, or 
become the dependents of individuals, or in the capacity of criminals 
and debtors, (ill the public gaols. 

13th. In pli 3 ^sical condition it docs not appear that the slaves are 
worse oil* than the peasantry of tlie country. If they cannot accumu- 
late pro] )crtyj^ which, however, practically speaking is not the cast*), 
neither can they suffer those evils from the total want of it, t(» which 
the freeman is subject, nor should it be forgotten, with referent e to 
the eircunistanc(‘s under which children are usually soki, that (he 
probability is, that in many cases they would not even have been in 
(‘xistence but for that contract which, at the expense of their ]H^r- 
sorial liberty, preserved their lives or those c»f their ancestors. 
Without, therefore, calling in question the theoretical advantages to be 
e\|)ec(ed from the abolition of slavery in India, I am of opinion that 
(he ])ractical evil arising from its continuance is not of suificient 
magnitude to justify our incurring, by its abolition, the following re- 
sults : — Either an enormous outlay for the purchase of (tie vested 
rights of slave proprietors, or a spoliation of their .property, with its 
necessary conse(]ucnces : — A breach of the engagement always here- 
tofore held sacred by the government, that the natives were to enjoy 
their own law^s and customs,#when not repugnant to humanity^Rld 
good morals, whicli slavery cannot, with consistency be saii to be by 
a nation jirofcssing Christianity, since it was enjoined by God himself 
((» his favoured people the Jews, and since it is still only practised in 
India, in the mild spirit in which it was established : — The destruction 
of the consequence and comfort of the higher classes without any 
adequate benefit to the lower orders : — The necessity for, government 
to maintain in times of scarcity the starving poor, a thing in itself 
perhaps impossible, and wliich would at any rate be productive of 
great abuse, and would, in all probability, be attended with conse- 
^qucnces not^ less injurious to the character of the pec^lc, than those 
which Captain White J in his report, attributes to the prevalence of 
slavery in Assam. 

“ 14th. The only change which it appears to me that it would be 
iiistifiablc or desirable at present to attempt in foyour of those already 
in bondage, would be that of gradually substituting the state of servi- 
tude of the bondsman, entitled to redemption, for that of (Ije slaves 
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absolute, and this I conceive might, to a certain extent, be effected, 
particularly in the case of agi^cultural labourers, by laying a tax of 
two or three rupees per annum ufK>n the slave absolute', from which 
the bondsman should be exempt, provided the sum for which he was 
redeemable did not exceed 40 rupees. I would, at the same time, open 
a compul^ry registry of persons of both descriptions, leaving it 
optional with masters to enter their slaves absolute as redemptioners, 
if they thought fit to do so to avoid the tax, the act being, however, 
legally binding on them and their heirs, and the slave thereby be- 
coming entitled to all the privileges of the latter class. 

“ 15th. Whether it miglit not be justifiable further to^fix a price at 
which all slaves should be entitled to be emancipated, government 
will be best able to judge. Such a law would, to a certain extent, be 
an invasion of private property, and might occasion alarm and irrita- 
tion amongst the higher classes of the natives, but if something must 
be done at their expense to satisfy the phdanthropic feelings of the 
people of England, 1 should consider this as the least objectionable 
measure that could be adopted, and as one which would also seem 
likely to prove acceptable to the English public, since it would afford 
to those who are zealous in the cause of emancipation an opportunity 
for the exercise of their benevolent views, by coming forward with 
the requisite funds. 

16th, The subject is, however, one of sii^ih importance to tho 
domestic comfort of the native community, that 1 should be sorry to 
submit those crude suggestions, except in the belief that before legis- 
latffl| upon it, government will obtain, not only the opinion of its 
European tfunctionaries, but also that of a committee of intelligent 
natives, who are alone, in my opinion, competent to judge in regard 
to a matter in which the English portion of society have no personal 
interest, nor any minute acquaintance, and which is besides in the 
case of female slavery so much complicated with the delicate ques- 
tion of marriage and the internal economy of thezinnana, upon which 
the natives, both Hindoos and Moosoolmans, are so exceedingly 
sensitive, that I should despair of any modification of the existing 
law emanating from European legislators, that Avould be at all pala- 
table to the upper and middling classes of the people. ^ 

, ** ITth. Having now submitted the general information required, I 
lake the liberty of offering some further explanation of the transac- 
tkui alluded to in the extracts of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors that aceonr\pariied your despatcli of the 16th ultimo, and 
which J regret to find has excited their displeasure. 

** IStfe With advertence to the observations contained in the pre- 
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v’cding part of this address, I trust that it will appear, thutiu sanction- 
inc^, during a time of famine, the sale of males as slaves in ^ssam, I 
violated no law or custom that is in force in any other ^nrt of thte 
liritish territories in India, but that 1 merely suspended tlio operation 
of a local fi%ial regulation, enacted to prevent the observation of tl e 
crown paykes or serfs, and the consequent diminution of the capita- 
tion tax. My proclamation had no other eflect than that of waving 
llie claim of government to the capitation tax upon persons who 
might be compelled b\ famine to sell themselves as slaves, and it dif) 
not, as supposed by the Honourable Court, confer any validity or 
legality upon the contracts entered into that they might not otherwise 
possess, agreeably to the provisions of the Hindoo and Muhonieduii 
laws. 

19th. That the lives of many of the destitute persons, who, in 1825, 
sold themselves in Assam, might have been preserved, without their 
being reduced to slavery, by supplying them with food on the public 
account is very certain ; but I doubt mm h, whethtT on application to 
government for leave toexpeml 20 or 30,000 rupi'cs, or even a mtich 
larger sum in that way, would have been complied with then, while, 
as the distress was occasioned by a scanty crop, it may be (piestioned 
whether any thing short of the im])ortation of a large qtiantity of 
grain could have alForded material relief. Importation was, however, 
impracticable at the time ; the whole tonnage on the river being re- 
quired for the troopj^ and the evil admitted mitigation fexcept 
that which might be derived from a diminution of individual con- 
sumption, to which I am aware of no means that could be more cer- 
tainly and extensively conducive, thcTin making it the interest c^Hwse 
who had grain to divide it with tl)ose who had none. • 

“ 20th. That slavery, in the usual acceptation of the word, is repug- 
nant to the feelings of Englishmen, I am well aware, but the question 
in this case to be considered uas not whether slavery should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be patronized and encouraged, but whether 
■I should, in deference to the s}iectilative opinions of my own country- 
men, and in defiance of the wishes and feelings of those who waire 
alone interested in the result, doom to certain death hundreds, if not 
thousands of a*starvin^ population, by refusing them permission to 
obtain theTmeans oQ saving their lives upon terras \#iieh, to th. m at 
least, seemed advantageous. To the natives of the East/ who are 
practically acquainted with the eflects of slavery, the novel preju- 
dices of Europeans against that condition of civil life are quite unin- 
telligible, and whatever motive I might hav^ assigned for such a 
piece of cruelty, the Assanrese would most undoubtedly have attrii- 
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hu led il (o a sordid determination on the part of their new iiiasteis 
not to s&eriticc any portion of , the capitation tax, let the eonse([uences 
to their subjects be what they might. 

21st. As many fcmalechildren continue to be sold in Assam, and in- 
stances occasionally occurof grown upwomen voluntarily ^selling them- 
selves with the view of discharging a debt, or relieving the wants of their 
parents oi. relations, 1 beg to be instructed whether it is the desire ol‘ 
government that the necessity for this practice should be removed 
by affording the means of subsistence to those who may be reduced to 
have recourse to it for their own support, or that of their ollspring. 
J am afraid that any interference of the kind would lead to deception 
and great abuse ; but as the Honourable the Courtof Directors have sug- 
gested the adoption of the measure, I am induced to solicit I he orders 
of his Lordship in Council on the subject, and should the principle b(; 
approved of, I will be prepared to submit such rules as appear to me 
to be best calculated to check the evils to which it may be expected 
to give rise. 

‘‘ 22d. For the serious consequences that might be expected to follow 
the unconditional abolition of the practice of selling children in Assam, 
I beg to refer to the circular orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, of daU? 
the 14th of October, 1815, and the communication from the superin- 
tendent of police upon which they were founded. As a prospective 
measure, I' think it might not be unadvisable, as suggested by Captain 
White, to prohibit **^1 future sales, except tho^fe subject to redemp- 
tion, and to limit the yjeriod of bondage cither to a term of years, or 
to the lives of persons in being at the time of making the contract, so 
that all unborn progeny should be free! 1 would allow grown up 
persons to ^ell themselves, or to sell their children, as far as it might 
be consistent with their respective codes, but they should be disquali- 
fied from entailing servitude upon the progeny of their children, 
or upon their own immediate descendants, born after one or both 
parents might become subject to bondage. Persons thus rendered 
subject to servitude, should retain the right of redemption upon pay- 
ment, in the case of grown up persons, of the principal sum advanced, 
and in that of young children of that sum, together with a reasonable 
compensation for the expense of bringing them up, this additional 
allowance to bef fixed by law, and to be liable tg be agairl gradually 
remitted according to the age the parties might have attained, and the 
services they might consetpiently be presumed to have rendered to 
either masters. D. SCOTT, 

* Agent to the Governor General.” 

i^oUtkal Agent* s Office, N. li. Frontier^ Oct. 10, 1830. — Sum. Dmp 
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[ Drawn up from various scarce Tracts and Parliamentary Pttptrs, and 
from the wliofe of the Evidence given before the East India CommitLcrs,] 




In the yeai* 1603, Elizabeth of England incorporated some of her 
murliersand warriors, with some London merchants, to penetrate 
into the Indies, and to make war upon all Papist ships and Infidel 
States. Her charter directed that the proprietors cf the joint stock 
should annually choose a governor and twenty-four eonimitte<)s; also, 
that ill a riencral Court of Proprietors, a deputy governor should bi* 
elected : tiie meeting of the twenty-four was called a Court of Com- 
mittees. On*the 3d of April, 1661, Charles the Second directed 
that the (|ualificatk)n for a committee should be 1000/. of slock ; and 
for governor and deputy, 4000/. In 1664, the following minute 
was made by the Court of Committees ; — “ Orderetl, that the master 
attendant do go aboard the ships now arrived, and inquire whal 
rarities of birds, beasts, or other curiosities there are on board, lit to 
present to his majesty; and to desire they may not be disposed of, 
till the Company are supplied with such as they may wish, on 
paying for the same;” — and, about two months afterwards, — “ The 
(jovernor acciuainting the Court, that the factors having in every 
place failed the Company of such things as they writ fdr^ to have 
presented his Majesty with, and that his Majesty might not find him- 
self wholly neglected* by the Company, he was*of opinion, if the 
Court think fit, that a silver case of oil of cinnamon, which is to be had 
of Mr. T. Winter, for 75/., and some good thea, be providei^or 
that end, which he hopes may be acceptable. The Court approved 
very w(dl thereof.” In 1666, there is in the general book^, an entry 
of several rarities provided as presents for his Majesty, arid for the 
two chief persons that attended his Ma jesty’s person. The Court ul‘ 
(committee of thi; old London Company, seems to have had the 
itcli of collecting curiosities in a degree, which rendered it quite 
ridiculous both at home and abroad ; for Captain llamiltrai, in his 
new account of the East Indies, published in 1739, says, “ There is a 
report current among the English in Iiiilia,that the old East India Com- 
[)any desired one Captain Goodlad, who was going in their service, 
commander*of a ship|o Bengal, tluit he would bring tilem home some 
Indian rarity, that had never been seen in England before. Being 
lodged in the factory at Balasorc, as he was looking out of his 
window, one morning, he saw some people * * . ^ 

* * «■ X rr , -X -X- 


he imme<liat(dy bethought hiiiisell ol the commission he liad from his 
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masters, and judged that they might be rarities nev6r seen in Europe 
before; apd, therefore, he ordered a small keg to be filled with them; 

" — when he brought them to England, they proved to be such as they 
had never seen ; some gentlemen, more curious than the rest, scraped 
some of them to try the taste, but they still continued in the dark, 
tfll the comical Captain gave them an account of their use and virtue/’ 
To supply the hiatus, we must trouble “ the House ” to refer to their 
own records, and the rest of out readers to turn to volume I., page 
394^ of the secon'd edition of Captain Hamilton’s invaluable exposure 
of “ the Company,” u to his day. 

In 1698, parliament alio vved the crown to incorporate the English 
East India Company ; this new rival company adopted the same 
system in the choice of i(s governor and committees. By their 
charter, 24 proprietors of 20(]0/..of stock, are to be elected annually, 
and any 13 of these 2 4 elected directors, having taken the prescribed 
oath, and assembled, are designated “ A Court of Directors;” they 
are competent to administer the affairs of the Company, and must 
meet once in every week ; they form the executive body of the 
East India Company, and possess full power to direct all its concerns, 
subject to the General Court of the Proprietors, to the crown, and 
Co the legislature ; they arc to siiirtmon General Courts of Proprie- 
tors, to held in March, June, September, and December, in each 
year; in short, they conduct the whole administration of the affairs 
of the Company, both at home and abroad; for the more prompt 
dispatch of business, the executive detail of the Company’s ailairs is 
v^qg{ed in them ; and their duties are very various and important. 
The chairman and the deputy of chairman arc the organs of the 
Court of birectors; they bring forward all subjects, and they conduct 
all communications with the crown, excepting in cases where it has 
been deemed expedient to form a deputation, by associating other 
members of the court with the chairs : so that tlie duties of the 
chairmen demand their necessary attention. 

The original qualifications for a director, are, that he is a natural 
born, or naturalized subject of England, actually possessing 2000/, 
or more, of India stock ; is not a director of the Bank of England, 
or of the South Sea Company ; and within ten ditys of his election 
he is tg take ifie oath. c ’ 

On the union of the old London and the new English Companies, 
in the year 1702 , each Company chose 12 managers ; who, together, 
formed a Court of 24 managers for carrying on the trade, until 170vS, 
when the charter of' union took effect, and the United Company’s 
affidrs were conducted by their own directors. On the 25th March, 
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the first General Court of the United Company was on 
the 1 5th April, the first *24 directors wfere elected; and the 31st, 
ill the Court T>f Directbrs, the several committees were appointed. 
The custom was, for each of the directors, in turns, to take the chair 
for one week*at a time. In 1713, the committee of by-laws reported 
a recommendation to divide the year into four quarters, and that for 
each three months, a chairman and a deputy chairman should be 
chosen. On the 5th March, 1714, the General Court of l^roprietors 
resolved, that, when the directors were annually chosen, the Court of 
Directors, at their first meeting, should elect, out of thCmselvos, a 
chairman and^a deputy chairman, for the whole year ; and on the 14th 
of April, the first Court day after the election, the Court of Directors 
balloted for and chose a chairman and a deputy chairman ; from that 
time 24 directors were elected annually, and at the first Court after 
their election, they have chosen a chairman and a deputy chairman, 
and also nominated committees. In 1733, in the General Court of 
Proprietors, it was proposed to preclude any director, should he [be 
elected four years successively, from filling the offices of chairman and 
deputy chairman, more than once during the four years; but the 
motion was negatived ; however, the next year, a by-law was passed, 
by which no proprietor, after ho had served as a director for four 
years, could be re-elected until he should have been one y<jar out of 
the direction. ^ • 

After the charter of 1699, there was n ot any legislative provision 
passed for the general government of ^he Company’s affairs, with the 
exception of the cnactments^as to the declaration of dividends^nd 
the commencement and termination of a ballot, until l'J73, when 
parliament passed the Regulating Act, and incorporated into it the 
Company’s own by-law, of 1734, obliging a director of four years 
standing, to go out for one year. It was notorious, that when the 
whole twenty-four directors were elected annually and altogether, 
then there were combinations which were injurious to the Company’s 
affairs, and also to the government of India; and it was found that a 
liability to be removed from the direction in one year, did not give 
the directors sufficient power, authority, or permanency in their situa- 
tion, but rendered their administration fluctuating and unstable; 
therefore, in order «o break up the bad old system, parJiament 
enacted that, for the future, instead of electing twenty-four directors 
each year, only six directors should annually go out of office, and 
six others be elected in their room, to serve four years : after being 
out of the directory one year, each person is again eligible for the 
office. Parliament also required that the Court of Directors should 
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put the^ministers of the crown in possession of all the advic<‘s receiviMl 
from Indi^ relative to the rev(»nue, and the civil and military govorii- 
ment of the Indian empire. Parliament also* appointee'll a governor- 
general and council, and thus took from the Company the anomalous 
power which they had for some years exercised, of semding out their 
factors to govern empires : and, in order to place a barrier against 
the restoi^ktion of servants who liad been guilty of malvcirsation or 
oppression,* parliament restrained the Court of llireetors from com- 
pounding sentences of any Courts of Judicature, ind from r(*st(»ring 
any servant without the coiistint of three parts in four of the C(jurt <if 
Directors, and of the Court of Proprietors also. ^ 

In case of death, removal, resignation, or other \mcancy in tin* 
directory, the elected director w1k» may be chosen on sen li vacatn y, 
is to serve the remainder of the t(*rm for which the director who 
occasioned the vacancy had 'to serve : the vacancy is to be declanal . 
ten days notice is to be given of the day of election, and within forty 
days of the declaration of the vacancy, the election is to take place. 
Previous to every annual election, seven months notice thereof must 
be given, and two printed lists of the names of the proprietors, who 
appear qualified to vote, shall be ready to be delivered 5 the first, a( 
least live months, and the second, fourteen days before the day o(’ 
election; .a list is likewise to be published thirty days before the 
annual election of^directors, containing the names of such qualilied 
proprietors as shall signify, in writing to the secretary, their di\siro of 
becoming candidates for the direction thirty-two days before such 
annual election : — no list given at such ballot is to contain more 
than six names, nor less than five, of persons duly (jualified to bi* 
directors. The other principal by-laws ajiplicable to individual di- 
rectors, are : — 

A director is not to have any dealings with tlie ('ompany, except 
at their public sales ; neither is he to voU* on a lot of goods wher(‘iu 
he may be concerned ; he is not to take any fee or reward rtd.iling 
to theafiiiirs of the Company, when he goes beyond sea, lie is to re- 
port to the Court; and should he continue beyond sea twelvemonths, 
he is liable to be removed from his office; if he shall hold any office 
or place of emolument under the crown, he is liable lo bo removed ; 
he is not to tratle to or from India, otherwise than in the joint-stock 
of the Company, or transact any kind of business for persons resident 
in India, for any gain or emolument whatever. Any person having 
been in office in India, is incapable of being chosen until two years 
resident in England ; and if elected within two yi'ars after liohling 
^ny maritime office in the service of the Compain , he is liable lo be 
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reiiiovecl. A dirt*cti>r is liable to be displaced by the proceedings o\‘ 
tw o General Courts of the Proprit‘torS|Of stock ; at the first fJf which 
Courts, the grounds for the nuaion for removal are to be brought 
forward; and, at the secopd, the question is to be decided by the 
votes of the proprietors tlien present. 

Tile dny fixed by the act of 1773, for the annual general election 

six directors, /ailing on Siinda^, in 1777, parliament enacted that 
(he eI(‘ction sliould take ])lacc on the second Wednesday in tlu^ 
month of April, in every year. 

In 1781, parliandent ordered the Court of Directors to semi copitv^ 
of all (Ik; despatches wliich they pri)posed to send to India, to one of 
his Majesty ’Secretaries (»f State, and (o the Lords of the 'Frejisurv. 
In 1783, Mr. Fox brought into parliaineiU his India Hill, by which 
it was j)ro])osed that the crown sluaild nominate seven Fast India 
directors, and the proprietors of India stock elect nine others; the 
Company contrived to alarm both th(‘ King and theCiairt; and 
after (he bill had passed the House of Commons, the Lords lhr<;w it 
out, and the Fox ministry of course r(‘signcMl. Mr. Pitt <*ame into 
office, and was compelled, by the n(‘cessity of the ease, to bring in a 
bill for witluirnwing the government of India from the Company ; 
i'roni the rcc‘or<]s of th(‘ Conifiany, it appears that frcujuent conimn> 
nieations were ludd with the Court of Directors on this bill ;^aM(l that, 
among the clauses which came under consideration, was s(‘clion 13, 
wliich, as it originalfy stood, enabled the crowfl to transmit to the 
Court of Directors, drafts of despatches for India ; but the Court were 
of opinion that whilst (he government of the [Possessions in liid^re- 
mained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, tlu‘ 
power tip originate orders could md be vesti^l in any oth?»r class of 
m(‘n, w itiiont at once annihilating (he executive power of tlu‘ Com- 
pany; therefore, the clause was aH<'nMl ; thi; crown originating [pub- 
lic political despatches only, wlieiieviT the Court of Dinn'tors should 
omit to submit t)ne w ithin fourteen days after requisition made by 
the cr(»wn ; section 15, as it originally stood, vested the crown with 
the po\ver of issuing secret puhtical orders to the governments in 
India, anrl withholding the knowledge of the same, as well as of re- 
plies from the Company ; but the Court of Directors consi<lerefl that 
this po\ver*wouId, a^ one blow, annihilate the Com^^jany’s govern- 
ment ; therefore, Mr. l^itt constmted that such secret political de- 
spatches sliould be countcr-signeil by a secret political committee, 
consisting of not mure than three directors, who arc sworn to secrecy, 
and act only ministerially, having no power tf? discuss or delay any 
order.s which his Majesty’s •jrov(‘rnment is at any time pleased to 
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forward to India : the act of 1784 effected a total changein thesysteni 
of goviyrning India, by trar^sferring it from the Company to tin? 
Crown, -ifrom the Court of Directors of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies to the Parliament 
tary Board of Crown Commissioners, for superintendirtg, directing, 
and controlling all matters relating to the government of India. This 
Board haa access to all papers, and power to amend all despatches', 
and to order despatches, but is not in any way to interfere in the 
nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the Company, 
either at home or abroad : vacancies in India are to be filled up by 
the directory, from among the covenanted civil servants, but gover- 
nors need not be from that service; both the Crown ^nd the Com- 
pany may recal any servant ; a statement of all the servants and 
establishments, with their places and employments, to be laid 
annually before parliament. Ever since this period, no despatches 
can be sent to India, without the knowledge of the crown. In 17SS, 
parliament required that annual accounts of the Indian revenues, &c., 
shall be presented to them every year. 

In 1793, parliament appropriated the surplus revenues ofIndia,and 
the profits of the Company’s trade, and restrained the (^»mpany from 
granting any salary above 200^., without the sanction of tl»e crowrr. 
Until the year 1794, the annual salary of each of the two chairmen 
was 200Z.^, and of each of the other twenty -two directors, was 150/ , 
amounting to 370Gr. a year; but in 1794, it wis more than doubled ; 
the chairmen having each 500/., and the other directors each 300/., 
amounting to 7,600/. a year; exclusive of their enormous patronage, 
ther?luxurious city feasts, expensive excursions, military ])arade, and 
numerous Uostly presents of all that is rare in Asia, or delicious in 
England, 

In the year 1802, the other be-laws respecting the Court of Di- 
rectors, were : — All orders sent abroad must be signed by thirteen 
(Jirectori?, except those of the Secret Committee, or the Committee of 
Secrecy; chairman and deputy to be chosen yearly, and each to 
be allowed 500/. a year; every other director to be allowed 300/. a 
year. Directors may take copies of all papers, except those before 
the Secret Committee. — Directors may enter dissents on the Court 
Minutes. — Any member endeavouring to obtain a vote by indirect 
means, shall be incapable of being elected a director. — No list shall 
be received after the glasses are sealed up. 

In 1805, a proposed despatch censuring the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley in 1803 and 1804, was signed by twenty-three di- 
rectoi's, but the Board cancelled the draft. 
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In 1807, the Court of Directors resolved, that ulihough the Wttl 
and integrity of Lord William Rentiok|in the goverttment ol^fadiw 
are deserving of afiprobatioti ; yet, when they consider ihif unhappjr 
events which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other 
of his Lordship’s .administration which have come before them, the 
Court are of opinion thaf it is expedient, fer the restoration of coiilL 
dence in the Company’s government, that he should be nyaoved,— - 
and he is hereby removed accordingly. This is tlie only instance iif 
direct re-call of a governor fiom India, which the Court of Dimtont 
have ever made. As the Coinj.any retains the power of re>caIUvi^ 
any of its governors or servants, independently of the crown, the 
crown had nBt power to annul the re* call, but it had power to allier 
the despatch; accordingly, the Crow n Commissioners converttxl flue 
criminatory reasons assigned by the Company for the re-call, 
paragraph-!, which w^ere coiiimeiuiutiiry, or at least excusattM’j, of 
Lord William ; however, the despatch necessarily terminated in hift 
re-call. 

In I Hi 3, parliament separated the Company’s financial accounts 
into two branches, heaclerl Comiriercial and Territivrial, and evuh 
powered the crowm to license in rsons to pnjceed to India, irlienr 
lln‘y were made liable to the local civil judicatures; the appHopriB- 
lion of the revenue (jf India was particularly dtjfined ; the Isoiimb^ 
profit declared not liable to territorial charges until the divfflend wm 
provided for; the crc^vii was invested with po\>^ to ilisallow rulk?* 
for the colleges, and to disallow the appointment of governors and 
commanders-in-chief; but the directory had reservi‘d to it the p»wet 
to appoint the Company’s advocates, attorn ies, elia plains, andH&s*- 
UM^-attendant, independent of the crown ; the restoratian of sm- 
pended servants was made subjec t to the approbation of the crown;, 
no gratuity above fiOO/. granted bv the Company, to be valid, unless 
confirmed by the crown: accounts of all gr^ants of uicmey by dm 
Court of Directors to be laid before parliament : the power of gianl- 
irig superannuations to their servarjts was conferred upon die Bowidl 
of Comrttissiorrers, arrd the Court of Directors ; the accounts of . «urlfe 
superannuations to belaid befoi’e ])arliament. Functionaries albrrai 
outfit, in liea of.salary from the date of appointment ; the paymefil 
of king’s troops not to exceed twenty thousand mem Under die 
original charter, all questions in the Court of Directr#rs, put by bwllol, 
where the votes were equal, had been decided by the lot of die^ 
treasurer ; but now^, parliament enacted, that, for the future, wdi 
questions should be declared to be lust, except* in the case of caodi* 
dates for office. 
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In 1821, the decision ol' the Court of Directors in the case of a 
Hen^al'^^ccr, wlio was in Et^land, was made known to him, before 
the draft which hod reference to his conduct, and whicli neces- 
sarily would go to India, had been approved by the Hoard ; the Board 
tbok a totally different view of the case, and the despak'h which the 
Company was obliged to send r»ut to India, was quite opposed to the* 
Court of Directors’ letter to the officer himself. Since then, the Court 
has invariably abstained from communicating any decision what- 
ever to parties when such decision was in any way subject to the 
approbation of the Board, until that approbation had been received. 

In 1829, the very considerable delays which frequently took place 
in the correspondence with India, induced Lord Ellenboroiigh to 
press the Company to make arrangements to facilitate it ; but the 
Court of Directors replied, “Were the Indian Government to be 
characterized by a single word, it might be denominated, ‘A Govern- 
ment of Checks.’ Now, whatever may be the advantage of checks, 
it must alwji\s be purchased at the expense of delay, and the 
amount of delay will be gentTally in proportion to the number and 
efficiency of the checks.” 

“ A government of checks!” A pure military despotism which 
the proprietors, the directors, the crown, and tlv‘ lt‘gisl!Unre un- 
qiiivocally declare to be, “ A Government of the Sword,” cannot 
admit of an}’ one check. Can the wicked and wanton invasion of a 
neighbouring kingdom bt^ checked by wilhholding supplies ? Can 
the worst laws be checked in their administration by the riglil4‘oiis 
ve^ct of a jury of e(juals and neighbours? Can llie (‘xeciitioii 
of Mrs. Lushington’s sentence of banistiment pronounc(‘d upon Mr. 
Btickiiighani be checked by any process, or by any appeal, either 
in India or England ? Noj but the checks which do exist are bill 
the excess of vice, checking -every approach to virtue. The pro- 
posal to build a bridge; in India is checked b}^ the proprietors lest tin- 
dividend should bedelayed j the necessityof(‘mployingnntiveandfaliei 
efficient functionaries is over-ruled by the directors, lest their own 
sobs should have to stay at home and deal in butt(;r and chec'sr ; a 
responsible minister for India is checked by th(‘ dastard policy which 
continues to dry-nurse India; a popular IcgislatfUrc in India is 
checked by the ignorant apathy of the parliamonf of Westminster. 
These are the checks which cause delay in the existing governnu'nt 
of India; and this is the history of the (^>urt of Direclf*rs of tlu^ East 
India Company : it must ever be the history of the* Court of Din‘c- 
tors of every gorgoil'nionopoly and corporation. 
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The only Europeans who resided in the kingdom of Ramnad, 
were, the Suh-Col lector, the Gominandant, and myself, “ the Chank 
Agent:” thc^ family of Adjutant Millar lived as Europeans, alVays 
speaking English — this was the whole array of English in the king- 
dom; but widely separated as this caste was from all the ?est of the 
population, by colour, language, dress, and manner of living, yet it 
never fc»rmed one circle ; each household stood almost aloof from 
every other household; the Civilian was far above all persons who 
were “not in the Service;” the Commandant was invalided (not 
exactly a rea^ invalid, but on the shelf) — I was without rank; and the 
Millars were without money — and, even worse than that they were 
“ People of Colour.” When the district was collected and managed 
by Mr. Bannerman and by Mr. Nelsdb, I resided with the Millars, 
iiiienvied and unmolested, for each of those most worthy young men 
was acconipanie J by his own alfectionate wife, whose society was 
suflicient amusement for the husband’s leisure; but, soon after Mr. 
Gleig came to Ramnad, he found his time hang so very heavily on 
his hands that he was reduced to the necessity of seeking society, 
even amongst the injured race, reviled by the opprobrious epithet of 
“ Half Castes,” which is just as inhuman a designation as “ Out 
Caste,” is, in the nomenclature of a Hindu. 

Mrs. Millar had sent three pieces of white %^tton cloth to be 
painted as palem pores; but, as the painter brought them back to her, 
they were illegally seized upon, on pretence that the duty which had 
been paid on the white clotlf must be augmented according to Uie 
value added by the painting of the cloth. By law, the ^lotli was 
subject to a single duty only, and it bore the stamp adixed by the 
Custom-house as a receipt for having paid that duty ; however, the 
practice was contrary to law, to exact a second duty on the colour- 
ing of any cloth. On this seizure, Mrs. Millar applied to Mr. Gleig 
for the restoration of her palempores ; he took this opportunity of 
introducing himself to her; he not only restored her own palempores, 
but subsequently he allowed her to pass the goods of other persons, 
even of native tperchants, free of duty — and he extended to her 
^family a participation in the prerogatives of purveyarice and of pre- 
emption; among other supplies, he furnished her with a pair of 
draught oxen, for her bullock-coach, at the Tariff rate; that is, he 
caused, the government to compel the person who had the best pair 
of, oxen in the country to sell them to another subject of the govern- 
ment, at the lowest price which the worst pair of oxen would sell 
for in an open market; probably, about one hundredth part of the fair 
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▼alueo^ the oxen seized upon ; — this is what fclic Madras officers call, 
tfheir owhgnalienable right oftpurveyance. The person who obtained 
Mr.Gleig’s order to purvey a pair of oxen, would not go and pounce 
at <^ce uf>on the best pair of oxen in the country, but, quite the con- 
trary, he would seize on more than a hundred good oxen in as many 
ditTv-rent villages, and allow them to be redeemed, on the payment 
of any siiTn, from half a pagoda up to a pagoda; and, at length, when 
the noise alarmed him, then he would enforce the Company's order 
and drag away a pair of favourite oxen from the l-acktTy of sonw 
family who had lost the protection under whose intliuiuce they had 
acquired the cattle, perhaps, by a similar act of outrage. 

Mr. Gleig extended the protection of the Company* to the family 
of Mrs. Millar, so that the family w'hich had been neglected by tin* 
Tehsildars, began <to lift up its head again, and was courted by th(* 
natives as having access to the Sub-Collector, ft soon became a. 
question whether Mr. Gleig and I could meet each other, should 
he call at any time when I was at Mrs. Millar’s, where I resided when- 
ever 1 was able tp leave the coast and visit Ramnacl — however, this 
question was soon set at rest; for Mr. Gleig had made only his third 
visit when I was invited to repair to Madras, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining to the government the nature of my complaint against the 
local authorities of Ramiiad and Madura. — Mr. Gleig had secretly 
reported to the government that my presence in the district pre- 
vented the due collection of the revenue! 

After rather more than a year’s absence from Ramnad, passed at 
Msidras and in Ceylon, in November 1827, I again crossed Adam's 
Bridge and returned to the coast of Ramnad ; there I stopped at rriy 
Store-house, in the village of Attancurray, and I sold off every thing, 
for whatever price it would fetch, in order to close the vexatious 
and ruinous concerns in which I had unfortunately engaged and been 
entangled for nearly five years. In the course of the month of 
December, I addressed a remonstrance to Mr. Gleig, the Assistant 
Magistrate, at Ramnad: and I also forwarded a scries of four long 
letters to the Editor of the Madras Courier, expressing in them my 
dTirescrved view of the governments of Ceylon and Madras. On 
my arrival at Ramnad, I had found the people of 'the country quite 
in a state of alarm, on account of the return pf their oM collector,. 
J^(r. Lushington,to India, as Governor of Madras; the universal topic 
of conversation was a rumour, that he had issued a new copper- 
coinage, marked with the Cross— and that he was about to have all 
the clothes and cdoking utensils of the people throughout the 
country^ also marked with the sign of the Cross : his violence towards 
several of the principal officers of the government, who had possessed 
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the entire confidence of Sir Thomas l^unro, greatly augn^ted the 
apprehensions of the natives; they saw that the system 6f govern- 
ment was changed — and that no person, however great or good, could 
stand against the frown of the new Governor. The old servants and 
subjects of t?ic ci-devajit Collector of the Tributes of the southern 
Poligars said, the violancc of youth often becomes sobered do\vn 
by age; but Mr. Lushington has become even more violent in his old 
ago than he was in his youth. ” I reported this state of public feel- 
ing to the Madras Courier Newspaper ; and, in my several communi- 
cations to that paper, I expressed my own opinion of the local 
authorities, a^d of public and local matters, in the broadest possible 
terms; inentioning nnini‘s and facts, at full length; all the News- 
papers of Madras were then under the rigid pr^ious censprship of 
the government, and they could not publish even an advertisement, 
until it had been approved of and permitted by the Chief-Secretary 
of the government; the Post-o/lices also were systematically violated 
by the h^uropcan and Native officers who had charge of them; 
therefore I considered my letters as addressed, in the first instance, to 
the magistrate of Miulura, to be forwarded by them, indirectly, to 
the government at Madras; that is, my letters were as if addressed to 
the persons I accused directly of misrule, peculation, and even of 
murder. • 

Within a day or tyo of Christmas I went fpom the village of 
Attancurrny to the city of Rarmiad, in order to pass the holidays 
there, as usual, with my friends. For three years I had constantly 
rented half of the house of«the widow of Adjutant Millar, oftRe 
Ramnad local corps ; an officer who had been ernploytd under 
Mr. Lusliington, during the southern Poligar war, in hunting down 
and hanging the vari<)us Poligar chiefs. On my first arrival at Ram- 
nad his widow had shewn to me several letters concerning these 
murders, which were written by Mr. Lushington, in his own hand 
writing. As she and her family had lost all their share of the spoil, 
by the failure of the house of Harington and Co., of Madras^land 
were in extreme poverty, I advised her to address a memorial to the 
Governor, and to^solicit a small pension — for, being a native of In- 
jdia, she was debarred from the privileges of Lord Clive’s fund, as well 
as from that of the military fund, and had neither pay nor pension of 
any kind whatever. According to my advice, Mrs. Millar ad- 
dressed a memorial to Mr. Lushington, and enclosed in it one of 
his own letters about hanging a Poligar chief, wjio had been hunted 
down and taken, and who, without any species of trial, was hanged 
in cool blood. The application w^as replied to, and the grafit of a 
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pensionHvas refused. A secc^nd application was made, enclosmo: a 
second anh:)graph letter of p<{nal importance, but without success ; 
however, the enclosures were not returned. 

On Christmas day, as usual, the servants and friends of the family 
paid their holiday respects, with presents of nosegays, garlands, and 
fruit ; arrvongst these visitors was the Cusbah-Auieena, or native 
fiscal of Ramnad, an otficer recently appointed, and an entire 
stranger to nr>c; during his visit, he several times attempted to 
start a conversation with me, and he adverted to some very trifling 
matters of business between myself and the collector, relating to a 
few brass-badges for the peons of the Chank fishery, wjiich were not 
worth ten shillings, but as they were connected with the fishery, 
concerning which ^was involved in disputes with the collector and 
the government, I was unwilling to hear or say any thing on the sub- 
ject, and I replied to the Ameena’s ill-timed remarks, of which I only 
knew the tenor; — “ My manager at Attancurray knows all about 
the fishery, but I do not kno-w any thing about the matter and 
when a servant was called to interpret and to urge the subject, I re* 
plied — I forget ; I do not know any thing about these things.” 
During all this time, the room was half filled with his peons, and the 
lebulF was noticed by every one of them ; he then turned to a resi- 
dent, and, in the conversation which ensued, it was remarked 
of me, ‘‘ Never^^nind him— he is but a Jn fact, I was 

not merely indisposed to talk about the fishery, but I was 
engaged in conversation with Miss Millar. It was well known 
tfli^ughout the whole country that both Mr. Gleig and myself were 
very ardtnt admirers of this young lady, who was the only one in the 
whole country, and for above an hundred miles round Ramnad. 
Gleig had gone over to Madura to pass the holidays with the dissi- 
pated gambling crew which rendevouzed there ; but, before he set out 
from Ramnad, he had presented ear-rings, &c., to Miss Millar, with his 
request that she would wear them on Christmas day. 

Wie next day, the Zemindar of Ramnad sent his compliments, and* 
r^uested that I would allow him to visit me ; but I declined to re- 
ceive him. I considered him as the slave of the legitimate Queen of 
Ramnad, set «p by the Company, merely to keep her out of her own 
property ; and I wished only to quit the country, for ever, as speedily 
as possible. 

On the 2S(li, the Cusbah-Ameena sent word to me that he would 
caJl upon me ; I returned for answer, that I declined the visit, in com*- 
' mon with all visits ; then he sent to know when he might call ; again 
1 sent Word to him, that I would not receive any visits ; but, notwith- 
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this message, he and his usual posse of peons and other 
servants, came into my room where I t4ls alone, writing. Iwas sur- 
prised and displeased ; and said to him, I sent word to you that I 
would not see you, therefore I will not ; — go away.” On this refusal 
to receive hiifi, he changed his tone and said, I am the police officer; — 
where is your passport ?” 1 merely told him to go ; but, after he 
had been in the room about five minutes, I arose, and without haste or 
violence, I put my hand gently on his arm and turned him out of the 
room. He immediately called out, “ Witness, witness,” and made 
much noise — then be and his peons w^ent round the house, into the 
front verandah, and made a very great noise by talking as loud as 
they could. The house being inhabited only by Mrs. Millar, and 
(wo of her daughters, I took up my ruler and went round to turn 
him out of the house, but he would not go away, *and he desired his 
armed peons to resist my endeavours to turn them out. There was 
no authority in Ramnad for me to apply to. The Ameenaaud his 
people remained making a great noise; and he said to Mrs. Millar, 
who is a subject of the King, but not of the Company, that, if 1 escaped, 
he would hold her responsible — and that he would leave peons in 
(he house to prevent me from making my escape over the wall; 
accordingly he left three of his peons in the house to guard me. 
1 wrote instantly to Mr. Reter, his M^estys justice of thoipeoce at 
Madura, at the distance of sixty miles. ^ ^ 

During the next two days 1 continued a prisoner to the house, 
most strictly guarded, experiencing every possible annoyance, the 
peons keeping close to me, and pretending to be in constant appi%- 
hension that 1 was about attempting to escape from them. ^On Sun- 
day, the 30th, which was the second morning of my imprisonment, 
whilst at breakfast, I received a letter endorsed by Mr. Gleig; 1 handed 
it over to our mutual flame, as being from her friend on read- 
ing it I could not forbear laughing, and I said, He has done exactly 
what 1 would do, if I had the power — for, if it was in my power, I would 
not allow any one, but myself, to look at you ; however, he has gone 
beyond his power,” This letter, from Mr. Gleig, was in reply to my 
letter to Mr. Peter ; though I, being subject only to the King, was 
not, in the most slight degree, subject to Mr. Gleig, who was merely a 
Viscal servant of the Cempany, without any commission whatever from 
the King, or any legitimate power whatever over me — however^ I 
knew that he had many armed peons, who would do whatever they 
were bid to do ; and 1 was actually their prisoner. My situation #as 
so strange, that, though real, I could scarcely realize it to myself. ' I 
entertained so much contempt for the Company, that it seemed quite 
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ridiculcvi^ for me, myself, a true born Englishman, to be a prisoner 
to the Tea-dealers of Leadential). I had always felt myself as safe 
from their dungeons, as if my dwelling w^as in London — but now 1 
was actually their prisoner ; the mark of their bales and chests was the 
badge of my sentries ; a factor of the Company had actually placed 
some of the Company's peons over me as guards. Mr. Glcig ac- 
tually had the ignorance and the insolence to reply to my letter to Mr. 
Peter, and to say that he himself sanctioned the police Ameena's 
arrest of me. 

1 had affronted the Ameena ; 1 suppose the offended Brahmin 
guessed that there might be a latent spark of monopoly in the breast 
of his young master, — and he guessed well. Mr. Gleig says, — “ If 
the necessary vouchers are not produced, the police \vdl carry into 
effect the orders of government.” This is a very fair sample of the 
Company’s if and but government. Conscious of crime, even of a 
criminal existence, whenever the Company is brought before the pub- 
lic, it always stutters, just like a criminal with the halter full in view ; 
for, to each part}'’, public exposure is but a shameful death. The tyrant 
of Ceylon would have spoken out responsibly, even if unadvisedly ; 
but the Company is old in villany — and has become an adept in 
deceit and fraud. 

When'll came over from Attancurray to Ramnad, it was my intention, 
as in former yearly Jo have staid over the New Year’s day, and as this 
was almost my take-leave visit, J was very desirous to prolong it to 
the utmost; however, at length I determined to free Mrs. Millar and 
he*fcfamily from the extreme degree of annoyance which they suflered 
from the presence of eight sentries in their house, and also to bring 
the illegal arrest of my person to a crisis ; therefore, on Monday, at 
day-light, I gave out, that, after breakfast, I would proceed to my 
bungalow at Attancurray, and I ordered my servant to procure a 
couple of coolies and to pack up for our return to Attancurray. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, two hours after my intention had been 
made known to every one about me, I set out with my servant and a 
couple of coolies; — the peons said nothing, but they all followed us; 
we passed through the gate of the city, and close to the police oflice — 
and yet, even there, to my surprise^ nothing was said ; however, as 
we went along, through the city of Ramnad, other peons joined them-' 
se^yres to our guard, and a mob gradually collected about us. When 
we bad arrived at the extremity of the suburb, I was uncertain about 
thl^path leading to ^ Attancurray, therefore, I turned round to the 
peon nearest to me, and asked him which was the best road ; on this, 
the peons began talking together— and then four of them joined their 
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tiands tof^ether, forming themselves intc^ a string, anrl thustl^ closeci 
<the road against me. Finding myself Aus forcibly arrestefl, 1 asked 
who it was that had arrested me ; but no answer being made, 1 de- 
sired that some one of them w’^oiild lay hold of me ; they refused to 
lay hold of flie, but they continued to obstruct my progress towanls 
Attanciirray, and they endeavoured to force me back into^ Hamnad. 
To put an end to this struggle, in the midst of an increasing naob, I 
stepped close up to one of the peons, and demanded his name; he 
would not tell me his name.; therefore, in order to make the arrest 
personal, with at least one individual, I made a slight blow at him 
with my fist ^ he avoided the blow, so that my knuckles scarcely 
grazed him. I then surrendered myself, saying, I am your prisoner, 
turned round, and went back with them to the police oflice. As Wf 3 
re-passed through the bazaar, the whole town was in an uproar. It 
was a grand triumph for the government officers, thus to drag any 
English gentleman prisoner through the streets, anrl much more so to 
serve theChank Agent so. The bazaar people were surprised at what 
they all knew to be an over-stretch of power — they were not glad; 
:but, from the excessive tyrannies of the white people at Ramnad, it was 
impossible that any black man could fail to be gratified at seeing a white 
man insultiMl, The father and mother of the Protestant schoolmaster, 
an old servant, and a few other intimates came up to me to jondole. 

On arriving at the police office, I found the Cuii>^h Ameena seated 
on his tribunal, in full court, surrounded by the other officers and 
servants, with his friends and other spectators. He addressed some 
<jucstions to me, in the 'fai^iil language, but 1 would notpay«lky 
attention whatever to him, or to his (piestions. Aftor f]>is, some 
domestics, who could speak broken English, were brought in to serve 
as interpreters. In order to cut short every attempt at an examiiialioti 
by persons who had no right whatever to interfere with me, under 
any possible circumstance, I wrote down, “ I am prisoner to the 
police of Ramnad but, 1 would n(»t s[)eak ono«word to any person; 
indeed, 1 kept my back towards the [)retended court ; as, with regard 
to me, it could not possibly be a court — no member of it having any 
constitutional, parliamentary, or regal power whatever, oyejr 
British born subject. ^ 

* By ten o'clock, I •found that I wa.'* a close prisor^jr in ihe policti 
ofiice, without the least prospect of Ijeing released from the prison ; 
therefore,* I immediately sent a messenger to A ttan<;iirray, desiring 
ifiy cook to come over to Rainriad, with some kitclien gear ;#io\ve#^r, 
the messenger was kept back until sunset, and the cook arrived only 
in tiling to provide supper. The whole of the day I was expt>sed, as 
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asight^Vp about fifty people at a time; 1 was annoyed and insulted in 
every po^ible manner. Some of the Brahmins employed in tlie 
police office repeatedly spat across me, as grossly as they could. The 
police officers and servants interfered with the most trifling details 
relating to myself, my servants, and my visitors ; even a glass of 
water wasjnatter for police interference. A letter, which I wrote to 
fhe magistrate of Madura, was opened before it was forwarded. That 
which most shocked and disgusted me was, to see that every person 
was implicitly obedient and subservient to this accursed power — the 
Company — which is the centre of all hopes and of all fears — the 
most damned Devil-god of all the idols before whicjji the people 
prostrate themselves. The native police officers of Ramnad haveno 
check whatever over them ; for the European magistrate and his 
assistant cannot even glance at the proceedings of the natives, who 
are subordinate to them, even if they were inclined to do so. In my 
case, neither Mr. Peter nor Mr. Gleig can have the inclination to 
check the abuse of power by their native assistants; for Mr. Peter 
has been foiled by my appeal to the government — and Mr. Gleig is 
jealous of my attentions to Miss Millar. 

In prison I closed the year 1827; — and, from my prison, I beheld 
the fimt sun of the year 1828 rise upon Ramnad. 

In th^cQiinlries subject to the Company’s government of Fort St. 
George, a pcdiccpoffipe is not the resort of, parties concerned in 
affrays ; nor is it an establishment of persons appointed to watch 
lover rples laid down for promoting and guarding the security and 
edmfort of the inhabitants of large towns, neither is it an office 
created kD aid in detecting criminals — but it is a Revenue office, 
in which the Fiscal and about twenty other foreign Brahmins arc 
employed in keeping accounts of the monthly arrears of the rack 
rent of the land, in the several villages of the district. Defaulters, 
whether the head-men of villages, village accountants, or mere culti- 
vators of fiye-acre-fatms, are lugged into this Exchequer Court, by the 
score; yvhen, shoved into this infamous court, they are told that they 
. pwe so much ; they assert that they have paid ; then, they are asked, 
f ‘ where is the receipt ?” — they reply, that they paid one or two 
fanams everyday to the Company's peon, or to the Company’s^ 
accountant; pn this, disputes epsue; the man ‘is cuffed, and shoved, 
and bullied, and beat, until he is cowed and quieted ; but, then, 
whpn the prisoner is but a mpre cultivator, whose payments are 
sii%>1p, Mb wife, nalfed to the y«raist, covepher bosom with her arms, 
and, epiboldened by despair, she steps forward in defence of her 
husband ; — she speaks out ; ns they shove her away, she raises her 
yoice louder and louder; and, the more they beat her, the more she 
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jhtfualls and scrt*ams out against the robbery. Confusion ensu^*^— all 
(larties do the best they can for thetnseli4s. No change of/bnduct, 
from bullying to cajoling, is too gross for the highest officer ; 
consistency of -conduct seems never thought of. Indeed, the in- 
famous conduct of the Company’s revenue servants is the favourite 
subject of the native theatre; the Company’s thumb-screws, and other 
instruments of torture, are as indispensable on the stage a^ they aro 
in the police office. The police office at Ramnad, instead of being 
an open court, is the interior of a prison ; instead of being a court of 
justice, it is “ a den of thieves." However, although these British 
Indian courts of justice are on a level with the Temple of Jerusalem, 
k must not be supposed that the Jews were more degraded and more 
•trampled upon by their Roman conquerors than the Hindoos are by 
us ; for such is not the case. We have polluted the temples of India 
with the blood of innocents, and with maintaining every abomination 
that will retain the people in ignorance. The Romar^ allowed the 
Jews to have their own law ; the Company has swept away all sem- 
blance of law. The Homans left to the Jews the administration of 
their own ecclesiastical, civil, and criminal law (except in capital 
pases), together with the police guard of the city; but, here, we have 
left to our enslaved millions only the decision of civil cases, to the 
amount of five shillings, and only the appointment of their o\yi village 
watchmen. ^ 

In my second letter to Mr. Peter, I requested leave to visit my 
(bungalow at Attancurray, for shoes, money, and papers ; but even 
so necessary an indulgence was not granted to me: thus, 1 was^^ot 
allowed any opportunity to make any preparation whatever for the 
journey 1 was forced to take to the magistrate at Madura ; 1 had not 
about me money sufficient for the journey — neither had Ion a suitable 
pair of shoes for the march ; my umbrella was at Attancurray ; llwished 
to return to Attancurray to look into the Madras almanack for the 
passport laws, and see if any authority really was necessary to enter 
the Madras country ; also to look over my papers for the various 
passfkorts which I had taken out for my several journeys. My other 
affairs i||iw became of secondary inqiortance ; they had been reduced 
to as bad a stat^ as possible — but now the very wreck of them was 
destroyed ; and it seemed as if my own escape frdhi the wreck of 
the fislyeries w^ to be prevented. Indeed, there were very good 
reasons why Mr. Peter and Mr. Gleig should dread my return to 
BengiA^ where the newspapers were free from the previotu j^enso^ip, 
and quite at liberty to publish everything I c^3llld communicate to 
them, liable only to Subsequent responsibility. When I found 
that I could ^not return to Attancurray, and that I was to be 
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nmreiii^ to the magistrate at Madura, 1 borrowed ati old Madras 
almana6S^ and carefully exaLiined the passport laws, which are pub- 
lished in it ; indeed, this is the only publication in which the pass- 
port laws of Madras are collected together from the Government 
Gazettes, in which they are promulgated. I found tkat there was 
some old advertisements, in the name of the governors of Madras, 
irregularly issued ; the latest, and the principal of these advertise- 
ments is dated from the police office at Madras ; it is neither signed 
nor countersigned by any one. There is also a police notice, which 
prescribes the exact mode of enquiring of travellers by presenting to 
them a printed paper to be filled up ; had [this been done 1 would 
have understood it. Instead of the magistrate complying wilii the 
mode prescribed by law for enquiring of European travellers con- 
cerning their passports ; 1, who for near live years, had been a resident 
and inhabitant of Ramnad, when at rest, at home, not when travel- 
ing, was arrested in my own lodging — uJiich I had rented, uninter- 
ruptedly, for three years ; and, after 1 had been three days a prisoner, 
closely guarded, and insultingly treated, 1 received a most vague if 
and but letter, which assumed that 1 was h>gaUy arrested. The 
letter itself was from Mr. Gleig, who held no st>rt of commission or 
authority whatever from the crown, and therefore could not legally 
interfere^with me, except in such cases as when 1 might equally inter- 
fere with himself, as in breaches of the peace. However, 1 was fast 
lodged in prison ahd could not get out : indeed, 1 was to be marched, 
inlaiid, sixty miles to Madura. 

^arly in the year 1827, when I complained of Mr. Peter to Sir 
Thomas Miinro, the honourable the Governor in Council referred me 
to the Zillah Court of Madura for redress of the grievances laid be- 
fore him; — surely the governor in council did not mock ino by refer- 
ring mt to a court which 1 might not approach. On the very day in 
which I arrived from Ce^'lon, the police peon, and the revenue 
manager, with all the village authorities of Attancurray, waited on 
me, and made their salaam ; since then they have repeated their 
visits very tdlen ; none of them ever imagined that there was any 
'•Gcasion to ask who I was, or why I came back to Attancur|py ; all 
of them, and every other person in the country, knew me as a con- 
tractor with the government ; and they all saw, me openly disposing 
of my chank -shells and madder-root, the produce of the government 
nrio|)cipolies, which no other person could do. In November, Mr. 

certynly knew that I had returned to Attancurray, from my 
visit to Ceylon } but, ‘in December, I addressed a letter to him, there- 
fore he could not possibly be ignorant of my arrival. 

The legidlature of Madras, perhaps, can regulate that Europeans 
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%hali not settle in the country of Madras. It has been actual l,yfegu* 
latcd, that their own board of revenue, <^and that their own ^Hectors 
of revenue shall not farm out the lands or revenues to Europeans ; 
yet, 111 spite of these two regulations, their own members and their 
own servants^have induced me, an European, who had never seen a 
Madras law, to farm some branches of their revenues ; they have 
allowed me to exercise extensive police powers, to arrest people, to 
imprison them, and to inflict punishments on them at my own discre- 
tion, and for my own advantage; the government looked at the 
improvement of its revenue from the articles of chanks and chaya 
with satisfaction and congratulation, even although they thought that 
i lie increase was occasioned by the rod of a barbarian from Europe. The 
government cared only about the increase of the revenue ; not at all 
about the ineeuis by which it was increased. They never imagined 
that the increase had arisen from any thing except increased severity | 
though quite the contrary was the case. 1 have now shaken oif 
these revenue concerns, and have begun freely to express my opinion 
of them and of the whole system, of which they are the least excep- 
tionable parts ; 1 have also ceased to pay the yearly sum of four 
thousand pounds sterling to the Company, for the exclusive privilege 
of flogging two hordes of the natives of Ramnad j and I have of- 
fended still more by saying, that the divers and diggers ou^t not to 
be flogged by their annual renter ; therefore, as soon as thtJ rents 
expired, the Company asked me, “By what authority are you at 
Ramnad — although, even at that moment, 1 had some thiaisand 
rupees’-worthof chaya-root and of conch-shells remainingin my pos- 
session, not delivered over to the purchasers. 

When I arrive at Madura and am led before the magistrate, 1 
must ask of my jailor — “ Will you refer me to any regulation of the 
government which renders it incumbent on me to have any specific 
authority, more than I actually have, to be in these districts? — Will 
you refer me to the regulation of the government which describes 
what vouchers are necessary ? — Will you refer me to the regulation 
of government, which indicts arrest, imprisonment, and marching 
through the country, on me, merely fur having landed on this in- 
hospitable coasf, where I now am only because wind-bouiul and un- 
able to leave it?” • * 

Ever since the yeor 1795, my father, all his throe sons, and several 
of his nephews, have been domiciliated at Calcutta, and sailing about 
India. In 1824, I sailed from the port of Trincomale, in command 
of the British registered launch “The Patrick,^’ of 16 tons; and, cm 
arriving on the coast of Ramnad, I engaged with the gove^nmont of 
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Mnd^ for the Ramnad fishery, &c., and kept my boat trading along 
lltecoasf^f Ramnad; as uskal, at this season, the boat is now at 
Atlancurray. • I have sojourned at Attancuiray, upwards of three 
years ; but, last month, I sold the store-house, bungalow, and other 
property there, with a view to sail, in the launch, for ‘'Calcutta, on 
the loth of February next, which is the earliest day the season will 
allow of sailing. If competent legislative authority has not prohibited 
a Ceylon trader from putting his foot on the Madras territory, then, 
it is clear, that I am illegally arrested ; and, therefore, that I might 
have slain those who arrested me, and might also slay those who now 
illegally restrain my liberty. 

Three years ago, when, as an entire stranger to the country and 
the people, I arrived at Ramnad, I certainly had communication with 
the police authorities ; but this was the subject : — an offer was made 
me, to supply me daily with fresh fish, for a very trifling considera- 
tion, for perhaps less than the mere carriage of the fish from the coast 
to the city, I readily closed with the offer: but, then, I was told that 
I must write to the police Anteena, requesting that he would allow 
my fish-man to pass unmolested, and grant him a passport. I refused 
to apply for a passport for a native, as the law does not require any 
such thing ; and I said to the fish contractor, — “ If any person dares 
molest yqu, tell me !” He regularly supplied me with fish for some 
weeks, even for several months ; indeed, diiring my absence on a 
journey, even one through Ceylon, the fish was regularly delivered 
to my order granted in favour of a native gentleman, my first land- 
lori^. In time, I discovered that the fish was taken from the fisher- 
men, in virtue of an order from the head Ameena of the police at 
Ramnad : and that, by means of the order to supply fish for my table, 
“ according to the custom of the country,” much more fish was taken 
from the fishermen than was supplied to me. The police order 
enabled the holder and his accomplices, of the police, daily to plunder 
as many fishermen as they could get hold of, all along the coast. 
They might well afford to supply me with half-a-dozen pounds 
weight of fish daily, at a cheap rate, when they stole half an hundred' 
weight daily in my name. The police also sent to me cheap poultry, 
which, not wanting, I could scarcely force away ; for they Wanted 
the neitie of an'European to protect them in their robberies on the 
people : they would also have been glad to have supplied me with 
milk, butter, eggs, sheep, firewood, grass, and many other such 
articles of domestic consumption, together with coolies in order to 
have had my name to purvey and press under — particularly as my 
own want^ were limited to the actual consumption of niyself and a 
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clerk or two. Certainly the officers and servants employecj^n af 
department so profitable os the revenue ice of Madras^ Wiild not 
spend their time, and exert their powers, gratuitously, merely to 
accommodate a stranger. 


A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE token before Che 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

( Continued from No. 44, •page 47.) 

Augmentation and reduction of the Army by whole Regiments., 
and alteration of Establishments affecting Rank. — 443. The intro* 
duction of regimental promotion into the Company’s service^ 
besides tlie inconvenience it has occasioned in regard to selec- 
tion fur the staff, and the unequal demand fur staff employ upon 
particular regiments, has been productive of a still more serious in- 
convenience in regard to alterations of establishment affecting rank, 
or requiring an augmentation or reduction of establishment by whole 
regiments. Sir Robert Scot, in adverting to the former class of these 
difficulties, observes as follows : — “Hitherto, when it has become 
necessary to augment the armies of India, .by adding to the^niimber 
of regiments at the several Presidencies, the rule by which the 
officers have been taken from the old and promoted into the new 
regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has either not been 
always the same, or it has at different tinaes been very diffierent^y 
understood or applied ; antf great public as well as private inconve- 
nience has repeatedly been sustained by the measures which the 
Governments were afterwards compelled to adopt, with the view of 
correcting the irregularities committed on these occasions. On a 
late occasion also, when a certain change in the organization of the 
three armies, and an increase in the complement of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were, in various 
instances, dissimilarly and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this 
want of uniformity in so important a procedure has in every instance 
been produced by a want of sufficient clearness and precision in the 
regulations or instructions applicable to such matteik, or from any 
other cause, I am not prepared to state $ but as jealousies and dis- 
content, and, in many cases, serious injustice to individuals have 
been, and, while it is suffered to remain uncorrected, will continue 
to be its inevitable consequences, I submit* that some just and 
uniform system should be clearly laid down and published to the 
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orm^and the several Cainmanders-in-chief and Governments abrojfi I 
imperafi|rcly required to conform thereto.” 

444. But the difficulty of doing justice to the claims of the Com- 
pany’s officers, upon occasions even when the service has been ben(;- 
fited by an improved establishment or an augmentafioii by whole 
regiments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconvcrfience which has resulted, since the introduction of regimenial 
rise in 179d, from the impediment which it has opposed to the reduc- 
tion of the irmy by whole regiments. It is stated by three of the 
witnesses that no reduction by a whole regiment has been in conse- 
quence attempled since 1796. This difficulty, in the opinion of 
Colonel Salnioiid, constitutes the principal defect in the system of the 
Indian army. It arises, as Sir J. Nicolls remarks, “ frdm the location 
of the officers of the corps so reduced, so as to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother officers.” 

445. — The mode in wliich the oflicersof a reduced regiment might 
be provided for, according to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to leave 
them in skeleton corps, “ to supply staff vacancies.” Sir John 
Malcolm thinks that when a temporary addition has been required, 
it should not have been made by whole regiments, but by the forma- 
tion of “ what are termed extra battalions,” which “ are commanded 
by a captain of experience selected from the line, and have only 
two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. They are found (he says) 
to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In case of war or foreign service, 
t^oy would no doubt require an additional number of European 
officers ; but this could with facility be given them from corps in 
garrison. The reduction of such corps, which has lately taktui place 
to a considerable extent at all the Presidenccs, is attended with 
none of the inconveniences before mentioned, and their maintenance 
is comparatively economical.’’ 

446. — The return in Appendix (A.), No. 1, may be referred to in 
illustration of the preceding remarks. It will be seen by this, that 
the native troops of the three Presidences, in the year 1 826, amounted 
altogether to 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at present 
fixed, is reduced to 156,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, 
without any reduction of the number of regiments which had been 
raised, and which still form a burthen upon the Indian establishment, 
the only reduction of European commissioned officers which has 
taken place, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of 
Natives, amounting to no more than **two or three subalterns in 
each corps.” 


# 
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447 . The mode in which Cfolonel ^almond proposes to oyCiate 
this serious defect in the system of the Company’s service, iy^'to olfer 
“ a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions 
to as many officers,” upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
roj^iinents, “ as chose to take it, allowitig the seniors of each rank 
the first choice ; the reduced officers,” tf they did not accept of the 
comniiiUHJ allowance, “ being allowed to exchange with officers of 
< <»rresponding rank in other regiments,” who might be so disposed, 
'file officers being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks. 
Colonel Salinond does not apprehend that in any case a young man, 
by tlie propos(!d method of exchange, would be substituted for an 
old man. Ctfl*)nel Salmond is also of option that the arrangement 
would not be attended with great additional expense, because all 
tlie expenses of a regiment not wanted for the service would thereby 
be saved, and tfie outlay incurred in buying off as many Eirropean 
c'omrnlssioned officers as are equal to the number required to be re- 
duced, bo thereby more than repahl in a short course of time. 

448. — Independently, however, of the dilliculty above slatetl to a 
reduction by vvhul(‘ regiments, it may be observed, that the system 
of the« I'ompany’s service would hardly admit of such reduction, 
even if the officers rose in one line, their existing allowances, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, being represented as not more thap suffi- 
cient for their maintenance ; a fact which is of itself sufficient to ac,- 
count for the non-intfoduction into the Company’s service of half- 
pay, as it is understood in the King’s service.” Sir John Malcolm 
statiis, that lit? recollects only one instance of any considerable reilu^- 
tion, which took {>lace immecHately after his arrival at Madras, and 
c^insequeiitly before the inlroduction of regimental promotion. He 
states, that on this occasion the reduction “ was attended Avith the 
greatest distress to the luiropean officers, who were, as far as lie re- 
collects, reduced to their mere subsistence, and allowed to go where 
they chose, while the men were wholly disbanded.” 

449. — Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that “ additional companies to regi- 
ments will always be found the best augmentation in case of war, as 
they would do for garrison duty, and thereby prevent recruits from 
being sent on oervicc, who only tend to fill the hospitals; and 
when ilie service is ovpr, the aiigmentaUon would soor/ be absorbed 
in the corps by filling the vacancies occasioned by service.” 

450. — In another of the replies to the Board’s circular the difficul-, 
ties in the way of a reduction by whole regiments are stated and 
illustrated, and an opinion expressed, that they are completely 
obviated by Colonel Salmond’s plan above referred to. 
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4h^.^Furlough Regutati&n^^^''^dgj^^ Sir Jiasper Nicolfs- 
states thft officers, afl'er a r^A^lBne^efteo years in India, are allowed 
a furlough for tliree years,' with the privilege of the pay of the 
rank ; but he does not think that one' officer out of ten, as a subaltern; 
has availed himself of the lea^e ^of absence, from being unable to 
*liricet the expense, and probably, at length, having obtained some 
regimental or staff appointment. Many officers who have suffered 
from ill health will make any sacrifice in preference to returning to 
India, but in general they are very glad to get back. 

452. -^Major-general Sir Thomas Reynell has corroborated tho 
above testimony ^ ‘ He doubts the effect of the furlough regulation 
to be to induce officers t^ save money with a view to^heir erven tual 
retirement when they have served twenty-two years. 

453. — Lieutenant-H^olonel J. W. Aitchison states, that the limitation 
regardhig furlough is generally confined to the absence of four 
officers per regiment ; but in some there are more, in others less ; it 
depends chiefly on sickness The Court’s orders are, that all officers 
who require furlough on account of sickness be allowed to come 
home. 

454 — In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
furlough pay as they existed in J818 and at present, and a return of 
the number of officers in receipt of furlough pay, with the amount of 
charge in each year, from 1796 to the present time. It may be re- 
marked, however, that furlough operates as a great saving to the 
Company, every officer on furlough losing at least two-thirds of his 
^dian allowances. 

455. — Captain Balmain is of opinioh that some check should be 
made toVhe frequency of furlough. 

.456. — Major Wilson thinks thal officers should be encouraged to 
acquire information in foreign countries. 

457 . — In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the indul- 
gence of furlough is considered of importance, from its tending to 
keep alive the connexion between the European officer and his native 
country, the feeling of which might be weakened, if the officer had 
not the option of visiting this country on the pay of his rank, before 
he had served a sufficient time in the country to ent&tle him to retire 
on full pay, ^ , 

468.— -Retinwg RegaZa^ion. — Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls 
^states, that after officers have served sjxteen or eighteen years in 
India they generally prefer completing the term which entitles them 
to full pay in preference to seelcing furlough, but it depends much 
upon the situation the olficer holds, and upon his general health. 
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459. — Major-General Reynell corrpboratedyAlia evi- 

dence (Nos. IM-7), A . certain ini^ber of officers h^ve ayeiled 
themselves of the rptirinG regulation ; xertainly not so many |Ui re-^ 
main to serve. . * 

4(?0. — C^olonel Sahnond has not found the retired pay list to in- 
crease much of late years ^ not so knuch as when it was first estab- 
lished. He accounts for the circumstances by stating tha^ advantages 
had of late years been conferred upon the service which formerly had 
not existed ; and the service becoming more valuable, officers were 
naturally less willing to relinquish it. ^ 

461. — He should calculate that the nlimber of cadets who returned 
home to ei^oy their pensions might be one in twenty. His observa- 
tion regarding the retired half-pay did not apply to Bengal alpne, 
but to India in general. 

462. — The amount of the retired half-pay was, in round numbers 
(ending April 1831), 115,7981. 

463. — Lieutenant-colonel Mayne is of opinion that inducements 
should be held out for a greater number of retirements. 

' 464. — Major Nutt dwells on the importance and advantage of a 
retiring fund. 

465. -— Colonel Pennington thinks that improved retiring pensions 
are required. 

466. — Sir H. Worsley is an advocate for a retiring pay^n propor- 
tion to length of service. 

467-— Captain Grant Duff thinks that the retiring allowances are 
on too low a scale, and that the retiring fund among the officers 
should be supported by thq Directors. ^ 

468. — Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that “ all bfficer^ who have 
served twenty-two years are entitled to the same retiring |iension, 
whatever rank they may have attained.’^ 

469. — Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that pensions should 
‘ be given to European officers and ' soldiers in proportion to their 

length of service. 

470. -— In the Appendix will be found a statement of the retiring 

allowances of European commissioned officers in 1813 and at present, 
and a return of the number of retired officers in the receipt of full 
and half-pay, with the amount of charge in each year from 1796 to 
the present time. • •' * 

471. — ^The following are the number of European commissioned 
officers who retired from the service in each year, and at each Presi- 
dency, and in India, from 1813 to 1830, according to the Table in 
Appendix (A.), No. 56. 

Bait India and Col. Mag. voL. viii. I^o. 45, August. o 
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1813 

1814 

1815 
181G 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1 825 
1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


X ^ 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay* 

India. 


12 

21 

19 

42 


30 

22 

6 

60 

• • 

.3.5 

18 

4 • 

57 


25 

27 

10 

62 


1 I 

15 

7 

3.3 


10 

20 

3 

42 


15 

18 

0 

41 


21 

7 

.5 

33 


1(> 

15 

Ti 

30 


20 

17 


.'■>2 


27 

1 1 ^ 

3 

I0 


21 

i 10 

5 

r. 


i 31 

22 

4 

57 


2.5 

23 

\ 

52 


2.0 

31 

8 

68 


32 

15 

5 

52 


36 

28 

1 1 

75 


28 

52 

1 

8 

80 


472 . — In the following’ Table tlie rciireinenis are coniraMed 
with the a})poinhncnts of cadets made twenty-two yc'ars prer(*ding 
that of the year of retirement. The retireintMOs are obtained fi cnii 
the preceding Tabh‘, and tlie appointnu'iils from the second of the 
Tables, given under the head of “ Casualtie s and Appointmenls." 
In the tliird column the rate ]ier cent, of rctirt‘menLs, contrasted wtlh 
the appoinwuents twenty-two years back, is stated. Wlien an othcer 
has completed twenty-two years of actual service in India, he is 
entitled to retire on^fne full pay of his rank, aufl the Table has ac- 
cordingly been constructed to show whether ther(‘ is any anrl wliat pro- 
jjortion observable between the number of aj)pointments and ri‘tire- 
nienls at the interval above stated: — 


1) 

APPOINTMENTS. 

RETIREMENTS, 

«, After an interval of 22 Years. 

IVr-cerila"o 

of 

Retiromont. 

1706 . 


114 

1818 .... 

42 

36R12 

1797 ■ 


1.32 

1819 ... 

41 

31*060 

1798 . 


408 

1820 .... 

33 

8*088 

179Q . 


219 

1821 .... 

36 

16*438 

1800 . 


474. 

1822 .... 

62 

10*970 

‘ 1801 . 


43 

1823 .... 

43 

100-000 

1802 . 


291 

1824 .... 

48 

16-494 

1803 . 


492 

1825 . , . . 

■flr 

11-585 

1804 . 


357 

1826 ..... 

52 

14 565 

1805 . 

• • I 

439 

1827 .... 

68 

15-189 

i8oa . 


340 

1828 .... 

52 

15-294 

1807 . 


281 

1&29 .... 

75 

26 690 

1808 . 


263 

1830 .... 

88 

33-460 

From 1700 *0 

1801 ! 

1,390 

From 1818 to 1823 . 

247 

17769 

— 1802 to 

1808 . 

2,463 

— 1824 to 1830 . 

240 

17-864 

— 1796 to 

u ^ 

1806 . 

3,853 

— 1818 to 1830 . 

687 , 

17-830 
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473. — Officer?, however, having the privilege of a to 

England of three years, after a service of ten years in Indfti, many 
avail themselves of this privilege previously to retirement, which 
postpones their privilege of retiring on the pay of their rank to a ser- 
vice of twent 3 P-five years. Accordingly, the following calculation is 
meant to provide for the case of officers so circumstanced: — 


APPOINTMENTS. 

RETIREMENTS, 

Twenty-five Years afterwards. 

Per-centajjo 

of 

Retirements. 

From 1796 to ftoo . 

1,347 

From 1821 to 1825 . 


■MH 

— 1801 to ISO.'j . 

1,622 

— 1826 to 1830 . 

335 


— 1796 to I80r) . 

2,969 

— 1821 to 1830 

m 

HB 


474 . — According to these data, the average number of appoint* 
ments, from 1796 to 1813, being at the rate of 243 annually, the 
retirements in the years, from 1831 10 1835, would average 43 at a 
ixjr-centage of 17'83. If the period of twenty-five years be taken, 
the per-centage from the Table being 19*232, the average number 
of retirements in the years, from 1834 to 1838, would be 46. But 
these numbers are evidently too low, as they fall considerably^ below 
the average of the actual retirements for several y^ars past, which in 
the years from 1824 to 1830 amount to 62 annually. 

475. — The per-centage of retirements from among the European 
commissioned officers, from 1813 lo 1830, being 1*53, and the pre^ 
sent authorized establishment of European commissioned officers 
being 4,120, the average number of retirements annually would, ac- 
cording to this method of calculation, amount to sixty ; but the fol- 
lowing considerations seem to show that this average is likely to vary 
in a series of years, being sometimes above and sometimes below 
that amount. 

476 . — The average number of appointments per annum to keep 
up the present authorized establishment being 209, wl^en the existing 
supernumeraries shall have been absorbed, and the appointments, 
from 1796 to 1806, averaging annually 303, the retirements in the 
years, from 1818 to 1828, when these officers completed their twenty- 
two years of service, must be expected to be considerably in excess 
of what will take place in the succeeding ten years, the appointment;^ 
affecting which, namely, from 1807 to 1818, averaging no more than 
129 annually. Again, in the years 1819 to 1828, the appointments 
avCTage annually 366, and consequently the retirements that will 

o 2 • 
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take piacc, in the years, fro^Ti 1841 to 1850, may be expected to be 
considerably in excess of sixty annually, when the retired list will 
probably have attained its maximum, if the establishment of Eorn- 
pean commissioned officers should not intermediately have been in- 
crea^d. 

477. — The variation, therefore, between the result obtained from 
tlje ascertained per-centage on appointments, and the per-centage of 
retirements, contrasted with the establishment of European com- 
missioned officers, seems to be attributable to the number of ap- 
pointments affecting retirements being considerably in excess of the 
actual number of casualties, occasioned by the large augmentations 
which have intermediately been made since 1796, while the number 
of retirements are not as large as they would have been if the esta- 
blishment had been as large in 1796 as it is at present. In corrobo- 
ration of this remark, it may be observed that the average number of 
appointments, from 1796 to 1813, is 243; while the casualties on the 
present authorised establishment do not exceed 209 annually, on an 
average. From 1796 to 1811, the average of appointments annually 
is 211; from 1796 to 1823, it is 237; and from 1796 to 1828, it is 
258 ; which shows that during the whole period up to 1850, a larger 
number of appointments affecting retirements up to that time have 
been made, than will be brought into operation in succeeding years. 

478 — A few fpets or suggestions in relation to the European 
officers, not comprehended under the preceding heads, will conclude ^ 
what the witnesses have stated in regard to this important branch of 
tbe Indian military establishment. 

479. — Off- reckonings , — The officers, on succeeding to a regiment, 
participate in the profits of a fund, denominated the offi-reckoning 
fund, which is formed from the surplus of the off- reckonings of the 
European and Native troops of the different branches of service be- 
longing to the Company at the three Presidencies. The funds of 
the three Presidencies are thus joined, for general and equal division 
among the colonels of regiments. Lieutenant-colonel Watson states, 
that “ the Bengal Presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for 
dividend than the others proportionably.” Colonel Leighton states, 
that ** when the regiments were divided in 1824, a colonel-com- 
mandant was* given to each battalion, and \vhich is now called a 
reghnept; and by the regulations of the Company it is ordered, that 
an officer promoted, and who would have obtained off-reckonings on 
the old establishment, prior to 1826, should receive the old esta- 
blished allowance for two battalions ; and that officers who succeed 
to off-reckonings subsequently, should only get the short or half 
allowance.” 
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480. — ^In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rqifes of 
off-reckonings at each Presidency, ns they existed in 18^ and at 
present, and also the value of an off-reckoning share in each year, 
from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in re- 
ceipt of full dnd half shares of off-reckonings, and of those who have 
not yet come into the receipt of a half-share, with the sum paid as 
compensation to officers who succeeded to off-reckonings* between 
1824 and 1826, in each year, from that period to the present time. 

481. — Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve 
a certain number- of years before they could be entitled to enjoy 
the benefits of off-reckonings; this arrangement, however, to be 
just, should ffi a great degree be prospective, affecting in its opera- 
tion none who had been more than six or seven years in the service.” 
lie adds again, “ Every individual, before he became eligible” to 
the command of a regiment, “ should have served with credit for a 
certain period in the command of a corps, or in stations so high 
in the general staff, as to be deemed of equal importance as that 
charge.” 

482. — He thinks that colonels should be “ allowed to command 
their regiments when they had no general charge.” 

483 — In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the regu- 
lation is considered impolitic, which prevents a colonel in receipt of 
ofl-rcckonings from drawing the command-money of his r&giinent, 
from its discouraging^ many good officers of that rank from re- 
maining in India, which they probably would do if they could 
receive command-money and off-reckonings at the same time; and 
by this means there would be a larger proportion of senior offices 
of the Company’s service jirescut with corps, and entitled to ex- 
ercise the higher commands on field service than there are at 
present.” 

484. — Military Funds . — “ There are funds at all the Presidencies of 
India called military funds, which are maintained by subscriptions on 
the part of the officers, and by contributions from the Company. From 
those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clive's 
fund, the widows of officers and their children are provided for. Lord 
Clive’s fund has long since been worn out, principal and interest, so 
that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the Company. 
With regard to the thilitary funds, the direct aid of the Company is 
5,1231. per annum ; but the funds profit, principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and on an 
advantageous rate of exchange on their remittances to England.” 
Mr. Melvill calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those 
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varioilh^ modes,” at 47,091 /.^a year, “ including the direct contribu- 
tion of 5,^232. Those funds are not managed by the Company, but 
by trustees appointed on the part of officers.” 

486. In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates oi 
pensions payable from Lord Clive’s fund, as they stood in 1813 and 
at present ; and also a return of the number of officers and soldiers, 
and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund, with 
the aggregate amount of charge in each year, from 1813 to the present 
time. 

486. — Captain Maean describes “ the comparative situation of 
officers in India with that of civilians,” as being “ infinitely inferior 
in every respect ; in power, in confidence of the government, in 
allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in 
society.” In illustration of this remark, he states that “ an officer 
commanding a corps has to pay the sum of twenty rupees a month 
from government to the Cutwal, before two witnesses. A civilian 
has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading 
suspicion.” 

487. — Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that officers sliould 
be compensated for the loss of bungalows when a station is 
abandoned. 

488. — Sir John Malcolm docs not think “ it desirable that any 
share of^the ordinary civil situations of government should be given 
to military men but he advocates the ex&ting practice of their 
having “ equal pretensions with other branches of the service to 
political situations in India.” Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in 
this opinion, adding that “ political and military functions are more 
analogouif to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern 
diplomacy.” 

489. — Sir John Malcolm, in another place, remarks as follows : — 
‘‘ In various situations, civil and political, which military men have 
been called upon by emergencies to fill during the last forty years of 
wars and revolutions, they have rendered the greatest services to the 
government and their country.” 

490. — “ In the political line their claim, when recommended by 
superior qualifications, has been long recognized ; ^ind it would be 
the worst of pqlicy to narrow selection to stations, on the fulfilment 
of the duties of which peace or war may depend.” 

491. *^ Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that “ the employment of military 
men generally in civil situations must be injurious to the army;” but 
lie admits, indeed, thjjt “ military men only are fit persons to be em- 
ployed at some of the native courts.” 
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49*2. — ^Ijeutenant-eolonol Junker anJ^ LieutenanUcolunel fdayne 
« ‘Misidor tile eniploynient ot* military men in civil situations^is ubjec- 
iionahle. 

493. — Colonel John Miinro and Sir H. Worsley, on the other 
hand, rcj?ard*thc eni}iloynierit of officers in political situations and on 
if 1(5 civil staff as desirable. 

494. — Colonel Salniond remarks, that*' fhe (qualifications of many 
inilitary men for political, and even for judicial and revenue duties, 
cannot be doubted : experience has settled that point. As residents 
j( native courts they are }»eculiarly acceptable and useful.” 

495. — Colonel ISalmond has given a return of the number of offi- 
ci‘rs in civil l^mployment at tfie three Presidencies, amounting alto- 
gether to 1218. 

496*. — Major Wilson tlunks it advisable to employ military men on 
extraordinary oc;casions, sucli as the acquisition of new territory, (&c., 
exco[>t in the jioliticaJ department, where tlieir services are always 
useful. 

497- — Caqitain Dull’ is of the same opinion. 

498. — Caqitain Page remarks, that the natives are more disposed (o 
> leld a cheerful obedience to military men than they would to 
K ivilians. 

499. — The einjiloyment of military men in civil situations, is, in 

uuither of the replies, considered beneficial. • 

0 ( To bf continued.) 


PORENSIC SKETCHES— THE CALCUTTA RAU. 

MU. PEAKSON, THE ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

I# 

The Bar, in its relation to the giTicral body of clients, bears an 
analogy, although perliaps irnqierfect, yet not inconsiderable, to that 
which obtains in a body of represi?ntativcs towards their constituents. 
If “joawm et circensas^^ be all that the constituents demand, the re- 
jiresentative will not be stimulated to procure for them the nobler 
rights of citizens ; and, conse(|uently, though he may possess, he will 
not qmt forth the higher find loftier faculties of his nature. 

In the same manner the professional character of the bar will take 
its tone, and derive its leading features from the frame and constitu- 
tion of the society iif whose sphere and in whose bchhlf the exertions 
of its members are employed. In a society wherein the habits of 
|X!oplc are essentially and virulently litigious, their propensities in- 
variably crafty and over-reaching, their status, not now (*nslaved, 
in many respects degraded — regardless of forensic truth, and recog- 
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nizing^4)erjury, in many instances even as a virtue, — despising, as be 
needs nii^st, the general character of the client ; such contempt is 
easily transferred to the cause he undertakes, and hence the advocate, 
not deriving from his exertions that self-satisfaction and self-approval 
which indignihed litigation is superior to all pecuniary remuneration, 
naturally enough looks merely to the fee marked upon the back of 
his brief, and apportions, according to that standard, the measure of 
his exertions and the warmth of his zeal. Fame and reputation — at 
feast fame and reputation of a high order — do not constitute part, and 
the most essential part of his reward. He is aware that the admiration 
of the client for his talents, abilities, and exertions, is measured solely 
by the calculation of how far that talent may be made Ajrviccable to 
his advantage ; the clienfs estimate of the value of all talent and all 
accomplishments being rated merely at what they will fetch. As he 
cannot reward his advocate w^ith the meed of honour and reputation, 
t^e advocate very naturally demands that he shall remunerate him in the 
best w ay that he can do so, and he is regardful that this remuneration 
be ample, not so much from a thirst of gain as from a political con- 
sideration of the character of his client, who, taking money to be the 
only estimate of value, whether of goods or chattels, learning, know- 
ledge, or abilities, the advocate would sink in his estimation in pro- 
fessional value were he to bestow his talents at a low fee. A Roman 
patron, were he Scoevolaor Cicero himself, would be long ere he got 
a second retainer wbre he to hold his first brie^ gratuitously. This, 
we apprehend, constitutes one and the chief of those various causes 
which trace out the line of demarcation, prominently and strongly, 
beAreen the professional character as k exists in India, and in 
"^England, n 

Admirers, as we are in common with every liberal mind, of the 
energetic and highly honourable character of an honest and en- 
lightened advocate, and most sincerely believing that the elements 
of that character exist in their highest perfection in the bar of this 
country, it is, nevertheless, evident that there exists not that high in- 
ducement here to the exercise of those finer and more exalting quali- 
ties which constitute the perfection of the forensic character. The 
numbers of the profession find themselves ina climate^and country, of 
the evils of whicji they are the more peculiarly susceptible from the 
circumstance of coming here first, at a period of life at which they 
have had full opportunity to know and appreciate the superior ad- 
vantages and enjoyments of home. With habits, studies, and pur- 
suits greatly at variance with those which they, for the first time, meet 
with here, tliey do not easily reconcile themselves to the change, nor 
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assimilate cordially with a state of society, which, to their precoiiceivcd 
notions, must appear limited and confined. Having not Ijere before 
him those objects of professional ambition with which every man has 
a right to look forward with hope that time and perseverance, and an 
ordinary sha1*c of good fortune, may ultimately reward him, the am- 
bition of the profession is in this country narrowed, and confined to 
the profitable exercise of an immediately lucrative employment of 
talents and of acquisitions fully adequate to that ultimate end, rather 
than a far prosi)ective exertion of mental aspirations after future 
honours and the higher distinctions of the profession. To this state 
of feeling contributes, in a great degree, the impolicy hitherto occa- 
sioning the Kon-selcction from the Indian bar of judges to occupy va- 
cancies occurring on the Indian bench. We consider this impolitic 
and unjust, both to the profession and the suitors of the court ; inas- 
much as an advocate of some years' local experience and familiarity 
with the laws, habits, and customs of the country, must, of necessity, 
be better qualified for a judge than a lawyer fresh from England, and 
experienced only in the practice and customs of the English courts 
and English character. The ambition of the Indian bar points home- 
ward, and is here limited to the accumulation of wealth by their 
professional exertions, or by the being appointed to one of those 
lucrative offices attached to the mecanique of the court, which, com- 
paratively with those of a similar description at home, and indeed, it 
must be said, in reference to the qualifications, ptevioiis education, 
and mental endowments re({uisite to their fulfilment, and the duties 
they embrace, are, or have been hitherto, very highly remunerated. 
How much talent, energy, tfnd knowledge, professional and general, ^ 
have merged in the quiescence of one of the quasi sineckires of the 
Supreme Court ! How much eloquence has become mute by merely 
changing a seat at the arc of a circle to one at the diameter ! * 

These causes contribute, not to the stifling or destruction of all the 
higher and loftier sentiments of an English advocate, but to their refe- 
rence and non-application ; or, to employ a legal expression, not inap- 
propriate to our subject, these causes operate to keep such sentiments 
in abeyance. Another cause affects, in a considerable degree, the experi- 
ence obtained b)^ practitioner in this country, which may be considered 
as analogous to the disadvantages which the medicaUprofession like- 
wise labour under. More confined in their experience, and without 
that variety of subject-matter which the vast field of English litigation 
developes, they have not the same opportunity of anatomizing the 

• The officers of the Court sit on the side of the sdhii-circular table opposite 
the bar, who sit round it. 
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hninaii'h)in(], of viewing it in^nll its different varieties of op(5rations, 
health)' or ^diseased, with the infinity of motive arising out of the 
innumerable shades so variously exhibited in the humorous tempera- 
ment of Europeans, more especially Englishmen. This, Uigether 
with a want of an equally enlarged association with Y>r<d‘essioiial 
brethren, forms an obstacle to an c(}ual enlargement of professional 
vtews by the reciprocal interchange of opinion. 

There arc, however, many and inconsiderable counterbalancing 
advantages derived from a practice of some years at the Indian bar, 
which tend to give, in some respects, a higher tone to the general cha- 
racter of the man, though tlicy are not productive of the same pro- 
fessional excellence in some departments of practice. The enlarge- 
ment and expansion of view obtained by travid, the necessary obser- 
vation of, and enquiry into, manners, laws, and characters of men, 
altogether different from those which the routine of English practice 
opens out; the constantly addressing themselves to the bench, com- 
posed of men of learning and critical judgment, instead of juries, 
composed of men, unlearned and of unscrutinizing habits of mind ; 
these, and a number of other causes, tend to expand and vary the 
mental horizon, and to enrich it with images and scenery wliich a 
changeless residence at home will not supply. 

We hsive thus endeavoured to take a just and impartial survey of 
the distinguishing joints of character, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages out of which those distinctions arisv, which discriminate 
the professional character in India from that of England. We shall 
iiOjv, in the same integrity of feeling, and with equally impartial 
pencil, proceed to such individual sketchbs, as taking ourspectatorial 
seat within^the court, upon a day in term of sittings, shall attract our 
attention most forcibly. 

Entering the Supreme Court, we perceive in front the three 
judges upon the bench, a semicircular table, covered with green 
eloth, round which are placed several chairs, to the number ol‘ 
twelve or fourteen. Whatever be the business proceeding in court, 
the observing eye of the spectator will be quickly attracted by the 
appearance of a gentleman who occupies the middle seat among 
about eleven or twelve other togatiy “ of some fifty, cor by our lady’’ 
but of whatever age, whose eye is bright, vigilant, and observant ; 
and whose head, uninvested with the forensic decoration of a wig, ex- 
hibits to the craniologisi, a study well worthy of his nicest attentipn. 
This is our Advocate-General. 

Whetlier there be an innateness of ideas, originally impressed upon 
the mind at our birth, we will not here stop to investigate; but there 
is, in the manner and habits of the present subject of our tonternpla- 
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h(>n,us()Wtliin^ which appears to ori^ii>atc out of an innateness of the 
priiKtiplos of the gentleman, not the less apparent from a<;ertaiti air 
of prc»fessional sternness, or even rnggedness, which, upon certain 
occasions, over-shadows his manner and countenance, and which is 
stimetimes nfore particularly developed in a laugh, short and transient, 
scarcely exciting the gelaotic muscles, but rolling away as it were in 
the distance in a kind of rough gurgling murmur e fauetbus, upon 
occasion of a caustic piece of satire, or a biting jest. 

Coming here, he has laid aside the exertion, not relinquished the 
possession, of the highest qualifications of the lawyer and the accom- 
plishments of the man. The learning of the scholar — the energy of 
the politician^ ardent, yet dignified — the eloquence of the senator— 
strong and powerful in argument, yet beautiful with the decorations 
of an imagination, rich with the accumulated treasures gathered from 
the exhaustless mine of antiquity ; all these are amply, richly his ; — 
but, as we remarked above, in this hemisphere they arc in abeyance^ 
and the lawyer only is called into action, in the less dignified opera- 
tions of sifting Hindoo perjury, or unravelling the conspirations of 
Hindoo fraud. 

But the auditor will be most fortunate, if upon occasion of his visit 
to the Court, he find the Company’s Advocate, either engaged in an 
address to the jury upon a criminal prosecution of magnitude or im- 
portance, or in a reply to the arguments of an antagonist. The former, 
It is true, will not be tltogethcr free from the defects above adverted 
to, as affecting those who having not such constant opportunities or 
occasions for addressing, or, if we may so term it, having intercoiy^c 
with juries ; that is to say, It will be liable to rise into an oration, 
and, ascending above the intellectual level of his auditoryf it will fall 
into the danger of exciting only admiration, where it ought to produce 
conviction also. Perhaps those professional qualifications which are 
the most conducive to success with juries, are not by any means those 
which tend the most to elevate the professional character; a skilful 
and dexterous application of arguments adapted to their habits and 
modes of thinking ; a knowledge of, and careful respect of their pre- 
judices, and as it were a kind of self-identification with the jury, which 
totally abstracting the speaker from all personal regards, makes the 
jury receive his arguments with that species of approval which arises, 
if we may so speak, from the “ one of us'^ principle of action, which 
sets the auditor in a proud equality with the speaker, or in which, at 
least, merge those apprehensions which are excited sometimes by a 
powerful harangue, but ill understood, which it. apt to awaken a kind 
of dogged determination not to be over-awed by a fine speech into a 
vordict. Were a jury, as they were by a retiicd Chief Justice of our 
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Indian tribunal alleged to l^.e, a body resembling the Athenian 
dicasts, an pration of Demosthenes would be well adapted to win their 
verdict. As they are, we would rather look for a verdict from the skil- 
ful adroitness of Sir James Scarlett, than that philippic of the Athenian. 

That circumstance, however, which thus, in some mestsure, proves 
a disadvantage to the advocate who is to solicit a verdict from a jury, 
tends in other respects to enlarge and quicken the higher reasoning 
faculties : — the having, in fact, to address Juries composed of the 
Judges (who, our readers are aware, sit in that capacity as well as 
Judges in civil cases) — men habitually engaged in the weighing of 
arguments and evidence, has necessarily a tendency to keep alive a 
more constant and vigilant exertion of the higher faculties of syste- 
matic reasoning and argumentation. 

But the occasions upon which the vast resources of Mr. P.’s capa- 
city shine forth most conspiciously — occasions w'hich constitute the 
grand criteria of real power — are those wherein he is called, upon the 
emergency of a powerful and well directed argument — a chain of 
reasoning wliich, perhaps, has required and has entployed a long and 
diligent process of mental arrangement and preparation— to step 
forth at once and instanter to meet, combat, and subdue it. He is 
magnilicent. There are many men of great acquirement and great 
talent, whose minds, to employ a commercial similitude, have large 
resources, and are possessed of stores amply suflicient to meet more 
than all ordinary demands ; but then they require time to collect 
their assets, arrange their stores, and probably to borrow from the stores 
of others; — such men on occasions of great and large demand, 
when argument and argument is poured in thick upon them, which 
must be answered in sterling and authentic coin — these men fail not 
for want of funds, but for the want of power readily to bring those 
funds into action and meet the demand at once. 

Not so with Mr. Pearson, Let the danger be ever so pressing, 
sudden and emergent — let the demand be ever so large — like Sir 
W. Curtis, upon an ever memorable occasion,* he bares his brawny 
arms for the mighty purpose — with one solitary twitching of the 
upper lip, and with one solitary application, sudden and quick, of 
iiifi eye-glass to his mouth, he deals forth the rich coinage of his brain, 
—sterling, solid, golden coin, prompt and imn^ediate as called for, 
without a momentary interval of hesitation or delay I — and then, like 
the worthy knight above recorded, pauses and looks round in triumph 

• In the great commercial panic of 1825 , which occasioned a sudden and tremen> 
doua run upon every banky^for even Coutts and Co. downwards, it is said that Sir 
W. Curtis remained from the opening of his house till midnight, with hit shirt sleeves 
tucked tip to his elbows, paying away gold as fast as the checks poured in. 
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as h(i would say, “Are you satisfied ?” »“ Are there any more?” He 
feels not the necessity of husbanding* his stores — of ekmg out the 
argument, by doling his six-pcnces, to gain timefur mustering of his 
funds, — no, no; all is prompt, ready, nay, eager payment. What 
is most remarkable in the subject of our present sketch is, that he 
never takes notes — at least the outward visible memoranda, usually 
had recotirse to as auxiliaries to memory; — all is recorded, and by 
some peculiar process, arranged and ordered upon the unseen tablets 
of the mind. Now and then, indeed, he is observed to start from 
the backward recumbency of his apparently careless, regardless po- 
sition, and jpratch, rather than write a hasty word or two— the cue 
perchance, rough and ungainly though it be, to a chain of argumen- 
tation, clear, lucid, and beautiful then recurs he to his former atti- 
tude of outward indifference, and incontinently the tortoise-shell eye- 
glass is applied once and again— not to its appropriate organ, but 
pressed to the closed mouth, or slightly bitten between the upper 
and lower mandi^, 

Plutarch enumerates among the requisites usually deemed neces- 
sary to the formation of a great and happy man, the being born in a 
great and renowned city : however valuable such an advantage may 
be, we think it hardly equals that of being born the son of an English 
country gentleman of a good family; such is the origin of oar worthy 
Advocate General, and such is the station whicjjli^ we sincerely hope 
he will live long to fill in dignified repose, whether retiring from the 
bar or the bench. ^ 

We have thus endeavoured to convey a sketch, albeit imperi^ct, 
of our Advocate General, as he appears in court. As a public man, 
he will not be displeased to see himself publicly mentioned ; as a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and, though not an author, yet himself a large con- 
tributor to the beauties of the press — ^he will not object that his por- 
trait should embellish a publication intended for the eye of the gen- 
tleman, the scholar, and the man of literature.— Orienfaf Observer. 

THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. 

The iniquity of the Colonial System of Modern Europe is 
equalled only by its folly^it is wholesale Slavery. Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, England, and France, have successively 
endeavoured to make their Colonies send them all their raw 
produce in exchange for all the manufactured goods they 
require. Spain and Portugal have, finally, lost their Colonies ! 
Hollai^d derives no advantage from this remnant of hers. 
England lost North America— and has just paid twenty 
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million sterling for the permission of the slave owners 
improve the condition of 800,000 slaves; and has just granted 
a perpetual annuity of ^030,000 a year to the Proprietory 
Governors of India ! The Colonies of France absorb the 
whole of their own local revenues, in their ovn internal 
expenditure ; and they require a far greater sum to be fur- 
nished by the mother country for defence. Washington, 
Hayti, Mexico, Brazil, Java, and Bencoolen, are the monu- 
ments of the system. 

77w Colonies of France in I787i viith their respective population and finances^ were as follovs • - 


Colony 

Population 

Taxes levied in the Colonies, 
ill Livres Tournois. 

1 Free 

Slave 

Total 

1 Gross 

hJet 

Receipt 

Whilo 

Coloured 

Black 

Aniuunt 

Cullectcfl 

Cluirge of 
Collecting 

Saint Domingo 

34,400 

7,500 

280,000 

321,900 

6,940,000 

450,000 

6,490,000 

Martinique 

12,500 

3,000 

78,000 

93,500 

1,100,000 

80,000 

1 ,020,000 

Guadaloupe 

14,000 

1,500 

93,000 

108,500 

900,000 j 

60,000 

840,000 

Saint Lucie 

2,400 

1,200 

10,000 

13,600 




Tobago 

l,d00 

800 

10,000 

12,200 

A 



Cayenne 

1,700 


12,000 

13,700 

oJIBoo . 

10,000 

50,000 

Senegal 

300 


4,000 

4,300 




Isle of France 

7,500 

1,200 

28,500 

37,200 




Bourbon 

7,300 

800 

34,500 

42,600 




Total 

81,500 

16,000 

550,000 

647,500 

9,000,000 

600,000 

8,400,000 


The expenditure of the Maiiiie department in the Colonies amounted to fifteen nnllioii 
livres Tournois: but the ewnditure of the War department and of the other departments «>! 
the administration are not Vnown. ** 


In the year 1 827, the Colonial budgets stated the popula- 
tion of the French Sugar Islands as follows : — 


% 

Colony 

Free People 

Slaves 

Total 


While 

Coloured 

Both 



Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

Bourbon 

9,937 

17.257 

18,747 

10,786 

16,705 

6,387 

20,723 

34,232 

25,134 

81,182 

101,554 

63,447 

101,905 

135,516 

88,581 

Total 

45,941 

33,878 

79,819 

246,183 

326,002 





.. . 


In the general accounts of 1830, the annual grant made 
by France to her Colonies, was apportioned aif follows : — 

Pay of Staff and Troops . . .. . fr. 2,710,700 


Expense assimilated to Pay 
Clothing of Troops 
Barracks 
Hospitals 
Commissariat 
Ordnance 
Sundries 

Bills i}rairn from Bourbon and Madagascar 


194,400 

238.500 
37,000 

1.113.100 

2.301.100 

484.500 
75-, 500 

673,000 


Total, Francs 7,827,800 




tirt ‘aoxtij p9J^iui 


Corrected estimate of total receipts in the colonies 
Deficiracy to be supplied by the mother country 
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From •these official documents it tpp^rs that the defence 
of the Colonies falls entirely on FrancCi and that, exclusive 
of the na^l force, the military expenditure amounts to near 
eight millidn of francs a year ; besides which, France has to 
send out to ^er Colonies a million of francs a year, to meet 
the charge of internal administration ; so that with the naval 
charge and home administration, we may safely conclude 
that the Colonies of France cost Annually to the Government 
of France the stint df one million pounds British sterling 
money per annum. To this should be added what they cost 
the people &t France, both at Home and in the Colonies*—* 
here figures fail ; it is easy indeed to set down the sum of 
21,111 francs, as the market price of the average number of 
Negroes to be executed in the year, for the purpose of 
quenching the flame of rebellion against the Cotbniat sj^em 
with their blood, — but is that the full value of the meti to 
their families, to their countrymen, and to the wbdd at 
large ? 


THE OUDE CASE. 

In the year 1794, Menohur Doss and Seetul Bahoo, bankers of^ 
Calcutta, advanced l,15H,70p sicca rupees to Azoph-ud-Dowlah, for 
the use of his government, on the seeU^jy bonds, bearing in«» 
terest at SO per cent, per aftnum. The ilbftnces of the Nabob- 
Vizier I^uined, chiefly by the overbearing rapacity of the East 
India Company, who forced him to pay to them an annual subsidy 
of five million rupees a year. In 1796, the Company caused the 
vizier to pay off his debts j the native creditors were paid but 18 per 
cent., while the European creditors received 36 per cent. ; the Dosses 
refused 16 per cent, therefore they were not paid The Company 
occasionally interfered in their behalf, mid recognized the claim of 
their sttlyeOts as a just and honourable claim on the state of Oude ; 
after several acts of interfermice for the payment pf the debt due by 
Oude to the bankers GalciUta, the Compiuiy seized ilpon one half 
of the territory of Oude, and appro^il^t^ it entirely to their own 
use ; they could not prevail upon the Sovereign to pay a debt due to 
a British subjecti^but they could and did prevail upon him to cede to 
themselves the %lf of his kingdom; ^Ip&mbtedly, by this seizure 
the Company itasKhe^me liable for Ihp whole ampunt of the recog- 

East India and Col Mag, VoL, viii. No. 45, p 
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nized debt due to the bankers of Calcutta; however, as in many 
similar cases, when the territory was seized, then thei Company 
resisted the claim which it had advocated from the former sovereign. 
The Company did not limit its sovereignty to one half oft the territory 
of Oude, but it set up and deposed viziers at pleasure ;^it maintained 
ministers in place by force ; it interfered in every thing, and dictated 
in every ; it removed the treasury to the house of the British Presi- 
dent; in fact, the remainder of Oude was but a subordinate district 
of the Company’s Empire ; — the Company crowned the Vizier, and 
dubbed him King — making up in dignity what they had robbed him 
of in territory and cash. At length the bankers advanced i’20,000 
to Mr. Prendergast, and he brought the case over to England ; Lord 
Brougham was one of the counsel for the creditors, and, in 1813, he 
advised them to petition against the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. In 18^^, the case was brought before the House of Com- 
mons; and was referred to a Committee of that House; but the 
termination of the session put an end to the enquiry, and prevented 
the Committee from offering an opinion as to the merits of the case. 
Mr. Prendergast himself got into Parliament several times, as a 
member of the House of Commons. In 1830, when the Tories 
were turned out of office. Lord Ellcnborough was about to give the 
case a further consideration. 

At the close ^<^f 1831, Mr. Prendergast solicited the attention of 
Mr. Grant to the case of his constituents, edntending that the loans 
of those unfortunate (Creatures wet:e originally made under the virtual 
guarantee of the Company’s Government, and therefore had a 
special righl to the interference of the British Government with the 
King of Oude. On the 12th of April, 1832, Mr. Grant stated to 
the Company, that he had reviewed all the proceedings connected 
with this case, and that the result of the review which he had taken 
of the case, was a conviction in his mind, that the circumstances 
connected with the transactions of it, gave it so peculiar a character, 
that it ought to be pressed upon the Government of Oude for pay- 
ment ; the claim had been repeatedly recognized by the authorities, 
both abroad and at home — by the circumstances under which the 
debts were contracted — by the .h^esttgation entered into by Mr. 
Cherry — anifbytbe favourabli^'^famons expressed in their behalf 
by Lord Teignmouth, and Letd WTellesley ; yet nothing was done to 
fulfil the expectations which hsid been most naturally excited in the 
miilds of the unfortunate cre^^rs. We ought not to be deterred 
from using best ^endeavoors to obtain justicei however tardy, for 
the paijise who etimd to us In the relation of siil^ects, and who have 
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sustained a grievous injury, by the ^length of time during whk>h 
without Vny deftiult on their part, it has been withheld. , The right 
and duty\>f interference on the part of any country in behalf of its 
own subjeVts, against independent states, are established by national 
law, and r^ognized in the practice of all nations, and particularly 
of Great Britain. Such right and duty are surely not impaired by 
the circumstance that the wrong-doer happens, in this instance, to be 
a prince, depending for his throne entirely on our support. Our in- 
terposition with the King of Oude, in order to obtain the settlement 
of this claim, should be direct and formal ; the Governor-Genei^al in 
Council shcmld be dirked to lose no time in addressing to the King 
of Oude a letter to that purport, arid his lordship should be desired 
to instruct the Resident to take an early opportunity of delivering 
that letter to the King, and of verbally explaining to his Majesty 
the grounds on which the British government have felt themselVes 
constrained to press upon his serious attention, a claim which ought 
to have been discharged thirty years ago, and which the agents of 
the parties have not ceased to prosecute to the utmost extent of 
their power, both in India and in this country. The rate and amount 
of interest should, of course, be settled according to the law and 
usages of the country in which the debt Was contracted. The 
mode and details of payment must be matter of negocialior> between 
the King of Oude and the Supreme Government,^ I have to request 
that you will prepare the draft of a despatch to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, containing instructions of the tenor above stated. 

On the 9th of May, 1832, the Company replied: — “The proceed- 
ings which are now pending in parliament on the clamis of Mr. 
Hodges and of Mr. Hutchinson, and the communication which the 
Court have recently received respecting the claims of Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co., and those of the Lucknow bankers, appear to the 
Court to be of such a nature, as to itiake it their indispensable duty 
to endeavour to convey to you, and through you to the rest of his 
Majesty's ministers, the conviction which the Court entertain of the 
pernicious tendency of the principle involved in all those proceed- 
ings and communications. If the case of the Lucknow bankers is 
to be taken up & you purpo^' it should’ be, what can the Court say 
tO’ the representatives of Sir Harry DareW, or to tHose of Colonel 
Frith, Major Webber, Captain Edwards, and many others, on whose 
behalf the British Government, when enlicited, has refused to lend 
it^ good offices with the Vizier; or how will it be poi^ible to resist the 
multitude of dormsCnt claims, not c>iil|^ upbh dude, but upon other 
native states, Whieh are known td eldst on thO'^part of j^uropeeris 

2 P 
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and also of natives, who are(. equally entitled to consideration with 
the Lucknqw bankers 1 It is clear to the Court, that if the /siiithority 
of the Covemment were to be employed in the one cas^, it would 
be immediately asked, and could not be refused, in otheijiis ; and that 
denumds would arise which it would ruin our allies to md^t. In short, 
Sir, the Court would do you injustice, if they permitted themselves 
to think that you had any adequate idea of the mischief that would 
result from the adoption of the course which you recommend.” 

Mr. Grant immediately replied, expressing his entire dissent, in 
every respect, from the view which the Company took of this claim, 
and of the right mode of dealing with it, conceiving that the effect of 
this interposition, in behalf of justice, can tend only to inspire confi- 
dence in the rectitude and protecting vigilance of our government ; 
and he felt himself obliged, by a sense of duty, to renew the recom- 
mendation conveyed to the Court in his letter of the l^th of April. 
He said, it is necessary, however, to advert more particularly than 
I did in that letter, to the question of interest. On this point, I think 
that our interference ought not to be carried to the extent of the 
whole demand. If, on the one hand, the claimants are justified in 
urging that the accumulation has been occasioned by the arbitrary 
refusal of Saadut Ali, and his successors, to pay the debt, the King 
of Oude on the other hand, plead that, as the interference of 
the British Government would at any time have effected the payment, 
it is, in fact, to the withholding, or, to speak rfiore properly, to the 
withdrawing of such interference, that the accumulation is mainly to 
be«Bscribed. Under these circumstances, the amount of interest to 
be allowed appears a fair subject of ^ compromise ; and it will 
probably 1% found, that the most equitable principle for both parties 
will be, to fix a moderate and reasonable rate of simple interest for 
the whole period. Such a compromise, while it would diminish the 
pressure on his Majesty, would not overlook the unmerited injury and 
iiyustice inflicted on the bankers, by depriving them for so many 
years of the use of their capital.” 

On the same day, Mr. Villiers directed the Court to prepare and 
submit to the Board, with the least practicable delay, the draft of an 
iUitruution to the Governor-Gen^i^ in Council, on the subject of 
Ibese claims, in order that no time may be lost in the transmission of an 
kuftriiction to the Local Govemim^t, on this long pending question. 

On the ISih of December, iipm^iately after the ever to be 
lamented death of Mr. Villiers^die Court having omitted to frame 
and transmit a dispatdi, relative to the claims on Oude, conformable 
to i^uisitioiiy Aa Qoard themsMves prepared orders on the subject. 
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and senk a dispatch, to be forwarded by the Court of Directors, to the 
Govern^-General in Council, in the usual form. This jdraft said, 
** it is inVumbent on us to use our utmost efforts to retrieve the 
present cThimants from the unfortunate situation in which they are 
placed. Under a strong conviction that this is a valid claim against 
the King of Oude, we are of opinion that the sett1ement*of it should 
no longer be delayed. You will, accordingly, lose no time in 
communicating to the King our sentiments on this subject, and 
strongly urging on him the importance of an immediate and effectual 
adjustment, as due to his own honour, no less than to the interests of 
justice ancT to the wishes of the British Government. The present 
claimants are entitled to the same terms as those which were accorded 
by Asoph-ud-Dowlah to the European creditors in 1796, and for 
which Munseram, their agent at the time, contended^ together with 
such additional compensation, in consideration of the lapse of time 
which has since intervened, and for which they certainly are not 
responsible, as may appear to you fair and equitable.’* 

On the 1st of March, 1833, the Court remonstrated with the 
Board, against sending out the dispatch in December. The time and 
attention of the Board, were so completely engaged by the measures 
relating to India and China, which were before parliament, that it 
was not possible to give to the Court's remonstrance the deliberate 
and uninterrupted lamination due to it ; however, on the termina* 
tion of the session, the Commissioners lost no time in taking into 
consideration the statements and reasonings submitted by the Coi^rt ; 
the result was, that the Cbmmissioners saw no reason whatsoever to 
depart from the course directed in December ; and they desired that 
the dispatch which was framed by the Board, should be transmitted 
to India without further delay. 

Captain John Loch, the Chairman of the Company, had repeated 
verbal communications upon this subject, with Mr. Grant, with a 
hope that the Board might be induced either to withdraw the dispatch, 
or greatly to modify its contents; but, finding that the Boaid’s 
decision was unalterable, on the 15th January, 1834, he called the 
attention of the Court to the order requiring* them to forward the 
dis^Mitch ; whereupqp, it wiis resolved, fhemine contradicenie:^^^ l%at, 
being deeply impressed with a convietbn, ihat the interfeirence wNidi 
the Board requires that the Company ^should exercise with the King 
of Oude, on behalf Of the Lucknow, bankers, is uo)ust in priiicq9i#l'^ 
inconsistent with |be pfelations subsisthig Jielween his Majesty add dm 
Company, and wopld be most misdkielfotiB in jts effects; the CoilH 
cannot consent, even ministerially, to ac| upon the orAenof the 
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Board ^ until compelled by law to do so.” It was also resolved j — ‘‘That 
the Chairman be authorized to take counsel's opinion, wlmher it is 
impejcative upon the Court now to sign the dispatch, as required by 
the Board, — or whether they may abstain from signing/ it, until a 
Co^t of Law shall, at the instance of the Board, decide that the 
Board's authority in the case must be obeyed.” 

On the next Court day a Director moved, — That a week’s notice 
should be given, of any intention to submit for signature, the dispatch, 
as .prepared by the Board ; but the question thereon being put, the 
same was passed in the negative. At the rc(iucst of Mr. Grant, 
the chairman and his deputy, Mr. Tucker waited upon him upon the 
morping of the 29th, when Mr. Grant adverted to the circumstance 
of the dispatch sent down by the Board, more than a year ago, not 
having yet be^n signed and forwarded to India; and expressed his 
deep regret, that he felt himself called upon to take a further step on 
that matter. In the course of the same day, the chairman stated to 
the Court, that, under the impression that such further step would be 
taken by Mr. Grant, before the next Wednesday, he would, on that 
day, submit the dispatch in question for the signature of the Court. 

Two days after, that is on the 3lst of January, 1834, the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Commissioners filed an affidavit of the above pro- 
ceedings' in thef Court of King’s Bench, and the Attorney-General 
moved for a rule for a mandamus against the Court of Directors, 
to compel them to transmit the dispatch to India, which rule to 
shew cause was granted by the judges. On the morning of the 
5th of February, the rule was served upon the Chairman of the 
Company, » who in the courser of the same day laid it before the 
Court of Directors; the 15th of April was given to shew cause why a 
mandamus should not issue — commanding them to transmit the dis- 
pa).ch* The Chairman withdrew his notice to lay the dispatch on the 
table for signature; and it was resolved by the Court — that the joint 
pinion of ihe Company’s standing counsel and Sir James Scarlett 
^ position in which the Court are now placed by 

which the Board have obtained from the Court of King’s 
; and whether 4here be not ground ^pon whiejj this Court may 
eijljl^r shev cause against that rule, or appeal to his Majesty in 
, However, half a dozen ,o|f the old standards in the direc- 
W minds, whatever the law was, that they would 
*Jtspatch ; it is said t^at they declared, that I’ather than 
ponfqrm th^y, would be ejected from their seats, be fined, go to 
prisop, 4 nd,ej[«^ be hanged on a gallows. Amtell, Marjoribanks, 
Wigram, ^Tbornhill, Mills, and Ellice, entered the following pro- 
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lest: ‘‘Adverting to the proceedings /which have already takev. 

place relaSve to die claims of the Lucknow bankers, we feel it to 
be our du\ to place upon the records of the Court the expression 
of our detc^i nation not to affix our signatures, under any circum- 
stances, to the dispatch proposed by the Board of Commissioners ; 
because we afe impressed with the deepest conviction, that any 
attempt to enforce such claims by the direct interferende of the 
British Government, would be nothing short of an act of spoliation 
towards an ancient and prostrate ally — that it would compromise 
the British character, and lead to consequences most detrimental 
to tlie continuance of our rule in India.’’ On the same day, Mr. 
Tucker, of £^1 people in the world, entered his long-winded protest 
(a very curious documeHt, quite characteristic of the despicable little 
animal), in every ])aragraph of which he shews off the chair in whi<^ 
he sits, jgst as if it formed an integral part of himself. Among 
other matter, he said, — “I feel it my duty to declare, that it is impos- 
sible for me to comply with the requisition of the Board on this par- 
ticular occasion. J am quite aware that I am called upon to act 
tninislerially only in signing the dispatch of the Board; but there 
are cases where I cannot act even ministerially. There are obliga- 
tions superior to that of yielding obedience to a mandamus— and 
there are acts whicli the law itself cannot command; ac^ which 
cannot be performed without a violation of those principles on which 
all law is founded. iThe Legislature can, no douCt, invest.a public 
functionary with large discretional powers, but these powers can 
never extend so far as to give a legal sanction to an act in itself 
illegal and criminal. The order which we are required to issue has 
for its object to enforce payment of a claim which has never been 
admitted or substantiated, which takes its origin some forty years 
ago; and which is understood to amount, with interest, to more than a 
million sterling : — it is well known that it will be followed by other 
demands of the same kind, to an enormous amount — every moans 
short of force were resorted to, in 1816 , for the purpose of inducing 
the Nawaub to satisfy this particular claim. I am called upon 
to make a decided stand— and I feel that it ought to be made at all 
hazards. Adjusted as are the powers between the two departments 
— what gives, or can give, weight and influence to th% Court ? The 
knowledge, experience, and political integrity of its members— 
take away these and the Board becomes supreme. The Court^ by 
manifesting, on great occasions, firm reSofotion, and a high spirit of 
independence, will raise its own character and hispire confidence and^ 
respect. Our servants, who have not always shewn a becoming 
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deference to our authorityi and station, will learn to ob^ a power 
which is prepared calmly to resist that which it believes tabe wrong, 
and steadily to enforce that which it feels to be right ;/and, acting 
thus, our constituents, and the British public, and t^e people of 
ItKlia, will be satisfied that the Court of Directors is, what it ought 
to be— an efficient organ of Administration, to whom the interests of 
a ^reat einpire may safely be confided/’ 

What would be said if the Commissioners of Excise were to seek 
thus to set themselves above their superior Board — the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury ; and if the Chairman of the Excise was to 
declare publicly, that all their knowledge, experience,, and policy, 
should be applied to wrest supremacy from the Crown ? The Di- 
rectors are by law equally subordinate to the Commissioners for the 
affairs of India ; yet they dare thus publicly to conspire against 
those powers which parliament has entrusted to the Crown. 

The Chairman well knows that it is the practice of the Company 
to order its military officers to support officers of the King of Oude in 
collecting the revenue, by means of lighted matches on the fingers 
of the cultivators, and other cruel tortures, and death. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the Company’s army will adopt the words 
ill which the chairman protests against the order of his superior, and 
that they will tell the Company — “ There are cases where we cannot 
act even ministerially,’' and soibrlh. 

The next time*the Court of Directors met, iMr. Clarke added his 
protest; he said, “whilst willing to give all possible weight to the 
distinguished talent and reputed honesty of purpose of Mr. Grant ; 
I am reluctantly, but imperatively, led solemnly to protest against 
being re(jUired to afford my signature to a document so utterly ex- 
ceptionable, both ill principle and its probable consequences, if 
enforced." 

The next week, Messrs. Lock,Bayley, Carrol, Alexander, Jenkins, 
and Shank, signed a minute, by which they say : — “A determination 
upon the part of a director not to affix his signature, under any cir- 
ciini^tances, to such a draft, appears to be tantamount to a determi- 
i^Htion to resist the operation of law ; which, if participated in by a 
^i^ajcgity of the directors, would stop the wheels of thd Indian govern- 
ment ; and, if confined to a smaller number, cannot save them from 
'lu ring whatever responsibility the Court may be considered to incur, 
so Ii^ngas they continue to be directors. We feel it never could 
c^ns^t with our sense of propriety to remain directors, after we had 
decided not Jo be parties in carrying on the affairs of the Company, 
under the system which the Legislature has prescribed ; much less 
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Fihould Ve consider 6urselves justified in determining and in advising 
our colleagues, to abstain from doing what the law has imposed ; 
we cannok iinagine any doctrine more fatal to every principle of 
governme^, than that a person filling a high and responsible station 
may judge for himself, whether or not he will pay obedience to the 
laws enacted for his guidance. If the legislative enactmepts regard- 
ing the Company are defective, it rests with us to point out the de- 
fects, and with parliament to apply a suitable remedy ; but, as long 
as the laws exist, we are bound to obey them^this is our duty ; and 
it is incumbent upon us faithfully to discharge it. Neither can we 
allow that any responsibility attaches to the directors, for acts done 
by them, in obedience to the authority of the Board, when exercised 
in opposition to the protests of the Court. Sooner than be respon- 
sible for this draft, we would resign our seats ; but no such respon- 
sibility exists. If we sign it, we do so ministerially, and because the 
law compels us ; and, surely, every director knows that he is required, 
in some cases to do what the Secret Committee is always required to 
do — to act merely ministerially in communicating to the Indian go- 
vernment’s orders and instructions for which the Board are exclusively 
responsible. That there may be circumstances of a public nature, 
which, although only affecting us ministerially, would induce us to 
decline any longer to act in the direction, we fully .ad mii*!\ If the 
Board, for example,^ were imposing upon the Court a system of 
governnrnent which appeared to us to involve the vital interests and 
stability of the Company, and the general character of its adminis- 
tration, we should not hesit|iteto relinquish our seats, and to expl&in 
to the proprietors our reasons for so doing ; but that is not pur present 
situation, A decision on the question of the claims of the Lucknow 
bankers has, unfortunately, been passed by the Board ; and our 
utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. We deeply and 
sincerely regret the course which the Board has taken ; but we feel 
that it would not become us, upon that solitary ground, to adopt the 
strong alternative of resignation, instead of placing our names mi- 
nisterially, and under protest, to the despatch. The Court should use 
every legal means in their power to prevent the transmission of thia 
most objectionalile despatch; but, after having done so, they should 
obey the law, and by that example, inculcate in others the important 
doty of obedience to their legal orders. The Court cannot resist the 
authority of the Board, further than the law will allow; and we 
should not object, accordingly, to sign the dispatch; ministerially, 
under protest, provided the eminent coiinsef whom the Court Hus 
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unanimously resolved to consult, shall advise that no legal g^unds of 
resistance remain. , 1 

On the next Court-day, that is, on the 26th of Febru/ry, 1824, 
Mi;. Forbes delivered in a letter, as he found himself iiuan unsup- 
ported minority, stating the reasons which influenced nis opinion, 
thet the claim is founded in justice ; and that it is incumbent on the 
Company to address its strongest representations to the King of 
Oude to eflfect a settlement of it. After a concise, yet clear review 
of the facts of this case, and of the principle of interference in it, he 
concludes, by saying, — “let me add one word. It has been asked,— 
‘*Are we. ready to entertain the other claims contempor^eous with 
this?” I answer, “Yes.” All such claims as may be equally well 
authenticated. 1 feel myself conscientiously bound to give my assemt 
to the despatch proposed by the Board, and I am ready to annex my 
signature, I was unfortunately absent when the Court came to tlic 
resolution of not signing the despatch ^ until compelled by law 
but it will be in their recollection, that I took the earliest opporlunity 
of expressing my dissent from that resolution.” 

Lord Grey’s feeble ministry gave way to the wicked and corrupt 
opposition of Mr. Tucker ; and, in the Peers, Lord Brougham said, 
that Mr. Grant had taken a step, which even his friends could not 
deiend. 

/ ( 

But the most s^Urange part of this case, is the rider to it : the 
conscientious Directors have resolved to depose the King of Oude, 
and to appropriate to themselves the remaining half of his kingdom. 

■ ' ■ ■■■■■-! 

MUJSTARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The accounts pouring in upon us, in volumes, of the illegal 
iiilerference and atrocious despotism of the Madras public 
authorities, in reference to the proceedings of that palladium 
at the BOldier^B rights — Courts-martial^ call upon us in terms 
Ofauch loud appeal to enter upon the subject, that not a mo- 
x^ni dan we refrain from doing so. The case of Colonel 
to which it will be remembered our attention was 
^Ibreicted inou^last^ went so high as to involve the character of 
the chief of the Madras army^ Sir Robert O’Callaghan ; 
tn^ .to, which in this instance our attention will be 
diroetedi will be found to involve that of the Oomrnor of 
the himAelf ! No tongue can remain mute, no 
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pen idle^kwhile such instances of abomioable outrage against 
the laws Vhich hold society together are put in practice; and 
we take tns opportunity of boldly asserting, tbat^ although 
India may oe deprived of the means of bringing the tyranni- 
cal conduct of her rulers before the tribunal of public opinion, 
(because denied the ' liberty of the press,*) yet never«will any 
portion of her community want a champion to struggle in 
its cause, so long as to us shall belong that post, the func- 
tions of which we at present exercise* The gallantry, the 
resplendent acts of heroism by which the Madras portion of 
the Indian army so long has been distinguished, awaken in 
us, we may be allowed to say, a very peculiar degree of in- 
terest ; and to its cause, at least, we shall ever be devoted 
with a fearless pen, and a heart of fire. On the sincerity of 
this assurance let it finally rely, while we at once give de- 
monstration of our zeal, by bringing forward the case to 
which we refer — a case, let it be added, which impeaches 
the honour of the party by whom it was instigated, and of 
Sir Frederick Adam, above all, to a point which would take 
more than the potency even of despotism to screen froip 
general obloquy and condemnation. ^ ^ 

Captain Sprye — Deputy-judge Advocate of the district of 
Vizagapatam, during some mouths was employed by the Ma- 
dras autlmrities to act in the capacity of Public Prosecutor, in 
the cases of innumerable individuals, whom the Government 
had pronounced rebels. So long as the sentences of the tribu- 
nal over which he presided were in accordance with the mom- 
dates of the Government, so long, Captaiu Sprye was 
loaded by the Government with every ‘mark of favour and 
distinction. But, eventually comes the case of a family of a 
Rajah. The Captain cannot convict, because the evideiK^ 
is insufficient to conviction; and the family of the Bajab 
consequently are acquitted. The Government, at this, take 
umbrage ; and without comment, without the asaignmeiit of 
any motive, without offering this ground, or that jin explana- 
tion of the abruptness of such a counfie, thrust Captain Sprye 
from his appointment* gave it tp (a.Xieutenant 

Moore) call a new Court- marti^ on jtble Rajah’s family ;| 
and, in reply to Captain Sprye, who in the barest justice de- 
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mands— Why he had been so thrust out ? state r that no 
reply is necessary.” Now, without referring to tKe affair of 
the Rajah, yet in what a predicament does not tms place the 
Madras Government, with regard to Captain Sprye alone ? 
Here is an officer on whom, the shortest period, previously, 
they had publicly lavished the highest favours, ejected violently 
from his post; and, without reason or cause assigned, tacitly 
loaded with disgrace, and consequently left as an object open 
to the reproach, or, at least, suspicion of the whole Army ! 
Was any thing more flagrant than this, ever enacted? unhe- 
sitatingly we assert, never! — yet, this is the result of the 
want of free public discussion. Sir Frederick Adam, no, 
nor Sir Robert O'Callaghan, would no more have dared to 
perpetrate such an act in the face of a Free Press, ftian they 
will relinquish their insolent career, not being in terror of it : 
but of this let them continue assured, that let the Court of 
Directors attempt to shield them as it may, yet that such 
atrocity will not be endured by a British public, when once 
we shall be enabled to bring it sufficiently before its atten- 
tion. Jin addition to what we have related, Captain Sprye, in a 
state of extreme ill health was ordered to one of the unheal^ 
tkiest districts in India. A certificate from the Medical 


Officer of the regiment alone, interposed to prevent his pro- 
ceeding thither; and, in the meantipie, in answer to the Cap- 
tain’s ui\pemitting appeals for a specific accusation and public 
trial, he is hastily put under arrest; Court and place appointed 
for his trial — and, mark, on a charge, not at the time drawn 
out but subsequently concocted ! 

For the present, we have only left ourselves space to 
kiinounce that the Court sat, ther accusation was actually 
bi^nght forward — ^and, in the face of the whole world let it 
Iw told, Captain Sprye is acquitted ! — triumphantly ac^^iited! 
-‘^‘^quitted in spite of the deepest laid intri^^s, supported 
ill tibat talent, leagued trith irrespohsible power, could 
to lead to the overtlft^vir of its adversary*— Captain 
'l^|>!ifi;«^rquitted ! ‘ 

j hate a thousand to relate to the 

biii what a commentary is not this, on tho 
conduct of the Madras Government 1 
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THE SYSTEM OF 'DIVING 

In the De^n for the Recovery of valuables lost in Tanks and Rivers. 

Happening to lo^e a valuable diamon4 nng when swimming some 
years since, in a tank in the Decean, 1 was induced to employ a set 
of d^ers for its recovery; not, I confess, with much hopes of 
success, notwithstanding the confident tone in which I was assured 
they seldom or never failed in their search. 1 was however most 
agreeably disappointed, for, after seven hours* labour, the ring was 
found. As the mode which they adopted for the recovery of the 
lost article, ^s new to me, and may probably be unknown to many 
of your readers, I venture to forward the following brief sketch of 
their proceedings. The head of the set I employed, and wh6, 
eventually, was successful in his search, was a celebrated diver in that 
part of flllia. He wore a beautiful gold bangle on his right arifi^ 
a present from the Peshwa Bajee Rao, for having recovered a valuable 
emerald from the Tapti river, which that prince had dropped in 
crossing the stream. He. assured me, that although a most laborious 
and sometimes painful trade, he had usually found it a lucrative occu- 
pation. I may add that I subsequently saw the same mode adopted, 
on various occasions, for the recovery of the nose ornaments, ear- 
rings, and other jewels lost by women when bathing oA the ^tats of 
the great rivers and banks in that part of the couAtry, and almost 
alwayth s wisuccess. — Their method is as follows : — A set of divers 
consists of three persons, two of whom dive by turns, while the third 
sits on the adjoining bank. The two divers wade to the place pointed 
out, if within their depth, each carrying with him a circular flat bot- 
tomed wooden basin, with sloping sides, about seven inches deep and 
two and a half feet in diameter. With this the diver descends, and 
having scooped into it as much of the surface of the mud or sand as 
it will contain, ascends with the platter and sends it ashore, where its 
contents are carefully washed and examined by a third person. If 
the water be not deep, when one man has stooped under water, he b 
kept down by his partner, placing one foot upon his neck or shoulders, 
until the platter is filled, on which a signal is made, the foot is with- 
drawn, and the man rises to the surface. But whei\ the depth of 
water will not admit of such arrangement, the diver sinks a grapnel, 
or heavy stone from a canoe, and then descends by the rope. When 
he ascends the platter is lifted into the boat, and there examined. In 
this way, they continue to work for hours, eacK diver descending in 
turn, until they have examined the whole surface of theinud or sand 
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around the place pointed out, and very seldom fail of ^uccejs, if ordi- 
nary information be only afforded as to the sp«^ near ^hich the 
article hast>een lost. They remain under water from onelio two and 
a-half minutes at a time — oft-times more, if the water be ^eep. They 
addpt the same system precisely, whether in still ^ter or in a 
running stream ; only, that in the latter, of course, their labour is 
more severe — their success more precarious. Their remune|ption 
depends Solely on success; the ordinary salary being one-third of the 
extricated value of the lost article, and which is divided in equal 
portions among the sfet. — Lieut. Taylor — Journal of the Asiatic 
Society for January. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF BOMBAY. 

On the appointment of Sir F. Adam to succeed Mr. Lushington in 
the government of Madras, a loud outcry was made in thifclouse of 
Commotes (and with great propriety) for a reduction in the salary, 
which iVas accordingly effected ; but in the present appointment of 
Mr. Grant to a Governorship, the duties of which are anything but 
ontirous, we have heard nothing of a reduction, which, in common 
justice, should be applied to the one appointment as to the other 
The wqjrk of retrenchment and reduction seems to be going on un- 
sparingly in fndia, by Lord Bentinck; and why, therefore, should 
high situations, they become vacant, not be subjected to the same 
rule, at so fitting an opportunity ? Is it that the new Governor is 
tlye Brother of the President of the Board of Control, and therefore 
exempt from the cuttings and pruning!; to which all other Indian 
officials af e unhappily exposed ? 

The following particulars of Mr. Robert Grant’s salaries and emolu- 
ments, at Bombay, are drawn from an account printed by order of the 
House of Commons, on the 5th of June, 1334 ; but the sums are under- 
acted, by reckoning the rupee at only two shillings ; for instance, we 
ll^ieve his own salary is fifteen thousand pounds, net. 


^ary of the Governor . , i*14,35l> 

l^ary of his 3 Private Secretaries " 1,400 

Sohiry and allowances of his Surgeon . . * . . . . 540 

llfeifrell Hoiase establishment, 39 persons . . . . 1,371 

Mldabar Point House establi^mwt, persons .... 584 

Dapoolee House establishment, 8 persons 148 


Govemoi^s Body Guard of 66 Siblen-keepers and Footmen 802 

t 

Totfd of Civil Salaries for the Governor and his 145 
personal attendants . , . 


^ 18,195 
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The sent of the palaces and garden.j; the use of the plate, furni- 
ture, cerriages, cattle, steamers, yachts, boats, &c. ; the attendance 
of the Alitary body-guard, a chaplain, lascars, convicts, &c., afO 
extras nomrought into such a vulgar thing as a cash account. When- 
ever occasion requires, the Post-office runners will convey oysters, 
bread, &c., a hundred miles or so, gratis ; but, besides these direct 
pergonal allowances and enjoyments, . the Governor can subscribe 
to charities, and he has a pension and stipend list to manage, which 
amounts to the sum of 219,124/. 10s. per annum. The total civil 
establishments of Bombay cost, in salaries and allowances alone,. the 
enormous sum of 969,821/. per annum. 

The es!#fl)lishmcnt of steam packets is a good result of the ^ap- 
pointment of the President’s brother to Bombay; and we look to the 
new Governor with renewed hope; though hope has so often been 
disappointed by new Governors, that we had almost resolved .n6 
longer tb expect much from any new administration. 

We merely attempt to state the value of the office to which Mr. 
K. Grant has been appointed, for we think the country ought to know 
it ; however, it is so mystified, that we cannot find exact data. The 
Governor will live in a style equal to the expenditure of more than 
50,000/. a-year, and he will save 13,000/. a-year, and accumulate by 
interest, 10,000/. in his five years; so that, after having cost the 
country 325,000/., he may return, an honest man, with 75,(^0/. 


SCENE IN THE JAIL. 


Lieut. Doleftd with his Attorney. * 

Lieut, Doleful . — I have shewn you the amount of my debts, which, 
before I could think of defraying, was 3000 Rupees. It was now my 
determination to set about fulfilling my promise of remitting to my 
Agents 50 Rupees a month. My pay came in, which amountq^d to 


202 Rupees a month. My Servants to , . . . 60 

My Board, Wine, &c. 90 

My Horse . . . . ... 16 

My Clothes • . ... . . . , 80 

Military and Orghan Fund . . , • .6 


202 

Here, then, was the full amount of my receipts. I was not able, 
as you may readily suppose, to remit the fifty. I now became truly 
wretched. A breach of promise on ray part was the consequence. 
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and I calculated what would^jie the result if I did not make s^iekind 
of remitMuice to keep down a debt ^running on at eighfeen per 
cent., tl^ interest of which was 45 ftilpees a month. In tms state of 
'gr^t anxiety, I was advised by one of my friends to avaijf myself as 
much as I possibly could of goin^ out to dine, by courting the society 
*of married families. The resource was far from being agreeable 
me. I d^ested the man that would impose himself on the good 
nature and hospitality of others, and I determined rather to starve 
ijtan be guilty of such an alternative. My resolutions were soon 
upset; for 1 received a visit from Col. Bountiful, who with a warm- 
heartedness I shall never forget, informed me that he was the bosom 
friend of my father, from whom he had received many favours; and, 
witii irresistible"entreaty , compelled me to reside with him. 1 did not 
fail now to comm^i^ce upon my monthly remittances. An event oc- 
curred, however, which began to change m a more astonishing degree 
the aspect of my future prospects. A ward of Col. B.’s took it into 
her head to give me her heart in remuneration for stealing mine. 
Love is blind, §ir, and liasty; and therefore ( did not consider 
the consequences of marrying whilst I was in debt. Col. B., being 
an officer, had not a doit to give this lovely girl. It is sufficient 
to say that we were married notwithstanding, and so long as I had 
the honour of remaining in the same cantonment with Col. B., 
our ex[:y 9 l&ses ^ere not increased. Alas I however, Col. B. quitted 
the station, and y^r humble servant was driven now, with the ad- 
dition of his wife, on his own resources. What was to be done ? the 
knot was tied ; besides, my lovely girl vowed that she would rather 
llje^^and endure want than leave her hi^band, to reside with her 
'guardian. JVfy remittances ceased ; my debt accumulated and sub- 
sequently, coming upon Half Batta, I was arrested, and brought to 
the residence in which we have now the honour to converse. 

Attorney , — There can be no question as to your claim to all the 
privileges the law can grant to an insolvent. The ruinous principles 
t&e service in which you are employed, is unquestionably that of 
ibc|itf^ng debt in the onset of an expensive military career. To 
youth of^im extra vs^ant an(l thoughtless turn, inevitable ruin from 
d^fal'must be a consequence, and in cases of such djebt, breach of 
piqn^ follows, and with that breach of promise disregard of that 
integrity n^ich exalts and makes men honoifhible and respected 
in S(^iety. I do not mean to say such has been the result in your 
serVibe, but certainly there exists a cause for such an effect, and it 
wM>ttId be wiee in this Government to remove it. [Exeunt, 
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(Mlcutta. ter was brought , before counsel they . 

SUPREME COURT, thought in fact that the Court would not 

Feb. 1834. set aside the award. On the 26^h of^ 

Thomas Learmouth versus John October 1831, Messrs. Tulloh and Co. 

Moore and James Coull. wrote, he believed it would be found, 

Mr. Clarke stated that the plaintiff in this letter— it was written in tl»e hand- 
this case was Thomas Learmouth, and writing of Mr. Moore. A new firm had 
that the defendants were John Moore heen previously constituted between 
and James Coull. The plaint had been Messrs. Moore and Coull, under the same 
filed on the 24th of December 1833, and of Tulloh and Co. A doubt might 

stilted that the defendants were respec- he raised as to whether Mr. Coull, could 
lively British subjects. The action was he made answerable for the debts of his 
brought to recover the sum of Rs. 47,380- predecessors, but that would be set asid^ 

1 3 for which they alTbwed, by a bill of parti- hy his own admission, which would be^ 

culars, a set off of Rs. 6451-10-1. The Ad- unanswerable. The following was the* 
vocate-general opened thecase. This action concluding paragraph of the letter to 
was brought for a sum of forty-seven thou- which he alluded : — ‘^*The amount due on 
sand and odd rupees, giving credit however award, calculated with interest up to ‘ 

to the olherpai ty for certain sums, between theSOtli of January next is Sa Rs 1,128,61- 
five and six ihousand rupees, which they 13-7 ; and with reference to Mr. Lear- 
adinitfed having received, and any other mouth’s letter to us requiring the re- 
sums which the delendants could prove mittance of £6000. through you, our Mr» 
tli(‘y had jiaid on the plaintiff’s account. Moore has only to state his willingness to 
The plaintiff, Mr. Thomas Learmouth, had meet Mr. Loarmouth’s wishes and your 
originally been a partner in the house of ^wn on that point, by paying the sum re- 
Tulloh and Co., which in 1821 he, as well <iuisite for the remittance in part payment 
us a Mr. Rowan Ronald, had quitted, of the award, and transferring the balance 
J'lieir shares in the concern were given *ioe to a new account with our present 
to different other persons, and amongst firm of Tulloh and Co., for whiej^a due 
others they were succeeded by Mr. Moore, acknowledgment will be fiven by% us.’* 
one of the defendants in the present ac- lo consequence of thin^letter a conversa- 
tion. Mr. Learmouth left in tfie hands Lon afterwards took place between Mr. 
of the firm a considerable sum of money, Moore and one of the gentlemen, of the 
but in 1830 a dispute arising as to the house of Fergusson and Co., and it was 
payment of the amount of it, Mr, Lear- then agreed that the sum which remained^ 
mouth brought au action against the thgn over should be allowed to remain with 
partners in that Court. At that time Mr. tke new firm, on certain terms ; but it was 
Moore was a partner ; — in fact he was the thought more satisfactory that some agree- 
only surviving partner of the firm that had ment should be given, in consequence of 
been established in 1821. For some rea- which this letter was written. He need 
son it was thought adviseablc that the not trouble their Lordships with the de- 
case should be referred to arbitration ; and tails, but would content himself with 
the arbitrators awarded that Rs. 106,473 reading the concluding paragraph. It ran 
weie due to Mr. Learmouth by Mr. thus — “I believe he,” meaning Mr. 
Moore, as the surviving partner of the Learmouth, “has not instructed you to 
firm established in 1821 ; but calculating withdraw his funds; and I therefore 
interest up to January 1832, they awarded sume it would be doing only what he 
that there would be then due by Mr. wishes to place the balance in the”handa 
Moore, asumof Rs. 1,12,661. The arbitra- t>f the present firm of Tulloh and Co., «t 
tors directed that the payment should be the usual interest; and that it should be 
made in January 1832, and that was their fixed for a certain period, ^and be remov- 
reason for calculating the irftmey that able thereafter on six months notice.'* 
would be due at that period. In October That letter was addressed by a partner of 
1831, application was made by Messrs, the then firm of Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Eergusson and Co. the attornies of Mr. Fergusson and Co., and dated the Sd 
Learmouth who was then in England, to November 1831 ; and in answer to it, on 
the house of Tulloh and Co. for certain the 16th of Nov^mbey, come a letter 
accounts which would have been of im- which, after having answered the first 
portance if proceedings had been taken to parts, concluded as follows—” We b^g tp 
set aside the award ; but when the mat- say in reply to the last paragraph*of youf 
Eas^ Indih and Col. Mag. Voi, viii. No. 45, q 
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letter, that unless we reieixo Avntrary 
instructions in the nionntinie, we shall not 
object to your translerrini' the balance to 
an account with your firm, at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable.” It would be shewn 
that it had been so transl'erred, by the ac- 
knowledgment of one of the paitners. (In 
the 3d of .January 1833, Messrs. Fergus- 
son and Co. wrote to Messrs. Tulloh and 
Co. as follows : — “ Having lately receive 
instructions from Mr. Learmoutli to make 
him a further remittance of four or five 
thousand pounds, we shall he obliged to 
you, with reference to the ( oik luding 
paragraph of our letter of the Kith ot iNjo- 
vemher 1831, to purchase bills to that ex- 
tent, and forward them to us for trans- 
mission to that gentleman, — or furnish us 
witli the moans to comply with his wisli.” 
The reply to this letter was of great im- 
portance ; — not only was it a recognition 
from Messrs Tulloh and (\). of the money 
being transferred to the new linn, but it 
was actually written in the hand-wiiting 
of Mr. Coull, the new partner. It was 
in these terms : — “ We have the pleasuie 
to say in leply to your note of last even- 
ing, that we shall follow up the ariange- 
ment entered into with you respecting 
Mr. Learmouth’s funds in our hands on 
the 31^ of January last, in due time ; — 
and it^as signed “Tulloh andCo. — 
so their Loidsliipssiwould perceive that 
there liad been a complete acknowledg- 
ment, a complete recognition. Notwith- 
standing this acknowledgrncnl however, — 
jQotwithstanding that a regular notice of 
more than six months had been given to 
pay up the money, no such money had 
been paief; and Mr. Learmoutli was conse- 
quently under the necessity of bringing 
his action in that Couit to lecover it. He 
would make no lurther comment. It was 
for their Lordships to hear the evidence 
produced, and to find their verdict upon 
it. — John Livingston, sworn : Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Coull wcic cairying on business 
in October and November 1831, under 
the style of Tulloh and (> 0 . I doa^t know 
whether there were any other partners 
then. I believe Messrs. Moore and Coull 
commenced business together in May 
1825, They had then another pai-tuer 
(Mr. Livingston) who died in November 
1828. At the time of his death there 
were no other partners that I am aware of 
than himself, Mr. Moore and Mr. Coull, 
Mr. Livingston was my brother. I was em- 
ployed in the house from May 1826 to 
May 1827. I believe Sir. William Rus- 
sell, who is since deceased, was admitted 
a partner in 1831, I believe he died in 


the beginning of 1832. /Mr. Willi.im 
Fraser was admitted into jpartiiersliip on 
the 1st of .Inly 1833. /’hose were the 
onjy partners admitted swisequent to Mr. 
Livingston’s death, to /the best of m\ 
knowledge. 1 am iuiyiiately acijuainted 
with Mr. Mooip and Mr. Coull. The 
witness then piovcd the signatnies of Mr. 
Moore to doi uments A B and D, and of 
Mr. (\)ull to C. — Cross-ex. by Mr. Turton . 
Mr. (/oull was admitled dunng the lilo ot 
my brother. 1 hear that on his entrance into 
the firm there were ceilaiii liabilities for 
wliiclihe was not responsilile ; bnl 1 do not 
know what those liahihtie.i weie. Mr. 
Leaimoiith was m the habil of dialing 
money from the fnrn ; ^lut 1 do not know 
whether Mi, Coull j/aul any pot ol those 
sums or not. J am the nephew of Mr. 
Learmoutli. My bi other vvaf» also his 
nephew. My hrotlier was in his uncle’s 
del)t when lie died, but 1 do not know on 
what account. 1 nevei heaid that li<* died 
gieatly indebted to the outgoing partners , 
but I believe he died in debt to Tulloh 
and Co., about tivo lakli.s of rupees. I 
bcliev^e that this claim arises out of a sum 
of money left by my uncle in the bouse 
I have heaid fiom Mr. Moore that my 
brother lemonstraied with the plaiiititf on 
the amount of the claims of the outgoing 
paitners. 1 never heard the plaintiff say 
that he had no claim against Mr. (.Joull. 
I know that he oiigiiially proceeded 
against Mr. Moore alone. I believe Mr. 
Moore was admitted when my uncle lell 
the house. I do not know when he was 
admitted, I believe Mr. Coull was not 
in^ny degree interested in the house till 
1825, 1 never heard my uncle say that 

he undertook, on leaving the firm, to ])ut 
Mr. Mooie and his partner in possession 
of good and available assets to the extcnl 
of Its liabilitie's — Be-ex. : Mr. (’-oull has 
acted as a partner in the house since rny 
ai rival in 1826. I havT also seen Mr. 
Moore act as partner fiorn the time of my 
arrival. That signature [E] is in the writing 
of Ml. Coull. — J Gilmore, sworn: I was a 
partner in the house of Fergusson and (>o., 
in 1831. Mr. Learmouth was then in 
England. Our house acted as his attorriies 
and agents. In« November 1831 we ad- 
dressed Tulloh and Co. [B put into his 
hand.] T4iis was received by Feigussoii 
and Co., on the 26th October 1831. Be- 
fore that time Mr. Learmouth brought 
an action against Mr. Moore, wliich was 
dropped and submitted to arbitration. I 
believe Mr. Moore called on us in conse- 
quence. I believe the film of Tulloh and 
Cp. then consisted of Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Coull. A sum had been awarded to Mr. 
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1 j'arnumtli, a4l Mr. Mooie paidCOOUi. to 
1h* remitted Jo Mr. Leannoutli. Mr. 
Mooie wishe<l*^us to transfer tlie balance 
1o ail account v^ith Tulloh and Co. ; to 
wliich, after som^ conversation, we agreed. 
AVe subsequently\ceeived a letter from 
Mr. Moore. [A put into the witnesses 
hand.] We agreed to what he proposed 
in that letter. That[C] was received on the 
1 2th J an . 1 833, at which time I believe Mr. 
Coull and Mr. Moore were the only part- 
ners. They were likewise the only part- 
ners in 1831. There was a consent to 
transfer given in writing. There was a 
sum of 47,000 and odd rupees left in 
tlieir hands. The^nm of Rs. 47,381-13-7 

was transferred to the account of Tulloh 
and Co. — Cross-ex. : The amount that re- 
mained due was the balance of the award 
that was not paid. ; 6000/. was paid. An 
action was brought against Mr. Moore 
only in 1830. We made the claim upon 
TullohandCo., but Mr. Moore replied that 
he was the only person liable. Our pro- 
ceedings were directed against Mr. 
Moore, as the surviving partner of that 
firm that succeeded Mr. Learmouth on 
going out. I do not think that Mr. (voull 
was a partner at the time that Mr. Lcar- 
mouth went out. We never paid any 
sums of money to Mr. Moore or Mr. 
Coull on account of Mr. Learmouth, 
there was merely that transfer. The 
60001 . was paid by Mr. Moore alone ; and 
we did not consider Mr. Cdlill at all 
liable for the amount of the award. The 
award was against Mr. Moore only, as the 
surviving member of the firm. I rather 
think the award is lost. It was for Mr. 
Moore to pay a certain sum of money, 
for Mr. Moore only. An account was 
opened with Tulloh and Co. for the ba- 
lance, at Mr. Moore’s request. The 
6000Z. were paid before the award was 
due, to meet the convenience of Mr. 
Learmouth. We had no instructions 
from Mr. Learmouth respecting the balance. 
— Seebnarain Law, a writer in the service 
of Messrs. Fergusson and Co. produced a 
lettor-book, and proved that one of the 
entries, marked G., No. 1, was the copy 
of a letter despatched to Mr. Moore. The 
peon’s book, with Mr. Moore’s initials, 
was also produced to prove that it had 
been received by the party to whom it 
was addressed. — Goluckchunder Ghose, 
writer to the same firm, produced another 
letter-book ; and proved that one of jthe 
entries marked I, No. 1, was the copy of 
another letter despatched by the firm to 
the same party. — Mr. Gilmore recalled : In 
Feb. 1833, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Moore relative to this matter. I wished 


him to* remit 5000/., that Mr. Learmouth 
hod written for, direct. 1 wished him to 
remit the surplus of the award. Our 
house was then in difficulties, and 1 did 
not wish the money to be paid to us. 1 
requested him to remit it himself, instead 
of remitting it through us. He said, as we 
were Mr. Learmouth's attornies, he 
thought he was bound to pa}* it to us. 
It has not been paid to us. — Cross-ex. * 
When we had this conversation the under- 
standing was that Tulloh and Co. were to go l 
6 mo.’s notice. The following documents 
were put in evidence. A was a letter from 
Mr. Moore to Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
dated 3d November, 1831, enclosing Mr. 
Learmouths’s accounts up to the 30th 
of Apiil that year, and concluding with 
the ]>aragraph quoted by the Advocate- 
General in his opening speech. B was a 
letter, dated the 26th of October, 1831, 
from Messrs. Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. containing another 
passage quoted by the Advocate-General, 
expressing the readiness of Mr. Moore to 
remit the 6,0001. to Mr. Learmouth, and 
to tr-insfer the balance to a new account 
with the firm as then constituted. G No. 
1, was the copy of a letter dated 16th 
November, 1831, addressed by Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. to Mr. Moore, stating 
that unless they received conti||ry in- 
structions in the mean tirife, they should 
not object to the trdlyifer of the balance 
to an account with Tulloh and Co. at the 
usual interest. C was a letter dated the 
4th January, 1833, signed Tulloh and 
Co. and addressed to Fergusson and Co.f 
expressing their readiness to follow up 
the arrangement entered into yith them 
in the preceding January, resperting Mr. 
Learmouth’s funds in their (Tulloh and 
Co.’s) hands. I, No. 1, was the copy of 
a letter dated 3d J anuary , 1 833, addressed 
by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. to Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co., calling upon them to pur- 
chase bills to the amount of four or five 
thousand pounds for Mr. Learmouth, with 
reference to the concluding paragraph 
of their letter of the 1 6th of November, 
1831. E was an account headed “ Tho- 
mas Learmouth in account with Tulloh 
and Co.,” signed “Tulloh and Co,,” 
brought up to the 30th «of April, 1831, 
and exhibiting , a balance of rupees 
1,60,473-7-1. Mr. Turton addressed 
the Court at great length for the defence ; 
but the judgment will be quite sufficient 
for general information. Sh* John Franks, 
said that Mr. Mcnrc appeared to be the 
only surviving partner of the house of 
Tulloh and Co. as constituted on the re- 
tirement of the plaintiff. The’ original 
Q 2 
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contraet survived in him, and he afipeared 
to him to be the only person liable. 
There seemed to have been a subsequent 
constitution of the house by the adoption 
of new partners ; but he did not find 
that the contract that was made by the 
admission of Mr. Coull made him liable 
to the original debts of the house. It 
was possible that an incoming partner 
might be made liable for the former debts 
of a house, but if so it must be because 
of a contract between him and the part- 
ners, and it must be a very special agree- 
ment between them to make him liable 
for demands for which others only were 
liable before ; because 'the old considera- 
tion of debt could not be supposed to ex- 
tend to the new partner, unless specifi- 
cally shown. In the present case Mr. 
Moore being liable on the original con- 
tract, there appeared to have been an 
action brought against him as the surviv- 
ing partner. The matter had been sub- 
sequently submitted to arbitration; and 
the arbitrators had given an award ■against 
Mr. Moore alone. No part of the con- 
sideration appeared to have been received 
by Mr. Coull, which could have made 
him liable by law, for the original sum. 
The only question to decide was whether 
any thing had taken place subsequent to 
the a-v^rd to render Mr. Coull liable for 
that Iw whiclf*- originally Mr. Moore had 
been liable alone, r There was nothing 
to make him so. There must be a new 
consideration to make him subject to that 
to which he was not liable originally. 

took it therefore that Mr. Coull had 
not been originally liable ; and that no- 
thing ha^ subsequently occurred to make 
him so. He repeated that there must 
have been a very special agreement in- 
deed between the old partners and the 
new to make the latter answerable for 
the original debts of the former. Sir 
John Grant perfectly concurred with his 
learned brother. It was admitted on all 
hands that one of the two defendants 
was not connected with the sum due by 
the other to the plaintiff originally. An 
account (E) had been put in, signed Tul- 
loh and Co., and it had been proved that 
it had been signed by Mr. Coull, who 
was not otherwise liable for that sum, 
unless he thereby rendered himself so. 
He did not think that the mere circum- 
stance of the signature of Tulloh and Co. 
being written by him would bind him to 
that for which he was not previously 
liable ; but even if it w/)uld, it had been 
subsequently abandoned by the plaintiff’s 
attomies by tius action brought by them 
against Mr. Moore alone ; and he there- 
fore thought it would only be puzzling 


the case to go further Ifack. By the 
arbitrators* award the dipt was ascer- 
tained to be due by Mr. Hffooro alone, and 
to make the other party also liable, they 
must go to something tnat had happened 
since. He would every thing pre- 

ceding that award out of the question, 
and would go at once to Mr. Moore’s 
letter of the 3d of November, 1831. The 
first letter it a])peaicd referred to a new 
agreement, and in that of the 3d of No- 
vember he said that he was willing to 
make the arrangement, presuming that 
it would be only what Mr. Learmouth 
would wish, to plrire the balance in the 
hands of Tulloh and (’o. at a certain in- 
terest. Now if tbosl* terms were ac- 
cepted by Messrs. Fergusson and Co., no 
doubt it was part of the condition that 
the money should be placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Tulloh and Co. and not re- 
nioveablc unless upon six months’ notice ; 
for the conditions, if taken at all, must 
be taken together ; and so the defendants 
could not insist on the six months' no- 
tice unless they admitted Iheir liability, 
nor could the plaintiff insist upon their 
liability unless he admitted their right 
to the notice. But then let them see 
whether this agreement had evpr been 
carried into effect. The answer was on 
16th Nov. by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
not to Messrs Tulloh and Co. but to Mr. 
Moore. It ran thus — “We beg to say 
in reply *10 the last p.iragraph of your 
letter that, unless wo re(‘eive contrary 
instructions in the mean time, we shall 
not object to your transferring the balance 
to^in account with your firm at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable.” There was nothing 
said in this it was true with regard to the 
six months’ notice ; but if they accepted 
the offer, they must have accepted the 
whole. But what was the acceptation ? 
— “unless we receive contrary instruc- 
tions in the mean time.” It was condi- 
tional ; and to render it binding it must 
be shown that the condition had been 
fulfilled. It did not appear what was the 
result of this condition ; and nothing was 
done till the 3d of January, 1833, when 
Messrs. Fergussbn and Co. wrote a letter 
in which they referred to the letter of 

1831. It Svas quite clear that nothing 
had passed between 1831 and January 
1833. Mr. Coull’s answer of the 4th of 
January referred to the 31st of January, 

1832. It said — “ We shall follow up 
the arrangement entered into with you 
respecting Mr. Learmouth ’s funds in our 
hands on the 31st of January last, in due 
time.” That was that they would follow 
up the arrangement about the funds, 
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which funds i^re in their hands on the 
3 1 St January. There was no evidence 
«)f an agreement ; hut there was evidence 
ol a conditional acceptance of an agree- 
ment. It did noTL appear however to him 
to be sufficient t\ bind Mr. Coull, who 
did not appear to have received any con- 
sideration. Upon these grounds he 
founded his opinion ; and if the parties 
thought that the Court took a wrong 
view on a point of law, they of course 
had their remedy. It appeared to him 
tliat theie was evidence of a conditional 
agreement, which did not appear ever 
to have been carried into effect. Verdict 
for the defendants. 

March 4th, 18^4. — In this case the 
Advocate-General moved for a rule to 
show cause why a writ of attachment 
should not issue against certain persons 
who had been subpoened to give evidence 
on the trial. He moved for this rule on 
an affidavit of Mr. Shaw, stating that 
they were material witnesses ; and that 
they had not only been served with their 
subpernas in the regular way, but that Mr. 
Shaw had on the Saturday preceding the 
trial sent a circular round to eacli of them 
informing them that the trial would come 
on the following Monday. This w'as 
a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound 
to perform ; but tliey wore bound to at- 
tend on their subjirenas. In the course 
of the trial it was found necessary to call 
them ; but on looking round the Court 
they were not to be found. Mr. Shaw 
then applied to the counsel in the case, 
who objected to calling them at that 
stage of the trial, not wishing to intjer- 
Tupt the proceedings of the Court. At 
the conclusion of the case for the prose- 
cution they were called on their sub- 
poenas, but they did not answer the call. 
The affidavit further stated that they were 
persons intimately connected with the de- 
fendants in the cause, one of them being a 
partner, and the other assistants in their 
employ ; consequently, it was to be pre- 
sumed, that they were in some degree 
under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might have been prevented, 
bytheniffrom attending to give evidence, 
be that as it might, it*was certain that 
every person subpeenaed attended the 
Court excepting tliose who Vere under 
the influence of the defendants ? Here 
were these persons, under the influence 
of one party, absent, when subpoanaed to 
give evidence by the other. The evidence 
they had been expected to give was of 
importance; and, if it had not been, the 
present application might not, perhaps, 
have been made. One of them was a 
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partner'tn the defendants' firm, another 
was a book-keepet,-— persons having ac- 
cess to the books ; and, in calling to 
mind the proceedings of the late trial, 
their Lordshisps would readily perceive 
how important their evidence would have 
been to show whether or not the transfer 
had actually taken place. They had 
given notice to the defendants produce 
their books ; and thinking it possible that 
they might not comply, they had sub- 
pGDnaed their servants to give oral testi- 
mony on the subject.' They had not 
attended as required, and under those 
circumstances he moved their Lordships 
for a rule to show cause why an attach- 
ment should not issue against them. 
Rule to show cause granted. 

INSOLVENTS’ COURT. 

March 8, 1834. 

In the matter of James Culleut 
AND OTHERS. — James Cullen examined 
by Mr. Clarke — I received a letter en- 
closing a j)ower of attorney, the letter 
dated August 2, 1632, from Sir Charles 
Blunt, relative to the estate of Sir Alex. 
Sotoii: it enclosed a jmwer of attorney 
arid an extract of an order of the Master 
of the Rolls. I received this letter on the 
21 st Dec, 1832. In consequence, about 
the 22d of December, we received 19,000 
rupees at the Tieasury, that had l^en long 
over due. We receivq^ this s am in 
virtue of the po^xgr of attorney. I 
believe the power was to the individual 
partners of the house as members of it, 
I believe the power of attorney is in the 
Treasury. I cannot recollect whethqf 
there was any specific direction in the 
power of attorney. I have the letter I 
recoi\ed from Sir Charles Blufit. I will 
put in copies of the letter from him, the 
power of attorney, and the extract of the 
order of the Master of the Rolls. We 
did not write to Sir Charles- Blunt in 
May, 1833, but did in May, 1832. We 
ackmnvledged the leceipt of his letter in 
January, 1833. 1 am satisfied we wrote 
in May, 1832. We have a copy of the 
letter of January, 1833. I will put in a 
copy of it. This is it. We afterwards 
received in J une, 1833, 3700 rupees, in 
virtue of that power from the Treasury 
I donut recollect applying to the Treasury 
in May, 1833, to have this sum in ad- 
vance. I do not remember Mr. Brown 
doing so. At that time there was an ar- 
rangement for anticipation of payments 
from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but I do not recojlectanyastothis sum— - 
it was for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic. We did apply for some payments in 
advance. 1 am not aware of fhe Treasury 
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refusing to pay a siun in advance In ac- SirOharlesBl unt. I do notiknow that he 


count of the paper being that property. 
In June, 1833, we were not in the habit 
of refusing payment of all demands made 
on us, We had not positively refused to 
permit our creditors to withdraw their 
balances in June, 1833; but we had en- 
tered into negnciations with several parties 
who were desirous to do so. In June, 
1833, we l!ad not refused to make pay- 
ments. 1 cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against 
us— -that were fair and proper demands. 
We had a system of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to the credit 
of parties for a fixed time, generally with 
astipulation for a previous notice of with- 
drawal. This notice was generally three 
months. I mean three months before the 
end of the commercial year — the com- 
mercial year ends April 30 — three months 
before the 30th April. If the notice 
were not given, it was not on 30th April. 
We had received notices for April, 1833, 
but they were not insisted on. Negotia- 
tion had produced other arrangements. 
I do not remember any case where pay- 
ment was insisted on, in which we did 
not partially pay — or parties not negoti- 
ated with, to their satisfaction-;-by 
partial payments or other arrangements 
to their satisfaction. 1 was satisfied in 
June, j^3, tlmt by the forbearance of 
my creditors, I cbuld^avoid filing my pe- 
tition in this Court.^*'* When we received 
the 37,000 rupees we certainly had it 
entered in the book, as usual in such 
transactions. I do not recollect giving 
afiy directions to have this sum entered in 
any particular manner. The entries will 
appear byciur books. We keep a cash 
book distinct from our regular journal. 
It is impossible for me to say when 
posted to the ledger. The ledger is 
considerably in ariear of the current day. 
1 do not know — I am not aware of any 
entry in our books as to this sum subse- 
quent to our insolvency. W e wrote to Sir 
Charles Blunt subsequent to June, 1833 — 
we wrote to him in January, 1834. I 
can produce a copy of that letter, it shall 
be put in with the others — it was of a 
date subsequent to our insolvency. I 
think that was the only letter we wrote to 
him after June, *1833. I did not know 
that Mr. Blunt was attorney for Sir Charles 
Blunt prior to his application to us last 
January. I mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had. I 
had, personally, communications with him 
relative tp this account; but I always 
understood he came as a friend of the 
parties. I believe he is the brothci of 


is the brother of Lady Set^m. 1 did not 
know until Mr. Blunt’s application in the 
end of December, 1833, that Lady Seton 
had agents in Calcutta. • I never made 
any endeavour to find who were the 
agents in India of Sir Charles Blunt or 
Lady Seton. I never asked nor made 
the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. I had not 
seen him for 12 months, he was at the 
Cape. I do not know when he returned. 
The first communication I had personally 
with him was in January 3d or 4th, the 
first communication was by letter through 
Messrs. Cockerell and Comp.any, of 31st 
December or 1st January last. We had 
received no notice whatever from Sir 
Charles Blunt or Lady Seton, who were 
their agents in India. We had received 
no communication from England to com- 
municate with any person in India pre- 
vious, except the letter ^f 2d August, 
1832. I considered that I was authorized 
on the part of Sir (Charles Blunt to ex- 
ercise my judgment as to the investment 
of the funds of the estate of Sir Alexander 
Seton in conjunction with the agents of 
Lady Seton. I did not consider it ne- 
cessary to receive any further power from 
Sir Charles Blunt on his part to enable 
me to invest the funds in real securities. 
We put the 37,000 rupees received in 
June to the credit of the account as a 
cash balance. There was no specific 
application* of it, it was received and 
went to the current business of the 
housh, like other cash received. I can- 
not distinguish it now from the other 
monies in the house. At that time 1 was 
aware our credit was impaired, like that 
of other establishments in Calcutta; but, 
1 by no means considered that the ex- 
istence of our business was precarious. 
I could have placed themoney apart with- 
out mixing it with the other funds of the 
house. I could have placed it in either 
the Bengal or Union Bank, but it would 
have borne no interest ; I might have in- 
vested it in Company’s paper. The 

19.000 rupees I placed in Company’s 
paper, sometime before I had received 

7.000 rupees, — prior 6ometitne|l^ the 
receipt of the lQt,000 belonging to the 
same estate — ^that 7»000 I also placed in 
Company’s paper. When the 7,000 was 
received we had no instructions, but con- 
sidered them not applicable to that sum, 
as it was due at the Treasury before the 
date of the order of the Master of the 
Rolls. Wc considered the order to ap- 
ply to any sums becoming due subse- 
quent to the receipt of the instructions. 
We considered the 37,000 as coming 
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wjthin our in!^^[Tactions. Wp considered 
tlmt wp were by them prohibited invest- 
nifif the 37,000 except in real securities, 
or otherwise than as so instructed. In 
tlic ordinary course of our business, it 
'vas entered as By cash balance. The 
7,000 and 19,000 in Company’s paper 
must appear as the funds of Lady Seton. 
Our assignee is prepared to deliver it 
up on production of proper authorities to 
the agents of Sir Charles Blunt and Lady 
Solon. Wo have regularly rendered ac- 
counts current to Sir (Jharles Blunt. 
1'he last in .lanuarv, 1H34, subsequent to 
our insolvency, made up to the date of 
filing fiur jietilion. Robert Brown ox- 
aiiiincd by Mr (^ftrke — I have heard all 
the questions you have jnit to Mr. Cullen, 
and his answers. 'I’hose answcr.s are 
correct to the best of my knowledge, 
a*? fur as that knowledge extends. It 
would a])]iear that the 19,000 lupees 
was received by me as a member of the 
house. I cannot s]»eak from actual lecol- 
Icction. It was invested, I believe, immedi- 
atelv in (%impanv’s ]mp(*r, as soon as paper 
I ouhl be found. I carimjt speak exactly as 

to dates. 

SlIMMA RY, 

J\JrHivgot th : Exrli(tngr — /^(ludahle Su- 
rieties. — A number of the Shareliolders 
having addressed a lequisifion to the Di- 
re' tors ol the Taiudable Socudies, calling 
upmi them to com one a meeting for the 
[lurpose ol considering the bei4 course to 
lie adopted in the present state ol the So- 
« let ICS, a meeting was called by them at 
the Exchange Rooms, yesterd ly, for the 
special purpose of taking into eonsidera- 
tion the adoption of some temporary ar- 
langement which should be satisfactory to 
all ])arlies to provide against the difficul- 
ties in which Shareholders are at present 
placed regarding tlie fiayment of their 
subscriptions, due, before the Ist proxi- 
mo. On the mfdion of Mr. Molloy, Mr. 
Cockerell was called to the ch.dr. Mr. 
Dickens opposed the nomination on the 
ground, that, if coiicili-ition were to be 
the object of the meeting, it would be 
more r^|dily attained by the appointment 
of a pjHpn who had taken no p rl in the 
eontesl^hat had lately daken place. Mr. 
Coclterell was perfectly willing to resign 
the chair to which he hod no4 been called 
by any wish of his own. His only object 
in consenting to take the chair h.id been 
that of conciliation, and ho had not had 
the slightest intention of advocating either 
one side or the other. lie had himself, 
at first, declined, on the very ground ad- 
vanced by Mr. Dickens, and had only 
been induced to take it at the request of 
one of the gcntlenien who had signed 


the requisition for the purpose of conci- 
liation. Mr. Dobbs proposed Mr. Reid, 
who had not taken any part in the jirevi- 
ous contest, and Mr. Clarke, in order to 
set the example of conciliation, seconded 
the motion. Mr. Dickens, after a few 
preliminary remarks, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which was seconded by 
IMr. Dobbs : — 

“ 7'hat during the current nfonth, the 
Shareholders ofthej7thand 13th Laudable 
Societies be jierinitted to pay in the 
amount of premiums due from them to 
the Union Bank, and that the Bank be 
requested to open an sccount with the 
Laudable Societies, for the purpose of 
leceiving ‘iuch premiums. 

“ That during the month of March, 
the Shareholders be permitted to pay, in 
like manner, premiums into the Union 
Bank, exeejit that fh(‘ penalty of two per 
cent., ordinarily levied in fee, be required 
in addition thereto.” 

Mr. Cl irke op])osed the above resolu- 
tion, on the ground I hat the Union Bank 
had lieaily, uiiwards of twelve mouths 
ago, lieen appointed the Treasureis, re- 
ui.irkiug, among many other observations, 
r.t the lateness ol the hour at which thi* 
meet mg dissolved, and the exironie 
length ol the ])roceed»ugs prevent us from 
not icing, tlu^t in the (went of its being 
(Mined they would be i^t wh^n* they 
wen*, and would have if^embled to no 
]mrf)ose. Mr. Clarki then proposed the 
following aim'udment : — 

“ That under the (‘ircumstauees in 
which the Societies are placed, all sub- 
scribers and shareholders be called 011 tt> 
pav tiimr subscriptions into the Union 
Bank, upon ihe receipt of Mr. •(fuRen, as 
Secretary to the Sodeties, and that no 
]i.ivments be recognized until after the 
JAlh of Aj)iil next.” 

Ills reason for fixing on that day was 
because it had been rlioson for fiuolher 
meeting of the substribers ; for he was 
one of tho>>o wdio would attend any 
meeting of the Siu'iidies, no mutter by 
wliom convened; and he thought, as a 
temporary measure, it would bo found to 
answer the exigencies of the ('ase. The 
auieiidmont was seconded by Mr. PloAvden 
Mr. Dickens opposed this amendment at 
vciv groat Icngrh, end \^th much energy, 
hut the reasons belore given prevents us 
Irtuii doing more than giving a very bri(*f 
outline of his address. Tie w.-.s nnt (*ne 
of those Avho would attend any meeting, 
no matter how convened, for ho knew 
that the constitiRions of the Societies weie 
fixed ill law, and that its articles could 
not be controverted in meetings irregu- 
larly convened. No one could be mote 
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anxious than himself to promote Vhe in- 
terests of the Societies, nor could any one 
be more fearless or zealous in his deter- 
mination to fulfil his duty towards them. 
Not' being the creature of any party no 
majority should coerce him to act against 
what he considered the conscientious dis- 
charge of his engagements, for no majority 
could relieve him from his responsibilities. 
If they attempted to coerce him he de- 
fied them. They might expel him, but 
if they did he would take the judgment 
of the law on their right to do so. TIio 
readiness expressed by the Directors to 
call a meeting, on reasonable grounds, 
had been received by one of the meetings 
with laughter, and perhaps any thing 
else advanced by him might have met 
with a similar reception ; but all he 
could say was that to the judgment of 
such a meeting he would not hold him- 
self liable— he would decline such a tri- 
bunal. He then reverted to the origin of 
the discussions. The house of Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co., failed on the 
11th of January, and on the previous 
years, Messrs. Alexander and Co., the 
then Secretaries, had failed. In conse- 
quence of the perilous situation to which 
the Societies had then been reduced by 
a system of accommodation, it was 
thought advisable, in their then state, to 
call a mfeting^ Shareholders to remove 
the SeAetarie^iat had been appointed, 
but the meeting enrfl'rtained a different 
opinion. In that case, the state to which 
the Societies had been reduced, called for 
extraordinary measures. He denied that 
a«y of the late meetings were competent to 
appoint Mr. Cullen, and lie would next 
proceed t% look a little into that gentle- 
man’s pretensions. He (Mr. Cullen) bad 
been a Director at a time when six or 
seven lakhs, belonging to the Societies, 
were in jeopardy ; but these funds were 
not so much of the funds ol the Societies 
aa of the Directors, for the responsibility 
rested with them. Now, it was advanced, 
as a merit on the part of Mr. Cullen, that 
he had been instrumental in getting these 
funds secured, he could not see 

much merit in securing funds, for the loss 
of which he would have been personally 
responsible. However, even this was not 
done till the month of September, by 
which time the house of Alexander and 
Co. was well known to have been in im- 
minent peril. Messrs. Cruttenden and 
Co. had been appointed Secretaries by the 
Directors in 1832, and that appointment 
had been ap|HroYed of at a subsequent meet- 
ing of Subscribers ; but at none of those 
meetings had it ever been said that the 
Directors had not the power of appointing. 


What was said was that tli«e did not ap- 
pear to be any grounds for the removal of 
their then Secretaries, hut the meeting 
did not a}»point, nor did any one appoint 
but the Directors. With reference to 
the recent appointment of a Secretary, by 
the Directors, he admitted that the ne- 
cessity of its confirmation or not, by the 
Shareholders, was a matter for discussion ; 
but that the original appointment rested 
with the Directors, would not admit of 
any doubt. The Directors had regu- 
larly assembled in the usual manner, 
and two candidates only appeared for 
the appointment — Mr. Cullen and 
Mr. Wright. He would not, for the 
sake of argument, ditputc the eligibi- 
lity of either party, hui still the Directors 
had the right of choice, and they accord- 
ingly appointed Mr. Wright. Even for 
the sake of argument, admitting that they 
had committed an error in judgment, was 
that any reason that their conduct should 
be impugned in the manner that it had 
been ; and he said now, as he hod said 
on the appearance of the advertisement, 
calling the first meeting, that unless that 
advertisement were withdrawn the de- 
struction of these Societies was inevita- 
ble. #He denied the right of any majority 
to alter the constitutions of the Societies, 
and if every Shareholder present agiced 
to expel him he would still hold them in 
defiance. In reply to the assertion that 
he had att^'-ked Mr. Cullen, he said that, 
in reply to the advertisement, he had not 
attacked lain, hut given his reasons for 
not appointing him. When he had a 
claim of merit set up for Mr. Cullen’s pasi 
ser'^ices, he felt himself called «)ion to 
dissect that conduct, and ho trusted he 
had showed the utter ludicrousness ol that 
claim. The securities that h’d been pro- 
cured through his means, after all, were 
wirth much less than had been ad- 
vanced. These Societies were not char- 
tered corporations, but co-partnerships; 
and the Directors could only be relieved 
from their responsibilities by their ter- 
minations ; and if they consented to any 
thing injurious to them, notwithstanding 
that they might he supported by Jb great 
majority, any one dissentient sh^^older 
could make them (the Directors) per- 
sonally responsible. When he proposed 
to make the Union Bank their treasurers, 
it was intended, as a temporary remedy 
for certain difficulties into which the So- 
cieties had been thrown, but he was 
perfectly aware that fifty litigious ques- 
tions might have arisen, though he cer- 
tainly had not anticipated them so soon. 
The Directors had been assailed on ac- 
count of their resistance to the requisition 
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of 13th Jan\:^ry, but they were borne out 
by two rules of the Societies, which had 
never yet been abrogated. He ridiculed 
the idea of the attempt at conciliation dis- 
played in the several advertisements, 
which had, in fact, been so many attacks 
on the characters of the Directors ; and 
he maintained that all the hostile pro- 
ceedings evidently proceeded from a 
settled purpose to elect Mr. Cullen to 
the Secretaryship at all hazards. The 
responsibility rested with the Directors, 
and he would consequently maintain their 
right to choose their own officers. Mr. 
Turton, in the full belief, that the last 
two meetings represented the great ma- 
jority of the SHaroholders (for the num- 
bers in the upper provinces were but 
small) supported the amendment, for the 
persons })resent at those meetings were 
unanimously in favour of Mr. Cullen’s 
appointment. stated broadly that he 

had impugned the conduct of the Direc- 
tors, and he had done it on these 
grounds — namely, the manner in which 
they had appointed their Secretary, and a 
denial of any right in them to appoint 
permanently. Mr. Dickons disputed 
their right to meet when and where they 
pleased, but if they were co-partners, it 
was the first imo ho had ever heard that 
it was necessary for a partner to obtain 
the permission of the working partners to 
meet to discuss their own aflTairs. Ho 
would next endeavour find out 
whether Mr. Dickens had had the power, 
a year ago, of apjiointing a Secretary. 
The second article of the regulation said 
the party subscribing shall be con- 
sidered a member of the Society, and 
have a voice in the management of its 
concerns;” but how was this rule ob- 
served, when it was attempted to stop 
their mouths in the moment of enquiry. 
The eleventh rule said “ five persons, 
residing in Calcutta, shall be nominated 
Directors of the Seventh Laudable So- 
ciety, whose business it shall be to super- 
intend and controul the management of 
the funds, to examine the accounts, to 
decide on all applications for adin is sion, and 
ge]j|||glly to transact the current business 
of tne Society.” W^s the appointmentof 
a Secretary part of the current business of 
the Society ? He then cajled attention to 
the resolution passed last year, directing 
the assembly of half yearly meetings to 
audit the accounts, and to fill up vacan- 
cies among office-bearers, and remarked 
that the some authority that had passed 
this resolution had also appoint^ the 
Directors. The appointment of Mr. 
Wright, whether they had or had not the 
power to appoint him, was, to say the 


least, carried into effect at a very short 
notice, and in a very hurried manner. 
There were only two persons present who 
were Shareholders in both Societies, 
namely, Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Thakoor. .Mr. Turton denied that Mr. 
Cullen had applied to the Directors for 
the appointment permanently, and re- 
peated the substance of his letter of aj)- 
plication, from which it was plainly to be 
inferred that he only sought from them 
the temporary appointment. Sufficient 
time had been found to call a meeting to 
elect an Assignee for the Insolvent 
Estate, though sufficient time could not 
be found to assemble the Shareholders to 
appoint their Secretary. The Insolvent 
Court, though it had the absolute power 
of appointment in its own hands, deferred 
so far to public opinion as to direct the 
assemblage of a meeting of creditors that 
their wishes might be attended to in the 
appointment, while the Directors, on the 
other hand, who had no such power, 
would not call a meeting though the 
wishes of a large body of Shareholders, 
whose interests and whose rights they 
wore bound to protect, was sufficiently ap- 
parent. Mr. Turton maintained that the 
resolution carried last year, in which 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mockillop and Co. 
were requested to continuie in the Secre- 
taryship, was virtualh^a near election, 
for every one that attended that meeting 
went there with intention of electing 
some one, and it was the general impres- 
sion that the contest would chiefly lie 
between Mr. Henderson and Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co., if the firm of Crutlen- 
den and Co. were not re-appointed. At 
that time the Directors ne\t#r thought of 
disputing the right of the Shareholders to 
elect their own Secretary, but it was 
wonderful to observe the degree of ex- 
perience they had attained in one single 
year. He had been twitted with his 
opinion, formerly expressed, that a house 
offered better security than an individual — 
be retained that opinion still, but he was 
not obstinate in his opinion, and yielded 
it to that which was clearly the general 
wish. In reply to the assertion that no 
meeting was legal that was not called by 
the concurrence of all the Directors, he 
would merely state, that according to their 
own rule, this their own meeting was as 
legal as the rest, for it had been called 
without the consent of Dwarkanauth 
Thakoor. The deferring the meeting 
called for by the requisitionists till the 
I5th, on acebunt of the Mofussil Share- 
holders was another instance of the Direc- 
tors consistency, for those Shareholders, 
according to their antiquated rules had no 
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voice in the matter. Mr. Pattle liriefly 
called attention to the peculiar situation 
in which he was placed. He had been 
elected contrary to his own wish, and at a 
meeting which he considered by far too 
small; and he had consequently expressed 
a wish that another meeting might be 
called; but he had allowed himself to be 
convinced to the contrary by Mr. Cullen, 
who had told them that if they attempted 
to call another meeting, it would be still 
more thinly attended. With reference to 
the appointment of the Secretary, had it 
occurred to him that there could be a 
doubt of the right of the Directors, he 
would have mentioned it at the meeting. 
So far as he was concerned, he should be 
very glad to get rid of a troublesome and 
onerous oflice, from which he could not 
possibly derive any benefit, and he should 
beg the meeting of the l.'ith of Ajiril to 
relieve him from the Directorship ; but 
there was a natural feeling in the breast 
of every man that made him averse to 
anything on compulsion. If a person told 
another to “ get out,” he might not be 
very well inclined to obey the order, oven 
though he knew well enough that he 
ought to get out; but, if ho said to him, 
“pray make room for one that wc like 
better,” he would veiy probably say, 
“ I will do so with all my heart,” and so 
would he •(Mr. J’attle) say too. Mr. 
Wright, he believe, was iierioctly willing 
to resign, and therefoiw^ liis appointment 
would no longer bo a bone of cemtention ; 
hut his opinion was thrt there would be 
nothing like unanimity if Mr. (-ullen were 
appointed Secretary, any more than there 
would if Mr. Wright were to remain. 
Mr. Clarke’s ♦meiidment wa*, then put to. 
the vote, when an immense maj«)rity ap- 
peared in its favour ; only five hands be- 
ing held up against it. The Directors 
immediately retired. It was then jiro- 
posed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Jessop, and carried unanimously — “ That 
Messrs. Dickens, Flowden, Colvin and 
Fergusson, and Baboo Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore, be requested, by this meeting, 
to indorse over such of the Company’s 
Securities, belonging to the Societies, as 
may stand in their names to Mossr*. 
Cockerell, Bruce, Harding, Turton, 
Captain Ouseley and Baboo Dwurknauth 
Tagdre, and that the last named six gentle- 
men be requested to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Societies as the Directors 
thereof. The following resolutions were 
then proposed : — Moved by Mr. Turton, 
and seconded by Captain Forbes — ' ‘ That 
this meeting be adjourned to the 15th of 
April next, at ' three o’clock, at these 
rooms, and -that the committee appointed 
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to effect a union of the two Societies, at 
their respective terminations, are re- 
quested to prejiare their report by that 
day.” C.'rried unanimously. Th inks to 
the Chairman was proposed by Mr. 
Turton, seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Bhurtpore Prize Money . — It has been 
stated to us that the following exhibits 
something near the amount of the shares 
of the different ranks in the residue of 
Bhurtpore jirize money, to be distributed 
this month to the gallant captors 
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cers and private’s sliaiepsa pears to us 
enormous. We should think there is 
some mistake in the above calculations. 

Relief of the Boondelus . — We are glad to 
see that measures have been taken to relieve 
the misery and distress of the many starv- 
ing and wretched creatures, fugitives from 
tlie famislied jirovince of Bundlekqnd, 
who are now wandering about the can- 
tonment. We learn in c(mnection with 
this subject, ^.hat tlie King of Oudii dis- 
tributes daily the sum of two tliousand 
Rupees in the relief of those unfortunate 
people w'ho have emigrated to Lucknow. 
Ibis is real charity. The distress »»f the 
poor Bbondelus is so great, that they are 
in the habit of offeiing their children for 
sale for two, tliree, or four Rupees a 
head ; and when they cannot find pur- 
chasers, which occasionally they are un- 
able to do, owing to the g(»veriimcnt pr<t- 
hibition of slave dealing, the parents col- 
lect a few sticks from the jungle, and 
lighting a fire, bum their children to 
death! It is suiely the duty of the 
British government to put a stop to such 
inhuman and revolting practices, by pro- 
viding for the subsistence of these lAe- 
rable wretches. W^y not emplo^^he 
able-bodied on the public works? Why 
not place them •at the disposal of Capi. 
Drummond, or some of his assistants, to 
aid in coiis^tructing the great trunk road 
between Allahabad and Mynporee ? This 
would be the means of saving hundreds 
from starvation, and at the same time ex- 
pediting a noble work of improvement. 
The Masonic Lodge of Cawnpore, has 
with a beneficence and liberality, worthy 
of the noble objects for the promotion of 
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which the older of Masonry was origi- 
nally established, voted a sum of 300 Ru- 
pees from its funds, to aid in relieving the 
distress of the suffering poor. The corps 
at the station, the civil servants, and the 
general staff, hav^ also subscribed libe- 
rally in aid of this work of charity and 
benevolence. 

We hear that government intends to 
in ike a present of an iron steam-boat to 
the Raja of Gwalior. Her draft will be 
only two feet of water. She is destined 
w«* believe to ply on the Chumbul. 

Sir Edward Ryan . — A letter received 
from Madras, dated the 20th February, 
states that Sir Edward Ryan was much 
better- The fcf^r had left him for more 
than fifty hours when the letter was 
written, and the night before he was 
perfectly at ease. He was, however, 
very weak, but the medical men had no 
doubt of the beneficial effects of the 
voyage to the Cape. Sir Edward’s family 
wc understand follow him in the Zenobia^ 
touching at Madras, to take him on 
board if he should not be gone. Sir 
John Franks embarks in the same ship 
we believe, and our Bench will again be 
left with only one Judge. 

Scinde — Our readers are already 
aware that the people of Scindc, have 
been completely defeated by Shah Soo- 
jah 111 Moolkh. We might reasonably 
believe that with so powerful an enemy 
in the heart of their country^ they would 
not be anxious to raise up fresh enemies. 
But we learn from the Bombay papers 
that they have recently seized several 
boats laden with rice belonging to the 
inhabitants of Cutch, which is within 
the British territories. The excuse they 
have given for this outrage is that the 
rice on these boats was intended for 
several ships of war, which the British 
Government either had sent or intended 
to send against them. No doubt the 
British Government will oblige them in- 
stantly to restore what they have seized, 
or if the rice has been used, amply to 
indemnify the merchants who have suf- 
fered. 

HH^scellanea. — The Mofussil Akbar 
states that the Lord« Bishop is likely to 
visit Agra next cold season. A Horti- 
cultural Society has been* established at 
Agra, of which Dr. Waugh is the Secre- 
tary. An atrocious murder has been 
perpetrated at Luenow. A sepoy in the 
English service returning home in the 
morning, found his wife, a young girl of 
great attractions, lying dead and cold on 
her charpoy with a rope about her neck. 
The murderer appears to have sat on hei 
chest while he accomplished the bloody 
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deed. The jewels which she usually 
wore were stolen. On a recent occasion 
Muha Raja Runjeet Singh, addressing his 
Mosahibs said that the sainted Sheeks 
had appeared to him in a dream and said 
that his present indisposition was occa- 
sioned by his having formed a connection 
with a dancing girl, and that if he were 
to separate himself from her and go 
through the process of purification called 
Pabul, he would recover. The Mosa- 
hibs answered that such no doubt was 
the case, upon which Deesoo Sing and 
other Sheeks were sent for and his High- 
ness went through the ceremony of Pa- 
bul, granting to the priests gold bracelets 
and clothes on their departure. 

On Dit . — The Coorg Rajah some time 
back seized an emissary of Mr. GroBmels. 
He was allowed six days to restore him, 
or, in the event of failure, a declaration 
of war would follow. The time has ex- 
pired, and the man is not restored; 6,000 
men are to take the field. The country 
being very jungly is difficulty of access, 
and determination may defend it against 
a host. The Rajah in the mean time is 
busy throwing up stockades in every 
direction. 

Dr. Taylor v. Colvin and Co. — To 
the Editor of the Meerutt Observer. — 
Sir, should you agree with me that trans- 
actions similar to the or^ I no# enclose 
you ought to be nmde^ public as pos- 
sible, I shall feel obliged by your giving 
it a place in your columns for that pur- 
j>ose. It embraces a correspondence be- 
tween the Assignee of the late firm of 
Colvin and Co., and myself, with a letter 
from the members who composed that 
film; which, so far from satisfying mo, 
has only tended to confirm my conviction 
that their conduct towards me has been 
most shameful. With reference to my 
right to a priority of payment, 1 assert 
that I had that right, as they had pro- 
mised to pay me on the 16th of April, 
and which they failed to do, on the pre- 
sentation of my draft on that day ; and 
as to their not having treated me dif- 
ferently from their other constituents, it 
has only given me a still more unfavour- 
able opinion of their conduct. Why did 
they not stop payment on the 1 6th April, 
after finding they wrt:e unable to meet 
my demand, instead of continuing on to 
the 3d May? If a similar thing had hap- 
pened to a London house of agency, its 
insolvency must have been declared the 
moment It occurred. The reason I ad- 
dressed the ^signee on the 14th Novem- 
ber last was, .that 1 entertained the idea 
(though a mistaken one) that the amount 
of my balance was rccoveruble. 1 now 
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leave the matter, with the further ob- 
aervation that such transactions can only 
be corrected by giving publicity to them. 
—I am, Sir, Ac., Henry Taylor, 
Assistant Surgeon, 68th Regiment, N. 1. 
Mynpooree, 11th February, 1834. — ^To 
E. MacNaohten Esq. Assignee of the 
estate of the late firm of Colvin and Co. 
—Sir, after the most careful and mature 
consideration I have been able to give 
the letters of the lale firm of Colvin and 
Co., addressed to me on the subject of 
the funds 1 had in their hands prior to 
their insolvency, I feel convinced that in 
claiming the sum of 10,500 Sicca Rupees, 
either from the estate or from the mem- 
bers composing the late firm, I am sup- 
ported by every principle of right and 
justice. After your perusal of the ob- 
servations I have to offer, together with 
extracts from their letters, and submitting 
the same to their notice, I shall feel 
obliged by your giving me a reply to this 
communication. On the 10th January, 
1833, I dispatched a letter from Chass, 
addressed to Messrs. Colvin and Co., 
requesting them forthwith to purchase 
Government paper for me to the amount 
of 10,500 rs, which was replied to on the 
16th January. The following is a part 
of the letter bearing on the subject in 
question: “We are favoured with your 
letter of ftie IQ^ instant, requesting us 
to invest the smli of^l0,500 rs., in the 
4 per cent, in your name, and, on Messrs. 
Bazett and Co’s., draft in your favour 
becoming due, to purchase a further 
3,000 rs., in the same loan. As your 
fulids are held upon our usual terms, 
requiring three months’ notice before 
withdrawal ^we shall not be able to com- 
ply with the former part of your instruc- 
tions till the 16th April, when they shall 
have our attention.” I have two ob- 
servations to make upon the above ; first, 
how did it happen, — Chass only being 
two days date from Calcutta, — that my 
money was not considered due until the 
16th April? Of course Colvin and Co., 
must have received my letter on the 12th 
January. Second, The firm had no 
agreement by which my funds were held, 
and could not be withdrawn without 
three months’ notice, fori have the three 
aceouns current foic 1829-30, 30-31, and 
31*32, with their acknowledgments that 
my funds should be held on those terms, 
unfilled and without signature at this 
moment. Messrs. Colvin and Co., were 
requested in December 1829 to forward 
my accounts for those yeifrs to Europe, 
which they promised to do, but instead 
of which they sent them to Sylhet, a 
place 1 never was at, and I only got 


them from the firm on my ilfeturn to Ben- 
gal at the end of last year. As 1 was 
ordered from Calcutta to Meerutt in 
December, which place I did not reach 
till the end of March, I had no oppor- 
tunity of enforcing payment personally. 
On the 23d of February (not wishing to 
trust to promises of purchasing Govern- 
ment paper,) 1 addressed a letter to Col- 
vin and Co. apprising them that on the 
16th April I should authorize Mr. Abbott 
to receive from them the sum of 10,500 
Sa. Rs. The following is part of the re- 
ply of the firm, bearing on this letter, 
date 2d March: “We observe the change 
in your arrangements, that instead of, as 
formerly requested, inventing the sum of 
10,500 siccas in the 4 per cent, loan on 
16th April, wo are to pay the amount over 
to Mr. John Abbott, to whom you will 
give authority to receive it.” Mr. Abbott 
having given up the idea of acting as 
agent, I was compelled to write to my 

friend Mr. E (2d April.) In the 

letter to him I enclosed a draft at sight 
on Colvin and Co. for 10,500 Rs. to be 
presented on the day the money was due, 
and which was presented and payment 
refused. I wrote to Messrs. Colvin and 
Co. informing them of the course 1 had 
adopted on the same day that I wrote to 

Mr. E . I received a letter from 

Colvin and Co. on the 20th April last, 
four days after the sum alluded to was 
due, and whf»ch bears the Calcutta post 
mark of the 9th ; so that they did not 
afford lime for a reply, and in which they 
wished me to allow my funds to remain 
undisturbed for the present. They not 
having heard from me, of course they 
were bound to pay the 10,500 Rs.; in 
fact, independent of all this, it ought to 
have been put into Government paper on 
the 12th January last. — I am. Sir, Ac. 
(Signed) Henry Taylor, Mynpooree, 
14th November, 1833.- — Henry Taylor, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 68th Regt. N. I. 
Mynpooree. Sir, — I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 14th 
instant, and to state that in compliance 
with your request, I have handed it over 
to the members of the late firm of Messrs. 
Colvin and Co. for tkeir perusal. I regret 
however to inform you, that it is quite 
out of my power to render you atiy as- 
sistance in the situation in which you are 
unfortunately placed. Yours obediently, 
(Signed) E. Macnaghten. Assignee of 
the late firm of Colvin and Co. Assig- 
nee’s Office, Court House, 23d November, 
1833. — To Messrs. Alexander Colvin, 
Wm. Ainslie, Bazett D. Colvin, Thos. 
Anderson, and Daniel Ainslie, Calcutta. 
Sirs, — I beg to enclose you a copy of a 
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letter from the Assignee of your late firm, 
and have to request you will give me an 
answer to mine of the 14th ultimo, ad- 
ilressed to him, and which was put into 
your hands. I am, Sirs, your obedient 
servant, Henry Taylor. Mynpooree, 
l.'jth Dec. 1833. — Henry Taylor, Esq. 
Surgeon, Mynpooree. Dear Sir, — Webeg 
to acknowledge the icceipt of your letter 
of the I5th ultimo, requesting us to give 
you an answer to your communication to 
Mr. E. Macnaghten of the 14th Novem- 
ber. Our agreeing or differing in opinion 
with jou, as to your right to a priority in 
the payment of your demand, can now in 
no way affect your interests; and our only 
reason for enteAng on the subject is, if 
possible, to remove Iroin your mind any 
idea which you may entertain of our having 
treated you differently from our other 
constituents. That you have a just and 
equitable claim uj)on our estate fer the 
amount of your balance we readily admit, 
and si m erely do we wish we could add 
we were jtiepared to discharge it, and all 
other similar obligations to the many 
friends who have suffered in our misfor- 
tunes. Wo regret that any mistake or 
delay should have occurred in the trans- 
mission of your accounts to England, but 
we do not see what argument is to be 
iounded on the fact of your not having 
acknowledged the receipt of them and 
stated your wishes respecting the balance, 
on you return to Calcutta.., You were 
not ignorant of the terms on which wo 
held money at interest, for wc have your 
express consent to them, with respect to 
the account of 1828, in your letter from 
Allahabad of the 30th October 182^1, and 
even without this, you must be aware that 
we could not allow a high rate of interest 
on money held at immediate call. Your 
demand was accordingly noted as due at 
the usual period of three months from 
the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
January, but unfortunately about the time 
your notice expired, the calls upon us 
had increased to such an extent, that, in 
justice to our more distant creditors, we 
could not longer continue our payments. 
That you have been involved in our ruin 
we deeply regret, bj^t we hope you will 
acquit us of having acted otherwise than 
you would have approved of, had you 
been in England instead of in this country. 
We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Alexander Colvin. For self 
and late partners. F. S. Althbugh it is 
not a matter of much moment, we may 
also observe, that your letter from Chass 
of the 10th January bears the Hazareebagh 
post mark of the 12th, and the Calcutta 
mark of the Ifith, It was replied to on the 
following day. (Signed) A. C. as above. 


Lady William Bentinck landed from 
the Pilot vessel Guide, which was towed 
up to Calcutta by the Enterprime. Her 
Ladyship came in 11. M. Ship Curucoa, 
from Madras, and left the Frigate at the 
Sand-heads. 

Salt Sales . — The first Salt sale of the 
year will take place on the 14th of March. 
The quantity for sale this year is 45 lakhs 
of maunds, being two lakhs lees than the 
quantity put up during each of the two 
years preceding. The motive for thus 
reducing the supply, we understand to be 
the accumulated stock uncleaied by the 
purchasers, which has gone on increasing 
for some years past to a very inconvenient 
state. 

Estate of Fergusson and Co . — The first 
public sale, that has come to our know- 
ledge, of claims on the recently fallen 
films, was advertised intake place on 4th 
of March, at Jenkins, Low, and Co., when 
two claims on the estate of Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Co., for the amounts of r». 
3,G83, and rs. 9,240, each duly verified 
by accounts current, and the signature of 
the assignees, were put up at auction. 
The biddings were any thing but spiiited ; 
for some time the lots hung at two pice, 
and ultimately they were withdrawn at 
one anna in the rupee. 

Runjeet Singh . — Rumours are afloat 
that Runjeet Singh, i^ anticipation of 
his own death, has ploCla his son Kurruk 
Singh on the guiAee, and abdicated in 
favour of the young man, who is to the 
last degree weak and imbecile. A letter 
from a gentleman residing at Lahore, 
which has been published in one of theMo- 
fussil papers, describes the nature of the 
Muha Raja’s complaint. He^has an acute 
attack of liver, which he has in some 
measure subdued by abstinence. He re- 
fuses to take any medicine. Dr. Gerard, 
who has returned from his travels, to 
Lahore, advised His Majesty to use beer. 

Return of Bengalee CooUes . — About a 
fortnight ago, a French man-of-war ar- 
rived in the river, the object of her visit 
was to bring back to Calcutta about two 
hundred and sixty Bengalee Coolies, who 
were hired in Calcutta three or four years 
ago, and sent to the Island of Bourbon to 
work as labourers. The number origi- 
nally engaged was about five hundred; 
some of whom have died, others have 
gone to the neighbouring island of Mauri- 
tius. They were extremely dissatisfied 
with their situation and expressed a 
strong desire to return. 

Cvoil^ Servite Annuity Fund . — W e were 
occupied most part of the morning in at- 
tendance at a Meeting of Members of tbs 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, held also in 
the Town Hall at eleven o’clock, accord- 
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ing to advertisement, “ to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of acquiescing in 
the terms of a Memorial from the Mana- 
gers of the Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, 
praying that annuities may be payable to 
the representatives of annuitants up to 
the period of their demise, on consider- 
ation of an increase in the fine, propor- 
tionate to the increased risk incurred by 
the Honourable Court.”, There were 
fourteen gentlemen present, and Mr. 
Pattle was in the chair. The resolutions 
that were adopted, having several blanks 
for figures not filled in at the Meeting, 
we must defer publishing them, until we 
can obtain a perfect copy. In the mean 
time we will give a sketch of the proceed- 
ings. Some preliminary conversation 
tookplacejas to theinterpietation of a pas- 
sage ip the Court’s letter, which, in an- 
swer to an offer of the Trustees of the 
Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, to make a 
proportionate payment pro rafa if required, 
for the concession solicited, stated the 
Court’s willingness to grant this boon to 
the Service, upon their paying an addi- 
tional fine proportioned to the increased 
risk.” Some thought the Court intended 
the service to pay the entire value of the 
few mouths thus added to the average 
term of the annuities ; but the prevailing 
opinion was, that both the words them- 
selves andstheir^^feience to the Bombay 
proposition, sup^ted the more natural 
construction, that th^ increase of pur- 
chase money to be paid on taking an 
annuity so modified, was to be a rateable 
increase, on the same footing as the an- 
nuities are now purchased, the annuitant 
paying only half the entire value and the 
Company (n^inally so) the other moiety. 
Mr. H. T. Piinsep, entered into some 
calculations to shew that it would be un- 
wise to reject the Court’s offer as above 
interpreted, — that eveiy pension would 
thereby receive un average increase of 
£500 for an average term of six months, 
now unpaid for, which, at the age of 47 
years, would, by the calculations udi>pted 
in the Annuity Fund Rules, be worth a 
present payment of about 2080 rs., so 
that on the average every annuitant would 
have to pay about 1000 rs. more than he 
now paid. Adverting also to a proposi- 
tion lately sent hon\e to pay the annuities 
quarterly^ instead of at the end of each 
year* be shewed that this would cost the 
Fund a difference of interest equal to 
about £22 lOs. per annum, which repre- 
sented a principal sum very nearly equal 
to the value of the other cnodification. 
So4hat the additional sum to be paid for 
both objects, would be about 2000 rs. to 
each annuitant. He then drew up a set 
of Resolutions, founded upon the above 


statements, and representing to the (Jourt 
that there appeared to he so large a sur- 
plus alreadv accumulated in the Fund, 
that it could well bear tbc additional 
charge prospectively, both for the present 
and for future incumbents, without any 
further tax upon the Service. Mr, Man- 
gles, adverting to what had recently been 
done with a view to alter the constitution 
of the Fund, observed that, if this new 
proposition went home, the Court would 
have three, if not four propositions before 
them from the service, almost at the same 
time, and he much feared it would tend 
to indispose the Court to grant any of 
their requests. The Fund surplus had 
already been disposed in the jilans 
submitted. It would, in his opinion, be 
most expedient to wait the issue of the 
applications now on the way to the Court 
before taking up the present subject, and 
he promised an amendment to that ef- 
fect,— which was lost, having only seven 
votes. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then urged 
upon the Meeting the consideration that 
it would be disrespectful to delay reply- 
ing to a letter of the Court of Diiectors, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
adopt some resolutions to prepare modi- 
fied rules for adoption, or otherwise, by 
the service, which rules must be sent in 
circulation, in order that the votes of the 
service might be ascertained at a future 
Meeting. His string of resolutions was 
then put to*. the vote, and at first only 
seven hands were held up for them, but 
finally, after a little explanation and alter- 
ation, they were carried by a majority, 
comprising the requisite number of votes. 
— CotSrier.. 

Canes of sel f-murder at Delhi. — 1’he fol- 
lowing is tbe Report of the cases of self- 
murder attempted and perpetrated, in the 
city of Delhi, during the year 1833, which 
has been sent in to the Magistrate ; — 

Died. Recovered. 
By Opium ... 44 6 

, — Arsenic ... 1 1 .5 

— Bang Ganja . . 0 9 

— Leaping into wells 9 .5 

— Leaping from house- 
tops .... 1 14 

65 39 

Daring Murder at Allahahad.~~-A most 
daring murder was committed at Allaha- 
bad on the evening of the 8th of January. 
Twd men dressed like house hearers went 
to the quaHers of the Sergeant Major of 
the 12th Regiment Native Infantry, and 
said they were sent by the commanding 
officer of the Regiment to call the Suba- 
dar of the 4th Company, Buckram Sing. 
The Sergeant-Major immediately sent for 
the Subadar and informed him of the 
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niessajffe, widi in llif* moan time the two 
men went away. The Siibadar dressed 
hitnseir, put on his sword and sash, and 
repaired to the commanding ofljcer, who 
said that he had not sent for him ; but 
iliat some one must have been playing 
tricks with him, and then dismissed him 
to the lines. The poor follow made his 
obeisance and retired. On his way back 
he had to cross the bod of a nullah, which 
he had no sooner a])[>roached, than two 
men attacked him Irom behind with 
swords, and gave him scveial scveic cuts. 
Ilis cries were heaid by a Gentleman in 
his bungalow close by, who went with his 
servants and lanterns to the spot, but 
found the Sul)stlHr senseless and welter- 
ing in his blood. He was taken to the 
hospital, but expired soon after. The 
next morning a paper written in common 
Hindee was attached to a pillar of the 
guard room, accusing a man of the same 
regiment of the name of Matabeg of 
having committed the murder ; and as 
there were two men of that name in the 
Regiment, they were both seized and ex- 
amined; but having proved that they wore 
at some other place at the time of the 
murder, they were both dismissed, and 
the murderer remains yet to be disco- 
vered. The murdered man bore an excel- 
lent character in the Regiment, and was 
not known to be at enmity with any one. 
He had served long in the army and had 
intended to take his pension^in about six 
weeks. 

H. M. I6th Regt. of Foot marched into 
Cantonments yesterday, and occupied the 
lines lately vacated by the 44th. — Major 
Low was expected to arrive at Liftjknow 
yesterday. His Majesty intended meeting 
him, and welcoming his return in the out- 
skirts of the city. 

We hear that when Henry Owen, Esq. 
took charge of the judges’ office, about a 
month ago, there were no less than a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred civil suits on the 
file. He has since, we understand, made 
over two hundred cases of trifling amount 
to the adjudication of the Sudder Ameen, 
who has managed to pass judgment upon 
half that nnmber. — The decision of one 
hundred cases in t|^e short space of a 
month, supposing none of his judgments 
have been, or will be, reversed by the su- 
perior court, reflects credit on the talents 
and activity of the Sudder Ameen. 

It is said that the Benares division of 
the army is to be incorporated with the 
Dinapoor, and the General Officer thus 
rendered disposable will be removed to 
Neemuch ; the future head-quarters of the 
“ Western Division” to comprise the Mey- 
▼ar, Malwah, and Rajpotana Field Forces. 


Benares will henceforth bo a Brigadier's 
command.— We think it more likely, sup- 
posing the report of throwing the Dina- 
porc andBenMres divisions into one, to be 
correct, that the head-quarters of the new 
division will be fixed at the capital of the 
junior presidency. Agra will be separated 
from Meerut, and with the throe at pre- 
sent independent field forces, constitute 
the Agra Division of the Army. 

The Assignees of some of the late 
Agency houses, after threatening for a 
long time, have at length proceeded to ex- 
treme measures, and obtained warrants 
from the sheriff of Calcutta for the arrest 
of several debtors in the upper provinces. 
Leaving out of consideration the cruoltv, 
we doubt the policy of the measure. To 
the debtor deeply involved, arrest is a po- 
sitive benefit : to the creditors of the fallen 
houses, a positive loss, by a simple process 
in the Insolvent Court. 

On Dit . — A rum' ur has been very pre- 
valent during the last week, that the 2d 
Brigade Horse Artillery, and H. M. I6ih 
Lancers, arc to be removed to Agra, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation can be completed, 
consequent to the recent order connected 
with the Establishment of the Agra Pre- 
sidency. 

Examination of the Pupils of the Hindu 
College , — The distribution of»the Prizes 
to the students of Hindoo College, 
took place yesterfLy, at the Town-hall, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Calcutta presided, and se- 
veral distinguished members of the Euro- 
pean community, ladies and gentleuien, 
were also present. The concourse of 
natives assembled was imqpense; not a 
native of respectability, we should sup- 
pose, was absent, and altogether there 
must have been several thousands col- 
lected together on this most interesting 
occasion, all, in so far as we could observe, 
most attentive to the proceedings. It is, 
we conceive, one of the most gratifying 
exhibitions that Calcutta affords, proving, 
as it does, that the natives, of this part of 
India at least, so fully appreciate the im- 
portance of education, and justifying those 
bright hopes of the future destinies of this 
country which it is so cheering to every 
philanthropist to ind^alge. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to witness such a scene, 
and not to be wafted by imagination far 
beyond the limits of the dull present, and 
to figure toqneself some of these children, 
in whose minds the germ of intellect and 
patriotic senlriment is budding forth, shed- 
ding lustre on the country of their birth, 
and aiding, by exalted morality and talent, 
bv enlarged and comprehensive views, to 
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elevate it to a high and honourable rank 
among the nations. —After the distribution 
of the prizes, which wore numerous and 
handsome, chiefly books, a youth, named 
Kylas Dutt, read an Essay on government, 
which was extremely creditable, even with- 
out reference to the difficulty of its being 
composed in a foreign language, and which 
was delivered, with some slight excep- 
tions, with ^reat propriety of accent and 
emphasis. Then followed the recitations, 
in which the various speakers,— some, nay 
most, of them extremely young, — acquitted 
themselves to the general satisfaction of 
the crowded audience. The first, “Logic,” 
by a very little fellow, Bucharam Doss, 
was spoken with so much humour, such an 
evident appreciation of the joke, that we 
believe it astonished as much as it pleased 
the audience. Cato's soliloquy was also 
extremely well delivered by Kummulkis- 
sen Bahadoor ; and Launcelot Gobbo ^ — 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole 
of the recitations, was also given with 
infinite spirit and gusto^ though the re- 
citer, Oomachurn Dutt, was also quite an 
urchin. In short, they were all so exceed- 
ingly good, that it is scarcely fair to par- 
ticularize any of the recitations. — After 
the recitations, a Persian Essay was read, 
which was said to display considerable 
talent.—* On the table there lay many 
drawings, %urvq^, and maps, some of 
which were strikingly ijieritorious, and all 
of them creditably executed. The land 
surveys are the results of actual measure- 
ments, the science being practically studied 
by the boys; — they were all neatly exe- 
cuted, as were most of the maps. There 
was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold 
and correct, apd some coloured landscapes, 
equally good. Indeed, nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the whole exhibi- 
tion, and we sincerely hope that the in- 
valuable institution to which it is owing 
may go on and prosper. — ^The Hindoo 
College is supported partly by govern- 
ment and partly by the public, but its 
management is entirely conducted by a 
public committee. Under these circum- 
stances, we have always a regular notice 
of tbe time of the annual examination, 
which is usually held in a public place, 
and at a time when all can conveniently 
attend at this interesiting exhibition. But 
not BO the Sangserit College. That insti- 
tution is supported entirely by govern- 
ment, and its management is committed to 
a few public functionaries. We have, ac- 
cordingly, little or DO chance of being 
present at its examinations, which are 
held in some obscuve corner of the Hindoo 
College buildings, and at a time when few 
can think of attending them— to wit, seven 
in the morning. 


We understand that it is contemplated 
to abolish the Medical Board, and con- 
duct the duties of superintendence through 
an Inspector-general, with inspectors, and 
deputy inspectors, in place of superintend- 
ing surgeons. 

Shah Shnja. — There is a report that 
Shah Shuja, ex-King of Cabul, has made 
an overture to the British Government, 
by which he declares his willingness to 
open the navigation of the Indus, in re- 
turn for any assistance they maybe pleased 
to afford him in his war with the Anmers 
of Scinde. As Shah Shuja is the Cabul 
Ifgitimate, and Scinde has already been a 
tributary state of his [dominions ; it re- 
mains for the eastern pflliticians to de- 
cide whether it is bettor to take the Shah 
under our protection, on good and equita- 
ble terms, or allow him to derive the re- 
quired assistance from Kunjeet Sing, 
whose ideas of speculative benevolence 
are not likely to prevent his affording 
supplies of men and money, and reaping 
the advantages of his outlay.— 
Observer. 

Mhow. — Our correspondent at Mhow 
has kindly furnished us with the follow- 
ing important intelligence, dated February 
17, 1834: “ There may be a commotion 
here when wo least expect it. Ilurree 
Holkar, who has been in confinement in 
the fort of Muhaisir for the last sixteen 
years, has recently been released by a 
party of Bhe^ls, and has laid claim to the 
guddee ; he bids fair to succeed too, for 
he has 200 Arabs, 2 or 3,000 Mahrattas, 
and a horde of Bheels, (these latter play- 
ing the very devil in the country) and is 
to be*" at Indore to-morrow, where, of 
course, a despersite tumashu will be enact- 
ed. We are not to interfere, but, as old 
Rodjer (Wyatt’s jockey) was wont to 
observe, when his opinion as to the event 
of a race was asked, “ dekhay chayhay.” 
I do not see how we can remain quiet 
spectators of the tussle. If we do, I 
should not be surprised if the Bheels, af- 
ter sacking Indore, should pay us a visit 
for the same purpose. You cannot ima- 
gine more complete savages than this race 
are, nor human nature more degraded and 
depraved than in tjiem. They go per- 
fectly naked, and huddle themselves 
together at night, just like the beasts of 
the fields, for the sake of the warmth of 
one another's bodies. We shall have this 
country in a blaze, in one sense or the 
other, shortly. 

Salaries of Civil Servants. — The pro- 
jected arrangements regarding the salmes 
of the higher branches of the civil service 
are, we have been informed as follows : 
collectors on their first appointment are 
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to receJ^e 24,900 R«. per annum, to be in- 
creased afterwards to 26,0OO and 28,000; 
the judicial to be considered the ^rst 
branch of the service. Civil and Sessions 
Judges to receive 30,000 Rs. per annum, 
and after reaching that period at which 
they might be entitled to a commissioner- 
ship, '33,000 Rs. This (33,000) is to 
be the Aiture salary of commissioners. 
This last item is a most incomprehensible 
reduction, and the favour shewn to the 
judicial branch is a further exemplifica- 
tion of the old system of giving the most 
pay to those who have least to do. Two 
commissinnerships are absorbed, and the 
salary of the holders of the remaining ap- 
pointments reduftd. Why these men, 
harassed heretofore by excess of duty,' 
and now in some instances oppressed 
with an additional imposition, should bo 
deprived of that pay which they so hardly 
earn, we are at a loss to imagine. Go- 
vernors-General and members of council 


Rs. 4,9l,425-15-7i and the lattai;, 
Rs." 3,25,902- 13-({, and the balan<^e In 
hand amounts to Rs. 24,67,1 47-0-9|f 
which more^ than covers the estin^ated 
value of the* annuities now on the regis- 
ter, stated to be Rs. 24,46,086-8<-2.\. 
This apparent prosperity of the Fund, 
‘ however, may be fallacious ; we have some 
fears on the subject, observing that the 
present annual charge is estimated at 
Rs. 3,68,645 — being Rs. 43,029 more than 
than that of the past year, and that the 
pensions of widows admitted in 1833, 
alone involve an estimated capital of 
Rs. 2,90,645-2-6, almost exactly three- 
fifths of the whole income. 

Opium , — The following arc the parti- 
culars of the sale of 3000 chests of the 
Company's opium, held at the Exchange 
rooms on the 20th of February, viz. 

Chests Average. Net Proceeds. 
Patna, . 2100 956 8 4 20,08,700 

Benares, 900 938 3 6 8,44,400 


still remain as to salary equally well as 
before. Why? That pleasant little apo- 
logue of the boys and the frogs, should 
be read in the Council Chamber at Cal- 
cutta twice a month. 

Postage by the Forbes Steamer . — From 
an advertisement which has appeared in 
the Government Gazette, we learn that 
•the postage of letters to be sent to Eng- 
land by the Forbes, has been fixed at one 
Rupee the Sicca weight, and that all 
letters must be sent in by the 13th of 
April. 

Sailing of the Forbes Steamer.-^ We 
learn that the Forbes steamer which was to 
have taken her departure for Suez on ^he 
1 st of May next, will proceed thither on the 
1 5th of April next. Accommodation will 
be aiforded for nine passengers ; viz. three 
from Bengal, and two each from Bombay, 
Madras and Ceylon. The price of pas- 
sage money is fixed at 1000 Rupees, ex- 
clusive of ten Rupees a day to the com- 
mander of the vessel for table allowance. 

The Ganges steamer was despatched 
on Wednesday last to the Aracan coast 


Total Proceeds, — 28,53,100 

Indigo, BuMon, Public Securiiies. — Hth 
March, 1834. — Indigo . — The importation 
of produce to the 28th Feb. inclusive is 
reported at fy. mds. 91,651 34 6 against 
fy. mds. 1,20,946 13 8 to corresponding 
period last year. The delivery* in the 
past week has been fy.athds. 288 22 2. 
The exports to^ 24tVCFeb. inclusive are 
given as below : 

To Great BfUaln . 46,094 
France .... 30,281 
nited States . . 1,998 

ulphs. &c. . . 1,074 * 



Increased since our last by fy. mds. 3.665 
Bullion . — The following sales are re- 
ported for the past week : 

Spanish ) 5,000 ps. a sa. rs. 206 4 pr. 100 
Dollars i 3.300 ,. a „ 208 0 .. 

Busman { ® ® 

PubUc Securities . — The fluctuation in 


with Mr. Secretary Maesween, who will 
pass a month in that district, making 
enquiries into its state, with the view of 
preparing a rejport for government. 

Bengal Military Fund . — By the state- 
ment of receipts and disbuiUements of 
the Bengal Military Fund during the 
year 1833, the amount and value of the 
annuities with which it is bUrthened, 
and the particulars of the pensions to 
widows, and passage money and outfit to 
officers grants during ,the past year, it 
appears that the receipts have exceeded 
the disbursements by upwards of a lakh 
and a half of rupees, the former being 

East India and Col. Mag. VoL. vili. No 


the past week is a depreciation in the 
value of the Remittable Loan equal to 
4 annas per cent, compared with its for- 
mer position. The following are the ratea 
of the day : ^ 

To buy. T5 latl 
Sa. Rs. 

Remit. Loan, 6 pr. et. prem. 24 8 28 8p. ct. 

Vf I 831 to 1040 do. 0 12 0 4.. 

i 3do. 1041 to 1440 do. 0 4 par 

* «u.« 4 .. 

TblrdSpr.ct do.3 fl 3,8 .. 

Fourpr. ct. . . . disct.O 8 1*0., 

Bank of Bengal Stock pram. 4,0000 a 3,900p. 411, 
Union Bank Shares value 2.500 a 2.300 i 

45. August. a 
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The entire expense of the late foolish 
exhibition of fire works, is stated to be 
12,200 Rupees.^ 

At a European general court-martial, 
assembled at Delhi, on the 26 tb of July, 
1838, of which Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau, 
of the Artillery, was President, Lieut. 
Frederick Vauglian McGrath, 62d regt., 
N. I., was arraigned on the following 
charge : -2- Charge. “ For uiiofficer-Hke 
conduct, and conduct disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances.— “ First. Having 
on the night of the 1 1th of June, 1833, 
in the city of Delhi, committed a shame- 
ful outrage, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the Channdney Chouk, and sub- 
jected himself to the disgrace of being 
pursued and placed in restraint by the 
native Police officers. — “Second. Having 
assaulted and struck the Police officers 
with a whip, when in the execution of 
their duty, and having when detained by 
them, applied to them the most foul and 
gross abuse. — Third. “Having, on the 
same night, at the Cotwalley Chebootra, 
insulted the Civil Magistrate, in the exe- 
cution of his office, declaring that he was 
not fit to be associated with, and calling 
to a gentleman seated in the magistrate’s 
buggy, come out of that damned black- 
guardly buggy. — “Fourth. Having, the 
next morniug^2th of .Tune, 1833, sent a 
Challenge to fight < duel to the magis- 
trate, for his condifi-t in the execution of 
his duty, or on pretence of words alleged 
to be said by the magistrate while in the 
execution of his duty.” Upon which 
ciiarge the Court came to the follow- 
ing decision ; — Finding. “ Tho Court 
having Uiaturely weighed and con- 
sidered what has been urged against the 
prisoner, Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me 
Grath, of the 62d regt. N. I., together 
with what the prisoner has adduced in his 
defence, have come to the following deci- 
sion: — “Of the first instance of the 
ocharge, he is not guilty. — “Of the se- 
cond instance of the charge, he is not 
guilty, — “Of the third instance of the 
charge, he is not guilty. — “Of the fourth 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. 
** The Court do therefore fully acquit the 
prisoner,' Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me* 
Groth, of the t2d regt., N. I., of the 
^ whole and every part of the charge pre- 
Ibnfidagainathim.”— Confirmed, (Signed) 
W. C. BBirtZNCK, Commander-in-Chief. 
, Lieut. hfc*(7rath is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

At a European general court-martial, 
asBembl«d at Delhi, on Monday, the 19th 
of Atignst, 1033, of which Lieut. Col. 


J. P. Boileau, of the ArtiKery, was Pre- 
sident, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
62d N. I., was arraigned on the following 
charge.— C/iargC. ‘ ‘ For unofficer like con- 
duct, and conduct unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 
stances: — “ Having, in the city of Delhi, 
on the night of the 1 1th of .Tune, 1833, 
on the occasion of Capt. Arnold and Lieut. 
M*Grath being confined by the Police, 
attempted by violence and abuse, to ef- 
fect the release of those' officers, and hav- 
ing attempted to draw the (^otwal’s dag- 
ger from his waist. — “Second. Having, 
on the same night, at the Cotwally Che- 
bootra, when the magistrate had arrived, 
to entpire into the difair, grossly and 
'foully abused the Police officers, and to 
such an extent, as to excite attempted 
violence on his person. — “Third. Having, 
the next morning borne a challenge to 
fight a duel to the magistrate, for his con- 
duct in the aforesaid execution of his 
duty, or on pretence of alleged language 
of the magistrate in the execution of his 
duty.” Upon which charge the Court 
came to the following decision : — Finding, 
— “ The Court having duly weighed 
and considered the evidence brought for- 
ward on the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner has urged in his de- 
fence, is of opinion, that he, Ensign Ken- 
ward Wallace Elmslie, C2d regt,, N. I., 
W'ith regard to the “ First instance of the 
charge, is»not guilty. — “ Second instance 
of the charge, is not guilty. — “ Third in- 
stance of the charge, is not guilty. — 
“ The Court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
G2a regt., N. I., of the whole and every 
part of the charge preferred against him.” 
Confirmed, (Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 
Commander in Chief. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — 6th February, 
Comet Macnaghten, 3rd Assistant to the 
Agent to the Gov. Gen. in Rajpootana to 
proceed to Kotah to relieve Mr. L. Wil- 
kinson, and to officiate as Political Agent 
at that place.— Mr. L. Wilkinson, when 
relieved by Cornet Macnaghten, to pro- 
ceed to Bhdpaul, to relieve Major Alves, 
and officiate as Political Agent at Bho- 
paul.— Miyor Alves to proceed to Ajmere, 
to relieve Lieut. Col. Speir8,and assume 
charge of l4ie Office of Agent to the Gov. 
Gen. for the States of Rajpootana.— 
Lieut. Col. Speirs to proceed to Neemuch, 
to relieve Capt. Paeley, and act as Poli- 
tical Agent at Neemuch, on a consoli- 
dated allowance of 2,000 rs. per mens^ 
Capt. Pasley is to place himself at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-chief.; 
Mr. T. Church to be Deputy Resident at 
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I'rmce of \^ale6* Island, and to officiate 
us Resident at Singapore, during the ab- 
Nouce of Mr. Murchison. — Mr. J. W. 
Salmond, to be first Assistant to the De- 
puty Resident at Prince of Wales' Island, 
and to officiate as Deputy Resident until 
further orders.— 10th, Mr. T. Plowden to 
officiate as Senior member of the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board, during the absence of Sir. 
0. D’Oyly, to the Sand Heads. — Mr. J. 
Lawrcll, to officiate, until further orders, 
us Salt Agent of the 24 Pergunnahs. — 
13th, Mr. G. Mainwaring to officiate as 
Gov. Gen. at Benares, during the absence 
of Ml . Gorton.-®24th, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
to officiate as Chief Secretary to Govt, 
during the absence of Mr. C. Maesween. — 
Mr. S. J. Becher, having exceeded the 
period witliin which he ought to have 
qualified himself in the Native Languages 
for the Public Seivicc, has been ordered 
to return to England. — 3rd March, Mr. 
R. Walker, to officiate as first Dep. Col- 
lector of Customs, dming the absence of 
Mr. J. Hunter, to China. — Mr. A. F. 
Donnelly, to officiate as 2nd Dep. Col- 
lector, until the return of Mr. Bracken. 

Furloughs. — Mr. W. T. Robertson, 
Mr. R, E. Cunliffe. — Mr. John Hunter, 
to China. — Mr. G. F. Thompson to N. S. 
Wales. 

MILITARY API’OINTMRNTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CHANGES, &c. /rom 25 Jan, to 12 
Mar.\ 834. Infantry. — Major M.t’J. Paul to 
be Lieut. Col., vice T. Taylor, retired — 
2nd regt. L. C. Capt. G. I. Shadwell to 
be Major. — Lieut. F. Wholer to be Capt. 
— Super. Lieut. M. N. Ogilvy is brcfhght 
on the effective strength of the regt. — 
9th regt. N. I., Capt. J. Fagan to be Maj. ; 
Lieut. W. Beckett to be Capt.; Ens. R. 
St. J. Lucas to be Lieut., vice Paul, pro- 
moted. — 18th regt. N. I., Ens. G. P. 
Austen to be Lieut., vice Wallace, inva- 
lided. — Lieut. H. Rigby of Engineers to 
be Ass. to the Garrison Engineer of Fort 
W illiam and Civil Architect at the Pre- 
sidency. — iCapt. R. Hawkes, 9th regt. L. 
C. is permitted, at his own request, to re- 
sign the situation of 2nd Ass. Adjutant 
General of the Army.— yThe orders direct- 
ing Lieut. A. C. Spottiswoode to act as 
Adjutant to 37th regt. N. during the 
absence df Lieut. Loveday, and Lieut. 
H. Hunter to act as Adjutant to the left 
wing of 58th regt. N. I. detached to Se- 
crora, are confirmed. — Lieut. J. 0. Lums- 
daine of 58th regt. N. I. is' appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Brig. Gen. W. Richards, 0. 
-iB — Ther appointment in G. O. of 4th 
Dec. of Lieut. J. G. B. Paton to be Adju- 
tant of 47th regt. N. I. is cancelled— The 


order appointing 2nd Lieut. M. Dawes id 
act as Ass. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd haft* 
Artillery, vice Dallas, appointed to offi- 
ciate as Commissary of Oi^nance, is con- 
firmed. — J. McDowell to be 1st. member, 
J. Langstaff to be 2nd member, and Sur- 
geon J. Swiney to be 3rd member of the 
Medical Board, vice Robinson, retired, — 
Surgeon W. Panton to bo a superintending 
Surgeon. ; Ass. Surgeon B. Burt to be 
Surgeon. — The orders appointing Lieut. 
J. Locke, 22nd regt. N. 1. to officiate as 
Station Staff at Lucknow, during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Denby, and Lieut. G. 
Hamilton to act as Adjutant to 53rd regt. 
N. I. during the absence of Lieut. O. W. 
Span, are confirmed. — Capt. S. P. C. Hum- 
frays of 36th regt. N. I. is appointed to 
officiate as Majnr of Brigade at Mhow 
during the absence of Major Parker. — 
Capt. G. Young, 70th regt. N. I. to act as 
Member of Military Board on the depart- 
ure of Lieut. Col. Craigio. — Capt. £. P. 
Gowan to act as Secretary and Accountant 
to Military Board, vice Young. — Lt. J. 
Hamilton, 9th L.C., who was nominated 
to officiate as Brigade MAjor on the Estab., 
is appointed to the Moywar Field Force. 
— The order appointing Lieut. C. Corfield 
to act as Adjutant to 47th regt. N. I., is 
confirmed. — Lieut. G. Johnston of 46th 
regt. is appointed to ac^#as liPterp. and 
Quar. Mast, to 51st;^c^. N. I. during the 
absence of Lieut. Ifb.mb. — Cornet C. M. 
Gascoyne of 5th L. C. is appointed to act 
as Tnterp. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd L. C. 
until further orders. — Lieut. J. F. Brad- 
ford of 1st regt. is appointed to oct^s 
Interp. and Quar. Mast, to 9th L. C. un- 
til Lieut. Tucker's recovery. — *Siieut. G.H. 
Fagan is brought on the effective strength 
of the Engineers, vice Wood, dec, — The 
div. order directing Lieut. E. S. Lloyd, 
49th regt. to act as Adjutant to the Nus- 
seree batt. during the illness of Lieut. 
O’Brien, is confirmed. — The reg. order 
appointing Lieut. E. M. Blair to act as 
Adjutant to 5th regt. L. C. during the 
absence of Lieut. Wheatley, is confirmed. 
— Lieut. J. H. Daniell is appointed to act 
as Adjutant to the 2nd brigade H. Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Dashwood. 
Lieut. G. W, Williams of 29th regt. is 
appointed to act as Inter(>. and Quar. Must, 
to 18th regt. N. 1. during the absence of 
Lieut. Brown — Ens. S. P. D. Tulloch, 
S. W. Buller, J. C. Robertson, and R. 
Robertson are brought on the effective 
strength of the Infantry. — Lieut. Col. C. 
H. Lloyd is ap;^inted to the command of 
the European InvaRds at Chunar.— 2l8t 
regt. N. I., Ens. T. James to be Lieut^ 
vice Cook, invalided. — Ens. T. C, Birch 
r2 
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is brought on the effective strength of the 
Infantry, vice Wight, retired. — Surgeon 
J. Lang^aff to be 1st member, Surgeon 
Swiney to be 2nd member of the Medi- 
cal Board, vice M'Dowell, retired. 

asMOVALB AND POSTINGS.— Ens. B. 
W. R. Jenner, 64th regt. is attached to 
Ramghur batt.— Lieut. Col. J. Anderson 
from 62nd •to 8th regt. N. I.— Lieut. Col. 
T. Dundas from 8th to 21st regt. N. I. 
— Lieut. Col. C. F. Wild is posted to 
62nd regt. N. I. — Ass. Surgeon C. Newton 
from I7tb to 48th regt. N. I. — Ens. J. 
‘Thompson to do duty with 55th regt. N. I. 
— Artillery — Capt. T. Hickman to 3rd Co. 
3th batt.— Lieut. J.Fordyce from 4th Co. 
2nd batt. to 1 st. Co. 4th batt. — Lieut. J . 
Brind to 7th Co. 6th batt. — Lieut. R. 
Waller to Ist troop, 3rd brigade, H, A. 
— Lieut.E. D. A. Todd from 3rd Co. 2nd 
batt. to 8th Co. 6th batt. — Lieut. J. H. 
Campbell from 3rd Co. 4th batt. to 1st 
Cl. 3rd batt.— Lieut. R. Maule from 7th 
Co. 7th batt. to 3rd Co. 4th batt. — Lieut. 
T. wards from 1st Co. 3rd batt. to 5th 
Co. 7th batt. — Lieut. W. Barr to 2nd Co. 
2nd batt. — Lieut. R. C. Shakespear from 
2nd Co. 6th batt. to 1st. Co. 3rd batt. — 
Lieut. W; Timbrell to 4th Co. 2nd batt. 
—Lieut. M. Dawes to 2nd Co. 6th batt. 
RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE. — Sur- 

f eon J. Savage from 5th August, 1833— 
lieut.Col.P. ^aaHng from 4th June, 1831 
— Capt. R. Burton i^nn I2th June, 1832 
—Surgeon J. McDowell. 

INVALIDED. — Lieut. C.Cook 2l8tregt. 
N. I. 

aFuRLOUGHS. — Lieut. J. Evans — Lieut. 
H. C. Wilson — Surgeon J. Clark to Cape 
— Lieut. Jack to China — Lieut. T. L. 
Egerton to N. S. Wales — Surgeon F. S. 
Mathe,ws to Cape — Capt. J. Johnston 
(prep.) — Surgeon C. B. Francis — Capt. 
J, H. Vanrenen to the Cape; ^ Capt. 
J. Fitzgerald; Major W. Pattla ^to the 
Cape^ (prep) — Lieut. Col. G. Hunter, C. 
B. (prep^ — Surgeon W. Mitchelson ; Capt. 
W. H. Wake; Lieut. A. P. Graham— 
Lieut. Col. J. Craigie to Cape ; Capt. H. 
R. Impey to China ; Lieut. Col. J. Alnder- 
sou (prep.) 

BCOLESIABTICAL APPOINTMENTS. —Rev. 
Pratt to officiate as Curate and Chaplain 
of the Church an(\. Station of Benares, and 
is also appointed Surrogate for granting 
iHarriage Licenses — Rev. T. E. Allen to 
be Chaplain of Hazareebaug. 

AJiRivALS OP SHIPS.— 7th Feb., For- 
tune ; Currisif Glasgow — 12th, General 
Palmer, Thomas, Lon&n-i-19th, Lord Al- 
thoirpt Sproule, Liverpool ; Waterloo, Cow, 
Sydney — 21 st, Benobia, Owen, London; 
Helvellyn, Boadle, Liverpool— 5th Mar., 


BoltonKTremlin, London ; Aurrell, Met- 
calf, London. 

DEPARTURES. — 3d Feb. Lord Eldon, 
Dawson, London ; Solway, Procter, Lon- 
don; Dorchester, Cairick, London — 4th 
Duke of Northumberland, Pope, London 
— 5th Alexander, Waugh, London — 6th 
Orient, White, London — 8th Irma, Be- 
nard, Havre — 13th Duke of Argyle, Bris- 
tow, London ; Trinculo, Hesse, Liver- 
pool— 14th Eliza, Sutton, London ; L*ln- 
dien, Morin, Havre— 19thCornmandel, Du- 
peyron, Havre— 20th Protector, Buttan- 
shaw, London — 21st Isabel, Gornal, Liv- 
erpool — 22nd Sophia, Thornhill, London 
— 24th Malcolm, Eyle^ London — 26tli 
Hall, Hughes, Liverpool; D’ Auvergne, 
Huquet, London ; Childe Harold, Green- 
field, London — 1st Mar. Severn, Braith- 
waite, London — 2nd Frances Ann, Hay, 
Liverpool — 3rd Jason, Le Grand, Havre 
— 7th Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 
— The Sherburn and Barett^ Jr. were to 
leave on 15th March, the Zenobia about 
the 20th, the llindostaii on 25th, and the 
General Palmer, all for London, at the 
end of March. 

MARRIAGES. — Jan. 13th, at Muttra, 
Lieut. G. Larkins, H. A., to Eliza, 
daughter of T. Battley, Esq. of Dublin— 
14th, at Meerut, Rt. Neave, Esq. C. S., 
to Miss M. S. Bristow — 23d, Dr. R. 
Stuart, to Mrs. £. I. Thompson — 24th 
Mr. J. S. Morton, to Miss E. Mansfield — 
27th, at Dmapore, Mr. T. A. Pereira, to 
Miss M. Guest — Feb. 3d, at Agra, Lieut. 

A. H. E. Boileau, Engs, to Miss Hanson 
— 6th, at Kurnaul, Lieut. W. Cookson — 
9th, « L. C., to Elizabeth L., youngest 
daughter of Col. T^ G. P. Tucker, 11. M.’s 
Serv. — 8th, Capt. W. Cubitt, 18th regt. 
N. I., to Miss Harriet Harcourt; Mr. 
£. G. Dubus, to Mdlle. M. L. de Villc- 
neuve; At Lucknow, Lieut. W. G. Don, 
to Georgiana K., youngest daughter of 
the late G, Elliot, Esq.— 10th, Mr. W. 
J. Collett, to Miss. C. George ; At Cawn - 
pore, Lieut. E. B. Bere, H. M.’s 16th 
Lancers, to Elizabeth A., eldest daughter 
of H. Pigou, Esq. late of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards — 12th, at Nusserabad, Major J. 
Herring, 37th regt. N. I., to Eliza Anne, 
third daughter of Maj.-Gen. Loveday, 

B, A.— 14thJW. J. Athanass, Esq., to Miss 
S. Britchod ; At Dum-Dum, F. 6. Ful- 
ton, Esq., to Harriett, daughter of the 
late G. Morse, Esq. M. D. of Clifton — 
15th, Mr. J. Wise, Ship Sherburne, to 
Miss Hannah Craven— 17th, at HoWrah^ 
John Howell, Esq., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of M. Stalkartt, Esq.— <22d, Mr. 
H. J. Tonson, to Mrs. £. Goade — 2^h, 
at Dinapore, Sergt. R. Handcock, to Bar- 
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bara, reHct of the late Mr. W. T. Bayley 
— 25th, at Kurnaul, C. Raikes, Esq. C. S., 
to Sophia M., eldest daughter of J. M. 
Mathevs.Esq. H.M.’s 3l8tregt.--27th,W. 
M. Dirom, C. S., to Mary, eldest daughter 
of R. H. Tulloh, Esq. C. S.— March 3d. 
Mr. A. Howatson, to Miss C. Shouldham. 

BIRTHS. — Jan. 14th, at Tirhoot, Mrs. 
Ousserat, of a daughter — I7th, at Seram- 
pore, Mrs, N. I. Gantzer, of a son — 2l8t, 
at Monghyr, the lady of W. Duff, Esq. 
of a daughter— 24th, the wife of Mr. J. 

B. Nicholas, of a son — 26th, at Fort Wil- 
liam, the leidy of Captain Mansell, 39th 
Foot, of a daughter — Feb. Ut, at Agra, 
the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, Art. of a 
daughter— 4th, it Chittagong, Mrs. A. R. 
Smith, of adaugh. ; at Delhi, the lady of the 
Hon. H. Gordon, of twin daughters — 
At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. AV. Jones, 
of a son — 7th, at Seebpore, the lady of 
E. Thompson, Esq. of a son — At Alla- 
habad, Mrs. E. H. M. Paschoud, of a 
daughter — 10th, Mrs. L. Mendes, of a 
son — 14th, Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a 
daughter — The wife of Mr. C. L. Vail- 
lant,^of a daughter — At Bcrhampore, the 
lady of W. Dyer, Esq. Surg., of a son — 
16th, the lady of R. S. Homfray, Esq., 
of a daughter — In Fort William, the lady 
of Lieut. Rigby, Engs., of a son — At 
Digha, Mrs. D. Pcnhearone, of a son — 
At Mynpoorie, the lady of W. P. Andrew, 
Esq. M. D, of a daughter — 21st, at Pur- 
neah, the lady of R. B. Perry, Esq. of a 
tion— 23d, the lady of J. Becher, Esq. of 
twin sons— 28th, the lady of A. G. Rous- 
sac, Esq. of a daughter — March 1st, at 
Serampore, the lady -of W. W. Baker, 
Esq. of a daughter — 2nd, the lady «f J. 
Cowie, Esq. of a son — 4th, the lady of 
G. Dougal, Esq. of a daughter — 6th, 
Mrs. H. J. Frederick, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. — August 10th, 1833, on his 
way up the River, M. S. Livesley, Esq. 
— On his way to Agra, Mr. J. Davis — 
Jan. 4th, at Bareilly, G. F. Thompson, 
Esq. C. S. — 10th, at Benares, Mary, wife 
of Mr. G. Tuttle — 19th, at Rangoon, 
Capt. W. Crisp, Country Service— 25th, 
Harriet, relict of the late Mr. John Bart- 
lett ; Charlotte, infant daughter of Mr. 
John Birown— 26th, at Chandernagore, 
Mr. L. D. Cruz — The infant son of Mr. 
J. Vaillant — ^Feb. 5th, at ^haugulpore, 
Louisa H., eldest daughter of Capt. J. 
Graham — at Secrole Benares, Col. 
Lionel Hook, Commanding H. M.'s 16th 
regt. of Foot — 8th, at Allahabad, Augusta 

C. , the infant daughter of Major N. Wal- 
lace, 53d regt. N. I. — 9th, at Coolie 
Baaar, Master G. J. Graham — Near 
Cawnpore, Sergt. D. Manson, H. M.’s 
44th regt. — 1 6th, at Hameer[M)rc, Caroline, 
wife of R. M. Tilghman, Esq. — 14th, 


Mr. J. J. Palmer — I5th, James, son of 
Mr. D. C. Low ; Margaret, infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. Carter— 16th, at Sulkea, 
Martha A., infant daughter of Mr. B. 
Leggatt — 24th, at Deegah, Jas. Havell, 
Esq. — 27th, Madame S. Latour — 29th, 
Mrs. L. Landeman — March Ist, Bridget, 
wife of Mr. A. B. Morton — 2d, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith; Mr. Jas. Smith, 
Ship Zenobia — 5th, Mr. W. Nunn, son of 
the late —Nunn, Esq. of Essex. 

ifSlatlraK. 

Colonel Farran. — The Governor Gene- 
ral is come amongst us, and *faith his 
Lordship appears to be in good earnest. 
Certain discontented frngs, we are told, 
prayed in ancient times for a king ; but 
soon reckoned with their greatest mis- 
fortunes the grant of their request. 
Many and distressing are the apprehen- 
sions entertained, in various quarters, 
that the fragments of loaves and fishes 
are to be gathered up and restored to the 
coffers of the state. The times are hard 
enough ; and, if there be any foundation 
for the reports of “ clippings” intended 
and to be enforced, his Lordship’s visit 
will not soon be forgotten, Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and, in 
a recent Fort St. George Gazette, appears 
a G. O. removing Col. C. l^rraifffrom the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Eorite, as incompetent 
to discharge the funcieons of the office. Now 
Col. Fnrran is an old and deserving servant 
of the Company. There is a delicate way 
of doing unpleasant things; and, admitting 
that he was found wanting, what benefit 
is derived from thus publicly recording 
his inefficiency ? Infinitely njpre respect 
has been paid to the feelings of others — 
what advantages can accrue to the service 
by hurting his ? Is he, however, the only 
officer, on the Madras Establishment, 
incompetent to the discharge of his pub- 
lic duties ? We have yet to see whether 
his Lordshi 1 means to confer so high a 
compliment on the Mulls ! 

DefalcaH(m.--~A deficiency to a large 
amouift has, we understand, been dis- 
covered, within the last two or thr(*e 
days, in the cash-chest of the Suddur 
Adaulut Court. Three individuals, we 
hear, have been taker# up upon strong 
suspicion of being concerned in the de- 
falcation — among whom, we find, is 
AVoodiagherry Audecnarrain Braminy, n 
native of very considerable respectability, 
and who has hitherto maintained a high 
character for honour and integrity . W e have 
not learned sufficient of the matter to lay 
particulars before our readers. The 
deficit, however, is stated to be some- 
thing to the tunq of twenty thousand 
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rupeaif. The parties suspected to be con- 
cerned are in custody, and will, no doubt,^ 
take their l^rial bt the ensuing sessions. 

^ CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — Jan. 22, Mr. 
M. Lewin to act as as Collector and 
Magistrate of Guntoor, until further 
orders— > Mr. A Maclean to act as Secre- 
tary to the Marine Board — 28, Mr. A. 

Campbell to act as a Judge of the 
Court of Sudr and Fojdaree Udalut — ^Feb. 
4, Mr. A. iP. Bruce to act as Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, vice Bannerman, 
on forlough — Mr. jJ. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Mint Master— Mr. G. Bird to be 
Ass. Judge and joint Criminal Judge of 
Ountoor, and to act as Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Nellore — Mr. James Fraser to 
act as Judge and Criminal Judge of Chi- 
cacole— Mr. W. Lavie to act as Sub-Col- 
lector and joint Magistrate of Nellore— 
Mr. R. Cathcart to act as Sub-Collector 
and joint Magistrate of Visagapatam— 
Mr. W. A. Arbuthnot to act as Sub-Col- 
lector and joint Magistrate of Ganjam — 
Mr. T. Scott to be Master Attendant 
at Ganjam, vice Colley, dec. — The charge 
of the duties, as Military Secretary, 
is made over to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Mr. H. Chamier, during 
the absence of Mr. Cleric — Messrs. R. D. 
Parkeer, D. White, E. Maltby, E, New- 
berry, S. Scott, and J. D. fiourdillon, 
have attained the rank of Factor — 7, Mr. 
F. Anderson t(^a^( as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate Canara — Mr. H. 

Stokes to act as additional Sub-Collec- 
tor and joint Magistrate of Canara — 11, 
Mr. H. Forbes to be an Ass. to the prin- 
c^^al Collector and Magistrate of Coim- 
batore — ^Mr. A. Hall to be an Ass. to the 
principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Canara— M^r. R. B. Sewell to be an Ass. 
to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Chingleput — 14, Mr. Wm. Montgomerie 
is permitted to resign the Company's 
Service, from Ist May, 1834 — 17, Mr. A. 
Cole to be an Ass. to the principal Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Madura — 19, 
Mr. J. C. Scott to be Ass. Judge of the 
Zillah Court of Canara, vice Walker to 
Europe — Mr. A. J. Cherry^to be Deputy- 
Secretary to Government, in the Depart- 
ment of the Chief Secretary, from the date 
of Mr. Smollet’s Succession to Mr. Scott, 
in the office of A^s. Judge of Madura — 
Mr, P. B. Smollet to be Ass. Judge and 
joint Criminal Judge of Madura, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Scott — Mr. C. H. Hallett 
to be Registrar of the Provincial Coui^ of 
Appeal and Circuit, for the Centre divi- 
sion — Mr. E. Maltby to a^t as Head Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara— Mr. A. M. Owen to be Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 


of Malabar — 22, Mr. 3* Nic]y)Hs to act as 
2d Judge of the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal and Circuit, for the Western divi- 
sion, until further orders — Mr. M. Lewin 
to act as a Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit, for the Centre di- 
vision, until Mr. Casamajor joins — Mr. 
T. y. Stonhouse to act as a Trustee for 
St. George’s Church, during the absence 
of Mr. Clerk — Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Canarese translator to Govern- 
ment, on the vacation of. the office by Mr. 
Bannerman — Mr. W. Lavie to act as Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Guntoor, until 
further orders — ^Mr. R. Cathcart to act as 
Sub-Collector and joint Magistrate of 
Ganjam — Mr. W. U. Arbj^thnot to resume 
the duties of Sub-Collector and joint Ma- 
gistrate of Vizagapatam — Mr, J. G. S. 
Bruere to act as Ass. Judge and joint 
Criminal Judge of Rajahmundry — Mr. P. 
B. Smollet to act as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate of Nellore, until further 
orders — Mr. C. R. Baynes to be Senior Ass. 
to the Accountant General, in succession 
to Mr. Hallett — Mr. R. D. Parker to act as 
Government Agent at Chepaukdurit^the 
absence of Major Hodges — MessrX R. 
D. Parker, T. H. Davidson and G. F. 
Beauchamp, to be Commissioners for the 
drawing of the Government Letters of the 
present year — Mr. G. F. Beauchamp to 
be 2d Ass. to the Accountant General, in 
succession to Mr. Baynes — Mr. S. N. 
W’ard to act as Register of the Zillah 
Court of V!!ombaconum, until further 
orders — Mr. W. Douglas to act as Secy, 
to the Board for the (Jollege, and for pub- 
lic instruction, during the absence of 
Lieuf. Rowlandson. 

military appointments, promo- 
tions, changes, &c. from 19th Jan. to 
March 2, 1834 — Major A. Ross to be 
Inspector General of Civil Estimates — 
Capt. A. Lawe to be Superintending En- 
gineer in Malabar and C'anaxa, vice Ross ; 
Lieut. E. Lawford to be Superintending 
Engineer in the ceded districts, vice 
Lawe ; Ass. Surg. B. G. Maurice to be 
Surgeon, vice Herklots, dec. — The 10th 
regt., N . I,, to proceed from Fort St George 
to Vizagapatam; the order appointing Lt. 
W.O. Pellowe to act as Adj. to the 10th 
regt, N. I. during *the absence of Lieut. 
Kenny, is confirmed— 6th L. C., Lieut. 
W. P. Deas*to be Captain, vice Knox, 
dec.— 50th regt. N. 1., L^ut. £. T. 
Morgan to be Captain; Ens. R. Rollo to 
be Lieut., vice Lardner, dec.< — 8th regt. 
N. I., Ens. H. G. Napleton to be Lieut., 
vice Sherrard, dec. — 32dregt. N, I., Era. 
£. Baker to be Lieut., vice Prichard, 
dec.— Lieut. E. Hughes is appointed to 
act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. to the 39A 
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re^t. N. 1., vjce Ottley — The order ap- Worster to be ist Lieut., vice Broker- 

pointing Lieut. D. H. Considine to act ton, dec. — Supern. 2d Lieut. Q. Selbr it 

HS Aid-de-CamptoM«jor-Gen. Dalrymplc admitted on the effective strengtn— 

during the absence of Ens. Dalrymple, is Lieut. R. Shirreff is permitted to resign^ 
confirmed — Capt.T. B. Chalon, 33d regt. the appointment of AdJ, to 2d regt, 

N. I,, to be Deputy Judge Advocate N. I. — 4th regt. L. C., Cbpt. W. Hamil- 

t General — 22d regt. N. I., Lieut. D. ton to be Major — Lieut. F. Forbes to be 

Riinhanan to be Adj., vice Darby, re- Capt., vice Meredith, promoted — 24th 

signed — Ens. B. T. Geraud to be Qu^rt. regt. N. I., Lieut. J. Lewis to be Capt. — 

Mas. and Interp., vice Buchanan — 8th Ens. E. Martin to be Ligut., vice 

regt. N. 1., Lieut. A. C. Wight to be Swanston, retired — Lieut, E. V. Hollo- 

(^apt., vice De Blaquiere, dec. — 52d regt. way, 42d regt. N. I., to do duty with the 

N. I., Captain J. Tocker to be Major; 32d regt., and to act as Quart. Mas. and 

Lieut. R. Dowell to be Capt.; Ens. C. Interp. to that Corps, till ftirther orders — 

II. Horsley to be Lieut., vice Hunter, Lieut. S. Vardon to act as Adj . to the 

retired — The orders appointing Lieut. Corps of Sappers and Miners, vice Law- 

M. White to acW as Interp. and Quart. ford — 2d regt. N. I., Lieut. E. Apthorp' 

Mas. to 48th regt. N. I., during the ab- to be Captiin — Ens. W. Junor to be 
sence of Ens. Haines, sick; Lieut. E. Lieut., vice James, promotetl— 1st Lieut. 
Horne to act as Fort Adj. at Vellore J. H. Bell, of Engineers, to be Super, 
during the absence of Capt. Lewis, jun. Surg. in the N. division, vice Smith 
sick, and until the arrival of Lieut. Ott- to Europe-~Ass. Surg. T. O’Neil is ap- 
ley; Lieut. J. V. Hughes to act as Quart. pointed to the Medical charge of the 
Mas. and Interp. to 39th regt. N. I., Female Asylum — Ass. Surg. J. Mac- 
during the absence of Lievit. Ottley, are farland to be Surg. vice Atkinson, re- 
confirmed— Lieut. H. Montgomery is tjred — Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engi- 
brought on the effective strength of the neers, to be Superintendent of Roads, in 
Horse Brig, of Artillery — The 30th regt. the Public and Assessment Department — 

N. L, to march from Vellore to Madras, Lieut. H. Wakem^n of 42d regt. is ap- 

to be there stationed — Col. J. Doveton is pointed to act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. 
admitted on the general Staff of the Ar- to 32d regt., vice Holloway, whose ap- 
my, in conformity with his appointment pointment has not taken place — The order 
by the Court of Directors, with the rank appointing Lieut. G. Hatpin, of2^th regt. 
of Brig. General, in succession to Major to command the Escort §1 the Resident at 
General H. Fraser, returned to Europe, Tanjore, is confirmed — Eur. regt., Ena. 
and is appointed to command *the troops T. Hears to be Lieut., vice Burrard, dec,— 
in the ceded districts — Major C. O. The Gov. Gen. is pleased to direct that 
Fothergill to command the Ist N. V. Col. C. Farran be removed from the com- 
Batt., from 24th May, 1833, vice ^Hicks, mand of the Nagpore Subsidiary Forcf, 
flea.; Major J. A. Condell to command as deficient in the qualifications required 

the 1st N. V. Batt. from 16th Oct., for the discharge of that important office— 

1833, vice Fothergill, removed — Capt. Col. I. Woulfe, 9th regt. N. 1*, to com- 

T. Sewell to act as Deputy Secretary mand the Nagpore, Subsidiary Force, 

to the Military Board — ^Captain D. vice Farran, removed — 4th regt. L, C. 

Montgomerie to act as Paymaster Lieut. S. W. Hennah, to take rank from 

ut the Presidency, vice Sewell — Ass. 7th Jan. 34, to complete the Estublish- 

Surg. J. Hamlyn, 36th regt. N. I., ment — Cornet F. G. J. Lascolles, from 

to afford Medical Aid to the Presidency 2nd L. C. to be Lieut. 6th L. C. — Cor- 

of Mysore, until further orders — Surg. net W. G. Woods, from 2nd L. C. to be 
W. Haines to be Superintending Surg., Lieut. 4th L. C. — Cornet K. E. A. 
and posted to the N. division of the Money, from 8th L. C. to be Lieut. — The 
Army — Surg, W. E. E. Conwell will orders appointing Lieut. C. Pooley to 
resume his duties as |legt. Surg. — ^The act as Quart. Mas. during the ab- 
orders appointing Comet F. I. Carru- sence of Lieutenant Clutterbuck on 
thers to act as Quart. Mas. to 2d regt. furlough, and Lieut. 1%. Biddle to act as 
L. C., and Lieut. W. C. Onslow to act as Quwt. Mas. and Interp. to 26th regt. 
Quart. Mas. to 44th regt. N. I., during during the absence of Lieut. Nicholls on 
the absence of Lieut. Dudgeon, are con- furlough are confirmed — Lieut. S. W. 
firmed— Lieut. G. Freese t^ act as Quat. Hennah 4th L. C. to act as Adj. vice 
Mas. and Interp. to I2th regt. N. I., till Forbes, prom.— Lieut. Col. I. S. Fraser, 
further orders, vice Glover, promoted— 36th regt. N. J. to act as Secretary to 
Lieut. D. Babington to act as Deputy Government in the Military Depi^. 
Ass. Quart. Mas. General, in the ceded during the absence of Mr. Clerk on sick 
districts, during the absence of Lieut. leave.-^Lieut. Col. T. Maclean to act as 
Harris, sick — Art. 2d, Lieut. W. K. Special Agent for Foreign Settlements 
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during the absen^ of Lieut. Col. Frabcr 
^^apt. H. Wliite^ 7tb regt. N. I., to act 
Secy, to Government in the 
Military Depart.-^Lieut.' (i!ol. IValpole to 
be Military Secretary to the Governor, 
and to act as Town Major of Fort St. 
George during the absence of Major 
Simond — Lieut. W. Leggatt of 1st N. V. 
Bait, to command the General depot of 
European Pensioners at Cuddalore — 
Lieut. T. M‘Goun, 6th regt. N. I. to be 
a Deputy Judge Advocate General and 
to proceed to Trichino^ly to conduct 
the duties of the 8th district — Capt. I. 

E. Haig, 34th regt. N. I. to act as Ass. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army vice White — 
Lieut. Gen. Balfour of Artillery to act 
as Deputy Ass. Adj. -General of the 
Army vice Haig — 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. — Surg. A. 
Campbell from 50th to 42d regt. N. I. — 
Surg. G. Knox from 23d to 12th regt — 
Surg. D. Brackenbridge from 42d to 50th 
regt — Surg. B. G. Maurice late prom, to 
23d regt. — Ass. Surg. T. W. Eyre from 
34th to 50th regt — ^Ass. Surg. E. Willy 
from 42d to 34th regt — 1st Lt. C. W. RoU 
land from 2d to 4th Batt. Art — 1st Lieut. 
S. W. Croft from 4th to 3d Batt. Art. — 1st 
Lieut. G. M. Gumm from 3d to 4th Batt. 
Art.— 1st Lieut. B. W. Black, late prom, 
to 1st Batt. Art. — 2d Lieut. A. B. Gould 
late prom, to 2d Batt, Art — Lieut. Gen. 
C- Come? froimdlst to 15th regt. N. I. — 
Col. G. L. Wahalffrcn 14th to diet regt. 
N. I.— Lieut. Col. I. Hackett from 51st 
to 27th regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. 1. Stewart 
from 27th to 51st regt. N. I. — Surg. G. 
Knox from 1 2th to 36th regt. N. I. — Surg. 

F. ®Williams from 36th to 12th regt. N. I. 
— Maj, Gen. Sir H. S. Scott from 4th to 
33d regt. If. I.— Col. W. C. Oliver from 
33d to 4th regt. N. I. — Corn.F. G. I. Las- 
celles from 2d to 4th regt. L. C. — Corn. 
W. G. Wood from 2d to 6th regt. L.C. 
— Cornet K. E. A. Money from 8th to 4th 
regt. L. C. — Corn. W. L. Walker from 
Ist to4threg. L. C. — Corn. St. V. Pitcher, 
is posted to 6th regt. L. C. — Corn. A I.. 
Kelso is posted to 3d regt. L. C.— Corn. 
J. Fowler is posted to 8th regt. L. C.— 
Gorn. J. Norman is posted to 4th^regt. 
Li. C.— Corn. J. J. Mudie is posted to 6th 
regt'. L. C. — Corn. Hon. H. Arbuthnot is 
posted to 3d regt. L. C. — C^orn. F. Studdy 
is posted to 5th rtjgt. L. C. — Corn. F. 
Hughes is posted to 7th regt. L.C. — Corn. 

G. Cumine is posted to 8th regt. L. C. — 
Com. A. Tottenham is posted to 4th regt. 
L. C.^ — Corn. G. W. Russell is posted to 
2d regt. L.C.— 43orn. W. Vine is posted to 

* 6th regt. L. C. — Corn. F. Bdseton is posted 
to 3d r6gt. L. C. — Corn. J. F, Rose is 
poMedto Ist regt. L. C. — Sur^. 5ed- 


desfrom 25th to 18th regt. N. I. — Surg. 
J. Macfarland is posted to S5th regt. N. 
1. — Col. A. Grant, C. B. is posted to 4th 
regt. N. 1. — Col. W. C. Oliver from 4th 
to 41 st regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. G. L. 
Wahab is posted to 27th regt. N. I. — 
Lieut. Col. J. Hackett from 27th to 5l8t 
regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. J. Stewart is post- 
ed from 51st to 22d regt. N. I. 

Furloughs. — Captain T. Anderson 
(prep.) Lieut. W. H.- Pigott (prep.), 
Capt. A. Munsey, Capt. G. T. Pinchard 
— Lieut. I. 1. Sheerwood, 

Retired from the Service. — Ass . 
Surg. J. Chalmers. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS. — Jan. 23, Baretto, 
jr. Saunders, London ; ^Alfred Tapley, 
Lond. ; 26th,, Hi ndostan, Redman, Lond; 
Feb. 10th, John Hayes, Worthington, Cal- 
cutta; 15th, H. M. shipCuracoa, Dunn, 
Calcutta; 19th, Alex Waugh, Calcutta. 

marriages Feb. 2, at Cannanore, 

Mr. J. Bunyan^ to Francina, daughter of 
the late Snb Ags. Surg. Lucasz. 

BIRTHS. — Feb. 20, at Kamptee, the la- 
dy of Ensign B. Giraud, of a son — 4th, 
At Kamptee, the lady of Q. Jamieson, 
Esq. M.D., of a daughter — 8th, atBanga- 
lone, the lady of Dr. J. Ricks, of a daughter 
— 16th, at Mnsulipatum, the lady of the 
Rev. W. S. Aislaaie, of a son— 18th, at 
Vellore, the lady of Capt. A. S. Logan, of 
a daughter — 19th, at the French Rocks, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Wilton, of a 
daughter. 

deaths.!— Jan. 14th, at Pondicherry, 
Miss A. Benjamin — 19th, John, only 
child of Mr. W. Rafter— 27th, at Trichi- 
nopoly, Frances, daughter of Majof F. 
Bastjpn — Feb. 13th, at Kamptee, George, 
infant son of Lieut. W. Mitchell — 15th, at 
Masulipatam, George Charles, eldest son of 
Capt.G. J. Bower, H. M. 62d regt.— 22d, 
at Guindee, Jane, wife of Mr. W. Elingue. 
— March 1,J. Mitchell, Esq. C. S. — 4th, at 
Mangalorer, Eliz., wife of P. Grant, Esq. 
C.S. — 6th, Miss G. Fitzgibbon. 

BOMBAY* 

military APPOINTMENTS, from 
Jan.27thy to Feb. 28/^,1834.— IstR eg. N. I. 
Super. Lieut. W. W. Baker, is admitted 
on the effective strength of the Regt. vice 
Harvey, dec. — Ens. W. C. Stather, to be 
acting Qu. Ms. and Interp. — Ass. Surg. 

H. M. Felix, to act as Civil Surg. and 
Ass. Garrison at Broach, during the ab- 
sence of Ass. Surg. J. Me. Morris. — Ass. 
^urg. W. R. Deacon, to be Surg. to the 
Residency at Bhooj. — Ensign T. Postans, 
15th reg. N. I., to be Line. Adjutant ,^at 
Bhooj, vice Denton, resigned the situa- 
tion. — Cap. J.R. Woodhousc, 6reg. N.I. 
is appointed Deputy Judge Advocate Gen. 
to the Poona division of the Army, vice 
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Hamilton, promoted; Capt. D, Cunning- 
hame, 2nd reg. L. C. to act os Dep. Ass. 
Qr. Mr. Gen. of the Northern division of 
the Army, from the date of departure 
of Lieut. Holland to the Presidency. — 
Art. 2nd Lieut. J. B. Woodsnam and D. J. 
Can nan are admitted on the elFective 
Ktrength of the Artillery.— Lieut. Col. £. 
Hardy (retired) to bo Colonel; vice 
Hessmnn, dec. — Lieut, Col. L. C. Russell 
to he Colonel, vice Hardy retired. — Maj. 
T. Stevenson to be Lieut. Col. — Cap. W. 
Miller to be Maior, 1st Lieut. A. Rowland 
to he Captain, 2nd Lieut. R. C. Wormald 
to be 1st Lieut., vice Stevenson promoted ; 
Super. Lieut. R. W. Chichester to be ad- 
mitted on the elective strength ofthe Regt. 
Capt. W. Jacob is appointed Agent for 
the Manufacture of Gunpowder, in suc- 
cession to Lieut.-Col. Stevenson, who 
vacates on promotion — Capt. J. Sinclair, 
Art. is appointed Ordnance Assistant to 
the Commandant of Artillery, vice Jacob 
— Art. Lieut. E. Pottinger to be Quart.- 
Mas. and Interj). in the Hindostanec 
language to 2nd hatt. vice Fraser prom.— 
5th regt. N. I., Lieut. L. Brown to be 
Quart.-Mas. and Interp. in the Hindos- 
tanee language, vice Robertson, transfer- 
red to 25th regt. N. I. — The following 
temporary arrangements are confirmed — 
Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to act as Adj. to the 
left wing of 4th regt. N. I. so long as it 
shall be separated from Head Quarts. — 
Lieut. J. P. Major 11th regt, N. I. to 
act as Interp. in Hindostande to 4th N. I. 
during the absence of Lieut. Lucas to 
Poona — Lieuts. T. Gaisford andC. Yorke, 
the former to act as interp., and the latter 
as Quart.-Mast. to the Golundaune batt. 
from the date of Lieut. Cleather assum- 
ing charge of that batt. — Assist.-Surg. 
Hockin to be relieved from duty in the 
Indian Navy — Lieut. C. Hunter, Adj. 
N. V. B. is appointed Commissariat 
Agent at Dapoolie, in succession to Capt. 
Shortt— Ens. H. P. H. Hockin is ranked 
from 24th Dec. 1833, and posted to 6th 
regt. N, I., vice Burt, dec. — Sir C. Hal- 
kett, K. C. B. having resigned the Com- 
mand of the Army, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Barns, K. G. B. is appointed Commander 
of the Forces, from the date of the sailing 
of the Ship Victor^ — Col. H. Sullivan 
Commanding the Poona Brigade to Com- 
mand the Poona Division of the Army, 
vice Barns — Col. T. Willshire of 2nd 
Foot to Command the Poona Brigade, 
vice Sullivan— Col. L. C. Russell of Art. 
will proceed to the Presidency, and as- 
sume charge of his duties as Commandant 
of Art. in succession to Col. Strover pro- 
ceeded to Europe — Lieut A. F. Bartlet 
26th regt. N. I. is promoted to the brevet 


rank of Cg^L'trom 4th Jan. l$34r*>;lJeut. 
W. Brett t9 Ve A^. and Quail^^llfost. 
to the 2o^ :^Qop Horse Brigade, vice 
Rowland prom^d — Lieut.-Col. A. Man- 
son, G. Moore, and Capt. J. Rey- 
nolds, to be Members of a Special Com- 
mittee constituted under Orders of Govt, 
in Marine Depart. — Lieut. P. Whicheln 
to be Act. Dep. Commiss.-Gen. during 
the employment of Capt. Reynold on s 
Special Committee — Lieut. J. D. Smythe 
4th N. I. to be acting 3rd Ass. Commis.- 
Gen. — Capt. W. Greenville 2d Foot to be 
Mil. Sec. — Ensign F. Jauvrin 20th Foot 
to be Interp., and Lieut. S. Powell 40th 
Foot to be acting Aide-de-CBmp on the 
personal Staff of the Commander of the 
Forces, until the pleisure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India is known — Mr. 
D. Craw to be 1st Member of the Med. 
Board, vice Maxwell retired — Mr. V. U. 
Kemball to be 2nd Member and Surg. 
F. Trash to be 3d Member of the Med. 
Board — Surg. J. Orton to be a Super- 
intending Surg. on the Establishment — 
Ass. Surg. J. McLennan to be Surg.— 
Ass. Surg. J. Bourchier is appointed to 
succeed Ass. Surg. W. R. Deacon in 
Medical charge of the Aux. Horse in 
Cutch — The order appointing A*8. Surg. 
J. Mearns to perform the duties of Civ. 
Surg. of Sholapore, inconsequence of the 
death of Ass. Surg. J. .L> Okmeron, is 
confirmed — Ass. Sj)*» J. A. Lawrence ie 
appointed Civ. Su^. of Sholapore. — Art. 
1st Lieut. F. J- Pontardent to be Capt. — 
2nd Lieut. H. L. Brabazon to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Fraser retired — Lieut. £. S. 
Blake to rank from 7th Feb. 1834,s^ice 
Brabazon promoted — The following tem- 
porary arrangements are ,, confirmed— 
Lieut. W. T. Whitlie Adj. of Art. in 
Guzerat, to take charge of the Commiss. 
of Ord. Depart, at Ahmedabad, from the 
date of the departure of Capt. Falconer— 
Lieut. S. Farr to act as Quart.-Mas. to 
the 23d regt. N. I. during the abeence of 
Lieut. Liddell — ^Ensign R. P. Hogg to 
act as Interp. in Hindostanee to fhe 
European regt. from 1st to 27th ult.— 
Lieut. C. Threshie to act as Adj. to KHh 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Adams — Mr. V. C. Kemball to be 1st 
Member, Mr. F. Trash to be 2d Member, 
and Surg. R. Wallace^ to be 3d Member 
of the Med. Board, vice Craw retired— 
Suig. G. Smyttan to be a Superintending 
Surg. — Ass. Surg. J. Patch to be Surg. — 
Lieut. H. Stiles to be Interp. in the 
Hindostanee language to the. European 
regt., vice Bredhurst to Europe — LieuU 
A. Shepherd to act as Adj., and Qapt. 
J. £. G. Morrie as Interp. tp tpgt. 
N. 1. on the departure of Lieut. Duri^ 
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from the Station, and until the arrival of 
Lieut. Ramsay, who U appointed Adj., 
as a temp, arrangement is confirmed. 

RErrniED from the service. — Snrg. 
D.’Craw, Capt. J. W. Fraser of Art. — 
Surg. J. A. Maxwell, M. D. 

Furloughs. — Major W. K. Lester; 
Lieut. A. Humfroys of Bengal Art. to 
Sea; Ass. Surgeon L Bumes, M. D. ; 
Lieut. W. Igglesden, Ind. Navy. ; Lieut. 
Col. E. H. Bellasis to Cape; Cap. 6. 
Thornton; Lieut. H. Hart; Lieut. P.K. 
Skinner. 

F^t 40 UGH Cancelled. — Lieut. J. 
Hobson. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS.— 1 7th Jan., Rt. 
Quayle, Bleasdale, London; l!lth, An- 
nandale Fergusson, Liverpool ; 8th Feb.. 
Colombia Pattison, Liverpool ; 1 2th, Wm. 
Rodger Crawford, Clyde; Duncan Gibb, 
Donal, Dublin; 18th, Ospray, Solman, 
Greenock. 

DEPARTURES.— 30th Jan., Amity, Scott, 
Liverpool ; Ist Feb., Hugh Lindsay, 
Wilson, Red Sea; Fergus, Mason, Gree- 
nock ; 2nd, Victory, Biden, London ; 3rd, 
Rt. Quayle, Bleasdale, Colombo ; 9th, 
Clarence,Traill, London ; Annandale,Hill, 
Liverpool; 16th, Mary Catherine Jones, 
Liverpool ; Lady Nugent Percival, London. 

MARRIAGES. — ISthFeb. Cap. A.Dixon, 
Ship Severn, to Mary Charlotte only 
daughter dl' the .late Lieut. Col. Fallon, 
H.Co’s.S. 'ff ^ 

BIRTHS. — 14th Decf at Ahmedahad the 
lady of Ass. Surg. C. Scott, of a daugh- 
ter. — 29th, at Surat, the lady of D. C. 
Bell, Esq., Gar. Surg., of a daughter. — 12th 
Jan? the lady of R. C. Money, £sq.,C.S., 
of a daughter. — 6th Feb. at Byculla, the 
lady of Rev. JV. Mitchell, of a son. .—The 
wife of Mr. P. A. De Souza, of a son.— 
13th, the lady of Sir J. W, Awdry, of a 
SIB. — 24th, at Bhewndy, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant Thatcher, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. — 29th June, 1833, at St. 
Helena, Ensign E.C. Burt, 6 reg.N. 1. — 
23th Dec., at Hurnee, D. Shaw, Esq., 
M.D.— 18th Jan., on his way from Bom- 
bay to BuBhiro,‘'Capt. F. G, Willock, R.N. 
— 26tfa, Mr. John Morin. — 6th Feb., at 
Ahmednuggur, Mary, wife of Mr. S.Han- 
80 B.--^h, at Kirkee, Lieut. E. Ellis, 4th 
L. D.-*-l6th, at Mahableshwur Hills, 
Ensign A. J. Hodgson. — 3rd March, at 
PcNma, John Burnett, Esq., C. S. 

JHauritiutf. 

■JfaurilMl#.— We regret to be obliged 
to record one of the most •contemptible 
little acts of tyranny, on the part of the 
Mauritius Government, which we have 
over had occasion to notice. Captain 


Worthington, of the ship Ann, having 
proceeded with his ship to the Isle of 
France, some public functionary pre- 
tended to discover a breach of the revenue 
laws, and subjected the Captain to a pro- 
secution Md a heavy fine, so utterly un- 
just In itrnature that it is the opinion 
of all, that it will, nay that it must, he 
remitted by His Majesty’s Government 
at home. ^ This act of oppression was 
commented on as it deserved by the Cal- 
cutta press, more particularly by the 
Editor of the India Gazettee, who ex- 
posed in terms of just indignation the 
tyranny to which the Captain liad been 
subject. On his return to the Isle of 
France, Captain Worthington presented 
an appeal to the authorities at home from 
the former decision of the Court, and ap- 
pended to his appeal the statement of 
his grievances which had been published 
in the India Gazette. The appeal Was 
received by the Governor without com- 
ment, but a day or two after Captain 
Worthington was seized on the plea of 
having forwarded a document (the state- 
ment of the India Gazette') reflecting on 
the Government of the Island, and cal- 
culated to bring it into contempt. How 
the Captain could be justly subjected to 
punishment for an article written by the 
Editor of a Calcutta Gazette ^ we leave 
the reader to judge. He was however 
tried and convicted on the prosecution of 
Mr. Jeremie,, sentenced to a heavy fine, 
and to three montlCs imfrisonment. The 
Government after this most arbitrary and 
unjust conduct, appears to have in some 
measure repented of its act, for it was 
sugge^ed to Captain Worthington that 
if he would apply for the remission of 
his sentence the Government would pro- 
bably listen to his request. He accord- 
ingly penned an address to the Governor 
stating that his interests were suffering 
from his imprisonment, and that being 
an old man of sixty, his health must 
suffer from confinement in a dungeon. 
On this representation he was released, 
after having been confined twenty days, 
and subjected to heavy expenses, — ^not 
for any act of his, but for an article 
written by the independent Editor of a 
newspaper, several thousand miles off. 
We are happy fo find that a meeting was 
to be held in Calcutta, to express the 
public sympathy in his unmerited suf- 
ferings, and the general detestation of 
the conduct of his prosecutors; to offer 
him a public subscription to make up for 
his pecuniary losses, an^ to petition the 
home Government to take into considera- 
tion the conduct and proceedings of the 
Government of Mauritius towa^s him. 
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East India House . — On 9th July, a 
Rpecial meeting of the proprietors of East 
India Stock was held at the India House, 
for the purpose of receiving the case laid 
before Counsel, together with Clounsers 
opinion thereon, relative to the power of 
the Court of Directors to grant, under 
the New India Bill, compensations, &c. 
to their officers or servants exceeding 6001 , 
without the previous concurrence of the 
last Court of Proprietors. The subject 
has excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest, and the Court was fully attended. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., the 
Chairman of th% Company, took the chair 
soon after 12 o’clock. The minutes of the 
last Court were read. The Chairman then 
stated, that the meeting was specially 
convened for the purpose of laying before 
it the case and ojiinion respecting the 
granting of compensations under the 3d 
and 4th of William IV. section 7. A 
proprietor suggested that the whole case 
should be read. The Chairman remarked, 
that that course would be adopted, but 
that other papers would not be read. The 
Secretary then read the case submitted to 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie, the standing Coun- 
sel for the Company. It referred to the 
charter granted by William 111. to the 
Company, which gave the Directors power 
to appropriate money in all cases, except 
where limited. It also noticed the pro- 
visions of the 52d Geo. III., and the 55th 
of the same king, and the by-laws of the 
Company, by which it was provided that 
in cases where salaries, &c., exceeded 
the sum of 2001. were proposed, to Irhich 
gratuities exceeding 6001. were to be 
made, such sums should not be paid un- 
less such grants were first sanctioned by 
a Court of Proprietors. The Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament was then 
referred to under the provisions of the 7th 
section, of which the Court of Directors 
considered that they had power to grant 
allowances above 6001. with the concur- 
rence of the India Board, without the 
previous concurrence of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. The question, therefore, was— 
** Whether the prq^ent compensation 
under the Act of ^ and 4th of William 
IV., cap- 65, sec. 7f can bg made by the 
Court of Directors, without being previ- 
ously submitted to and sanctioned by the 
Court of Proprietors, if the sum exceeded 
6001. I am of opinion that the grant of 
compensation, $tt. u|^er sec. 7 of the new 
Act, may be made by the Court' of Di- 
rectors with the approbation and confir- 
mation of the India Board, without such 


grants beingj previously submitted to 
and sanctioned by the General Court of 
Proprietors, though the same may ex-« 
cecd 6001. The Court of Directors axe 
authorised in the most ample manner to 
act in ull matters whatever for the Com- 
pany, where their powers are not ex- 
pressly restrained, and where specific 
functions aro not to be exercisod by the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di- 
rectors, with the sanction of the Court of 
Proprietors, and the Court of Proprietors 
separately, are restrained in certain cases 
from making additions to salaries, and 
giving gratuities without the approbation 
and confirmation of the India Board. The 
enactments of the Legislature on this 
subject arc followed up by by-laws to the 
same effect applicable to the proceedings 
of the Court of Directors, on proposing 
such measures previously to their being 
laid before theindia Board. I am of opinion, 
however, that the compensations, superan- 
nuations, and allowances contemplated in 
sec. 7, are not ‘ gratuities,’ or, as expressed 
in the by-laws, ‘ given by wayof gratuities,* 
within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or of the by-laws. They are com- 
pensations founded on just moral oonsl- 
derations, though not amounting to legal 
claims to be awarded to perscffis whose 
reasonable expectatj|^of permanent em- 
ployment and provision in life, are dis- 
appointed by the abolition of the Com- 
}iany’s trade, and the altered footing on 
which its establishments are placed. The 
‘ gratuities* to any ‘ officers, civil or Ai- 
litary, or any other person,’ meant by the 
Act, and intended to be restrained, were 
grants of money for some extraordinury 
service, the occasions for which might, 
from their indefinite character, have led 
to abuse. The grants under the 7th sec- 
tion appear to be wholly of a different 
nature, and being authorised by the Le- 
gislature under new circumstances, ue 
not liable to the same suspicion. I be- 
lieve this construction has been put upon 
the %rord ‘ gratuity,’ in circumstances 
much more questionable than thpse aris- 
ing under the new Act. As there is no 
provision in the Charters, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or by-laws, reejuiring the previous 
sanction of the Court of Proprietors to 
what the Court of Directors do on the 
part of the Company under sect. 7> I a.m 
of opinion, as above stated, that the grants 
in question may be lawfully and effise- 
tually made Ify the Court of Directors 
witlmt such previous sanction. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to -say further, tl- 
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though not strictly required by the terms 
of the question, that I am of opinion, not- 
withstanding the Court of Directors, or 
the legal organs of the Company, have the 
power to settle and adjust any scheme of 
compensation, under section 7, which, on 
receiving the approbation and confirma- 
tion of the India Board, will become fixed, 
the General Court of Proprietors still re- 
tain all the authorities which are compati- 
ble with the established system of control 
in this as in many other cases. The Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors are not excluded 
from bringing Ihe subject before them in 
the regular and usual form for discussion, 
and adopting such resolutions as they may 
see fit in the progress of the measures 
rendered necessary by sec. 7 ; but I do not 
think the previous sanction of the Court 
of Proprietors required to the validity of 
the compensations proposed by the Court 
of Directors and approved by the India 
Board. In fact, the compensations to be 
made are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown in aid of the sources 
out of which the dividend is secured, and 
are incumbrances upon it. Indeed, the 
object and circumstances of these grants 
hardly fall under the scope of the restrain- 
ing acts into grants of money, which all 
profess to have in view, the protection of 
the Company’s funds from undue charges 
or gratuities.” Mr. Weeding regretted 
that at this, the Meeting they had 
held under the new«Charter to discuss 
any special matter, that any doubt should 
have arisen as to the privileges of the 
Proprietors. He felt that an important 
errtir had been committed by the Court 
of Directors which materially interfered 
with the jifivileges of the proprietors. 
The Chairs hod pledged themselves not 
to consent to any thing in the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Company, un- 
der the new system, which would inter- 
fere with the Court of Proprietors, nor 
that any of the privileges they had en- 
joyed should be taken away. He hoped, 
therefore, that they had power to rectify 
the error that they had made. He was 
senry to say that the opinion that had^just 
been read was not at all satisfactory to him. 
The case, also, was a little imperfect, as 
it 'emitt^ to state that the Directors in 
practice obtained the consent of the pro- 
prietors to the grants before they were 
made; if they exceeded the amount stated. 
The opinion was against the facts of the 
case. It was stated that the Court of Di- 
recters had the power to make grants, &c. 
under the New Act, and. with the B9.nc- 
tlon of the Board of Control, without the 
previous sanction . of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. Now what said the Charter? 
It stated that the Court of Directors 


should have the power of managing all 
the business of the Company, except 
where restrained by the General Court ; 
and the by-laws provided that all salaries 
and pensions above 2001, and gratuities 
above 6001, should be submitted for tbe 
approbation of the Court. If this be so, 
the opinion of Counsel is not only at 
variance with the facts, but with the prac- 
tice of the Court — (heai^. He now came 
to the resolution which involved so gross 
a violation of the rights of that Court, 
and — 

** Could honour’s voice provoke the si- 
lent dust,” 

he might bring back departed worth to 
state that the conditions under which the 
Company had given up all its property, 
had not been fulfilled. The conditions, 
after seven days debate and a ballot, de- 
cided by nine to one, were, that the pri- 
vileges of the proprietors should be up- 
held, and if they were not fulfilled, he 
contended the bond was unsealed, and 
they might enter into the China trade 
again. The fourth proposition moved by 
the late Sir John Malcolm was to this 
effect, '* that a sufficient power be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the 
Court of Directors to propose to the Com- 
pany a plan for making a suitable provision 
for the commercial oificers and servants of 
the Company.” This right ought to be re- 
served to the proprietors. Mr. Grant, in his 
correspondence stated that the whole of 
the power cf the Court of Proprietors 
should be maintained — that as they would 
not be trammelled with commercial affairs, 
they would be enabled to turn greater 
attention to the Government of India. 
The power of the Court of Proprietors to 
sanction such grants, was admitted by 
Mr. Grant, and the altered state of their 
affairs could not set aside the by-laws 
under which they had previously acted. 
As to the 7th.8ection of the new' Act, if 
the Directors could make grants under it 
as represented, it was so vital an interfer- 
ence with the rights of the proprietors, 
that he must leave personal consideration 
out of the question in opposing it. It 
was said by Mr. Sergeant Spankie, that 
tbe grants might bp made on just and 
moral considerations, and where no legal 
claim existed. ^That was the way in which 
previous grants had been ma^. Upon 
that principle it was that the grants had 
been made to the Company’s marine, to 
Sir Murray Maxwell of 1,5001. for his 
embassy to China. All these grants were 
founded on just and moral considerations 
without a legal claim. He could not but 
compliment the Learned Counsel on his 
ingenuity, as he admitted that while he 
considered the Court of Directors had the 
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honour to mllce the giunta, the General 
tJourt of Proprietors still retained all their 
authority and control in this and many 
other matters. It was the duty of the 
proprietors to maintain their privileges 
for the common good of England and 
India. The opinion states that the com- 
pensations are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown. There existed a 
fair and equitable lien on all the property 
taken by the Crown to grant adequate 
compensation. The home establishment 
has been provided for liberally, and he 
recommended that a more adequate sum 
than was stated to be the case, should be 
allotted to the Commanders and Officers of 
the maritime service. Their services were 
entitled to full consideration ; the mari- 
time service was the foundation of the 
Company’s power in India, nor without 
them would Lord Clive hate been enabled 
to achieve the victories he had obtained. 
They were bound in justice to behave 
liberally to the maritime service. The 
assets of the Company were not only ade- 
quate to provide for the dividends, but to 
act liberally to all those who had claims on 
them. The maritime service had always 
proved of the greatest benefit, and bad on 
many occasions been of essential service- 
had preserved the China fleets of merch- 
antmen, and had saved millions. If the 
natives of India were consulted they 
would advocate rewarding them liberally. 
He wished to ask if there wfcs any scale 
of compensation which could be relied 
upon? The Chairman replied that at 
))resent there was no scale before the 
Court* Mr. Weeding concluded by^ov- 
ing the following resolution : — “ Re- 
solved, — That in compliance with the 
terms of the 4th condition of the com- 
promise entered into with his Majesty’s 
Government by the Elast India Company 
on the 3d May 1833; via. — ‘ That a suf- 
ficient power be retained oter the com- 
mercial assets to enable the Court of Di- 
rectors to propose to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Board, for their confir- 
mation, a plan for making suitable pro- 
vision for outstanding commercial obli- 
gations, and for such of the commercial 
officers and servants %s may be affected 
by the proposed arrangement,’ which con- 
dition was ratified on the ^7th of May, 
1833, by the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and has since been confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, it is the undoubted right of this 
Court that whatever plan the Court of 
Directors may propose for compensating 
the discharged commercial officers and 
servants of the Company shall be sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the Gene- 


ral Court of Proprietors for oonsideradoK 
and approval.” The motion having been 
seconded, the Chairman said he was in- 
deed, extremely sorry if the Court of 
Directors had fallen into error, hut he 
would ask in what the error consisted of. 
They had proceeded to give effect to the 
late Act of Parliament ; among other 
things they were called upon,under the 
7th clause to make compensation to ser- 
vants who woujd be deprived of emolu- 
ment by the change. They had proceeded 
legally and correctly. His Hon. friend 
(Mr. Weeding), appeared to doubt this, 
but the Court of Directors had not had 
any occasion to doubt upon the subject. 
He had not the presumption to advance 
his opinion of the law of the case in op- 
position to their Learned standing Coun- 
se]. Had they acted contrary to the 
opinion of the Learned Counsel, they 
might have incurred a serious responsi- 
bility. The Statute law would ride over 
the by-laws of the Company. There was 
no ground for the charge that the Direc- 
tors had commitod an error, which was 
the real object of the resolution, and he 
did not think it was for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to look to such things. Mr. 
Lowndes — It is our duty — (cries of 
“ Order!”) The Chairman — ^Would the 
Court of Proprietors undertake«to settle 
all the affairs of the Cpannanv 7 The soli- 
citor had acted innqf^tly if incorrectly, 
and it was not their interest to pass over 
the Court of Proprietors. They were 
now under a special Act of Parliament, 
and were bound to give effect to it. They 
had proceeded to consider the claims 
made upon them under the solemn obli- 
gation of an oath, and the ju.stice due to 
all other parties. The papers might be 
called for, and if the Court of Proprietors 
proceeded to act differently it would be on 
their own responsibility. They wereready 
to receive any suggestions, but the pro- 
prietors must not expect to overrule the 
opinions of the Court of Diroctors. It 
was true that the Company’s assets had 
been surrendered to the Crown, but the 
proprietors had an annuity of lO^ per cent, 
for them, and the assets were transferred 
to the Company iri trust for the benefit of 
the territory of India., « The question at 
issue was still open to the proprietors. 
The Directors certainly considered that, 
under the new Act they could, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Control 
make grants without the consent of the 
Court of Froivietors. He thought this 
Court should have the papers before it. 
Mr. Fielder said, when the consent of 
the Board of Control had been given to 
the scale of compensution, it would be 
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toi> late tor the proprietors to offer oppo- 
sition. In the third proposition of the 
late Sir lohti Malcolm, it was stated that 
all measures involving direct and con- 
tingent expenses should originate with 
the Court of Directors, and this should 
be subject to the approval of the pro- 
prietors. The proprietors could not have 
a concurrervt power with the Board of 
Control, ^he Directors were only the 
servants of the Company, and how could 
the new Act take away the powers of the 
proprietors to determine the amount of 
compensation. The proprietors should 
adopt a strong course, and the Directors 
would not dare to refuse carrying their 
wishes into effect. They had not given 
up from 22 to 24 millions of assets until 
they were assured that they should have 
power to pay all who had claims upon 
them. Mr. Grant anticipated that the 
same liberal allowance would be made to 
the maritime oflSeers as in 1815, and 
since 1814 the Company had granted not 
less than two millions. The Chairman : 
The assets were given over for the divi- 
dends, with other liabilities. Mr. Fielder; 
To pay the officers, and all who had claims 
upon the Company. Many of their ma- 
ritime officers had been 20, 30, and 40 
years in their employ, and they should 
be liberaiUy provided for. Mr. Lowndes 
addressed the CQprt in favour of the 
claims of the m^tinie officers. Mr. 
Sweet recommendecl that the Board of 
Control should be requested to suspend 
their decision until the matter had been 
fi^ther considered by the Court of Di- 
rectors, and that the result should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors. He 
concluded moving a resolution to that 
effect. He said he knew nothing of the 
pcale of compensation to the maritime 
officers ; but, if what was stated was cor- 
Mctf their interests were sacrificed. Mr. 
Twining considered that the Court of 
XMrectors had no desire to interfere with 
Ibe Court of Proprietors, but he consi- 
4»red that all important questions ought 
be be brought before the Court Pro- 
pirietors. He spoke in high terms of the 
fkilb talent, and the spirit of enterprise, 
qiwsiOirs shown by the maritime service. 
^ Mines of danggr an important branch 
if trade had been committed to their 
fllirge* «nd the Government would have 
be0ii much injured if it had been deprived 
of. ita services at such times. He sug- 
gested an amendment to the resolution, 
iridch, however, was not adopted. The 
Ohairman mid the proprietors could not 
at present know the ocale that had been 
adopted by the Court of Directors, or 
their reasons for it. Mr. Carruthers con- 


sidered that the Coutt of I^oprietors, a.< 
the Legislative body, ought to have first 
sanctioned any plan of compensation. 
The Chairman stated that the 'Board of 
* Control had as yet expressed no opinion 
upon the scale Sir C. Forbes considered 
the Directors had committed an error, as 
all money grants above 600/. or salaries 
above 2001. ought to be sanctioned by the 
Court. In the compensation to the home 
officers grants of from 200/. to 800/. had 
been made without that sanction. The 
rights of the proprietors had therefore 
been infringed. He thought the officers 
of chartered ships had not the same claims 
on the Company as thos^ in the regular 
service. He obtained an opinion on a 
case precisely similar to that put to Serg. 
Spankie, and he would re id it. It was 
as follows :■ — onsidering the former Acts 
of Parliament and the bye-laws of the 
Company, and the 7th section of the 3d 
and 4th of William IV., cap. 85, herein 
referred to as the only grounds on which 
this question is to be resolved, I am of 
opinion that the Court of Directors can- 
not make the grant of compensation or 
gratuity exceeding 600/. without the 
previous sanction of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. The word in the 7th section 
of the late Act is Company, and in for- 
mer Acts a distinction appears to be 
taken between the Court of Directors 
and the Company, from which I conclude 
that the pol/ers given in this section was 
not intended to be given exclusively to 
the Directors. If the Company at large 
was intended by that word I apprehend 
that the Proprietors must be consulted, 
and that the bye-law appears to confirm 
this view of the case." This opinion. 
Sir C. Forbes said, was signed by Sir J. 
Scarlett, and he could not account for 
the difference of opinion on the same 
case. Sir R. Campbell defended the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, and 
denied that they had acted illegally. 
Captain Gowan hoped the privileges of 
the proprietors would be upheld, and 
that they would steadfastly and perse- 
veringly contend for them. He express- 
ed his wondeilnent that so embarrassed 
an opinion should have been given by 
Sergeant Spankie, while that of Sir J. 
Scarlett was' clear. This Court must 
take c^re that the Directors did not put 
their hands in the proprietors' pocket. 
The people of India, whose representa- 
tives they were, ought to be protected by 
the proprietors. He expressed his sur- 
prise at the difference in the two opi- 
nions. Mr. Sergeant Spankie said the 
case put by Sir C. Forbes was different. 
He should have given Hr similar opinion 
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lo Sir Janioc on such a case, but he con- 
sidered the Court of Directors under the 
new Act had power as regarded compen- 
sations to exercise all the powers of the 
Company. He apprehended there would 
he no difference of opinion between Sir 
.1. Scarlett and himself on the same case. 
After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. Loch (a Director, who expressed his 
high opinion of the Court of Proprietors 
and the desire of the Directors to main- 
tain their rights), Mr. Weeding withdrew 
his original motion, and substituted ano- 
ther similar to the amendment of -Mr. 
Sweet, which was negatived, and the 
amendment carried. The Court adjourn- 
ed at six n’clo(dr. 

Steam Navigation to India . — The fol- 
lowing are the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, as 
reported in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening: — “ 1. Resolved, that it 
is the opinion of this Committee that a 
regular and expeditious communication 
with India, by means of steam- vessels, is 
an object of great importance both to 
Great Britain and to India.” “2. Re- 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that steam-navigation between 
Bombay and Suez having, in five suc- 
cessive seasons, been brought to the test 
of experiment (the expense of which has 
been borne by the Indian Government 
exclusively) the practicability of an ex- 
peditious communication by that line 
during the north-east monsoon has been 
established.” “3. Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that the 
experiment has not been tried during the 
south-west monsoon ; but that it a*{)pears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that the communication may be carried 
on during eight months of the year, June, 
July, August, and September being ex ■ 
cepted, or left for the results of further 
experience. 4. Resolved, that it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the ex- 
periments which have been made have 
been attended with very great expense; 
but that, from the evidence before the 
Committee, it appears that by proper 
arrangements the expense may be ma- 
terially reduced: ai^, under that im- 
pression, it is expedient that measures 
should be immediately taken for .the re- 
gular establishment of steam communi- 
cation with India by the Red Sea.” ** 5. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it be left to his Majesty’s 
Government, in coigunction with the 
East India Com]^ny, to consider whether 
the communication should be in the first 
instance firom Bombay or from Calcutta, 
or according to the combined plan sug- 


gested by the Bengal Steam Comikiittefl.” 

6. Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that by whatever ' line 
the communication be established, the 
net charge of the establishment should 
be divid^ equally between his Majesty’s 
Government and the East India Company, 
including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Euphrates 
on th^ one hand, and the Reft Sea on the 
ether, to the Mediterranean.” **7* Re- 
solved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committeo, that the steam-navigation of 
the Persian Gulf has not been brought to 
tho test of cxi'eriment; but that it ap- 
pears from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee, that it would bo practicable be- 
tween Bombay and Bussorah during evo'y 
month ill the year.” “ 8. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the extension of the line of the Persian 
Gulph by steam-navigation on the river 
Euphrates lias not been brought to the 
test of experiment; but that it appears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that from the Persian Gulph to the town 
of Bir, which is nearer to the Mediter- 
ranean port of Scunderoon than Suei is 
to Alexandria, there would be no physi- 
cal obstacles to the steam-navigation of 
that river during at least eight months 
of the year; November, Deceigber, Jan- 
and February being not absolutely ex. 
cepted, but reserveJn for the results of 
further experience.*^ ‘‘ 9. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee that 
there appear to be difficulties on the line 
of the Euphrates from the present state 
of the countries on that river, and par- 
ticularly from the wandering Arab tribes, 
but that those difficulties do* not appear 
to be by any means such as cannot be 
surmounted, especially by negotiations 
with the Porte, Mchemet Ali, and the 
chiefs of the principal fixed tribes; and 
that this route, besides having the pros- 
pect of being less expensive, presents^ so 
many other advantages, physical, cont- 
mercial, and political, that it is emi- 
nentW desirable that it should be brought 
to the test of a decisive expeHment* 
“ 10. Resolved, that 'it is the opinion of 
this Committee that the physical difficul- 
ties on the line of the Red Sea appear- 
ing to be confined to ffte months of June, 
July, August, and September, and thoae 
of the river Euphrates to the months of 
November, December, January, and 
February, the eflfeative trial of both lines 
would open a certain communication 
with the Mei£terranean in . every month 
of the year, changing the line of the 
steam-yesseh on both sides according te 
he seasons.” “ 11. Resolved, that it is 
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tte iwiviM M fkili <3omnitte^. ^ 
rtoe^nUnlS^'ta W* 

■Mitt wltond tite lh»»,of M»»U pw'W* 

t« fat Bgyj* wd 

■omntrt* <!• coiifflWirfwtwft 

Hid Indib*’ “ 19- ReioM, 

it is file opiniflP'irf tliift pominm^, 
tlNl the €»enfe of thU expfe^uMjntby 
IheEtipbxi^ hu boon 'by tn esti^e 
.,rtdch the 'Committee has subjected to 
the examiafttbii of competent pewouf, 
stated at 26 , 000 /. which includes a Ubfral 
aliowance for contingencies; end the 
Committee recommend that a grant of 
20.000/< be made by Parliament for trymg 
that experiment with the least possible de- 
l*^»^The Wisdom ofthe Ancients isoften 
Ettlogiaed, but in some respects ^y 
were lamentably deficient in knowledge. 

^the Roman Ladies were pre-eminently 

beautiful/ but they had a subject for 
lament, that they could not preserve 
their oomple«on from Injury. 

The .English Ladies suffered from a 
similar deficiency of Science until Row- 
land's Kalydor Appeared. 

Epicures desirous of a treat must taste 
Orosae and Blackwell’s Soho Sauce, 
for its delicious flavor stands unrivalled ; 
and ft»r iJobsters and Salads nothing can 
BUifasa the excellence of Breffet’s Italian 

House.— the 23d Jul^ a 
Court was heldT^ E. Ironside, Esq. 
waa appointed a Member of Council at 

Military appointments, promo- 
TlCMfA. &c. in the King’s Army serving 
" fedi. .nd the Colonie— W» Office. 
dthJuly— I3th L. D. Lieut. D. Hcneage, 
from 10th 1!. D. to be Lieut, vice Hume, 
who exchanges— 2d regt. foot. Lieut. T. 
Meiarum, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vicn Maclean, dec. Ens. Halkett to be 
lAeut 17th March, 34^Cadet H. D. 

^ ■ pSSawe from Royal Military College, 
to he Bna. vice Halkett — 20th foot, Ens. 

“ l3bT, King to be Lieut, without purch. 
Vjee Watson, promoted m ^^th 

Robertson, from h. p. 88t\foot 
friSnlElia. vice King; Ens. I. TM, to be 
witlioid piiTch. vice Ellis, pro- 
S SLfa 63d foot-Cadet G. K. Steven- 
Royal IKUtary Collie, to be 
K” T^d^rth foot Went. W. 
SSLi ftwn Seth foot to he Cant, vnth- 

I^S^vioe Donelan, dec.— Slit fort 
h. P. un-a^hed 


UCTi. from h. p. unattached'to be Capt. 
vice T. A KAnis who exchanges — 

24 West India Regt., to be Ens*. — Ens. 

R, Macnah, from ^ p. 

Macdonald, appomted Quart. Mast. 29th 
foot— W. T. Bruce. ’Gent, by purch. vice 
I. D-Macdonald promoted — Ceylon Regt. 
Limit. G. Pretx, to be Captain without 
purchase, vice Gmy, whose pro*"ot^ 
has not taken place dated 2d May, I®^^^ 
To be lat Lieuts., without purchase— 2d 
Lieut. I. F. Field, vice Gray, dec. 21st 
Feb. 1834, 2d Lieut., E. Holgate, vice 
Fret*, 2d May 1834--To »» 2^ I-J*"** - 
Ensign H. 0. Bird, f™"* ** .®®S’ 

vice Holgate, 11 July— 13 Reg‘- L- 
Major. A. T. Maclean t<f be Lieut. Col. 
without purch. vice Persse appointed to 
Ifili L. D. — ^Brev. Lieut. Col. R. Lisle 
from h. p. 19th L. D. to be Major, vice 
Maclean — Lieut. I. G. Collins to be 
Captain by purch. vice Campbell, who 
retires— Cornet H. H. Kitchener to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Collins ; I. A. 
Cameron Gent, to be Cornet by purchase, 
vice Kitchener, — l6th L. D. Lieut. Col. 
W. Persse from 13th L. D. to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Murray, dec. — 4th retd- foot 
Major H. W. Breton to be Lieut. Col. by 
purchase, vice Mackenzie who retires— 
Capt. J. England*lo be Major by purch. 
vice Breton— Lieut. W. Lonsdale to be 
Captain by purchase, vice England, Ens. 
R H. Monypenny to be Lieut, by purch., 
vice Lonsdale— G. King. Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Monypenny — bth 
regt. fort, Ens. J. C. Mansergh to bp 
Lieut, withont purchase, vice ShHpin, 
promoted in the 55th foot-^^et F. H. 
Lang ^om Royal Military Coilege to be 
Ens. vice Mansergh, 55th foot ; Lieut. 
A. Sharpin from 6th foot to be Captain 
without purchase, vice Armstrong, whose 
promotion has not taken place— Ens. E. 
Warren to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Boyd, dec.— Ens. W. Hagart, from 
h p 1st foot to be Ens. vice Warren- 
72d foot Lieut. T. E. Lacy to be Captain 
by purchase, vice Villiers who retires— 
Ensign A. Harris to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Lacy— G. P. Erskine, Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Harris — 2d West 
India regt., A. H.^Lapslie, Gent, to be 
Ens. without purchase, vice 
od to the Ctylon regt. 18 July— lUh 
regt. L. D. J. Cowell, to be Cornet by 
purchase, vice Denny amiointed to 6th 
Dragoons— I3th L. D. CapUin Sir J. 
Gordon. Bart., to be Maj^ by purohaw, 
vice Lisle who retires— Lieut. J. 
oemint tc be Captain by purchase .vice 
Gordon— To be Lieuts. by pnrchw. 
Cornet F. S. D. Tyssen, vice Brandling, 
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\»^ho retires— Qprnet J. Cox, viceHargeaunt. 
To be Cornets by purchase, W,S. Wint, 
Oont„ vice Tyssen ; C. C. Shute, Gent., 
vice Cox — 2nd regt. foot, Staff Ass. Surg. 
T. Hunter to be Ass. Surg., vice Cox, ap- 
pointed to 47th foot — 4th foot, Lieut. A. 
T. Paunce to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Clarke, who retires ; Ens. G. Hall, from 
•‘)2nd regt. foot, to be Lieut., by purchase, 
vice Paunce ; to be Ens., by purchase, H. 
13. Dudlow, Gent., vice Sherlock, who re- 
tires ; J. H. H. Ruxton, Gent., vice Ter- 
ri tt, who retires ; Lieiit. J. Espinasse to be 
Adjutant, vice Paunce, prom. — iSth regt. 
loot, Ens. R. b. Streng to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice Whito, dec., dated I7th 
April, 1834 — regt. foo^ A. Daubony, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Hagart, 
who retires — 62nd regt. foot, R. Gason, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Weils, 
promoted — 99tli foot, Lieut, P. Smyly to 
bo Capt. by purchase, vice Gaynor, who 
retires ; Ens. J. J. Werge to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Smyly ; C. T. Nicolay, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice 
Werge — Cape mounted Riflemen, Ens. 
R. Morris, from h. p, of 62nd foot, to be 
Ens., vice Gardiner, promoted in 22nd 
foot---3rd Ceylon regt., Capt. F. N. Rossi, 
upon half-pay, has been permitted to re- 
tire from the Service, vrijlfi. the sale of an 
unattached company, he having become a 
settler in the colonies — 25th July, 16th 
L.D., J. Philips, Gent., to be Vet. Surg., 
vice Spencer, appointed to 2nd Drag. — 
20tli regt. foot, Ens. H. Briffcoe to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Welch, appointed 
to 95th foot; L. D. Gordon, Gent., to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Briscoe — 58th 
foot, 2nd Lieut. C. H. Cragie, from«h.p. 
of 23rd regt. to be Ens., vice Campbell, 
whose appointment has not taken place — 
75th foot, Capt. C. Herbert, from 66tli 
foot, to be Captain, vice Nesham, who ex- 
changes — 97th font, Ens. A. F. Welsford 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Wall, who 
retires — C. Yard., Gent., to be Ens. by 
purchase, vice Welsford — 1st West India 
Regt., Maj. Gen. Hon. H. King to be Col., 
vice Sir P. Maitland, appointed to the 
command of 7dth foot — 2nd West India 
Regt., F.C. Richardson, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purchase, vice Macnab, who retires. 

ARRIVALS OF BHip/. < — June 30, Off 
Lame, Symmetry, Stevens, Ceylon, Mar. 
4 ; July 9, Portsmouth, Helen Christian, 
Martens, Batavia, March 18 ; 10th, 1. 0. 
W., Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal, Feb. 25 ; lOth 
1. O. W., Duke of Ai:gyle, Bristow, 
Bengal, Feb. 14 ; 10th, Dartmouth, So- 
)hia, Thornhill, Bengal, Feb. 21 ; 10th, 
"e^outh, Lady Nugent, McDonald, 
"" nbay, Feb. 11; 10th, Portsmouth, 

Ide Harold, Greenfield, Bengal, Mar. 3 ; 


10th, Dartmouth, Royal George, Em^ 
bleton, Mauritius, Mar. 29;- 11th, Easts 
bourne, Countess Duntnore, Miller, V. D. 
Land, Feb. 1; HtH, Cowes, Bencooleil 
Powell, Manilla, pec. 28; 12th, Margate, 
Avoca, ’ Boadle, Singapore, March 3 ; 
12tli, Downs, New Grove, Brown, 
gal, Jan. 22; 14th, Brighton, Roxburgh 
Castle^ Fulcher, Bengal, March 5 ; 14th, 
Liverpool, Norval, Watson, Batavia, Mar, 
7 ; 14fch, Waterford, Town of Ross, Allen, 
Mauritius, March 16, 15th, Downs, D* 
Auvergne, Hugoot, Bengal, Feb. 15th, 
Downs, Bencoolen, Hunt, Mauri rtus, 
April 1 ; 15th, Liverpool, Isabel, Gournal, 
Bengal, Fob. 10 ; Downs, Sarah, White- 
side, China, Mar. 23 ; Downs, Statesman, 
Quiller, Singapore, May 27th; Downs, 
Griffin, Wright, South Seas, 13; 

Cowes, Eugene, Osgood, Batavia, Feb. 1 ; 
22d, Downs, Rambler, Anderson, Mau- 
ritius, Mar. 29 ; 22d, Liver ool, Warwick, 
Gibson, Mauritius, April 10th ; 93d, Swa* 
nage. Forth, Robertson, V. D. Land, 
April 10; 23d, S wattage, William Bry- 
ant, Roman, Hobart Town, March 9 ; 
28th, Liverpool, Capricorn, Bosworth, 
Mauritius, April 21 ; 28th, Gravesend, 
Fenella, Bosworth, AlgoaBay, April 2L; 
Mary Ann, Smith, Cape, May 14; Ports- 
mouth, Dorothy Foster, Milbank, Mau- 
ritius, May 14; July 29, Dartmouth, 
Baretto, jun., Saunders, Bengal, March 
1 1 ; 29th, Eliza Jane^^ndlay, Cape, May 
18; 29th, PlymouthjNorneen, Lolgreen, 
Singapore, March 20. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENOERS-^PcT 8^01- 

metry, from Ceylon . — Mrs. Boustead and 
Miss Watson ; Col, Macalister ; CapN: 
Taylor, Law, Holmes, Boustead; Messrs. 
Wall and Burrows ; 7 children— For Lady 
Nugent t from Bombay —Mrs. Benasis, Bell; 
Forbes ; Misses Howell and Harrison ; Di»» 
Craw, Pres. M. Board ; Lieut. Col. Bella- 
sis; Messrs. Mackenzie, Jarett, M. 0. S., 
Walker ; Lieut. O. Bell, 12 regt. Madrae 
N.I.; Dr. Mactaugh, Ass. Surg. H. M/ 
6th; Lieuts. Gordon and Jekyle, H. M. 
6th, Steele, N.I.; Mr. Malcolm, left at 
Cape, Mr. J. Rhennis, 6 children ; 3 ser- 
vants s 6 invalids; 2 women and 1 child f 
J.Forbes, Esq.— Per MaleolmffromBmigal. 
Mrs. Temple Gol. Davis, Messrs. Gaits-^ 
kill, Freeman, Pittar Col. Waters, 47 
regt. Jas. Mac DowelLJ^q.,B.M. Board; 
Jas. Clarke, Esq,, Surg. B. S. for the 
Cape; Capt. H. D. GonrtsyUe, H. M. S.r 
Arthur Pittar, Esq. , Ed. £. Hope, Esq. ; 
Misses Maria, Lucy, Ada, add Char- 
lotte Templet, Gaitskill and Freeman t 
Ma ters A, Davis, T. V. Davis, E. 
Piltar ; Sergt. Morley ; 4 Ayahs — Per 
Royal Oeorge^ from MlaiiniiMr.— Mrs, 
Col. Grant ; 8 Misses ditto ; 2 Matters 
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Bcstalls ; Mrs. Low and Miss Low, from 
China and the Cape ; Mr. Ledet, Mrs. 
Ledet, and M^si Ledet ; Mrs. Monnero ; 
hfesars. BoniflTe, Drosina, Prudhonne, 
Counter, falconer, Doyon ; Ckpt. Fewson ; 
fjervanti; 1 3 invalids (2 died) ; Mr. Car- 
Sophia, from Pmgal.— -Measra. 
tgie, Bromley, Harrington; 2 Miss 
igies ; Cols. Locket and Craigie ; Maj. 
lawne]^; Lieut. White ; Dr. Duncan ; 
Messrs. Mingy, Stamphrey; Mills, Tuttle, 
dchildren-^Psr protector — Dr. Mathews, 
Mrs. Mathews; Mrs. Smith, Armstrong; 
2 servants ; Mrs. Buttanshaw, Rawlins, 
Havilaed; Miss Barwell; Lieut. Cols. 
Murray and Williamson ; Major Wardlaw ; 
Rev. Mr. Rawlins ; Capt. Buttanshaw ; 
Messrs. Smith and Graham ; 6 children ; 
2semiiits— /»«• Cepts’.SparkSi 

H. M. 38th regt. and Barker, l^h regt. — 
Per Childe Harold — Mrs. Smithson, W. 
Ainslie, Herbert, Cox ; Wm. Smithson, 
Esq ; Wm. Cox, Esq. ; F. R. Vincent, Esq. 
—Per Orient, Mrs. Bishop, widow of the 
late Col. Bishop ; Mrs. Lamb ; Mrs. Har- 
pur; Capt. John Somerville, 5 1st regt. 
N. 1. ; Lieut. Evans, 15 B., N. ; 2 
Master Bishops ; 2 Master Harpurs ; 3 
‘ }Mi88 Harpurs ; Master W. Dent ; Miss 
rj.Lamb ;;8 Miss Fell’s. — From Madras. 
Capf. W. Drake, 3d regt., M. N. T. 

* Lieut. N. Wood, H. M. 54th regt. ; Capt; 

Pinchard, 3d regt. L. I. ; Lieut. Piggott, 
46th vegt. M. Mr. Herbert; 

ClaHc;^ 29 troops ^ 1 woman ; 2 Euro- 
pean and 2 native servants ; Per Ben-- 
coofen, Mr. Froppier and two children; 
Bfrs. Froppier; hHas Lemaine ; Mr^.Le- 
tnaine ; Mr. Bonef n and 3 cliildrea; Mr* 
Beanfis ; Mr. Bade^ ; Mr. Kenedy ; Mr. 
Perdiany ; Mr. P. Blyth; Mrs. B. Blyth 

, and 3 children; Mr. J. Smith and 5 ser- 
' vants. 

* MABBIAGES.— June 3d, Capt. J. Ho- 
*wison,6th regt. Madras N. I. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of F. C. Lewis, Esq. of 
Charlotte-street , Portland-place — 1 5th , 
F. D. Onne, Esq, 3d son of the late of R. 

^Orme, Esq. of Madras, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of L. Goldsmith, Esq. — I7lh, 
at St. Peter’s, Port, Maj. J. K- Clnbley, 
liadsBS Army, to Ellenor 3d daughter 
ef Staiff-SurgeoU Paddock— 21st, at Spald- 
G. A. Moore, Esq. eldest son of 
I#ieut.-Col. G. Mgore, 59th regt. Songal 
M* I., to Anne Elizabeth, youngeat 
4illl|Mer of the Rev. W. Moore, D. D. — 
S6th, at Esher, Sir H. Fletcher, Bart, of 
Aaliley Park, to Emily Maria, 2d daughter 
the late Geo. Brown, Esq. formerly a 
Member of Council at Boqibay— 30th, at 


Charlton, Rev. W. Raven of B oniptoH, 
to Helen, 8d daughter, and at the sanie 
time, the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt of Isling- 
ton, to Magdeline, 4th daughter of J. M. 
Richardson, Esq. of Cornhill, and Black- 
heath Park— Lately, at Langliam-place, 
Mr. A. T. Blake, of Piccadilly, to Selina, 
only daughter of the late Major Taylor, 
E. I. Co’s Serv. — July 4th, at Guernsey, 
Capt. Geo. Carpenter 4Ut regt. only son 
of Gen. Carpenter, E. I. Co.’s Serv., to 
Mary, Srddfimghterof Lie it.-Col.Cardew, 
Commanding the Royal Engineers in that 
sland — 10th, at Llangharne, Rev. Wn. 
W. Ewbapk, B. A. of Christ’s Coll. Camb. , 
to Justinn Elinor, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Geo. Cooper, ^nt. one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court at Madras — 
S. Haines, Esq. of Tavistock-place, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Maj. Hitchiii, 
E. I. Co.’s Service — At Newry, T. S. 
O’Halloran, Esq. 6th regt. Foot, eldest 
son of Brig.-Gen. O’Halloran, C. B. Bengal 
Army, to Jane, eldest daughter of James 
Waring, Esq. — 15th, at Greenwich, Capt. 
Thos. Sandys, to Frances, 2d daughter of 
Capt. Thos, Sanders, E. I. Co.’s Serv. — 
At Streatham, Capt. £. Foord, £. I. Co.’s 
Serv., to Eliza, eldest daughter of R. 
Moser, Esq., of Upper Thames-street — 
At St Pancras^apt. T. P. Ellis, 52d 
regt. Bengal N/I., to Citherine Munro, 
2d daughter of the Rev. H. Bctljune of 
Dingwall, Rosshire — 24th, nt Maiy-le- 
bone Church, Capt. G. H. Sotheby 34th 
regt. Madrfts of N. I., to Catharine, 3 
daughter of the late R. Lane, Esq. of 
Argyll-street — At Bryan ston- square, J. 
Flockton, Esq. Madras Med. Estab., to 
Anq^ Maria, eldest daughter of F. J. 
Humbert, Esq. of Oxford-street — 12th at 
Syon, Viscount Holmesdale, son of Eirl 
Amherst, to Gertrude Percy, 4th daugh- 
ter of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and 
niece of the Earl of Beverley. 

BIRTHS. — June 25th, in Upper Harley, 
street, the lady of W.B. Bayley, Esq. of 
a son — 8th July, at Twickenham, the 
lady of R. P. Nisbet, Esq. of a daughter. 

pbatHs.— May 13th, at sea, Capt. L. 
Perceval, of the ship Lady Nugent-^^uly 
5th, at Shepperton, S. H. Russell, Esq., 
formerly in the E. L Co.’s Serv. — 12th 
at the Albany, Ideut.-Col. D. Wilson, 
E, I. Co.’s Serv. — 13th, in Sussex-plare, 
the Right H6n. Lady Teignmouth — 14tb, 
at Yeovil, Rt. Hastie, Esq. late of Cal- 
cutta— 21st, at Brighton, Sophia, widow 
of the late T. Templeton, Esq. of Calcutta 
— 27th, in Arlington-sfreet, the Right 
Hon. Henry, Earl Bathurst, K.Q. 
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CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

The second Sessidn of our Reformed Parliantent 
closed ! In itself an era, bvit, as the futuiiB may demonstrate* 
by what an era to be followed f A^nd jtble ev'jBtit, to what 
consequences has it given rise ?— jphenomena ar^ i|i its 
train ? Has it given quiescence to the great tyaters of poIiti.> 
cal excitement ? — has it allayed tb.e turmoils of men^s hopes* 
and lulled the ruffian billows of their fears ? — has it left the 
social horizon clear from the angry tempests that so recently 
hung about it? — has it breathed a calm over the 'We^es* and , 
soothed them, as though the spirit of Jehovah 
over them to their rest ) . , * , . ) 

The second Session of our Refot^d Parliametit hal^ 
closed* and amidst a chaos of what distractic^ and diiuha'jf ^ 
Look around ! — w6at consternatioh in every l6^k 
distrust and desperation on every brow l-r-see tl^‘edijwif;j^; 
tion of the millions — the ruin that is upon thei;i|) t' 
social edidee how it' is rOcking to Its basd-^shaken By sulit^l 
raneous convulsion — every moment threatening to its do^n*. 
fall ! Yet* has the second Session of otif ParBameOC 

arrived at its close— and With this-*-tV,ifk. whu^a result 1 ' 

This, too, is the new system— ‘the corlWbted, system— the ^ 
reformed system* from which such glgan^iogeod* such splen- 
did benefit,were to havp been dei;^'«^. ’ ^tll the nation at 
length awake— will it* even now, open itaeyes upop the truth! 
Never was thCre a moment when an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples by which our political state is governed could be so 
appropriately instituted. It is the first'question that arises 
to the mind. Prodigious effects are porkhig around usj 
we cannot view them and remain im^terestbd In their cause. 

^ We have seen, that for which wO Bad so struggled* and 
^pronounced reform is not reform, but a phantom serving ohly 
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to delusion. We have ieen that our condition, while we had 
it not, was jriot so calamitous as it is while now we have It ; 
we seen that our expectations of it have been blasted ; 
in sliort, that we entertained ourselves with a lie. In proof 
this, which of oOr. interests rest on a different basis now 
» what thej' did formerly? — ^are the poor made rich, or 
. the riqh. divested of any portion of their undue affluence ? A 
second Session pf our Reformed Parliament has reached its 
t^ni> but have its labours added to Qur prosperity or hap* 
pinesB ? — let the fact be admitted, for no power of sophistry 
ijroutd suffice for its denial— never were the afflictions of the 
empire so multifarious, or in their nature so inveterate. 

» There are three points of view in which the position of Bri- 
tain may at this moment be surveyed. First, in reference to 
Europe— secondly, her Colonies, and thirdly, herself — the 
effects operating in her own bosom. Now, on what footing hag 
our jR^/orisd^dParliament left us with regard to foreign states ? — 
^ 4v^ise the matter as we choose, yet the honest amongst us are 
^ those who will qonfess, that from one extremity of the continent 
clo the other, the name of England is contemned. France dis- 
us, Ru^igia laughs at us, Holland abuses, and Belgium — 
the little Belgium — Belgium, the political mushroom — deigns, 
and no wre, l^an to scprn us ! Without breathing even to 
t^e zephyr i^he name of Poland, yet what as regards Greece ? 
—to Greece wp are an abopiination^ Did Greece require oi/r 
instruml^ntality to tighten the cords of her bondage? — did she 
seek for our interference to set upon her the new curse of 
^ kingly governinent ?— did she want the Otbo of our selection, 
while she had p^riots of her own. to hem her round with re- 
A, jpubKcanism ? And passing from (Jreece to Portugal, from Por- 
I ithgel to Spain, have the flames of civil discord been permitted 
tq ^age in those quartefk of Europe, when a glance from 
shores should have been eqfficient to extinguish them } 
^ if not> as some ignorant dotards have asserted, of no mo* 
us wltether a Miguel, and a Carlos, or a Pedro and 
s^ay the destinies of those countries; it is 
to us — of moment to the question of general 
epnseq^ieutly momentous to the interests of Eng«« 
belter than a ciphef, what is England ? With an 
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army on which eight millions of the public money a-year are 
expended? with fleets supported only at the unparalleled 
expence of five millions yearly; with consular eBtablish*^ 
ments entailing an immense amount of additional burden, 
grievous to reflect over — yet, on earth is there a thing more 
mean and crawling ? She has stood by, and seen despotism 
overrun Europe like a plague. She has seen the patriots of 
Italy immured in the dungeons of Austria ; she has seen Po^ 
land pierced to the heart, her children carried away captive, 
her heroes^perish on the altars of their own greatness; — she 
has seen Turkey, a new victim to the ambition of the monster; 
and she has seen these things without a muscle in her frame 
contracted, or a curl upon her brow. Ignoble wretch ! and 
yet this is England, in the plenitude of her alh glorious Re- 
form ! and if, in these instances, such are the evidences of her 
new condition, what are they in the example of her Colonies t 
It is to the solution of this question we now direct our- 
selves ; and in the general designation Colony, shall, for the 
present, include India — a word surely in itself a trumpet of our 
notions on this reform* What is the internal condition of * 
our Asiatic dominions, or what has our Reform!^ Parliament 
done to establish a system of a less insalutary^order? Now, 
our assertion is unanswerable, that, what has been doqe, has 
been done in aggravation of India’s ills, not in amelioration of 
them. Let the renewal 6f the charter, and the terms of the 
renewal of that charter, blazon forth this : — ^between Great 
Britain and India there is not a tie. She is held to us by 
the sword ; presently, a power superior to the sword will 
spring up, and she will be severed from us for ever. In such 
relation, has it been the care of a Reformed Parliament to 
place us with the East ! From the East, just a glance over 
the other possessions of the Crown. A vote of the Reformed 
Commons, accorded twenty millions sterling to effect at one 
step the abolition qf Slavery. Those twenty ipillions were 
from the pockets of the people — frpm the pockets of the most 
destitute of the people — ^to accomplish a purpose of which only 
their enemies reap the merit and advantage- Only their 
enemies— *for, is slavery in our colonies actually abolished! 
or, like every thing emanating from the Whigs, is it thf 

i2 
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sliadow for the substance? Well we know, slavery in the 
Colonies of the British Crown, is not abolished. Even 
twenty millions, under the administration of the Whigs, were 
insufSdent to its abolition. The slave thought his fetters had 
dropped off ; he rises, shouts aloud in worship of a British 
Senate,* but what is his horror !— a moment, and to the earth 
he turns again to weep. True, he is not a slave^ but an 
apprentice ; he is called by another name, that which he has 
hot ceased to be ; — he is a slavey and twenty millions of the 
people’s money have been lavished to keep him^ such, al- 
though under the deluding epithet of “ apprentice.” The 
twenty millions have not been without their result, however. 
They have doubled ministerial patronage ; an aim worthy of 
a Reformed Parliament, and of such a parliament, as at this 
juncture has closed its labours ! In New Holland we have 
disaffection ; in the Canadas almost revolt. W^ith the Mauri- 
tius smarting under the lash of our oppression ; we have 
Africa only too prostrate to send forth a cry ; and as to the 
isled of the Mediterranean, have they indeed escaped our 
tyranny ? — they may rejoice in it, but as a testimony of our 
little appreci«4ion of them. Not that they can rejoice in it, 
however ; for, even the rock Malta, gfoans under its iron 
subjection. Thus much, then, has reform accomplished in 
ettr Colonial relations ! We have now to direct a last look, 
and th^ is to the state of Britain inherself — the good which 
reform has effected in her own bosom. 

To estimate the real greatness of an empire we must des- 
cend to the question of its domestic circumstances. Are 
these prosperous, the position is flattering; are they adverse, 
the signs of greatness may be dazzling, but, let us be assured, 
are delusive. The domestic circumstances of Britain, 
Exhibit no features but those of gloom. The illustration is 
fact of her increasing pauperism. Pauperism is but 
another term^or bankruptcy. A bankrupt empire — is it great ? 

have a costly government^ and to support it, fifty millions 
Biitiually are drawn from the public treasure. Whom do these 
i^Sli^ns enrich, seeing that plauperism is on the increase? 
I^heir eij^penditure* cannot serve to the benefit of the people, 
the pMplei would prosper ; but their abstraction from the 
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resources of the people must serve to impoverish the people, 
and, consequently, to accelerate, the national ruin. But the 
costliness of the government is not the root, but manifesta-* 
tion of the evil. The root of the evil is the system whence 
has sprung the costly Government itself ; — the vice is in the 
first elementary principles of our political frame-work. The 
institution of three estates for one ; of the diverse grades of 
Commons, Lords^ and King, is the affliction at its root, 
and which can never be assuaged till utterly eradicated. 
Why should we sanction distinctions which exist only 
in the wildest chimera? Why longer allow a war against 
nature? A Chamber of hereditary legislators, did the 
monstrous anomaly exist only among the New Zealanders, 
we would eschew with befitting rationality ; we would de- 
signate what profoundly it is, a buffoonery against the laws 
of all reason and humanity. A Chamber of nobles is a desi- 
deratum to feudalism, but, in a free State, an intollarable 
impertinence. To deal less in abstraction, let us adduce 
practical proof of the soundness of this opinion ; — our pro- 
rogued parliament will afford us the examples. We gay, a 
Chamber of nobles is an impertinence, when i{#institutea de- 
crees in opposition k) the votes of the CommorA. Our House 
of Peers has done this. The Commons resolved, that tithes 
in Ireland be abolished, and a different medium of clericigl 
support established. The Peers, declaring the welfare of the 
church in danger, refuse their assent to the measure, and 
stand in open array against the will of a whole nation. 
W^hathave the Lords to do with the body of inferior clergy ? 
Who should legislate for them, even by the laws of our own 
absurd constitution, but their representatives of the Com- 
mons ? The Commons, further, bring in a bill for the mo- 
dification of certain portions of ^iir criminal code ; the 
Lords reject ix ; and again, the whole nation is at the mercy 
of a band of despots ; — of despots, for to wjiom are the 
Lords responsible ? They wield an unreachable power, a 
power above and beyond the controul of the people. And 
yet to this power, a people,, calling tbemselvesfree, consent 
to bow ! Then, is it wonderful, they should be debased ? 
Is it astonishing they should be the slaves and paupers 
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that they are ? Powerless to the establishment of good, 
it ean occasion no surprise, they should be powerless to 
the prevention of evil, and hence the poor-law amendment 
bill. That daring infraction of all the great axioms of our 
liberty, that manifesto against our dearest and most precious 
rights,.is then the last transcendant result of our reform ! 
The domestic circumstances of a State, by which such a 
measure had been received, call assuredly for no minuter 
analysis. The fact, and all is proclaimed^ why should 
we linger over a theme of such indelible disgrace ? With the 
Lords’ rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill, the Jews' Disabili- 
ties Bill, the Coroners’ Court and Capital Punishment Bills, 
and, with the Commons* assent to the Coercion and Poor- 
law Amendment Bills, have the labours of this so ever- 
memorable second session of the Reformed Parliament 
wound up its labours. Here is subject-matter for thought, 
and excursive speculation. But we are indulging beyond 
limits — ^we have hinted as. to the position of England at 
home, abroad, and in her colonies — we have pointed to the 
few ipost prominent of the advantages accruing to her from 
reform-^yre t^ave shewn in what her ills, in their cause, con- 
sist ; and we tftke our leave of the subject^ only trusting, before 
we could next resume it, that graver ills may not have called 
{dt more violent remedies. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BUSH-RANGER * 

I am an Englishman. My family were respectable 
fa^rmers. I was transported for a crime of which I am 
:;guiltless. I was thought to be concerned with a band of 
;Miugglers on the Sussex coast. Never anytjbing was more 
WHtriie. I jiad conunenced farming on my own account. 
rThe first year I did well, and married ; the second, crops 


• Bush^ranget is a term peculiar to the convict of Botany Bay. Wild portions 
oi the comktxf wluch, fpr instance, in India would be called jungle t in Europe 
, fcfett-iai^r in New Holland are called the the orij^in, it would appear, of the 
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failed ;*the third and fourth likewise. The exorbitancy 
the rent; the taxes, and the rates, ruined me. 1 beqaine a 
beggar ; and this is the date of my misfortunes. 1 had two 
children— infants, and a wife. It was in the depth of 
winter ; they had neither food, clothing, nor shelter. They 
pierced my ears with cries for bread — the mother began to 
upbraid me — I grew desperate — that night I dyed my hands 
in a man’s blood ! * * * * sf # 

The sum this person had about him was considerable. It 
sufficed for present and future necessities. However, my 
looks grdW haggard ; the neighbours remarked it ; and this 
made my disposition also grow sullen. Suspicion attached 
to me. Without assignment of any cause 1 became a marked 
character. One day a party came to my abode designing to 
speak with me. I thought there could be ho doubt on what 
subject, and allowed my confusion to betray me. A gentle* 
man of the party said, he bad undoubted proofs of my'guilb^ — 
that I was known by many to.be engaged in intrigues with 
the smugglers ; that, in short, I was the very man whom, the 
night previously, had escaped their hands at the j^eneral 
rescue which had taken place. 1 protested^^my innocence, 
but my protestations were interrupted only^jy shrugs, and 
sayings that, it wouldn’t do, it wouldn’t do ; they had too 
much good evidence to the contrary. So I was taken into 
custody, and carried away to jail. On the trial, witnesses 
were called who went into the most circumstantisfl detail. 
Their evidence astonished me ; I stopped to reflect whether, 
in fact, it applied to me ; I was staggered by it — the Court 
convinced. The jury found no necessity to retire ; they 
pronounced the verdict, as together they were assembled, in 
the box — Guilty. I was allowed to see my wife and children 
once. It is from the eflect of th'h I have never recovered. 
Soon after, I ^was conveyed on board the bulks, and thence 
to the first ship ^that sailed for this region.^ For twenty 
years I have been an exile from my country. I have 
heard of a character in a play who, after a dreadful term of 
banishment, and before a violent death, said, he had but one 
wish— to sec his native land, his father, and his wife once 
more — ^that he could then die in peace. I feel like thatmr^ ; 
but I shall never see England again. 
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I have been here, what is understood by the term, 
desperate character. 1 am well aware there is a great deal 
of the ruffian in my looks; I am of a short, muscular build, 
brawny limbs neatly and completely knit, a large head covered 
with a ferocious quantity of hair, swarthy complexion, and 
very dark overhanging eye-brows. My voice is my only 
peculiarity ; it is capable of every intonation ; I have thought 
myself sometimes a Pizarro — it has had a power of such 
command. I have seen men awed by it ; I consider it the 
oceans which has most enabled me to accomplish the ob- 
jects that have engaged me. It has made me the chief, where 
another would have been the subordinate. 

On my arrival in this region I knew nothing of what I 
had to expect. The voyage afforded me sufficient time to 
reflect over and mature plans. All my aim was restoration 
of my freedom. Not knowing the fate that awaited me, I 
could decide on nothing deflnitively. I determined to seize 
on whatever might present its.elf. Once during the voyage, 
the thought flashed on me that, if I could get sufficient to 
be of my opinion, I would make an attempt on the ship, 
and carry her off to South America. The difficulty was in 
discriminating between whom I could tr^^st. To ascertain 
this point, I hit upon an excellent expedient. I told all sorts 
of^ stories, which, as a school-boy, I had read of German 
and Italian bandits. Naturally, I diverged into anecdotes 
of Britisti convicts, and the attempt one party had made to 
seize the ship which was conveying them to their, as our desti- 
nation — Botany Bay. I was listened to with intense in- 
terest. 1 described a jdan, such as 1 had actually formed 
ip my own mind, and minutely applicable to the 
circumstances of our case, with a precision that evidently 
bejgan to work its effect<^ The more cautious became re- 
^ip^tiye, and the more ardent, bold and communicative 
Siqveral instantly proposed to embrace such a plan for 
oiir 4®^iverance. The majority declared they were ready 
tp embark in it. t alone remained silent, till with 
one accord they offered me the leadership. Then I sprang 
fprward, asserting success lay only in an immediate blow* 
Aly manner carried with it terror 3 they felt it impossible to 
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disobey; so I had instantly around me a host, but I vv^as defeated 
by an unlooked-for event. The chief-mate had over-heard iiiy 
recital. He did not take it, as I had suffered it to escape my 
lips, a mere story; but even in the course of the narrative be* 
came so impressed by it, that he looked upon the whole as a 
settled conspiracy. Without awaiting the conclusion^ which, 
indeed, was calculated to confirm his fears, he hastened to dis- 
close what he thought he knew to the Captain. Taken thus 
by surprise, nothing was left to us but submission* Resistance 
was vain. But the treatment the affair exposed us to, wi^s 
insupportable. We were loaded with double chains, kept 
on biscuit and water that was fetid, not permitted to go on 
deck, but immured in holds almost always fastened down 
with the hatches. This lasted till we fell victims to a fright** 
ful disease ; fortunately the voyage was near its term, or we 
should certainly all have died. In the captain there was 
not a spark of humanity ; but the chief-mate who had inter- 
cepted the plot — showed the good-heartedness of a sailor. 
The defeat of the conspiracy, and my illness, made my temper 
more morose than ever. I several times designed to put an 
end to my existence, and w'as restrained only by the hope 
that never left me .of regaining my liberty. • The town at 
Port Jackson was a very different place then, from what it is 
now. Its first view struck me with insufferable horror. The 
houses were few, scatteaed, and built of timber. There was 
but little appearance of activity ; and there were only a few 
boats, not a second ship, in the harbour. The day of our 
arrival, we were all marched chained in pairs to a barracks^ 
There we continued, till sent to work for government, or as- 
signed to the settlers as servants. At this time, Macquarie 
was Governor, and he treated us all well. I would have laid 
down my life for him, because h^ *^^s always planning some- 
thing to ameliorate our conditioft. If ever there was a good 
man, I believe it was Macquarie. He was very rough in 
speaking to one, l^ut he gained wonderfully upon the heart, 
and the granting tickets of leave originated with him. It 
was under Sir Thomas Brisbane, I was sent to a road-gang. 
I had been in the employ of a farmer,, on the Hunter, as 
stockman. Some of the cattle went aa^ay — it was not Doy 
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faulty aa they were iu numbers far too large for oni man's 
iuperintendence ; the settler, however, abused me without 
mercy ; and for my venturing a reply, got a magistrate to 
sentence me to a puidshment of fifty lashes. This did more 
to callup the bad qualities of my nature, than all the miseries, 
misfortunes, and ill-treatment, I had experienced before. 
From that period I became a thoroughly reckless, and terrific 
character. Revenge was my only virtue. Once, my hands 
been steeped in human gore, what now could restrain 
me ? Nothing less than the very life of the settler could ap- 
pease me. Besides, it wa& not on one occatioA he had 
evinced towards me the most cruel conduct, but during the 
entire term of my being with him. He was a butcher in his 
look, and in his breast too. He used to heap on me the most 
abusive epithets; and cut short my rations. Whenever 
Saturday night came (which was the evening for apportion- 
ing the weekly allowance) he would himself stand by and 
take off a slice from the pork, or an ounce from our weight 
of flour. God knows our fare was coarse and unpalatable 
enough j it need not in quantity have been insuflicient for 
the sustenance of nature. After my punishment, I was re- 
turned to him^ but he conceived a dr^d of me, and from 
this formed an empty pretext, on which I was sent, as I 
h§ive said, to a road-gang. The horrors of my condition 
seemed to increase — to drag me, weiiie it possible, to a state 
of madfiess. I am a man once endowed with a large capa- 
^ city for happiness — I doted on my children, and had an 
ardent affection for my wife. Judge, if when I looked back 
on my past days, I ate not my bread in bitterness and quaffed 
a cup with which had mingled scalding tears ! To bring 
things to a climax, at this epoch arrived General Darling, 
that name I cone^ive is blended whatever in des- 
Is dark, or in humanity degraded. It i§ no exaggera- 
tQ assert, that he inundated the country with human 
Not ^he violent death of a convict, but rises up in 
judgment against him4 From the hour the reins of Govern- 
ment vested in him, a spirit of open insurrection took 
possession of our breasts. The persecutions which assailed 
P were severe,. terrible, and utterly impossible to be endured. 
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We ab*horred, contemned, loathed him. He had not a trait 
but what was mean, cruel, or perfidious. He was the dis- 
gust of all, and inspired the whole community with hate of 
his very name. The poor devils, who, like myself, were con- 
signed to the slavery of working on the roads, were exposed 
perhaps to the greatest torture. Yoked together with heavy 
chains, we were ordered at sun-rise from the miserable hovels, 
scarcely serving for shelter from the dew, and after hours of 
toil, permitted a mess of porridge, but of such odious appear- 
ance and composition, that, fainting as we were, we could hardly 
bring ourselves to touch it ; the provisions of the whole day 
partook of the same character; the meat, always salted, de- 
fied mastication from its hardness ; and, when from ex- 
haustion we could indeed labour no more, our restorative was 
the lash ! I tell my tale simply, because its facts in them- 
selves sound too much like exaggeration; to be believed I 
must lower the colouring of its truth! To be human, and 
endure such a life, was not within the limits of possibility. 
All having hearts must feel this. An alternative offered— -I 
seized upon it. Heaven knows there was sufficient provpcation. 

It was a stormy night, the wind came in startling gushes, 
and sometimes in •hollow moans, that made the breast ache. 

I had been for two hours on my pallet disturbed and sleep- 
less. The road we were forming lay through the middle of 
a dense forest, so thaf as the blast swept through it, it was 
easy to distinguish the noise its ravages were committing 
in the falling of huge branches of the encalyptus, and, at in-p 
lervals, of a tree itself. The savage yell of the jackall came 
with the wind; and at moments, the sullen bound of a kan- 
garoo from one recess in the forest to another, told but too 
well the dismal wilderness we were captives in. The lamp 
flickered so — the breeze penetrating at every instant through 
the gaping distances of the logs — that objects were not al- 
ways visible ; bu{ I had just observed that the sentries were 
buried in deep sleep, and that two of my comrades who lay 
next me were awake, and as restless as myself— when my ear 
caught what it took for approaching carriage- wheels. 1 
listened, and became assured of the* fact. The atteifl|kt 
was desperate, but that was of no moment. The 
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near me seemed under the operation of the same impulse ; 
for, my eye glancing to them, in a moment, they interpreted its 
significant expression. Not a second was to be lost. Hastily 
we rose, and at once crept away, passed the soldiers. We 
ilew down this road, so that as the carriage came up, we 
might attack it beyond the vicinity of the huts. And it did 
come up, when one of us, dashing athwart the space, cut the 
horse-reins, while another, with myself, seized the inmates. 
^Tbere were but two individuals — a gentleman and his coach- 
man; BO that it was easy to secure them. It was I who made 
the demand for whatever they had about them of value. 
Resistance was futile, so the gentleman gave us his watch, 
purse, and rings. There was in the carriage besides, a good 
many packages; there was a small case of capital tea, a ham, 
and European preserves and pickles. Having secured the 
booty, we made off with the speed of hunted deer. In a 
time incredible we had cleared an immense extent of coun- 
try. We resolved to give ourselves no respite till the morn ; 
then, we knew, it would be prudent to remain concealed. At 
dawn, ye discovered that we had completely cleared the 
wood, and were at the base of a long ridge of irregularly 
^ rising hills. These we surmised to be the Blue Mountains, 
over which lay Bathurst. The point was to find a place 
of concealment. The eye could not detect the trace of any 
thing human. Not the most squalid hut was near. This 
gave us satisfaction, for it was the guarantee of our safety. 
#We had clambered some distance up the hill, when we es- 
pied a slight projection of rock* To our unutterable de- 
light, it presented an aperture leading to a small, dark 
cavern. The rain had come down in such floods, that 
we were drenched like rats under water ; but we had 
) alternative but to 11^ down in the cave, soaking as 

¥ were, till evening. We did so immediately, and from 

'ilthaustion, fejl into profound slumber. On waking, which 
w^B at broad noon, our limbs were so stiff we could scarcely 
riae# This put us to excruciating torture, and we were with- 
out cordials of any kind; gin or. rum, in quantity ever so 
small, would have revived us; but we had neither, which made 
nur condition bitterly distressing. However, we had our free- 
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doni, and although exposed to constant peril, yet, not on that 
account did it seem the less precious. The only thought 
that for the present occupied us, was the mode of escaping 
pursuit. We had, indeed, (what 1 omitted to state), fastened 
our victims to two separate trees, and drugged the carriage 
from the road into a deep ditch, as well as tied up thsbhorses; 
but the alarm, we knew well, would soon be given, and, for 
aught we could be aware, the soldiers of themselves might 
have missed us. The whole of that day we underwent 
torture to the rack; but we conversed in whispers as to the 
most politic course, and agreed that to Sydney we were 
bound to go, for the sake of disposing of, or exchanging our 
booty. That night we determined to set out. We were at 
a distance of eighty miles, and ignorant of the route, save as 
to the most general idea of its direction. It was in July ; con- 
sequently the depth of a New South Wales’ winter, and 
when the days are shortest. At seven in the evening it was 
deep dusk, and each, loaded with his treasure (the lot of the 
watch falling to me), in good fellowship we set out. We had 
not traversed more than ten miles, before we came iipqji some 
natives, bivouacking. They had kindled a large fire, around 
which were njen, women, dogs, and children* huddled pell- 
mell, tearing asunder the fragments of their revolting repast, 
or making the country, for miles, ring with the peals of their 
ferocious laughter. We had no wish to be noticed by them, 
so we steered our course as directly from them as possible. 
Amongst ourselves we preserved the most perfect silence ; we 
were afraid to raise our voice above breath. We were in 
horrible dread ; not a bough bending to the breeze but we 
mistook it for a soldier. By this time, we felt assured the hue 
and cry were undoubtedly raised against us ; so, with the 
morniqg, again endeavoured to remain concealed. About the 
middle of the ensuing night we reached Liverpool, then we 
knew we were thjrty miles from our destinatipn. We con- 
trived now to procure some spirits ; it was rum, and we mixed 
it with water, which, after our fare of undressed ham, which 
was all we had wherewith to support nature, was grateful 
enough. The second morning, at day-break, we were at the 
precincts of Sydney. We were, literally, in the lion’s mouth ; 
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but all of us had acquaintances in the town, whom could we 
but reach, we were safe, at least fora few hours. This reflec- 
tion encouraged us, and we went on, one by one, I confess, 
if ever I felt fear, it was at that moment. The chances against 
us, as every one must know, were frightfully against us ; for, 
independent of the government apparel — yellow frieze with 
the broad R. — there was somethings uspicious in our very 
looks. There was a part of the town called Kent-street, a 
quarter where there was nothing but drunken brawls day and 
night; I reached it, and going up to a well-known door, gave 
alow tap, and then a whispered call of “ Alice ! Alice!” Alice 
flew to receive me — but I had yet to learn the fate of my com- 
panions. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The mediums through which, in the two last numbers of 
our Magazine, we have already introduced the subject of 
Militafy Courts-martial in India, must have left an impres- 
sion far too defp on the public mind, to require the neces- 
sity of our recalling its attention to them. It will not have 
been forgotten, that on those occasions, it was the cases of 
Lieut. Hiern, Colonel Smythe, and Capt. Sprye, which 
aroused^ur indignation, and which engrossed us to the ex- 
clusion of comments further necessary to the more general 
elucidation of the entire matter. We embrace this oppor- 
. tunity of supplying those deficiencies ; as well as of again 
protesting that, once embarked in the cause of seeing the 
rights of the Indian army re-established, we will never throw 
aside our pen till that object be consummated — till the 
tyranny at present trampling on them shall be laid prostrate — 
till justice shall be accorded for the minutesifc violation in 
them which has taken place. Having thus much preambled, 
we proceed at once with our theme ; and our arguments 
being facts — facts speaking without the aid or artifice of 
declamation — we can have no choice, but confidently rely 
upon their triumphant issue. 
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When the rights of Courts-martials we abrogated, what 
has become of the claims of the soldier ? — When the ver- 
dicts of that only tribunal to which he can look up for the 
protection of his life, his reputation, and his honour, are at 
the will of an abominable despotism, what guarantee has he 
that his breath hangs not* on the next sword that flies from 
its scabbard? Courts- martial, of course, are to the soldier 
what courts civil are to the citizen ; and, in a conventional 
sense, more, as their jurisdiction stretches to the question 
of his honour. Whatever, therefore, trenches on those 
rights, or invades those privileges, must be of the highest 
conceivable moment; while the authors of that infringe- 
ment must be looked upon as responsible for the gravest act 
of possible delinquency. Now, it is of such an act we 
accuse the head authorities of the army and government of 
Madras. We take our ground boldly, and allege against 
them this imminently perilous procedure — of endeavouring 
to bias the decisions of Courts-martial, by exerting over 
them a despotic interference. 

In support of an accusation at once so deep, delicate, and 
unequivocal, we have evidence commensurately accumula- 
tive ; and for the present confining us to the facts in one 
instance — an instance of such unspeakable melancholy, that 
it is afflicting to the heart even momentarily to recur to it, 
we assert the sufficienty of even these alone to the sub- 
stantiation — the full substantiation of our most momentous 
charge. This instance relates to the case of an Ensign 
Hiern. Ensign Hiern is now no more. As a commentary 
on the degree of the persecution to which he was exposed, 
it may be only necessary to state, that he died of a broken 
heart ! — an exemplification, indeed, of what tyranny can 
accomplish — a spectacle at which justice turns pale^ and in- 
dignation kindles to madness ! But let us on. The charge 
on which this young officer is arraigned is tha^ of scanda- 
lous and infamous behaviour."" We may be pardoned for 
not expatiating on the circumstances in themselves which 
led to the trial ; they are minute, and to our purpose, scarcely 
relevant, but this it is important to adduce, that the Ensign 
was not in favour with regimental authorities"" — a fact not 
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a little admonitory of the steps in the after course of the pro- 
ceeding. The decision of the court is declaratory of the per- 
fect innocence of the prisoner. On both instanees of the charge 
lie receives the moat perfect acquittal. Notwithstanding, 
to the surprise of the whole army, what does its redoubt- 
able chief, but record his disapprobation of the sentence, 
ordering the Court to a re-consideration of it ! The Ensign, 
a second time put upon his trial, a second time receives the 
fullest acquittal — a second time receives the fullest acquittal ! 
— and yet, in the very face of this double acquittal, is his 
rank suspended, and himself sent, no better than a prisoner, 
to reside under the most offensive surveillance ! Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan, Commander-in-chief of the Madras forces, 
figures as scene-shifter in this scandalous drama ; through 
his instrumentality is the whole enacted ; and, resorting from 
stratagem to stratagem to sustain it through the successive 
stages of his malevolent intention, as a final manceuvre, sends 
the case home for reference to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, pending which does the catastrophe ensue, in the 
deatlvof the unhappy victim ! 

Ensign Hiern dies of a broken heart ! A base calumny is 
invented, an dutrage perpetrated against him, which he is 
without power either to appeal against, or subvert. A 
tyranny beyond the jurisdiction of any law is practised 
against him ! He is tried, his judj^es pronounce him guilt- 
less ; and, in the very teeth of his innocence, he is degraded 
and treated as an individual committing the most heinous 
offence ! This drives him from perfect health to the grave, 
and makes a young wife a w’idow in a distant land ! ! If here 
be not a transaction calculated to awaken the attention of all 
England to the enormities of our administration in the East, 
then, never, we say, has such a transaction been brought to 
light. For our own part, we are well willing to rest upon 
tt iatone the substantiation of our charge, solemn as it is, with 
which we set out : and demonstrative enough will it prove that 
il despotism is permitted to interfere in the decisions of the 
Courts-martial of India, which, defying every operation of 
Justice, places not* only the fortune and honour, but the life 
even of every individual coming under their jurisdiction, in 
jeopardy* 
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But we said we would confine ourselves to one instance, 
while we have a thousand ! In addition to this of Ensign 
Hiern, of Colonel Smythe, we have again that of Captain 
Sprye. Some portion of the circumstances connected with 
this foul work, we have disclosed ; but we have disclosed fioi 
the whole- We spoke, indeed, of conspiracy — a conspiracy 
formed for the demoniacal purpose of implicating him in a 
charge known as a wanton slander ; we told of the sitting of 
a Court for his trial, and of the verdict of his judges pro- 
claiming him acquitted — most fully and most honourably 
acquittecf of all and every part of the charge/* But we went 
no further ; we named not that being so acquitted, likewise, 
he too, was libelled, his appointment taken from him, hia 
fortunes ruined, and, without notice or cause assigned, left 
publicly an object on whom the displeasure and disgrace of 
the heads of the army and government had fallen. This, 
indeed, we whispered not then, but we proclaim it now ; and 
if it go not to damn the memory of Sir Frederick Adam’s 
administration over the civil affairs of the Presidency, as 
well as that of Sir Robert O’Callaghan’s over those of the 
army, it will be because there is nothing rife but tyranny, 
injustice, and treasqii. We urge, also, that neft only have the 
judgments of those Courts been attempted to be tampered 
with ; their decisions openly contemned and set aside ; the 
intent and meaning of X^ourts-martial, therefore, absolutely 
contravened ; but we assert, also, that the Courts themselves 
have been assembled without warrantable purpose — the ver- 
dicts they have returned proving the truth of our observation 
— and this at an immense cost, and culpable expenditure of 
the public revenue- The Courts held on Colonel Smythe, were, 
a letter informs us, at a charge to the government of more 
than seventy thousand rupees; that on Captain Sprye, at 
thirty thousand. To add to the onerousness of the matter, 
they were appointed to convene at the remotest points, 
whither the witnesses and paraphernalia of the Court having 
to be conducted, immense additional expenses consequently 
were incurred. The route, too, lay over distances involving 
the contingencies of bad roads, insalubrious climates, and 
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the countless othei inconveniences arising from ' distant 
travel. But w^hat are obstacles in the way of the caprices 
of despotism ! Will self-government ever restrain them, or 
act as a corrective ? No. The cure must be supplied from 
a far other source. But in the meantime, to the subject of 
this profligate expense. Even this feature, we urge, is 
sufficient to plead against Sir Frederick’s administration. 
What can be more monstrous than that, while the most 
mischievous — and mischievous because so paltry — retrench- 
ment is going on on one side ; direful extravagance, nay, 
absolute waste of the public monies is permitted on the 
other? Is more required to attest the unfitness of the 
present head of the Madras government ? To this is it 
necessary to append the charge, which in a previous page 
we have so fearlessly alleged — the charge of interfering 
with the verdicts of Courts-martial, and of lending their influ- 
ence to promote the base designs of the basest tyranny ? Is 
it necessary, we demand, to conjoin the former to the latter 
circumstance, to make out a case proving that not a day, an 
hour, should be lost in causing their recall? But, for the pre- 
sent, we have left ourselves no space ; for another occasion — 
a future moment-«>what further we have to say. We have, 
indeed, already said much ; yet the public will digest it ; but 
the budget is not all out, although sufficient to bear us up in 
our position. The despots of Madras — let them now look 
to it ! The eye of the press, at length, fixes itself on their 
delinquencies. 

THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND MADRAS 
GAZETTE. 

An invasion of the liberties of the Press, is a call upon 
every just, and independent state of Society to arise and 
avenge the act. It is a call upon civilization, upon the 
spirit of national enlightenment, upon the first most funda- 
mental principles of freedom, to raise a shout in defence of 
all— the chief and highest rights which belong to a condition 
politically free. Without liberty of the press — that small 
claim to liberty of the press, which, even we of England 
can be said to enjoy, — where should we be — of what order 
would be our laws — of what degree our civilization ? It is 
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to the liberty of the Press we owe our all. We do not, in- 
deed, possess full and perfect liberty of the Press; but we 
possess some portion of it, and it is this possession which 
has made our State great as it is, — our prosperity what it is, 
~our freedom what it is, — our happiness what it is. To lose 
one tittle of that liberty, is to plunge ourselves into^slavery 
— to retrace our steps to barbarism — to consign ourselves to 
immortal shame. And, we are interested in this liberty of 
the Press, from one spot of the earth's habitation to another. 
Wherever its rights are invaded, there are we wronged 
— wherever menaced, there are we insulted. The liberty of 
the Press affects all — is a question coming home to the 
breasts of all. To be insensible to an outrage practised 
against it, is to be destitute of correct sentiment; and to 
permit in silence a violation of its privileges, to be debased 
beyond power of just denotement. 

The hot-bed of tyranny — the theatre of every act warring 
against human privilege and right — again is India. The 
Government of Madras, not content with disgracing itself as 
it has done on the Courts Martial affair, must a^d yet 
another blot to its reputation, by prosecution of the Press 
— prosecution of the most enlightened portion of it — of that 
portion which has ever made the principles of truth, justice, 
and independence — its basis. There can be no fouler stain 
than that contracted by this infamous transaction. It is 
the last seal to the character of the Madras Government. 
The law officers who advised it, the Court that sanc- 
tioned it, the Judge who sentenced, and the Jury that pro- 
nounced the verdict, ai'e all equally reprehensible — all 
equally involved in its dark and atrocious imputation. 

A criminal indictment is brought against the Editor of a 
I)ublic Journal for libel. Now’,* to support a prosecution 
for criminal indictment^ all the world knows proof of the 
intent must be adduced. If no evidence of malicious design 
be found, the defendant is guiltless, and the jury sitting 
upon the case, bound to find him so ; but in this case, what 
has a Madras Jury done, but so, in its very teeth, contra- 
dicted itself, as to pronounce a verdiot of no malicious 
intent, and yet find the defendant GUILTY! !’' 
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There are two modes of procedure in allegation of libel — 
the one by civil action^ the other by criminal indictment. 
The distinction simply is this : — In civil action, the de- 
fendant may put in a plea of justification ; viss. that although 
the matter be libellous, yet is it true ; a result, which, of 
coursCji. is expected to mitigate the penalty. In criminal 
indictment, the defendant can support no plea of justifi- 
cation, the question solely being, not is the matter true or 
false, but is it libellous ; and being libellous, is the intention 
malicious ? From the nature of those modes of procedure, 
it is easy to deduce, that he who prefers a process of indict- 
ment, has some occult, probably sinister motive for his pre- 
ference. It is evident he fears the truth of the libel ; he 
may succeed in his verdict, but still the public mind cannot 
forbear being prejudiced against him ; it cannot think him 
thoroughly honourable. 

The Madras Government, in keeping with whatever 
might be expected from combined fraud and tyranny, choose 
the process of indictment ! In indictment, it must be set 
forward in the charge, for as we have explained, it consti- 
tutes the essence of the charge, that the INTENTION IS 
MALICIOUS?* It is on the evidence adduced on this 
charge — the charge of maliciousness in the intent ^ that the 
verdict of the Jury rests. Hence it will more plainly be 
seen how, in the case in question, the Madras Jury ^have so 
egregiotfsly disgraced themselves. Mr. Branson, the highly 
independent, and highly-gifted Editor of the Madras Gazette, 
is the individual exposed to this most scandalous prose- 
cution. Unknown to him, (as most ample evidence of his 
ignorance of the fact on the trial, is adduced) a letter gets 
insertion in the columns of his Journal, which, from the 
boldness of its truths — bf its truths we suppose — the 
Government regards as a libel. The result is, this trial ; in 
which he is sentenced to be imprisoned for three mouths, 
to pay a fine of Jive hundred rupees to the King ; to enter 
into recognizances, himself in five hundred rupees, and 
two sureties in two hundred and fifty rupees each, and to be 
further imprisoned until the fine be paid ! 
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A furtner obs^vation we have to make on the subject is 
this : never did a Judge conduct himself on the Bench as 
Sir R. Comyn. The design of the whole party seemed to 
be, to disgrace themselves to the utmost possible limits. 
Sir R. Comyn made a most nefarious exposition of the law. 
lie admonished the Jury that it had nothing to do wUh the 
intent — it being nothing to the point, whether the libel were 
inserted by the defendant knowingly or unknowingly. This 
monstrous assertion, after the fact of the prosecution being 
a criminal indictngtent ; and in this case, the intention being 
the only matter at issue, was as execrable a proceeding as 
we have ever heard of. Its baseness was unequalled by 
aught, save the conduct of the Government itself, and the 
verdict of the Jury ; and the names of that Jury we shall, 
from a sense of justice, give place to in our pages, that 
the honour which attaches to them, may not fail in reaping 
its reward. These names are as follows — and glorious in- 
stances, doubtless, they will be pronounced, of the intelligence 
and honesty of the Madras community. — Mr. Peter Boxley ; 
Mr. E. Harley 3 Mr. H. Meredith ; Mr. G. Wellington ^ Mr. 
M. Mac Dowell 3 Mr. J, Home 5 Mr. C. Hyder; Mr. H. 
Blacker 3 Mr. R. Mitchell 5 Mr. W. Faukner, aitKl Mr. F. Per- 
riman — figure as the actors in this precious drama. To their 
immortal reputation be they recorded ! What their opinion 
can be of themselves, we would fain not enquire. Honour- 
able umpires in a question affecting the most vital interests 
of freedom ! Patriots j and men of the most perfect inte- 
grity ^ — all hail ! Though in doing homage to ye, we have 
left ourselves no scope to do justice to a far nobler object of 
attention — Mr. Campbell’s defence ; but this we cannot re- 
frain from saying, that it has filled us with the very highest 
admiration ; and, whether for its lucid exposition of the law, 
its eloquence, or argumentativeness, has impressed us with 
undoubted conviction of Mr, Campbell’s emipent talents, 
and with the strongest assurance that no despotism could 
have succeeded against it, if not buoyed up by the foul 
servility of an ignorant and besotted Jury. 
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THE COMPANY’S MARITIME SERVICE. 

‘‘ A houBc divided against itself,’" says the proverb, can- 
not stand."’ The India House is in this predicament : the Pro- 
prietors are at open war with the Directors — there is a time 
when even the rabble revolt. The Proprietors protest (now 
that the lash of public opinion has reached them) that their 
glorious Maritime Service shall not go unrewarded ; the 
Directors assert that they have not the material wherewith 
to reward it. Thus the two Powers are at issue. How 
the question will be decided is not over difficult predict; 
as in other case.s, when the many assert the supremacy so 
lawful to them, it will be carried doubtlessly against the few» 
The Service, then, has nothing to fear — its cause is gained. 

That it is a meritorious Service, and one well worthy of all 
reward, we do not demur ; but, in preliminary, it is only can- 
did ill us to state, that in appealing for the recognition of its 
claims, it would have shewn a sagacity quite as perfect and 
acute, if at once it had thrown itself on the Nation, avoiding 
the circumlocutory route, and empty ceremony of doing so 
through the Government. The government ! — pshaw ! what 
would do the Government, even his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without the thunders of the Press ? But, in 
truth, the error was a natural one. The Maritime Service 
of the Company could not be expected to escape the general 
contagion ; and if, partially, it be tainted with that one deep 
sin of ail exclusive system— servility in despotism, despotism 
in servility — why, rather philosophise the matter, and con- 
fess in the spirit of a Godwin, that fate, circumstance, neces- 
sity, anything but the individual, to be the true object of 
blame. And with this, sleep our quarrel with the Service ! 
It is a gallant Service, one that has reaped laurels — our praise 
is feeble to what we feel. 

That it has established its claims^ none, bu^ a man without 
wits, a knave, or a Leadenhall Director, will be found Co dis- 
pute ; and that the Company, by every sacred obligation, 
are bound to administer to those claims, is an opinion which 
not the most blighting profligacy, we should have thought, 
would have ever dared to controvert. But this may be added, 
that whatever the eventual decision of the Company, whatever 
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the rewards in future they may heap, the seal of their disgrace 
is not the less upon them. Once, be it recorded, they have de- 
nied those claims, and under a contingency which made that 
denial so execrable, that it would be impossible we should 
inveigh against it, in terms too vehement. The Company 
have disgraced themselves — on the subject of their maritime 
service, horribly disgraced themselves — it would take the 
Atlantic to wash away the stain! They surrender to govern- 
ment what, in fiction^ goes by the name of assets; with these, 
their commercial privileges. As a commercial body, for an 
incredible tidvantage, they consent to be annihilated. With 
their commercial being, disappear the elements serving to it 
— ships, docks, cargoes, warehouses, clerks, offices and marine. 
At a stroke they sweep off these, and contrive from this 
stroke to draw out the means of their aggrandisement. They 
are no longer merchants, but princes, sovereigns of half 
Asia — what signifies the fate of a fleet of mere traders? This 
is the Company from one point — let us view them from 
another. The delirium, not yet over, however, is abated — 
the deadly intoxication has passed. Then, they consider, 
that as themselves raised, so will others raise the cry for 
compensation; they consider this, and make d<^iands upon 
the government, commensurately. The government, so alive 
to the minutest interest of the Company, listening to the 
appeal, bestows its sanction on the demands. Presently, the 
expected cry comes. What does the Company ? Rejpond 
to it ? Yes ; with protestations that the cry is a dishonest 
cry, sprung only from fraud, and unwarrantable pretext ! 
This, then, is the company ! — and these honourable and 
righteous men are the judges of India? 

To return to the matter of compensation, however. When 
the public voice has been raised sodiigh, that to neglect it 
would be no more possible than to struggle against fate, the 
proprietors assume a fit of pious indignation, and pour forth 
the phials of their Vrath on the heads of the* Directors. 
Then they propose a plan of compensation nearly in accord- 
ance with the demands of the service. Instead of the 
splendid annuity of ninety-four pounds to a commander, they 
find it in their sovereign munificence, to decree two hundred 
and fifty. The demand of the service, indeed, is on this 
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head, three hundred^ and which, after all, would not be half 
the pension of a Warehouse-keeper! The service 

place the chief and second officers on the same footing, and 
with reasons most clearly established ; but say the munifi- 
cent Proprietors^ even it will save us something to create i\ 
distinction, so the chief officer shall have and the 

second 20L less. Again, the service urge, that in mode- 
ration, the claims of a third officer, are at least, equal to 
126Z. “ Oh !*’ say the Proprietors, one hundred for the 

gentlemen in this rank, is handsome remuneration.” In 
reference to the fifth and sixth officers, the two ^‘ales tally. 
'The service compute their pensions at equal amounts, and 
at 50/. the Company affix them at the same standard. 

So far then the question in itself of compensation, is set 
at rest. The Service will have established at least certain of 
its rights. But will it ever forget, can it ever forget the 
deep ingratitude in the first instance towards it ? Will it 
forget the wound when the first sore is healed ? Out upon 
it, if it do ! Never let the lips of this maritime service emit 
one syllabic of praise on that fraternity of chartered swind- 
lers.* If it do — ^if this maritime service could be guilty of so 
foul a deliiu^uency, we should spurn it as we would, a car- 
case without a soul — hurl it from us aa we would carrion, 
touched by the plague of putrefaction. Far be it from us, 
however, to surmise against it so abominable an intention. 
We liave esteemed it highly enough to champion its cause; 
, we would not sully our efforts, by exposing them to the at 
mosphere of so vile a suspicion. It is not in our thoughts ; 
let the maritime Service look t<\it, that it have no right to 
nestle there. 

With this, no more. The claims of this Service we regard 
as established ; and it inspires us with enthusiasm, in ex- 
ulting over the triumphs of justice. 

Since we wrote the above, the result of the ballot at the 
India House on the 20th of August, ha4 fulfilled our expec- 
tations, there being 385 for the increased scale, and 137 
against it; majority in favour of the service 248. It remains 
now with Mr. Grant, to confirm this decision. 
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rili: COLONIAL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Moreau "Ives tlic followln" data for comparing the trade of 
France, in colonial produce; and also tl»e trade of France with her 
own colonie.s, in the 3 'ears 1787 — 8!t and in 1810 — 21 : — ^ 
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The value of the* present trade of I'rance, in colonial produce, and 
th(i amount of duties collected in I'rance on the import and e.vport of 
C'olonial |)roduce is as follows, in pounds sterling : — 
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The Prefect of the Seine has esliinated the average consumption 
of colonial articles, by the 875,000 persons who inhabit Paris, as 
under: 
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B.V ihis it appears llml of (‘very fraiu- expended in fond, eleun 
centimes of it jjo for the ahove articles of ndonial pro\ision&. 

Mr. Bowrin*,^ has also stated tlmt each person in France, and each 
in England, ((jnsimies annually the following quantities of colonial 
articles. 


The following Statement eihlbits some of the 
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81 , 73 . 5,374 


1832 

33,000,000 



12,000,000 
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The rate of Premium on export is, for Refined Sugar of the best (jualil} ^ 


« 

By means of the Colonial system, the people in France are 
obliged to pay for the sugar they consume considerably more than 
the price at whi(^ they could import it from foreign countries ; but, 
in the year 181 7 , a system of bounties on exportation was adopted in 
France, and applied to refined sugars and molasses in such a manner, 
that the people of France have to pay to the people of their own 
colonies a premium, ngt merely for the sugar consumed in France, 
but also for that portion of their sugar which is consumed by foreign 
nations. This source of expenditure progresses very rapidly, and 
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‘ ''t , of the second quality, 80s. per cwt; and for Molasses, 6d. per cwt. 


tends to unlimited increase. AllowiA^^ the loss on weight, by re- 
fining, to be 3JJ per cent., then the government pays, as bounty 
on the exportation of refined sugar, double the amount received on 
the importation of’the raw sugar so manufactured and exported. 
The system of bounties operates very ruinously on the national re- 
sources;— already, the bounty of sugar alone costs France near a 
million pounds sterling per annum. 

This sacrifice of the revenue of France, to force production in the 
colonies of France, is one of the principal causes of the small yn'o- 

I « 
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ilucc of the customs in France. The liea vy co.^l at whicli suj^ar, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, &c., are produced in tlie colonies of France has 
led to the imposition of duties upon the similar productions ol 
other countries, for the purpose of securing; for the colonies of 
France a nionopoly of the market in France. These discriminating- 
duties, i\ecessarily, have taken the diilerence, ol cost out ol' flk‘ 
treasury of France, in orde?r to transfer it to the planter i»f tlie colo- 
nies of France. 

Between 1818 and 1830, the consumption of sugar in IVance 
increased nearly cent, per cent., yet the net revenue from sugar 
did not increase ten per ctuit. Every im rease of cost prvjduct‘s a 
decrease of consuniplion ; — the evil of enhanced cost ojierates in 
diflerent inodes at tlie same time; for instance, the enormous taxation 
granted for the protection of the colonies of France, on articles pro- 
duced in foreign colonies, has led to the use of otlier articles in suh- 
stitution of those of the colonitis — such as to the production of sugar 
and other colonial articles, within France itself, d’lu* enormous duty 
on sugar has forced the production of l)c‘et-root, and the exliuisivc* 
employnumt of honey; — by this m(‘ans, the rcwcuiiie sutlers to (he 
extent in which the suhstitut(‘d article has taken possession of the 
market, and also to the extent of that increased consumption which 
lower prices would bring with them ; — at the same tinie, while the 
revenue is thus lU.ninished by the operation of tlie restrictive system, 
the expenses of the State arc increased, wheri'Ver purchases are, 
made, for the public service, of artici':;s whose* price has been in- 
creased by a protecting iluty. 

The imports of molasses, excepting of the ceilonies of Fra net*, is 
prohibited on the plea that the low price of molasses in France, 
proves that France possesses more molasses than snflices for the 
wants of the clisUheries, manufactories of tohae co, and gingt rbread, 
and of those }iersons who have not the means of procuring raw 
or clayed sugar. The quantity of molasses, annually exported from 
France, shews that the law, prohibiting the import, is quite superlluous. 

In 1816 , the import of refined sugar in loaves, powder, or randy, 
was prohibited, and now it is contended that the iy.nnoval of this 
prohibition would be injurious to the colonies of France, and to in- 
dustry in France, without being beneficial to the treasury ; for, if 
the importation of refined sugar should be permitted, that of raw or 
clayed sugar would diminish in proportion, and thus the amount of 
duty would remain unaltered. However, it is clear, that, if the 
interest of the treasury was kept in view, this prohibition would be 
superseded by a system of duties. Sugar is frequently smuggled into 
France all along the coast, which is adjacent to England, and along 
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f)u* wlul^e PyrcMiean frontier. At Strasbur^, the charj^e for tlie illegal 
inlrocluction of refined su^ar, is seventy francs per UK) kiloj^raiiirnes. 

The system of encouni^ing the importation of sugar, from the 
ruhniies of Prance, by high prices, and high profits, created a 
femporary attraction to capital, and caused an increased production 
of this protected and privileged article; but, as soon as producliiai 
[)assed the limits of the national demand, the surplus was necessarily 
hdt >\ithout any market, its greater cost excluding it from all foreign 
c ountries. The colonists had a monopoly of tlic market in France, 
and taxed the people of France for the price beyond that, at which 
the article might have been imported from elsewhere ; how»'V('r, this 
dul not satisfy them — they were not enriched, by a forceil degnie ol‘ 
production, but were ncjedy, and demanded further |)rotection. 

Martinicjue, Guadaloujie, and Bourbon, are the protected sugar 
(M»lorjit‘s of France. In 1S27, their total population amounted to 
^426,002 persons; and in 1830, France ex[)orted to theni to the 
value of 1,483,517/. and imported from tlum 2,374,085/.; the 
tormag(‘ bi'ing outwards 95,812, and inwards 101,251 ; but llu' n*al 
value is considerably b(dow this otlicial valuation. The average ex- 
f)orts are but 1,3()0,000/., and the imports but 2,040,000/., viz. : — 
Sugar, 00,00,000 kilogrammes at 70 francs per 100 k. is JC1,080,000 
(kdfec*, 4000,000 ditto at 150 francs per 100 k. is 240,000 
Sundries, . . . . . ^ . . . 120,000 

Th(‘ dith'rerice of pric# between the sugar of the coTonies of f’rance 
and the average of other sugars, if estimated at 30 francs jier 100 
kilogrammes, amounts to 720,000/., and the diflerence in coHi‘e and 
other articles amounts to* 80 , 000 / ; so that the people of France 
pay 800,000/. a year higlier for the sugar, coffee, and othei^produce 
of their colonies xvhich they con-sume, than they neeil pay 
if they would buy it where cheapest and best, without regard to 
nationality. Instead of thus taxing the consumer of sugar, for the 
pur[)ose of forcing the growth of the cane beyond the natural and 
relative ca][)nbilities of Guadaloiipe, and two other small islands, tilled 
by the most wretched race of human beings in existence, it would 
be much more wise to tax the consumer of sugar to the same 
amount, for the purpose of defraying the general charges of 
government. , , 

The colonial system, in its simple commercial shape, divested of 
political considerations, is nothing more than an engagement on the 
part of the mother country, to pay a higher price to the colonics for 
their produce than it can be purchased at elsQwliere, in considera- 
tion of the mother country obtaining a higher price for the articles 
with Avhich she supplies her colonies than that at which they could 
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supply tl>eiTisclvL*s ; — botli parties thereby impoverishing llu'inselvc's' 
in all the amount of the diHerence of priee, 

The impossibility of getting rid of the surplus ]>ro(luce of the 
colonies, beyond the consuin])tion of the moll ler country, has been 
made the j^ronnd-work for obtaininj^ from the government the 
difference, in the shape of premiums or drawbacks, bet we en the price 
of the Ffbncli and that of the foreij^n commodity. Tin' whole of the 
manufactures, which are snjjplied by the colonial system of i'rance, can 
only be supported at the public expense, and they are necessarily 
subject to all the difliculties and hazards which grow out of their 
depend(‘nce on one sinj^de mark(‘t. 

This system of inordinate discriminating duties has also forced, 
in an unnatural manner, a vast deal «»f home production, to the detri- 
ment of the revfmuo; — thus, in France, sugar lias beim extractc'd 
from beet-root, chicory has b(‘en substituted for coffee, and other substi- 
tutes for colonial articles have been consumed to a cousideral)le o-Xlent. 

The present annual cost of the colonies of France, to the govern- 
ment of France, and to the {leople of 1-Vance, may be estmiati‘d as 


follows : — 

Military occupation of the Colonies, . . . £<280,001) 

Premiums on the export of Refined Sugar and 

Molasses, 800,000 

Absolute Cost of the Exchetpior £ 1,080,000 

Enhanced Pricc*of the produce of tlieCulonies,* 800,000 
Enhanced Pric'e of Sugar from Beet-root, at 30 

francs per 100 k U1,000 

Waste of the Mtuicy of the Consumers, . < . 0 14,000 


Total Annual Cost and Luss to France . £ 2,0^24,(;00 

Besides this absolute loss, of more than two millions sIcTling, t<> 


the nation annually, the government denies ilstdf the use of eolonial 
produce, which Britain finds a very convenient instruincint of taxa- 
tion ; the government of France might levj^ taxes to the amount of 
944,000/. a year on colonial produce, without impoverishing the 
people in any d(!gree, more than at present, mcTcly by adopting a 
rational system for the government and treatment (>f*the colonies of 
France. The colonies of France embarrass France with the unneces- 
sary waste of more than two millions a year, besides which, they drain 
capital from France for investment, cultivation, manufacture, and 
navigation, which would be more advantageously employed in 
France. Indeed, ]Me.vsrs. Villiers and Bowring say, “ The yearly 
cost of the colonial system of France (not taking into account the 
the interest on unproductive capital) is an annual loss to the French 
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people (if 2,822,500/. or a sum (‘Aceedin^ by nearly 50 pi‘r eeril. 
tile wliule amount of capital ciiiplo\<Ml in the colonial trade; — in 
fact, taking; a retrospective view of the subject, since the peace, th<^ 
(’olonies of France can hardly be said to have cost the nation less than 
forty million pounds sterling. 

These immediate evils of the system which France pursues with 
respect to its colonies are equalled by indirect evils. The impossi- 
bility of importing- sugar from foreign countries, is the great impedi- 
ment to the commercial intercourse of France with India and with the 
licvant. France is excluded from receiving directly the valuabh‘ 
articles wliich its own colonies do nol produce, such as indigo, silk, 
spices, &c., in consequence of the enormous duties laid on the articles 
of otlicr countries which the colonies of France do ))roduce. Franc e 
doc's not otTer sutfeient capital, nor sullicient demand, to induce* 
its miirchants to load India shijis with entire cargoi^s of indigo, silk, 
and spices; so that the Iicavv duty laid on the* bulky article of sugar 
from India, actually operates as a prohibition on the import of the 
more valuable commodities. 

In this, as in most other cases of legislative interference, the objec t 
proposc'd has not been accomplished, for the colonies are fur from 
f)ro.s[)erous, and the proprietors draw a very gloomy picture of thc'ir 
position. ^ 

In return for tlie large sacrifices thus made by PVance to her 
c-olotiie^, tliose colorrK#s olfcr a very small market frir her produce 
and manufacture's; and, in that market, the purchasers sufler from 
the re-ac t ion of the system of which they still desire the continuance. 
In payment of thii costly p»’oductions of Martinique and Guadaloiipe, 
France sends dear commodities to them. The colonists c#)m|)lain 
that the prohibitory system, imposed on them by France, costs them 
800,000/. per anuuui; for, although France gives her own market to 
the colonists, she excludes them from supplying their wants from any 
other market that might be cheaper or better. The system is one of 
mutual mischief; both the colonies and the mother country ex- 
acting from ciach othc*r higher pricesthan either would pay, were they 
to leave open to themselves the markets ol the world. 

In the year 1822, the Dirc'ctor (General of the Customs, in hi.s re- 
port to tile Cliambers, presented the colonial question in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ Sugar is the only article produced in abundance by the Frc*nc li 
cc^lonicis it is insiifiiciontly protc^cted as respects the colonists, and 
causes inc*vitable loss to the shipping interest.^ Unless the colonists 
and the shipping interest find profit, they have a right to demand 
profit from the mother country ; — they do nut find profit : — tlic cause 
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exists in the low price of sugar; — therefore, the cause imM be re- 
moved, and the ))rice of sugar must be increased by legislative 
measures.’’ 

Certainly : The Colonial System,’’ never was jiresentod in more 
intelligible phraseology. The announcement was that tlie ruinous 
speculations of the colonists were to be paid for out of the public 
purse. .^The colonists were gratified and delighted ; in their Mt - 
inoire to the Chambers, they said, — ‘‘Certainly, the cause of evil, 
and the means of remedy, could not be presented with greati r 
talent; the representation is both exact and lucid.” An additional 
tax of eleven francs per fifty kilogrammes, was imposed on all 
foreign sugars. ' 

In the different discussions which have taken place in I’rance 
upon the colonial system, a very erroneous view has be(*n taki n of 
the subject; for, the cosf of production has been wliolly nuTged m 
the enquiry as to the power of production. If the mother country 
will indemnify the colonist for the extra cost of cultivation, even of 
the most unfavourable soils, then, without doubt, the planter may 
prosper. The legislation of France has recognised tlui firinciple, 
that, if the colonists of France can jmiduce sugar, no nmlter liow 
badly or how dearly, then they shall liavo a jiroU cting duty e(|ual to 
the difference between the cost of cultivation there, and in more 
favoured countries. 

It is by this ?Kjd similar legislation that Frqnce has exeludid her- 
self, in a great measure, from the advantages of tfios(‘ markets wliich 
thi5 emancipation of the colonies of Spain, and the peace with Kng- 
land would otherwise have offered her, bofh in America and in Asia; 
the prodfcictions of those countries are, for tht‘ most part, those which 
the discriminating duties exclude from the markets of France. Tlie 
loss is obviously double ; there is an increase of price on all the sugar, 
&c., produced in the colonies of I'Tance, and there is a loss of trade 
with other countries. 

The colonial system is peculiarly oppressive to I^Tancc, from th(‘ 
smallness of the colonies, to the interests of which, tln^ interests of the 
nation at large is sacrificed. Colonies are prejudicial to their motlier 
country in an inverse ratio of their extent ; for, when the colonies 
are numerous, competition among them will naturally tend to keep 
down the price of their productions, and in that proportion to make 
their monopoly less prejudicial to the mother country. The colonies 
of France are few and small, therefore the evil effect of them is 
augmented; for the monopoly is compact and efficient, and the price 
of colonial produce is kept up ; they offer but a small market, which 
cannot be extended, and their ow^n produce is undersold in every 
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luarkot, t> 9 cropt that of France, by countries possessing greater facili- 
tit‘s for thesaine species of pro<luclion. For instance the competition 
of Saint Domingo and the South AnuTican Stales, excludes the 
high-priced produce of the colonies of IVance from all the markets 
t)f the world, except France. 

The whole population of all the colonies of France never has 
been estimated at above half a million persons, of whom the, white 
iidiabitants scarcely form 100,000 persons ; at the first interruption 
of {)cacc, France might find herself deprived of her colonies, yet 
France sacrifices the commerce of the rest of the world, for the sak(‘ 
of a monopoly of trade with two or three small rocks on which it is 
possible toTorce the growth of the sugar cane. 

The French colonists in most of the coloniijs declare, that the 
high pric(‘ of labour compelled them to relinquish the cull ivation of 
almost every article except the cane, and that sugar only giv^es them 
rt'turns in conseipit^ice ol' the monopoly oftlie Frimch markel. 

TIuTe is reason to believe that the sugars of the coloni(\s oi otlier 
nalions, are fraudulently introduced into tln^ colonies of France, in 
order to obtain the benefits of consumption in France; this allega- 
tion IS vc‘ry f(‘ebly denied by the colonists, and is principally opposed 
l)\ the declaration, that “ the jirodiictioiis are not out of projiortion 
with (he increase of culti\ ation.” 

The colonists sum up their arguments for protection by di'claring, 
that high duties do not |liniinish consumption, nor iiKfcase the price 
of the article to the n'tail purchaser, inasmuch as a reduction of even 
thirl V -two francs per cw^t , is only one centime per ounce, and that 
this ceulimi* would not bi‘ allowed to the consumer. They also re- 
jireseiit that JM'ance pa 3 ^s only 6,b0t),0C)C) francs for the cost of her 
colonies, and receives more than 30,000,000 francs in duties ; but 
th(‘y kec}) out of view, that double that amount of duties might be 
collected upon the same articles, if imported from other colonies, 
without an> additional cost to the consumer ; and, that, in that case, 
the expense of the colonies, 6,600,000 francs, would be saved 
to the nation. Like other monopolists^^ the colonists appeal to the 
natifinal jealousy of England, and sum up their case by asking*, — 
“ What must be4.hc desire of a maritime power, the rival of our own, 
and jealous of the increase of the trade and shipping of France ?” and 
they answer — “Above all, the destruction of the colonies of France.” 
However, if England entertained a rival jealousy of the tradi* and 
shipping of France, it would, above all things, desire that France 
should persevere in her present system of colonial legislation, in- 
jurious as it is to the developenieiit of the iiidublry and wealth of 
France. 



^lie l^towing statement of the duties payable on some tropical articles, when imported into France, under various circumstances, and according to the tariffs 
in force at several periods ; is drawn up from a paper which Sir John Hall presented to Mr. Bowring ; in francs per 100 kilogrammes. 
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A SYN()f»SIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before the 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

(^Continued from No. 45 , page 163 .) 

European Corps. — 500. What relates t© the European corps of the 
Indian service may be conveniently comprised in astatementof tiTe in- 
formation or opinions given by the several witnesses, in relation to the 
mode in which they are recruited from this country, or by volunteers 
from riis Majesty’s regiments on their return from India to England. 

The pay «f and the mode in which the soldiers are victualled ; the 
practice of inebriety, how checked ; the method taken to improve 
tijeni by tlie establishment of regimental schools and libraries. 

The provision made for the maintenance of their children, whether 
by European or native women, together with a few particulars in re- 
gard to European corps generally, not comprised in those above 
menlionc'd. 

601. The Company's European regiments arc kept complete by 
receiving a certain portion of recruits annually from Chatham (the 
dep6t), and in some degree by volunteers from His Majesty's regi- 
ments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice of all European recruits, \fliich 
is considered by Sir T. Pritzh/r to lie prejudicial to the infantry. 

503. The bounty forlhe recruit is the same in the ('onifiany's ser- 
vice as in the King's, and recruits are sent out at the age of from 
twenty to thirty. 

504 Recruiting for the Company’s army has diminished lately ; 
only 500 recruits having been sent out last year, instead of, lij^m an 
average, 1 ,600 for the last eleven years. 

505. Licmtenant-colonel Ilopkinson is of opinion, that the system 
of recruiting might be improved. 

500'. Major Nutt recommends that an artillery oflicer, from each 
Presidency, should be detached to England for the purpose of enlisting 
men. - • 

507. The embarkation of troops for India should be so arranged, 
that they may arrive there in the cool season. 

508. It is seldom practicable to attend to the stationing of troops 
in the most healthy situations on their first arrival in India. Banga- 
lore is the most healthy situation for new comers, in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

508. (a). A considerable expense is saved in recruiting and trans- 
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porting men to India for the purpose of maintaining the EuropeJ)n 
troops in an efficient state, by the soldiers of King's regiments, on the 
return of their corps to England, volunteering into regiments in the 
service of His Majesty, or the Company. Sir J. Nicolls estimates the 
savingfrom this practice at not less than £*50 per m m. 

509. Sir R. Scot thinks it advisable that all soldiers who are dc- 
sirou£ and efficient, not exceeding forty years of age, should be 
allowed to volunteer; but by the present regulation the King's 
soldiers, when their regiments are ordered home, arc not allowed to 
volunteer into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir 
Edward Paget, however, docs not think it would be prudent to extend 
that period. It is not recommended that soldiers should be allowed to 
colonize in India, with the view ultimately of providing recruits for 
the Indian army. 

510. The number of Europeans employed in India in each year, from 
1798 to 1830, is stated in the first column of the Table which is given 
under the head of European and native troops. 

511. In the Appendix is a Table of the pay of European non- 
commissioned officers and privates at each Presidency. 

612. Sir John Malcolm observes : “ With respect to the pay of 
the European soldier, my opinion is, that we have gone to an extn‘me, 
and ttat in many respects an expense has been incurred beyond what 
was called for, either by attention to the habits or health of European 
troops serving^n India.’’ „ 

513. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled altogether by tfic 
commissariat at a fixed daily stoppage ; a system which is iriuch pre- 
ferable to the soldier providing for himsejf. 

514. »The supply of meat and bread to Europeans in India is stated 
to be very good. 

515. No means have as yet proved an effectual check to drunken- 
ness. The establishment of canteens has been attended with good 
effect, as to the quality of the liquor consumed by the men, and keep- 
ing them in their quarters, but habitual drunkards have in conse- 
quence more facilities than formerly for obtaining liquor. The sol- 
dier at the Presidency of Bengal receives a compensation in lieu of 
spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits, have been introduced into 
the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined to drink will always re- 
sort to the most ardent spirits. 

616. The rule which obtains in His Majesty’s service, that the Eu- 
ropean soldiers shall receive their pay daily, is stated to have had 
the most demoralizing effect among the Company’s troops, and to 
Iiave given rise to increased drunkenness. The difficulty, also, of 
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< arrying the order into efTect in the Company’s service is urged as an 
<d)stacle to the rule. 

517 . The regimental schools established in India are of the best 
clcsc ription, where the half-caste children, as well as the children by 
European women of European soldiers, are taught without distinclion. 
Sir T. Reynell states that these schools are well attended. 

518. The half-caste children of the Company's soldiers, at Bengal, 
are removed at eight years old to the orphan school of the Presidency 
to which they belong. They are not generally brought up to any 
trade. 

619. In r^^gard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is 
stated that the effect of these, has been very good in relieving the 
tedium of a barrack life. The books are said to be read ‘‘very 
much ’’ by the soldiers. “ When canteens were established, all 
implements which could be of any use to encourage the soldiers to 
exercise were given to them at the expense of the canteen. Public 
five-courts are built at all European stations, and other methods are 
besides adopted for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not on 
duly.” 

520. I..ieiJtcnant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion, that the discou- 

ragement of the marriage of European soldiers “ with the Nativ(;^is 
unjust and impolitic and that “ their children would forma most 
valuable class, if properly attended to.” • 

521. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson is of opinion, that the pay to 

the European wives of European soldiers should be increased from 
five to seven rupees per inon^h. In Bengal, it is eight rupees per 
month. 9 

522. It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T. Reynell that many of 
the children of European soldiers by European women, when of pro- 
per age, are enlisted into the King’s and Company’s service. The 
following testimony of Colonel Hopkinson, in regard to children of 
this description, would seem to lead to a different conclusion : it is 
striking and important : When I was a subaltern in the corps, it was 
my custom and duty to go round the place where the Europeans lived, 
to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and streets 
clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing 
children in great numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as I 
have been in the service, I cannot recollect above one instance where 
one of those children attained maturity. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on me, and for many years I hav^ made enquiries on 
this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any corps the children 
ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms orin public 
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offices. This struck me the more forcibly, from the circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, 
wanting to get their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substi- 
tute should be provided. Now, if any or even a very small proportion 
of those children born had lived to attain the age of maturity, there 
woj^ld have been no difficulty whatever in getting substitutes ; but I 
never knew or ever heard of one single instance in the Madras estab- 
lishment where one was so procured, or w^here a man born in India, 
of pure European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to 
be taken as a substitute. I stated this fact to the adjutant-general at 
Madras, and pressed the point on his attention ; he was struck with the 
circumstance, and obtained the sanction of the Commander-in-chief 
to order that the European corps, King’s and Company's, should send 
in a return of the children born of European parents in India : that 
return came, and was sent to me to arrange. I have got the papers 
with me. The corps did not, however, seem exactly to understand 
the order, and the returns were, I found on examination, very incor- 
rect and incomplete, some corps having included children that have 
been born in this country, and have goneout with theirparents ; other 
corfis included the half-caste children; but howevtir incorrect, it will 
still seem to show how very few are living in proportion to (he groat 
number that have been born (here, and how very few are still beyond 
the age of oliildhood. This return is perf(‘ctly correct as to the 
number now living, bul it is not correct as to the number born ; for it 
is, I believe, only wdthin these few years that any tlurg like a register 
of children has been kept/’ 

T he half-caste children of European soldiers are n(‘vcr enlis- 
ted into an European regiment, except as drummers or fifers. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls sees no objection to half-castes being admitted into the 
Company’s native or European regiments as rank-and-file men, but, 
as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of natives, it is 
better that they should not be admitted to the rank of officers. 

624. The half-caste population in the neighbourhood of canton- 
ments is not considerable or increasing, 

625. Major Wilson recommends the formatiog of “ two experi- 
mental regiments of East Indians,” the first battalions being officered 
with Europeans, and, the second with East Indians. 

526. European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage 
with respect to their accounts, viz. that in payments made by the 
troops to the East-lndia Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling 
value considerably 'below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made in England on their account. 
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527. The system in respect to European corps generally is not to 
detach them on any but important services. 

528. Regarding the pensions of non-commisioned officers and men, 
it is stated that any man after ten years service is eligible to the pen- 
sion or invalid establishment ; but if he has received an injury which 
prevents him doing his duty, he is always entitled to be invalidt^^ or 
pensioned, without reference to period of service. 

529. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrookc is of opinion that pensions 
should be given to European officers and soldiers in proportion to their 
length of service. 

630. Mayor Wilson recommends that a furlough should be granted 

to the well-behaved European soldier of a certain number of years 
service.” 

531. The following are the replies which have been received to the 
question, “Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests 
connected with the arm}^ might be expected from encouraging the 
s(‘tllement of British subjects in India, or in any of our Eastern 
colonies?” 

532. Colonel Limond thinks that “ the introduction of promiscu- 
ous settlers, by bringing in collision the vices of our country, would 
be destructive of the impress:on on the mind of the native of Ejjro- 
pean superiority and perfection, and ultimately, by the increase of 
that description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far distant.’’ 

533. Sir John Malcolm observes, “ I cannot think that settlers in 
India would ever lill our ranks with recruits equal to those which are 
freslily imported from England ; and there is no other mode in which 
I can contemplate any benefit to the public interests, as connected 
witli the army, from such colonization.” 

534. Sir T. Pritzler states that, “ except in the hills, no European 
could earn his living by labour.” He adds, “ It would be very desir- 
able to establish European pensioners on the hills, where, by a little 
labour, they would, with their pension.s, be enabled to live more com- 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful 
race of beings than they are at present. Europeans with capital might 
settle in India to q,d vantage.” 

635. Colonel Stannus remarks, that the danger resulting from colo- 
nization, “ in enabling native powers to attach Europeans to their ser- 
vice with greater ease than at present, is more of a political than a 
military question.” 

536. Colonel John Munro states, “ I consider the free settlement of 
British subjects in India to be extremely important to the prosperity 
of that country. With respect to the army, I do not apprehend that 
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it would have any consequences either favourable or otherwise, for a 
considerable period of lime. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits mii^ht be 
found among the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topasses might 
be formed ; a description of force that was indeed used in the early 
period of our military history.” 

Lieutenant-colonel Mayne — “ I cannot see how any advan- 
tage to the public interests connected with the army shoidd be expire- 
ted from encouraging the settlement of Europeans in India. A gene- 
ral colonization would endanger the safety of the empire. Our 
^^strength is in the high opinion the natives entertain of the European 
character; weaken that high opinion, and you undermirffi?? the foun- 
dation of our power.” 

638. Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland and Colonel Pennington 
expressed themselves nj^cly to the same effect. 

539. Major Nutt The permanent residence of British sub- 
jects in India, I am deSc|ed^y opinion should rather be dis(H)uragt‘d 
* than promoted* It must be recollected that the soil in India is not like; 

thiEtt of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally sp(’aking, 
; private property, and therefore not at the disposal of Government. 

' Jt should also be our policy gradually to introduce the natives of tlie 
comjtry into the administration of its affairs, which would never be 
accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were allowoil to settle 
there in any^onsiderable nunlber, as they wpuld naturally look, and 
. soon become claniorous for the introduction of English laws and an 
English legislative assembly, 4;o the exclusion or suppression of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglo-Indians would also desire to 
have fheir representtitives and share in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to the inte- 
' lests of all, and possibly the existence of two parties out of the three.” 

64d. Captain Balmain thinks that ** advantage may be expected 
from the settlement of British subjects in India;” and he states his 
^ reasons at some length. 

541. Sir II. Worsley remarks that colonization would be disad- 
^Vantageous, except in respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon 
and the Eastern Islands. r 

542 Colonel Salmond obsetves, that “ Englishmen cannot increase 
and multiply in the country called India ; in the hot triangle included 
Vithin the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus and the sea, there are not 
perhaps , 100 men and women now living in all India, the offspring of 
Edropean soldiers by European women, who have been born in that 
country.” 

543. Major \V’ilsoti thinks that “ the interests of a body of British 
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colonists in India would be much more identified with the British 
Oovernment than those of any others of our subjects ; there would 
from colonization be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals 
of greater energy and more active habits than they are at present. 
There cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or one 
of which colonists formed an influential part, would be a materidT addi- 
tion to the military strength of our Government in India/’ 

544. Captain Page is of opinion that the interests of the arm}" 
would not be affected by the settlement of Europeans in India, but' 
that grea^commercial advantages would be derived from it, as cotton, 
silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India, might be cul- 
tivated by Europeans with similar advantages as indigo. 

645. Captain Grant Duff considers colonization as unjust to the 
natives ; and he replies to the reasoning which has been urged in fa- 
V our of the measure. 

546. Mr. Elphinstone observes, “ 1 do not see much effect the <l6t- 
tlement of Europeans would have on the army. The sepoys would 
participate in any efiect it had on the other natives. It might afford 
employment to European soldiers worn out in the service, and it 
might also ofler attractions to men before they could get their discharge.' 

I do not think it would lead to more marriages among men* 'W^!b re- 
mained with their regiments, or that it would have much effect cm 
their conduct in othercespects. It w’ould probably lea? to many mar- 
riages among the oflicers, ivhich, with the introduction of the sons of ' 
settlers into the army, would weaken the tie between it and thi^ 
country. • 

647. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that Europeaif officers, 
as well as soldiers should be allowed to settle in India, apd that jag- 
heers should be granted to them ; he. also suggests whether colo- 
nies of Europeans might not be formed M stations where large bodies 
of troops are no longer required. 

648. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that European soldiers, 
when invalided, should be allowed to ^ttle in India, and also officers. 

649. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remarked thrtt 
colonization is not necessary for military purposes, and that there is 
little probability of Europeans earning a subsistence in India by 
labour. 

Company's European Infantry. — 560. There is an European regi- 
ment in the service of the East-India Company at each Presidency, 
the officers of which are promoted in separate M^ings. 

551. The separate promotion of officers serving in the same corps. 

East Indig, and Col. Mag VoL. viii No, 46. Seid. X 
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and liable to supersede each other, is strongly objected to by some of 
the witnesses. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison observes that, ** as far as 
the European officers are concerned, it must prove injurious to the ac- 
tual performance of their dutyi inasmuch as they rise separately by 
wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a 
regular routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment and 
Colon^ Leighton states, that ‘^abetter plan could not have been 
fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” 

562. Colonel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to 
dispense with the European regiments of the Company’s service, as 
from those corps ‘‘ a great number of non-commissioned officers are 
supplied to the native infantry and to departments.” He adds, there 
are other reasons why those regiments should be kept up, and the 
number of men increased instead of being diminished. I consider 
that they were much more useful as two regiments than as they are at 
present ; 500 Europeans in one part of the country and 500 in an- 
other^ are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.’* Lieute- 
nant-colonel Aitchison also considers the corps “ highly efficient, as 
much so as any European regiment can be,” and that if any be 
felt, it is the want of officers.” 

553. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would not advise the reduction of 
the European regiments, unless some arrangements could be pro- 
vided for suppjjr jng the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and noncommissioned officeVs ;*’ and he considers 
that if practicable, it would be better that cadets, on their arrival in 
India, should serve in an European before they join a native corps. 

554. The remarks of Sir Robert Scot oil this subject are as follow : 
** In my judgment, the maintenance of a large and efficient force of 
European infantry, in the service of the Company, is not less indis- 
pensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source 
from which a very exfensive demand for non-commissioned officers, 
and privates for employment in all the different branches of the 
staff, and other departments of the army in garrison, cantonment, 
and in the field, and in many ether situations besides, must always be 

\ Applied, than it is advisable on political grounds also; and it is 

" therefore with equal regret and surprise, that I have' lately heard of 
a measure being in contemplation, if not already in progress in 
Bengal, which, if persevered in, ciuinot fail, 1 think, in lowering its 
oonsequenee and efficiency, while it reduces its numbers i this 
would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be long 
unfelt by the native 'army, which, deprived of the support of a 
respectable European force in the service of the same master, a 
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result which would in no great time follow the adoption of the 
measure in question, would probably sink in self-estimation, as wdl 
as in that of others, and, by degrees, become so inferior in character 
and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted with those great 
interests of which it is, and always has been, the only effectual and 
legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the smallest 
reduction in the Company’s European infantry ; indeed, I have long 
considered that description of force in the Company’s army to be 
already too small, and I know, that such was also the opinion of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B. In conformity with that high 
opinion, %I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an addition 
to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for 
general service in India, not as belonging to any particular Presi- 
dency ; and in this case, it would be further desirable to give it the 
advantage, when practicable, of periodical reliefs from one part 6f 
India to another.” 

555. It appears, however, that notwithstanding the importance 

which is attached by some of the Company’s officers to the preser- 
vation of the European regiments, on the grounds above stated, 
that service in a native corps is generally preferred by the Com- 
pany’s officers to that of an European corps. ^ 

556. The expense of an European regiment in His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s service, of the same strength^ is stated by 
Colonel Salmond to fie the same. 

557. The following additional particulars, in regard to the Com- 

pany’s European infantry regiments, are obtained from replies 
returned to the Board’s circular, ^ 

558. Sir T. Pritzler states, “I have always doubted the expe- 
diency of the Company having any European infantT3% because 
officers educated entirely with natives are not likely to succeed in 
the management of Europeans, particularly when not composed 
of the best material ; and officers brought up in these corps are ill- 
suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, which they do.” 

559. Lieutenantf-colonel Bakdr recofnmends that the soldiers of the 
Company’s European Infantry regiments should be drafted into the 
artillery, and the officers transferred into as many native regiments 
to be formed; that three additional King’s regiments should be sent 
to India in place of the Company’s European regiments; “ His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, undertaking to provide the staffserjeants 
for the native regiments; and that four European regiment should be 
maintained by the East 'India Company at the King’.s colonies in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Holland, to 

X 2 
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form an available reserve for India in case of war.” He adds, “ th^ 
three regiments of Company’s European infantry are now looked 
upon as an isolated excrescence on the service, which they really are.” 

560. Sir H. Worsley observes, “ the Company’s European infan- 
try has been frittered away to a very low scale, with what view I am 
not aware; but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They hnve al- 
ways, however, done their duty; and the extinction of such a force 
would be felt as plucking a feather from the cap of the Company’s 
officers: whilst some European corps on that footing could be main- 
tained at less expense than a corresponding number of his JiJajesty’s 
infantry, as the expense of relieving them from Europe, as is prac- 
tised with the corps of his Majesty’s service, would he saved ; and 
they would, or might, in emergency, be found more efficient for ser- 
vice than his Majesty’s corps, from being permanently employed in, 
and inured to the climate of the country. In the Mysore war of 
1790-92, two companies of royal artillery (200 men), direct from 
Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Earl Cornwallis; but on 
reaching Seringapatam they were reduced, by sickness and death, 
almost to nominal aid only.” 

661. Major Wilson remarks, “ Any separation of the European 
troops* of the Company from the native, and placing the former 
under his Mai^pty’s ministers, and the establishments of the Crown, 
whilst the latter might be retained under the Company, would have 
a direct tendency to deteriorate the latter ; for the European officers, 
looked to as the primum mobile of the native troops, even by them- 
selves, would feel it as a deep wound, frbm rendering the breach 
between the two descriptions of servants of the same country still 
wider than it is at present; and these feelings would certainly descend 
from the officers to the men, who are no inattentive observers of 
whflat befals their European officers, their leaders, their acknowledged 
superiors in intellect as well as station.” 

662. In another of the replies to the circular are some extracts 
from the evidence of Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Munro, 
.taken in 1813, in which those officers strongly deprecated the separa- 
tion of the European from the native infantry, as calculated to de- 
stroy the efficiency of the Company’s army ; from which it is in- 
ferred, that there is “ some reason to fear that the tone of elevation, 
which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s service, would 
be depressed or lost, if occasions of distinguishing themselves were 
to be withheld from th6 officers by their ceasing to be connected alto- 
gether with European troops, as the infantry officers would be if the 
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European infantry corps in the Company’s service were to be dis- 
banded, since in India, it is the practice to commit every enterprise 
of danger to the conduct of Europeans.” 

(To he Cmtimted.) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS— A CODE OF LAWS AND A 
SYSTEM OF COURTS FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

The correspondence between the Governor-General in Council 
and the Judges of the Supreme Court, terminated in a letter from 
the lattes enclosing three papers containing the result of their delibe- 
rations, the substance of which will be found in the annexed papers, 
marked No. 1, 2, and 3 — which may be taken as supplementary to 
the article given in our number for December last. 

No. 1. — Heads of a Bill to he intituled An Act for establishing 
Legislative Councils in the East Indies,'*^ 

1. Whereas it is necessary that a power should at all times be 
vested in some persons resident within the British territories in the 
East Indies, of making regulations and laws for all the territories, and 
people there under British Government, &c. 

2. That there shall be one Legislative Council, within each^f tho 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay. 

3. Each of the said Legislative Councils shall consist respectively 
of the (jiovernor-General or Governor, and of all other members of 
the Council, and of the Judges of the Supreme Court and of such 

other persons not exceeding in number as shall be appointed by 

his Majesty. '* 

4. Each of the said Councils to meet within the towns of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, or the neighbourhood, at such times as the 
Governor-general or Governor may direct. 

5. The Councils to be capable of acting whenever three members 
shall be lawfully assembled, provided the Governor-general, Governor, 
or one member of Council, and one of the Judges, be of the number 
— provided that no law shall have any eflect until the consent in 
writing of the “Governor-general be first obtained, and that no law 
of the Council at Madras and Bombay shall have any efiect, until it 
shall have been confirmed by the Council of Bengal; and the latter 
to have full power to make laws for the other presidencies, and for 
all the territories, and also to repeal and alter all laws. 

6. Every law to be sent round to every resident member of the 
Council, by which it may be passed and each member to signify in 
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writing his assent or disapprobation thereof ; and, if any two of the 
Judees (or the senior Judge, if there be not more than two Judges 
resident) shall be of opinion that the law is not within the powers 
vested in the Council, and shall state the grounds of such opinions, 
then the said law shall be suspended until it shall have been referred 
to the President of the Board of Control, and to the Directors of the 
East 'Iftdia Company, and until the orders of such President shall 
have been received in India. 

7. The powers of the Councils to extend to the making, repeal- 
ing, and amending of all laws, &c. and for all purposes whatsoever, and 
for all manner of persons, and for all places within the British ter- 
ritories in the East Indies, except as hereafter excepted. 

8. No law made by any of the Councils shall in any way repeal or 
affect any Act of the Imperial Parliament, nor any Letters patent of 
the Crown, nor in any way affect any prerogative or right of the 
Crown or Parliament, nor of the East India Company, nor any part 
of the unwritten Law or Constitution of the United Kingdom, 
wherein may depend the allegiance of any persons to the Crown, 
or the Sovereignty or dominion of any part of the British territories 
in the East Indies. 

9. Every law passed shall forthwith be published in the Govern- 
ment ^jrazette or some other newspaper of the place, before it shall 
be sent round to the resident members of the Council, &c.; and an 
interval of l??ays, at least, shall take place from the time of the 
first publication before the Governor-general shall give his consent 
to such law ; and if any persons shall petition such Council to take 
into consideration their objections against it, at any time before the 
consent Ih writing of the Governor-general, the Governor-general or 
Governor shall direct at what time or place any such persons shall 
state their objections, and whether by written petition only, by coun- 
sel, or in person ; and any persons who may be aggrieved by such 
law may appeal to the King in Council, who shall have full power at 
any time to repeal the same, but such appeal or notice thereof shall 
be given within six months of^ the publication of the laws. 

^ 10. In one week after any law shall have been established by any 
4 ^. the Councils, with the consent of the Governor-geheral, the same, 
if no sufficient cause shall have been given for the suspension thereof, 
shall be registered and printed and published, and one printing- 
press at each presidency shall be licensed to print and publtrii such 
law. 

11. persons publishing any false statement of any law, shall be 
domed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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IS. Within one month after the registering of any law, du^i* 
cate copies shall be sent to the Ck)urt of Directors, and to the Boaid 
of Control, and at any time within one year from the receipt of such 
law, the President of the Board of Control may order the repeal of 
the same, provided that all acts done according to such law, previous 
to such repeal, shall be good and valid. 

13. Nothing herein contained shall affect in any way the right or 
power of the Imperial Parliament to make laws for the British ter*- 
ritories in the East Indies, and for all the inhabitants thereof; and 
once in every session the laws passed by the Councib shall be laid 
before I^liament,and once in every —years the whole of the sub- 
sisting laws shall be laid before Parliament. 

14. All laws made by the Councils shall be of ihe same force and 
effect within the British territories in the East Indies, as any Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

(Signed) Charles Edward Grbt. 

Edward Ryan. 

No. ^^—Observations on the formation of a Code of Laws for the 
British territories in the East Indies. 

It may be said that the whole body of municipal law, in any country, 
may be comprehended within the divisions into which Sir W. Black- 
stone has separated the English Law. 

1st, The rights of persons, or the distribution of polit ical power, 
privileges, rights, and duties. 

^d. The rights of things, or the law of property. 

3d, Private wrongs, or injuries done by persons to each other. 

4th, Public wrongs. • 

As to the first of these divisions, the rights of persons, it his always 
hitherto been, and is likely to remain in India, in so deplorable and 
discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to speak 
of it with the plainness, which is requisite for showing the real state 
of the case, and yet with the respect which ie due to it as the existing 
law. There is no definite opinion either, as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of. the Crown, nor of the dependence 
of the laws on Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power 
or property of the East India Company, nor even of the relation in 
which the many millions of natives stand to the political authorities 
by which they are entirely governed. Different races of natives 
have different grounds of political right; as to one clasis of them, it 
is even disputed under which of two different systems of law, it is 
that they live. Amongst the Hindoos and JMafaomedaus, there are 
persons not even claiming any sovereignty, to whom the Govern* 
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rnents have nevertheless stipulated an exemption from law, or at all 
events from all Courts of Justice. There are English Acts of Parlia-- 
ment specially provided for India, and others of which it is doubt- 
ful whether they apply to India wholly, or in part, or not at all. 
There is the English common law and constitution, of which the ap- 
plication, in many respects, is still more obscure and perplexed. Ma- 
*home3an law and usage, Hindoo law, usage, and Scripture, Charters, 
and letters patent of the Crown, regulations of the Governments, 
commissions of the Government, and circular orders from the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny Adawlut, treaties of the 
Crown, treaties of the Indian Governments, besides inferenQ^s drawn 
at pleasure from the application of the droit public, and law of nations 
of Europe to a state of circumstances which will justify almost any 
construction of it, or qualification of its force. It would be very de- 
sirable that so confused a tissue should be disentangled, and that as 
much as possible of it should be arranged, and permanently fixed by 
Acts of Parliament, or regulations made under Acts of Parliament ; 
until something be done in this way, it will scarcely be possible to 
make any satisfactory provisions for the establishment of Courts, and 
the administration of justice. 

As to the second branch of law, or law of property, it would not 
be difficult to put the rights of property in things moveable, together 
Avith the law of contract, upon one footing for all descriptions of 
persons in llXa. No great mischief apparenfly would arise from 
providing, that in such matters the law of England should also be the 
law of India. As to immovable property, or property in land, it is 
a subject of much greater difliculty. The »nistomary interests of the 
immedisfte cultivators of the soil are, throughout all India, obscure, 
various, and uncertain. It is those interests which present the real 
obstacle, to the admission of liritish persons to hold landed estates. 
There could not be any insuperable difficulty in providing against 
any danger arising to the Government from British residents in the 
interior, nor in protecting the native inhabitants against their open 
violence, A power of summary transmission would be more than suf- 
ficient. But the real difficulty would be to reconcile the existence of 
Z^indary and Talookdary rights in the lands of Briti^ persons, with 
the preservation of the customary rights of the Ryots, or other per- 
sons holding under them. The only course which seems to show any 
reasonable prospect of forming any good laws respecting land, is 
that of separating some one province or district from the rest, in 
which the revenue has heen already permanently settled, and in ap- 
plying within that district, all the means of Government to fixing the 
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interests of the landholders, and* of reducing them by degrees to 
simpler and more convenient forms. If a general permission to pur- 
chase lands were to be extended only to some small province, such as 
the Delta of the Ganges, with a privilege for retired servants of the 
Company, of a certain standing and residence in India, to hold lands 
within a somewhat larger circle, the plan might be manageable. 

The third head of law, or definition of private injuries, might be 
taken in a great measure from the English law ; but simple forms of 
action ought to be provided, and the principles only of pleading 
should be established— the minute technical rules of English law not 
to be bind^g. 

The settling of the fourth division of law would be easily prac- 
ticable. Any one intelligent English lawyer, and one of the Civil 
siirvants employed in the Nizarnut Adawlut, might jointly prepare a 
regulation in a few months, which would be for all persons through- 
out India as good a penal code, as any now existing in the world. 

No. 3 . — Outline of a System of Courts for the British Territories 
in the East Indies. 

It is desirable that a more complete division of the territories, 
should be made as may be fitted for a system of regular government, 
into Presidencies, provinces, zillahs, and pergunnahs : a new Presi- 
dency might perhaps be created. 

Within every one of these divisions, there might be on e court ; 
the Pergunnah Courts tiJ be under native judges, and limited to causes 
of 1,000 rupees, and to slight offences. The Zillah Court to be 
superintended by three judges, one or two of whom might be natives; 
the jurisdiction to extend te cases of 10,000 rupees, to cases respect- 
ing land, and to criminal cases not involving the punishment of 
death or banishment, nor imprisonment for more than one year. In 
each provincial court there should be three or more judges sitting 
separately, except in cases of appeal, and having jurisdiction in all 
civil cases not triable by the inferior courts, and in all criminal cases 
except treason. In each Presidency there might be one Supreme 
Court of Appeal, having also an erigina4 jurisdiction in civil disputes 
between privileged persons and bodies of the state, &c. ; and in 
criminal accusations of treason, or of corruption in the higher officers 
of state 

For disputed facts in a writ originally tried in a Pergunnah Court, 
there should be but an appeal to the Zillah, whose decree in that 
matter should be final ; if a writ originally tried in the Zillah, to the 
Provincial Court, whose decree should be final*; if a suit in the Pro- 
vincial Court, to the Presidency Court of Appeal, and if the feiV 
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suits which would be tried originally in the Presidency Court, to the 
King in Council ; but there might be a discretionary power for the 
King in Council or the Presidency Court of Appeal, upon special 
grounds, and more especially that of corruption in any court, or 
judge, to call for any case whatever of the highest or smallest impor- 
tance, and, if necessary, to suspend any decree made in it. The 
whole of the cases sent from the Provincial, to the Presidency Courts, 
should be reduced into English, and every court might have the 
power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus within the district through 
which its jurisdiction extended. 

One judge in each Zillah might, once a-year, visit eaclvl’ergunnah 
Court; one judge of each Provincial Court might visit every Zillah 
Court ; and one judge of the Presidency Court, visit every Provincial 
Court. 

The judges of the Pergunnah Courts might be named by the 
Zillah Courts annually, or every five years ; and if any plan could 
be arranged for permitting the inhabitants of the Pergunnah to name 
a list of candidates from whom one was to be selected, it would be 
so much the better. The Zillah and Provincial judges to be appointed 
by the Government for seven or ten years ; but perhaps it would be 
desirable, that in each Provincial Court there should be a barrister, 
as Judge or assessor. The judges of the Presidency Court ought to 
be appointed by the Crown, partly from the Company’s Civil Service, 
and partly from barristers of ten years standing in England. All 
persons, except the Governor-general, Governors, and Councillors, 
should be made equally amenable to every court. 

For every Presidency, there should one principal officer ap- 
pointecl by the Government to see to the execution of the process of 
the law, and under him there should be officers for each province, 
zillah, And pergunnah, one for each. They should be amenable to 
all courts of justice, as the sheriffs in England are, for corruption, 
falsehood, or neglect. 

Juries of five might be appointed in all criminal trials in the Pro- 
vincial Courts, and full juries of twelve in the Presidency Courts. 

Instead of having any separate Courts of Equity, there might be a 
specification of certain cases, to which all courts might be at liberty 
to apply a discretionary modification of the strict rule of law, subject 
to a report to be made to the Superior Court 

Jurisdiction as to wills and the administration of the estates of 
deceased persons, might be given to the Pergunnah, Zill^, or Pro- 
vincial Courts, according to the amount of the property, and the 
place where it should be situated. 
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The Right Hon. ROBT. CUTLAR FERGUSSON, M. P.," 

JUDOfi-ADVOCATE-GENERAL— DIRBCTOR OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, &C, &C. &C. 

The family of Mr. Fergusson is in possession of the celebrate^ 
Danish Horn, the badge of the hardest drinker in Scotland. Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson was born in the county of Kirkcudbright, abfhif* 
the year 1770. He was educated in Scotland, and soon promised 
fair to retain the horn in the family, proving himself an uncommonly 
hard drinker ; these habits became confirmed, and he became a 
violent politician. In 1 792, he published a pamphlet, entitled, The 
Proposed Reform of the Representation of the Counties of Scotland^ 
considered." Shortly after commencing author, Mr. Fergusson went 
from Scotland to Paris, where he obtained employment as clerk in a 
banking-house, and there met with Mr. Huskisson, who then was a 
clerk in the same establishment. Mr. Fergusson beheld the massacre 
of the Swiss guard, and he saw Louis guillotined. He drank deep of 
the sanguinary republicanism of Paris, but he was not satiated. Early 
in 1794, war commenced, and then he repaired to London ; and at the 
age of twenty-four, entered himself a student at Lincoln’s-Inn, keeping 
up his acquaintance with the English Parisians, especially with Earl 
Thanet, together with whom Fergusson joined the Corresponiing 
Society, and the Friends of the People. His Jacobinal principles 
connected him with Arthur O’Connor, the Priest O’Quigl^, and the 
other Irish conspirators of the day, whose object was to ally Ireland 
with France. O’Connor and O’Quigley were arrested at Maidstone ; 
the priest was executed, but for want of positive evidence, O’Connor 
escaped the gallows ; but afterwards, when prosecuted for hi« share 
in the Irish rebellion, he made an ample confession of guilt, and 
again his life was spared. Lord Thanet and R C. Fergusson aided 
the escape of O’Connor, and were found guilty of striking an officer 
of justice in the presence of our lord the King himself. The penalty 
for this crime was cutting off the right hand, therefore Lord Kenyon 
refused to pass sentence ; the criQiinals.were imprisoned for a year, 
and then had to give security for their future good behaviour. Mr. 
Fergusson published Proceedings against the Earl of Thanet, Robert 
Fergusson, Esq., and others, upon an information plea, ex officio, for 
a riot; to which are added, observations on his own case,” 8vo. 1799. 
In IBDO, when the tenpa of imprisonment was expired, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson was released from the King’s Bench prison, he found that it 
woud be worse th^n useless to attempt to practise at the bar in 
England, for the men who had imbibed the spirit of Marat and 
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Robespierre, were dreaded and abhorred throughout England : Gallic 
principles were considered as diabolical principles. This tide of 
personal and political prejudice against Mr. Fergusson ran so strong 
in England, that he determined not to attempt to stem it, but to seek 
his professional fortune in India. By law, the license of the East India 
^Cgnipany was necessary for persons proceeding to India; but it would 
have been useless for Fergusson to have attempted to obtain a licence 
from the Court of Directors, and therefore he went out to India, with- 
out any license whatever, contrary to law, and he was clandestinely 
smuggled into Calcutta. He found the bar at a very low ebb ; in 
England he had never obtained any business, but, on hk arrival in 
Calcutta, he found himself superior, in point of general talent and 
information, and at least equal in legal acquirements, to any of his 
Indian competitors, and, therefore, he rapidly rose into practice. 
Fur about twenty years, Mr. Fergusson was conspicuous throughout 
India for the latitude of his ix)litics; but, unfortunately for the con- 
sistency of his character, he was appointed Advocate-General, and 
then his principles seemed to undergo a very material change. 
However, his personal habits remained unchanged ; he was, perhaps, 
the hardest drinker in Calcutta ; — once he said, “ Spankie is not a good 
fellow.'’ Spankie replied,— If, in order to be a good fellow, it is 
necessary to pour a bottle of claret down my throat, through a wall- 
shade, become a beast, then, indeed, I am not a good fellow.” 

Fergusson was at the head of the Sons of St.*Andrew, and of all other 
convivial meetings. At the Town-holl, he was an open-mouthed pro- 
fessor, — but he grossly betrayed the cause of the press. Mr. Fer- 
gusson remained in India, some years lohger than he wished to have 
done, Tooking for a rise in the exchange of the rupee : he had been 
accustomed to see rupees sell for 34 pence each, when the bills on 
London were payable in Bank of England notes ; and when he was 
ready to return, with a fortune of 300,0001., he wished the same rate 
of exchange, in lieu of 20 pence, the exchange in 1822. However, 
the rupee would not rise above its intrinsic value, and Mr. Fergusson 
was obliged to resolve to quit India. The inhabitants of Calcutta 
honoured him with a farewell dinner at the Town-hall, where, 
mounting the table, as usual, he made the most unbounded professions 
of gratitude and attachment; — but, on the passage, they all eva- 
porated. Mr. Fergusson is not ignorant of the actual condition of 
the people in India — indeed, he is familiar with it; he owes his for- 
tune to the agents of Calcutta, but he has seen them all swept away, 
without ever raising ^is voice in the behalf of his dear bosom friends : 
— ^he has also seen some of the wretchedness to which natives are 
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reduced by the wretched tyranny of the Company ; for in the recess 
of Christmas, 1 820, he visited Saugor Island ; at the Society’s station, 
at Light-house Point, he saw the people perishing most wretchedly, 
for want of the most common necessaries of life, even for want of 
water, food, lodging, and clothes ; be himself wrote up to the Society, 
that the mortality arose from the bad rice, which the Society itself had 
supplied to these people ; and he very properly ordered Mr. Pote to 
discontinue cutting down the distant jungle, but to clear the under- 
wood from about the stockade, to build houses, and to dig tanks. 
The number of persons at the station might be about 200, all labouring 
men ; in t^p four last days of December, the cholera swept off 27 ; 
in the course of January, 51 more died, and at the close of the month, 
69 were sick : notwithstanding all this mortality and misery, aniongsl 
people who were all but kidnapped, the wages of the sick were reduced 
one half ; clothing and beds were indented for, and offered to tlicm 
for sale ; but, of course, it was utterly out of their power to buy such 
things. At length, the sick were sent off the island, and lanrlcd at 
Kedgeree. Mr. Ilarewood wrote up to the Society, saying, “ The 
poor creatures landed from Saugor island, have been left on the 
beach, to be devoured by jackalls and pariah dogs ! ” — This is a 
scene which Mr. Fergusson himself beheld, — not in the interior of 
India, but on the Calcutta high road. Surely such a scene never ctin 
be forgotten : the negro driver himself was shocked at k,^nd ex- 
claimed, “ In no part of •India have I seen men so wretchedly off for 
the common necessaries of life.” Notwithstanding all this misery, 
there was a prohibitory tax on clearing the island ; for twelve and a 
half per cent, on the Calcutta price of the fire-wood was taken by the 
Company, in the most dilatory and vexatious manner imaginafile : — 
as an instance of the system by which Saugor island is doomed to 
desolation, at the very period when our heroic republican barrister 
beheld fresh levies of men swept away, as rapidly as they could be 
entrapped into the service of the Society, five boats were laden with 
wood, and sent to Calcutta;, they were twelve days on the passage, 
and each boat received a rupee a-day > the Custom-house officers 
delayed the boats so long, and overrated their cargoes so greatly, that 
application was made to be allowed to give up the wood, or to throw 
it overboard, but both these requests were refused. Accordingly, the 
quantity was estimated at 951^ maunds, worth 14 rupees per hundred 
maunds, or 133i rupees, on which, at five per cent., it had to pay 
seven rupees duty ; but the demurrage of the boats, during fourteen 
days, had amounted to seventy-two rupees, forming, for boat-hire and 
duty, 139 rupees ; the wood weighed but 567i maunds, and sold for 
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no more than ten rupees per ICO maunds, that is, for Rs. 56. 10. 1.; 
whereby a loss was incurred of 89J rupees, exclusive of the cost of 
cutting down the wood, and loading it on the boats. 

Mr. Fergusson arrived in England in the spring of 1825 ; his first 
object, naturally enough, was a seat in Parliament. At the general 
jelgction of 1 826, the shire of Kirkcudbright returned him. His lust 
for place and patronage inveigled him, to enlist himself amongst the 
Directors of the East India Company,— not a very different Directory 
from that, with whose infamous proceedings he was familiar, when a 
Parisian regicide ; for the staple of both Directories is King-killing — 
the maxim of both is, that “ King-killing is not murder^’ At this 
moment, the fingers of Mr. Fergusson reek with the ink in which he 
dipped them, to put his mark to the order for deposing the King of 
Oude. We behold the joy, with which his own right hnnddid the 
damned deed, and with which he smutched the less foul paw of some 
less traitorous Director! During the sessions of 1826 to 1830, 
Mr. Fergusson voted with the Opposition, except on one question. 
He seldom spoke, and he totally falsified his pledge to watch over 
the interests of India ; he only interested himself in India affairs as 
far as his own landed property in Calcutta induced him to exert him- 
self. At the general electionsof 1830, 1831, and 1832, Mr. Fergusson 
haTbeen returned by his county. Whenever the House of Commons 
has appoill^d Select Committees to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Company, (in pursuance of the*' corrupt system of that 
corrupt House), Mr. Fergusson has been a member of such com- 
mittees; that is, being a Proprietor and a Director, he has been 
appointed a judge in his own cause ; in^ this anomalous position his 
conduct has been uniformly that which might naturally be expected. 
He has forgotten his character as a member of the Common Council 
of the Nation, and he has conducted himself as a special pleader re- 
tained by the Company, availing himself, in the most unhandsome 
manner, of every possible pretext for delaying the business of the 
committees, of every quibble that could cause the rejection of evi- 
dence, and of every opportunity of insulting the witnesses, just as he 
had seen witnesses insulted at Pkris, in the days of his youth. One 
witness produced an opinion, which Mr. Fergusson, as Advocate for 
Bengal, had given to the Bengal Government, in 1818, vix.— that a 
Bri&h subject cannot be hn{)leaded by another British subject, in 
any of the country courts, but, with the most unblushing effrontery, 
this East India Director, Member of Parliament, had the audacity to 
rOply,— Yes, but Mr. Spankie has given another opinion of the law 
on that subject.” 
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In the directory, Mr. Astell’s overwhelming party is opposed by 
half a dozen, with whom Mr. Fergusson ranks; indeed, at the close 
of 1831, Fergusson attempted to wrest from Astell, the management 
of the Company’s case for the renewal of the charter, but the Direc- 
tors most wisely sided with the Russia tallow merchant. His plan 
was most strictly passive ; he knew that the Company’s case was jio^ 
utterly indefensible that he would not bring forward a tittle of evi- 
dence that could be withheld, nor would he permit any attack to be 
repelled ; he made the Company sit still. Fergusson wished to make 
out a case for the Company — to plead the merits of the Company— 
to vindicate the insulted honor of the Company. All the enemies of 
the Company most heartily deplored the defeat of the bolder policy 
of Fergusson; but, in the session 1831-32, he was obliged to take 
up the newspaper, whilst Astell bit his Ups at the questions which 
Sir J. Macdonald put to the Company’s own servants, about a 
legislative council with delegates from the armies, — a union of the 
civil and military services, and similar revolutions. At lengthy Astell 
himself thought the game was up, and quietly tucked his thumbs into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat However, most fortunately for the 
Company, not only Macdonald died, but Mackintosh and Villiers 
also died, and then Astell had only to arrange the renewal of the 
charter with the inert sons of his predecessor. The bargain was 
soon struck; all that time has yet revealed, is, that forj^ason to 
their country, and the dhnpire at large, Macaulay has got 10,000^« 
a-year — R. Grant has got 15 ,OOOZ. a-year — and Napier has got 
6,000/. a year. Time will shew whether Clarence or Grant gets the 
30,000/. a year which yet remains in the wheel of the Company. 
With regard to the very exceptionable measure of the King’s Govern- 
ment, appointing Mr. Fergusson Judge Advocate-General, we are at a 
loss how to account for the motives of the appointment; but we suppose, 
they must haye been rather mercenary than disinterested. The ap- 
pointment of Grant to Bombay was barely carried in the Court of 
Directors— bestowing the office he vacated on a Director, m|iy have 
turned the scale. Fergusson now ‘'possesses both money and patron* 
age, but he wants honor and distinction his principles will not 
stand in the way of his co-operation with any party, for they are 
pliable, from those of the French general, Arthur O’Connor, to 
those of William Astell, Esq., who, backed by the corrupt power 
and influence of the India Company, dares not to face any one 
constituency in the United Kingdom. The appointment of such a 
man as Mr. Fergusson as a judge, and especially as Judge Advocate 
General^ is a very foul event in the very sullied page of the history 
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of the reform ministry ; for Mr. Fcrgiisson is not a first-rate English 
lawyer— not a man of unblemished integrity, nor even a man of 
business ; he is a man of the world, a very decent man fur the Direc- 
tory of Loadenhall. 

True to the lessons which Mr. Fergusson took in the massacres at 
Paris, where, when the blood of men was shed, the rights of men 
were prated about, the Director signs dispatches to India ; witli 
unwiped hands he goes to the Albion tavern, and tlierc gorges on 
India; from the Albion tavern he reels into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and there he vomits forth a torrent of abuse on the Autocrat of 
Russia: such dissimulation is infamous and disgusting. TJ;te Russian 
does not treat the Poles worse than Mr. Fergusson himself treats the 
Indians; we ourselves are equally familiar with the exiles of Siberia, 
and the Ryots of India, and, in parliament, we offered to give evidence 
on their condition, but Mr. Fergusson himst lf, took the lead in pre- 
venting the miseries of tlie people of India from being in(|uired into. 
The Poles are not thumb-screwed and tortured with red hot wires, 
but in the judicial sub-committec, Messrs. Grant, CConncll, Shiel, 
Ewart, Whitmore, and other men not brutalized in the Directory, 
obliged Mr. Fergusson to hear Mr. A. D. Campbell, now a chief 
judge at Madras, depose, that the subjects of the Company experii?nce 
su75h cruelties, in the prisons of the Company by the servants of the 
Compa ny. Mr. Fergusson lavishes all his sympathies upon the Poles 
— we muclTfear that he has reserved no mcKc for the British soldier 
than he has expended on the Brili::h Indian. 

Mr. Fergusson is tall and raw-boned; a guard round his neck, 
and the watch in his waistcoat pockety are the remains of an old 
fashiofl, and shew the date, of return <o England ; he has a would-be- 
smart look ; his address is familiar — in fact, his staple was brass — now 
it may be covered with gold. He prepares his speeches ; — on liis 
first entering the House of Commons he totally ruined his political 
character, by looking round him to see what party would be most 
useful to himself ; he never can gain any degree of character as a 
politician he is sixty-five years of age, and only beginning to serve 
a new master not long since he married his French mistress. 

In sorrow we publish this expose of a man, whose tergiversations we 
deplore very deeply : — we are absolutely horrified to see such a man 
appointed^ by the King of England, as the Judge Advocate General of 
England— for, a man whocouldideliberately violate the solemn pledges 
made to the natives of India, of whom, every farthing of his present 
wealth has been derived, can offer but a slender guarantee for 
honesty and sincerity to those, who will now have to look up to him. 
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Afr. Longueville Clarke, — Zeal, for his client, whether that client 
be Pagan, Jew, Turk, or Christian, is the distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Clarke’s advocacy ; — zeal, which, however it might in early 
youth have fallen into the danger of overstepping the limit® - of 
judgment and caution, time, knowledge, and experience have 
tempered and regulated. ' Ignited to much learning, much ex- 
perience, and much talent, Mr. Clarke possies^ a rich and powerful 
imagination, which is as conducive to the embellishments of oratory as 
of poetry^ It was said of Lord Mansfield, “ another Ovid was in 
Murray lost.” For the same richness of imagination that is necessary 
to the poet, is essentially serviceable to the orator ; for although 
argument be undoubtedly the only foundation upon which modern 
oratory can successfully be based ; yet, as the faculty of moral per- ^ 
suasion is a very different thing from geometrical definition, a rich 
and combining imagination is a^ essential to the eloquent elucidation 
of a chain of reasoning, as it is to the coif^truction of a poem. The 
sculptured capital of the Corinthian pillar is not, it is true, contribu- 
tory to the strength of the building, but neither is it incompatible 
therewith ; and we hardly would imagine that so ultra an utilita|;i|in 
exists as to reject an ornament merely because it was an ornament. 
If so, the words ‘‘ ornament” and “ beautiful” were bette!i:.«a.irpated 
from human language. But whatever be the metaphysical rationale^ 
it is a matter of every day's actual experience, that in order to per- 
suade and convince, not only must reasons be assigned, but they 
must be well and clearly assigned,^ — that there is a strong an^ forci- 
ble, as well as a weak and feeble mode of putting the very same 
argument, and that the same words will, from some lips, “ prevail, 
with double sway and such must and ever will be the case so long 
as man continues a being made up of passions and feelings, hopes 
and fears, affections and dislikes ; all which do— whatever be phi- 
losophised about the matter — all which do and will continue to 
have their influence upon human judgment. Take it for all in all, 
therefore, we would say that there are few whose oratory, when ex- 
cited by a spirit-stirring occasion, is more impressive, energetic, and 
persuasive than that of Mr. Longueville Clarke. 

Perhaps no description of mental labour is of a more irksome 
nature than the compilation of a book of practical tules, or formu- 
lary. To Mr. Cl&rke, however, who would be the lest to call forth 
the epithets of plodding, or of dulness, the profession are entitled for 
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a very useful work of that description. The “ re-^union^" of rule.s and 
orders of the Supreme Court distinctly shews that liveliness of spirit 
and quickness of perspicacity can perform even the work of the 
plodder^ and perform it. better. In a word, to those unhappy race 
of mortals who are compelled to enter upon the “ facilis descensus^' of 
law,e.nd the dark int;^niinable labyrinth of equity, we may offer, as 
^-«a-£;ource of much conc^tion, the reflection, that if it be possible for 
them “ rccocare grknduniy^^ and revisit once more those peaceful re- 
gions which are “ coram non judice'^-r^o^H^of Court, they will never 
lose a (^fiance so lon^ii6(;}ilr. Clarke iias a leg to stand upon in their 
behalf— aiid even if he have not,' he will yet persevere, and like Sir 
E. Witherifigton at Chevy Chace — still ^ fight upon his ^umps.’’ — 
Oriental Observer, 


DEATH OF A HINDpO BEQGAR. 

' " - I 

It was at eve, while on the hbrizon yet 
With lovely grandhtir hun^ the setting sun, 
Serenely smiling, as if Ifith to set, 

Plea^^d and npt wedltid^d^with the race he’d run ; — 
E’en as the soul of the thrice happy one, 

Summoned by heav’n to leave this wretched sphere, 
fttonred of bliss attain’d and victory won — 

Pauses awhile, and sheds an anxious tear. 

For those by Fate’js decree still left to sojourn here ! — 

^ It was when mortals toil for eager gain, 

When crowding men in biMy scenes engage ; 

And in the bustling and (>romiscuous train 
Together strive, all ranks from youth to age, — 

All with one tommoh, one rapacious rage, — 

Eadi person eager for himself alone, 

As if mdimed by iucre*i love, to wage 
An avaricious war with every one, 

Unheedful of the prostrate imtch’s famish’d groan ! 

And through the jostling hundreds in the street, 
There came an old man, venerably grey ; — 

Too great a burden for his tottering feet, 

He scarcely seemed to creep his weary wdy : — 

His tottered dotheato shreds were worn away, 
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And he af^p^red to have watidei^’d many a mile. 
Unsheltered firom th^ heat of sultlry day — 

For quite exhausted, with painful smile. 

He laid, him down to rest his aged limbs awhile. 

*Twas in the strcset, this hoary child of woe 
Sunk ’neath the burthen of a wasted fmnte ; 

He had no dwelling whither he might go; 

He had no views on earih*^no end-««4iD aim,-— 

With nothing livinjg could he kindred claim 
His only hope that life would ahdfclly^ckm ; 

Himself he knew not why he^ thither came; 

He had no relative — no friends — no vibes;— 

He felt no pains but those of want — “and keenly those ! 

He laid him down, for much he needed rest| — 

And as a stranger pass'd the old man by, — 

A ray of pity kindled in his breast ; 

He stopp'd to ask the hoacy wanderer, why 
The tear drop trembled in his aged^ye ?— 

Fie gazed a second — then passed quickly on ; — y 
The poor man turn'd, but ere he could reply, 

That ray 'd expired, and that stranger gone, 

Asham'd, perhaps, of e'eti the little he had done ! « 

• ' 

“ Enquir'd yon stranger thus the old man spoke. 

Why on my furrow’d cheek slow rolls the tear ?” 
And as he said the bitter torrent broke, 

As if memory pointed to the bier 

Of all he loved — and all he held most d^par ! 

Did he imagine, as that drop w&s shed, 

“ That I was grieved for my existence here ? 

“ What reeks it where I lay my aged head, 

When I, so very soon, must slumber with t^ dead ? ’ 

• 

Oh ! 'twas the tear, the bitter tear of age, 

Feebly surviving every tenderlie. 

With which the hoary pilgrim would assuage 
The keen regret that prompts the keener sigh, 

As time untir’d, and restless memory. 

Tells of the fond affections' blasted 
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Endearments, joys, and happiness gone by ; 

And mourns that life, so wearisome as his, 

Should linger out so long, in wayward world like this ! 

** By death depriv’d of all I valued here, ^ 

1 wander, listless, when he aims his blow. 

I’ve wept o’ er parents’, wife’s, and childrens’ bier 
What reeks it, then, how speedily I go,— 

Or how, or where, or when I am laid low ? 

These wearied limbs for me will toil no more, 

And I subsist on such as men bestow 1 

’Tis true I hare been spurn’d from luxury’s door,-tf' 

But, then, I had no claims upo^ the rich man’s store ! 

V « 

He who provides the humblest sparrow’s fare, — 

That great Almighty Ruler of the skies ; — 

He turns not from the meanest l^ggar’s pray’r, 

Nor lists, unheeding, to the wretch’s sighs ! 

To thee, my God ! 1 raise my feeble eyes. 

And if the boon I ask seem meet to Thee, 

Oh, grant a period to my miseries I 
My soul weeps at die merciful decree, 

Whidi shall pronounce my lone and weary spirit free ! ” 

He said — and while e’en where he’d laid him down, 

He sunk, as if in slumber’s soft repose — 

His prayer was heard — his time-worn spirit flown— 

^His soul, released, had found that*dwelling-place. 

Where all is joy, and peace, all love and grace ! 

And such the mild serenity, that there, 

Even in death, play’d o’er his aged face. 

That cardess hundreds of his fellow-men, 

Stood, gazed, supposed he slumber’d^— and passed on again ! 

J. W. Branson. 


THE RECALL OF MR. JEREMIEI 

The conflict has been decided I At length justice has triumphed ; 
Mr« Jeireinie is recalled ! We congratulate the Mauritians ; on the 
other luilld, the Mauritians may congratulate the success of our so 
unceasing endeavours. It would be a species of the most notorious 
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pusillanimity did shrink from acknowledging the influence so 
manifestly exercised by the press in this important instance. The 
recall of Mr. Jeremie, as much as through other causes, has been 
effected, we can never permit the doubt, through the instrumentality 
of that omnipotent engine, and falling • on us, as the responsibility 
in this country most exclusively does, of discussing colonial interests, 
we may venture, without unjust parade, to assume that it has bees^ 
effected through the influence of that portion of it coming within 
our own jurisdiction. Thus much, but not so much in justice to our- 
selves, as matter of general exultation in the triumphs of the press. 
It is not, indubitably, with the notion of individual power we could 
suffer our^lves to be inflated, or attempt by so ludicrous a device to 
amuse the public ; but we may be pardoned for seizing an illus- 
tration of the potency pertaining to that dread of despotism, an un- 
shackled press, and the more so when (as in the case of the recall of 
the Mauritian tyrant) the illustration is in such evidence of the bene* 
licence of its potency. To the Secretary of the Colonial Department 
not a little merit may be said likewise to be due. It is an act which 
reflects signal credit on the career of Mr. S. Rice. Coupled with 
this there is too, a further measure which has raised Mr. Rice equally 
in our estimation. It has one fault, however, the fault so essentially 
Whig, of not extending to what it ought. This measure is, th#* 
announcement of colonial appointments through the Gazette, It is 
a most called for and s|ilutary measure, the good to the 0blonies 
certain to accrue from it being actually incalculable. ** But," says Mr. 
Rice, it is unnecessary to Gazette all the minor appointments.’’ By 
no means. Gazette the total, minor and major. We, the public, 
wish to compute the merit of every Colonial appointment ; it»may 
be excessively minor, serving, in fact, to the augmentation of a pa- 
tronage of dubious necessity, but still it is important to us to ascertain ; 
and on this ground we say again, Gazette the total, minor and mqjorl 
In fact, which are minor and which are major? The diflSculty is in 
the line of demarcation. There was a time when the governorship of 
New South Wales was a minor appointment. Scarcely is it so now. 
yet who at the moment could tell the latter from the former epoch ? 
Wherefore, we reiterate, publish every colonial appointment ; evil 
cannot, good may result from the publicity ; therefore, gazette every 
appointment — all ! Had the name of Mr, Jeremie, for instance, 
been gazetted on his appointment, and particularly on his re-appoint* 
ment, so general would have be^ the outcry, so loud and numeroot 
the protestors, that never could the infamous resolution of the Go- 
vernment have been proceeded with. Mr. Jeremie would have 
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escaped the Obloquy of his recall, government the execration 

so undoubtedly due for the fact of his appointment. Now, however, 
Ihesu things are at rest. Mr. Jermnie has ceased in hjs capacity of 
Mauritian tyrant, and the Government, aftpr a delay however scan- 
dalously tardy, at length signalized itself by nominating his successor. 
1[!o that sul^ect we shall direct oitrselves in the ensuing month. For 
jihe present it is sufficient gratulation that Mr. Jeremie is recalled. 


MILITARY FLOGGIN(^ IN THE. INDIAN ARMY. 

Moat cordially and heartily do we congratulate our military 
readers^ all over the world, on the cheering prospec^t length 
opened to the nation, for the utter abolitibn of that most 
brutal punishment of man — the slavish lash. After fruitless 
efforts made for many years past by an enlightened few in 
the lower house of legislation, ' to remove this bloody blot 
from the Mutiny Act, the attention of the people has been 
attracted to the barbarous practice ; and they have given to 
it the almost universal desecration which we predicted it 
would receive, wb^n it should be elfiSctually brought under 
their notice. This it has recently most completely been, in 
tlBie case of the soldier in the Guards. Notwithstanding the 
privacgsof a barrack yard, and the screen of the punishment 
square, the citizens of England have beheld, with their own 
eyes, the gory lash inlKcted on a fellow-countryman, beyond 
what human strength could endure ; and have heard the 
pier<ling cries of the tortured fainting sufferer for mercy, 
reiplied to only by the leader roll of the deafening drum, 
Y’es, in the' 34th' year of the nineteenth century, after having 
struggled for years, and lavished treasures uncountable in 
the worky. for the destruction of African slavery, — after 
having ^ven twenty millions more for the purchase of the 
freedom of those slaves,«now*existing in the western colonial 
after having efiectuall;f overthrown Tory domination, 
obtaiued a reformed Hoij^e of Parliament, — ^tbe people of 
;!Ei^h»tid, the inhabitants of her very metropolis, have had to 
the infliction of lacerating lash on one of her 
beyond what the eyee of even her soldiers could 
belioM*iH;p their honor be it spoken — without their hearts 
sickening* But it is past ; and seeing what resulted in the 
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people’s House of Parlianieiit) on the beartrrending siibj^^ 
it must produce^ end forthwith, too, a happy, a glortoae 
change, — not ^nly in that part of the Law Military which has 
so much too long been a stain on the proud nation, but also 
in other far more important principles of our military insti- 
tutions ; for it must lead to the throwing open of the itpper 
grades of the army, to those who serve their country well ih 
the more subordinate ranks ; and, thereby, to a general im- 
provement of our forces, by tht entry into the servtcei as 
privates, of men of superior c^iaracter ; and by the supply 
these wiU yield of more efficient soldier officers than the 
commissioned lists of our army now contain. 

That the punishment of dogging has long been distasteful 
to the subordinate ranks of our officers, — that they award it, 
reluctantly, only because the law commands,— and see . it 
inflicted with sorrow, we have had too many proofs before 
us for an instant to doubt : and, .so far as such junior ranks 
are concerned, we entirely concur in all the eulogies passed 
of late by different spipa^ers in ""flie Commons’ house, on the 
officers of our services. ’ But to concur in the opinion also 
there put forth by several, that such honorably, such humane 
feelings on the subject, are equally prevalent in the upper 
ranlrSf in those of command, and uncontroIIedT^poiveri 
would be to belie our every day observation ; for, numerous 
are the recurring proofs among our transmarine forces which 
come to our knowledge, that the lash is oft resorted to by 
such irresponsible commanders — not only not with reli;icfance, 
but in opposition to the wishes of even those who have sat in 
judgment, and been obliged, as the law now stands, to award 
the shameful punishment : — and further, that it has be^n 
even urged on Courts martial to (fecree it contrary to th«4r 
own spontaneous judgments, and natural feelings. 

That we may not be thought, in thus writing, to advance 
what is not the fact, we will, in this and itic^eeding numbers, 
publish a few of the proofs of our assertion, which have 
come under our observation in a recent cursory revipw of 
th^e despotic Court martial-doings, in that seat of military 
tyranny — Fort St. George. " , 
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GeqerU Orderr by His Exc^lleocy the Co|nmander-in-Chief ; Head Quarters^ 

Choultry Plain. 

Tile followinjgf exttacts from the confirmed proceedings of an European jcreneral 
courts, inmial bolden at St. Thomas's Mount, on the 24th of August, 1831; by 
virtue of a warrant from His Excellency Lieutenant-General tne Honourable Sir 
Robmt William 0*Callaghan, K.O. B., Commander-in-Chief, are published to 
the arpijy. 

Deniel Fitzgerald, Gunner, number 97 in the B Troop of Horse Artillery, 
placed in confinement by my order. 

fl^arge^^Fox conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline in 
the following instances 

Firxt Isutaucf,-— In having, at St. Thomas Mount, on the 2nd of August, 1831 , 
been drunk when paraded for drill. 

Becsu^ ' Jnctoiice*—- dn having, at the same place, on the Sunday, when a prisoner, 
made bis escape by force from the quarter guard of the Horse Artillery. 

TMrd Inirfonec.— In having, at the same time and place, proceeded with a drawn 
swovd, to the drill parade of the Horse Artillery, in search of serjeants JeCikah Hob*- 
day and Samuel Burns, of the same corps, declaring that he would have their lives. 

‘The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

St. Thomas's Mount, (Signed) J. Whinyates, Captain. 

3rd of August, 1831. S. O. in charge, Head Quarters, Horse Artillery. 

By Order, (Signed) T.H.S. Conway. 

Acyutant-General of Army. 

Finding of the Court.— That the prisoner is "guilty of each instance of the charge. 

&ntenec.— The Court having found the prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth 
sentence him, the said Daniel Fitzgerald, to suffer six months’ solitary imprison- 
ment. 

Remwks by the Commander in Chief. 

The ^ourt will re-consider its sentence, which is insufficient to support disci- 
pline in a corps requiring a more immediate exampleit check the mutinous and 
disorderly spirit of late evinced therein ; — and whidi is further inadequate to the 
offence committed, wherein the prisoner lu^s threatened the lives of two non-com- 
mi^lODed officers, with a drawn sword. The Court will also take into its consider- 
ation, that solitary imprisonment can only be beneficial in cases when a hope 
remains of^pclaiming the prisoner, who, in tbe present instance, has been unable 
to produce any fwoof of good ctoacter to qualify the ati ocious nature of the crime 
he has committ^; and that by sentencing offenders invariably to imprisonment, 
they necessarily entail severe additionalities upon others, and thereby punish 
the well-behaved soldier for the act of the bad. 

Madras, (ffigned) R. W. 0’CAL|.AaHAN, 

27 th August, 1831. Lieut. Geb. and Commander in Chief. 

FevuM Sentence . — Same as before. 

Confirmed.*— The sentence awarded, will be carried into execution upon the 
H^lJ^)rt of Vellore, by the officer commanding at that station; to which the 
priioner is to be sent, under a suitable escort, for the purpose of undergoing 
punishment. 

Madras, (Sign^) R. W. O’Callaohan, 

-31 August, 1831. Lieuf. Gen., and Commander in Chief. 

How, let ui ask every ^ader of this, if there ever was a 
, Miore manifest case of at^mpt, on the part of a confirming 
po^er, to move a Court from its unbiassed judgment, and to 
inj^u^ it to inflict the honid punishment of lacerating a 
back ? Whfit was the real offence of this 
sol^j^f^being in a state of drunkenness when /or drill, 
and hotting i^re ; for liad he been properly secured and 
^arded when in that conditioh, th^ two followiiig instances 
of misconduct on his part cbuld not, we imagine, have 
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happened. We are far from being apologists for drunken* 
ness in any men, more especially in soldiers f and we w9i 
join with all judges in saying, that it is not to excuse crimes 
committed when in that state ; nevertheless, it is apparent 
here, that there was neglect in guarding this man when 
under his intoxication ; and, therefore, the after crimes were 
in some degree mitigated— -if it be true, that drunkenness is 
a state of temporary madness. Well; but he was convicted 
of all the instances of charge, and sentenced to a punish* 
nient accordingly, viz. to six moa/Aa’ solitary imprUmfiMni 
in a cM scarce the square of his length, under a tropical 
sun, in the hot season. This, most men would have thought 
punishment enough, if not too much, for all his offences In 
the state he was : but not so Sir Robert O'Callaghan. He, 
would have the lash— the lash — and nothing but the lash ; 
and to obtain the infliction of this, he, as usual, cares not to 
attack the judgment and the feelings of the Court by which 
the man was tried. That Court, unmoved by his Excel* 
lency's exaggerated reasoning, to their high credit, adhered 
to their sentence ; when, having legally no farther power 
to controul the Court's judgment, his Excellency confirms 
it. But how ? In the most undignified manner ^ssible* 
To shew his spleen *toward8 the Court — to work his ends 
towards the prisoner, he unjustly (and, we think, illegally 
too) decrees to him an aggravation of punishment ; for he 
orders him to be marched a prisoner to a very considerable 
distance up the country, to undergo his punishment in a 
Hill Fort, instead of in the ordinary solitary cells of the 
station of his regiment where he was tried ; — and, mark, 
thereby shews his utter disregard of his own reasoning with 
the Court in favour of the lash : for, he by so ordering imposes 
on the public service, and on the weH*behaved soldiers, ihai 
very heavy extra duty he declaimed againsi as a reason for 
flogging — the furnishing an escort to march the man that 
distance— and of mounting a guard over him for six months 
on the Hill Fort in question ! ! 

After this, let us not hear any more of disinclination in 
the upper ranks of the army to flogging ; and of their oijy 
resorting to it, vhen absolutely compelted to confirm the 
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sentences of Courts who ha¥e deemed it fit and proper to 
award it. It is far from the only case of such tyrannic 
misconduct on the part of this temporary foreign Chief; 
and> in our next, we will adduce another to prove this, for 
which we have now not room. In India, where there is no 
free press— for it is folly to call the press there free— these 
enormities are enacted without attracting notice; and thus 
the perpetrators of them are led, by their own evil dispo- 
sitions, or fay the advice of evil counsellors, to progress in 
the wrong course, untiji they reach extremes, such as we 
have, within the past six months, learnt this Chief^has at- 
tained to, in the matter of meddling with Court-Martial 
verdicts. There is a press, however, in England, which is 
always open to the exposure of tyranny in rulers ; and this, 
we are convinced — this commander will, ere long, be made 
to feel. 

We would ask, in conclusion, if all the Courts-Martial 
held in the Indian armies are regularly sent home to the 
India House to be overlooked? From the system which 
has now for so many years prevailed at Fort St. George, we 
sUThild imagine not ; as, if they had been, and were here 
in inp jvay reviewed, we fancy an effectual check would 
have been, long ere this, put to the evMs we expose. We 
have been drawn into these remarks, with the view of giving 
our strength in aid of the great work of abolishing Hogging ; 
and will, as promised, adduce in dur next further proof 
that it is fioi distasteful to all those in the higher seats, 
that they are, therefore, unworthy as a body to be entrusted 
with any discretionary power on the subject, and that 
the debasing system must be, by law, wholly and for ever 
aMkhed, 


BISHOP HEBER AND BISHOP WILSON. 

IPerhaps no two men are more dissimilar in general characteristics 
th^ l^sbop Heber and Bishop Wilson, and yet each excellent in his 
own individuality. Bishop Heber was remarkable for a highly po- 
lished and poetical ittiagination, sparkling and dazzling with the 
corruscattons a^d ra^^s reflected from the purest classic gems of 
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ancient Rome and Greece, and refracted through the fnediutn df a 
mind susceptible of all their beauties. Possessing personal aecofh«« 
plishments and the powers of varied conversation, he was fitted folr 
being, as he undoubtedly became, the man of the world's choice.^ 
Pious he was, and yet his piety partook more of the poetry than the 
common place of the Bible. On the other hand. Bishop Wilson, 
formerly entertaining high and scriptural views of the duties of a 
priest, now entertains a proportipnably high standard of the superior 
dignity and heavier responsibility of a bishop of souls ; and by this 
standard he endeavours to measure himself and to square bis actions. 
He pos^sses a sterling integrity of mind, and a solidity of knowledge 
which are concentratec^ and brou^t to bear on his own particular 
duties as a Christian minister — an enlightened and practical piety, 
founded on the conviction, and on a thorough and comprehensive 
acquaintance with the word of truth, and with the best theological 
writers of our own country and of France — and an open frankness 
and simplicity of mind which thinketh no evil,” and can intend 
none. In a word, one who by devotedness to the ministry, and his 
own exclusive sphere of action^ knows less of the ufor/d, but more of 
Christianiit^^ than most men. Perhaps, however, it would be better 
for the possessor if both kinds of knowledge met in the same man. 

As one of those strange coincidences which occasionally strikeiRir 
view, and which do not admit of being reasoned, upon, we may 
mention a circumstance which will illustrate what we have ^ust been 
attempting to point out, being the peculiar and distinguishing mental 
conformation of Bishop Heber and Bishop Wilson. To most of our 
readers it is well known tliat the former prelate obtained a prize for 
his Poetical Essay, since published under the title of “ Pall^ine,’^ 
from the University of Oxford ; but, perhaps, it may not be equally 
generally known that Mr. Heber only vacated the pulpit from which 
he delivered his poetical essay, to give place to Mr. Wilson, who 
ascended it to deliver his prose essay, entitled Common Sense,’’ ♦ 
which also obtained for its author a prize from the same University. 
Now, that we ar0 enabled by effluxion jof time to cast our eye back 
upon this collegiate exhibition, and upon the current of events which 
subsequently took place, We may declare itgin anti-t 3 rpe, a shadow, 
of what soQ^ followed in another arena and in another clime. Never 
could the^outhful breasts that then beat with the common feelings of 
hope and fear, entertain the imaginative thought that Bishop Heber’a 
death would open the way for the promotion of Bishop Wilson to ^ 
Bishoprick of Calcutta . — Oriental Observer, ^ 
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NATIVE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

One of the most gratifying features in the present admi- 
nistration of India is, that its Governors, such at least as have 
any pretensions to independence of mind and character, do 
not allow their better judgments to be so obscured as to 
afford strength or stability to the abominable system, tinder 
which the Court of Directors had so long contrived to keep 
the natives in a state of degradation ; by depriving them of 
every meant to prove their usefulness, and of closing against 
them every avenue to advancement and distinction. To Mr. 
Grant, is certainly due the credit of having given tU^ death 
blow to a system, which none but the narrow-minded and pre- 
judiced could approve of. — The India Jury Act, passed under 
his auspices, has settled this point; but it would. have con- 
tinued to this day a dead letter, if those empowered to carry 
its enactments into execution had, in blind obedience to the 
recorded opinions and wishes of the East India Company, 
neglected or delayed a duty which a sense of right, a feeling 
of justice, a wish to amend and strengthen the administrative 
d^artments of Government, imperatively imposed upon them. 
The introduction of the Act into India was, however, followed 
by the immediate admission of natives to sit on Grand Juries ; 
and, by the last accounts from Bombay vfe rejoice to find, that 
Lord Clare, with a soundness of judgment and liberality of 
feeUng that do him great honour, has directed a number of 
influential native gentlemen, whose names are subjoined, to 
be iiwominto the Commission of the Peace. Lord Bdhtinck, 
whS-lias always evinced a kindly feeling toward* the natives, 
has thus been robbed of the honour of being foremost in this 
* good work ) but we hope he will not, nor Sir Frederick Adam, 
long in the adoption, at their respective Presidencies, of a 
nqfasure so fraught with the most beneficial results ; and if 
< East Ipdii^ gentlemen be included, it would add to its 
elMtnncy, and serv# to remove those invidious distinctions 
which have hitherto proved the bane and destruction of all 
cwdialand harmonious feeling in every grade of society in 
India'. 

The following are the names of those who have been 
selected, but for the last the name of anotiter native ha 
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been substituted: — Juggonatbjee Sunkersett, Dhackjee 
Dadajee^ Mahomed Ibrahim Muckbas Mahomed Allee Rogaj> 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhojr, Bomanjee Hormaijee, Pran^e£ 
Cowasjee^ Cursetjee Cowasjee^ Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Nowrojee JamsetjeCj Cursetjee Rustomjeei Hormasjee^ 
Bhiccajee Chinoy, and Sir Roger de Faria. 


THE MONOPOLY OF IRON IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Tt^/e^Regulation the first, of the yeAr 1831, passed by the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council, at Fort St. George, on the £lst 
of January, for granting to Josiah Marshall Heath, Esquire, the ex- 
clusive privilege of erecting and using iron works on the European 
plan, within the presidency of Fort St. George, until the end of the 
term for which the possession and government of the British territories 
in India are granted to the East India Company, by the statute of 
53 Geo. 3., cap. 155. 

Preamhie.— Whereas, there exist within the territories under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, districts containing rich iron ores, 
which have been hitherto altogether, or for the most part, neglected 
for want of adequate means of raising and working the same: Md 
whereas the advantage to the community, both in India and in 
England, to be derived^from the introduction and establishmdkit with- 
in the said Presidency, of iron works upon the European plan and 
principles, in rendering the said ores available, and thereby lessening 
the price of iron and steel, and the manufactures therefrom, has, 
upon due consideration, become apparent: and whereas josiah 
Marshall Heath, Esquire, of the civil service of the Honourable East 
India Company, has employcSd many years and a considerable part 
of his fortune, in an undertaking to introduce and establish such iron 
works within the said presidency ; but in order to carry such under- 
taking into effect, so that the public may derive the fullest advan- 
tage therefrom, further and considerable sums must necessarily be 
expended in the erection of buildings, mills and furnaces, and in the 
supply of machinery: to the end, therefore^ that the said Josiah 
Marshall Heath may be enabled and encouraged to prosecute his 
aforesaid undertaking, and that a fair and reasonable remuneration 
may be secured to him for his risk, labour, and fortune expended 
therein, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has bean 
pleased to grant to the said Josiah Marshall Heath certain exclusive 
privileges, and to enact this Regulation, to have effect from and after 
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the date of it$ promulgatioiL^Section II , Clause 1* Exclnsivo 
privilege oi eitablishing iron wprks on the European plan, granted 
to Mr. .Heath till the end of the Company’s Charter. — 2, Not to 
prevent the use of iron works previously known and established in 
India. 

Section III., Clause 1. Privilege to be forfeited if trans- 
ferred to ihore than ten persons, or if abandoned for a year to- 
gether. — 2. This regulation not to supersede any powers of Govern- 
ment re^seeting British subjects residing in India without a licence. 

Section IV., Clause 1. Penalties for invasion of the exclusive 
privilege granted, not to exceed the sum of ten thousand rup^s for 
everjr ton of iron or steel worked or manufactured thereby, to be sued 
for by the principal law officer of the Government, besides being an- 
swerable to Mr. Heath for such damages or losses as may be occasioned 
thereby .^2. It shall be sufficient pnmd/acie evidence of an invasion of 
the exclusive privilege granted, to establish that any resemblance to 
any iron works or machinery erected or used by Mr. Heath has been 
erected, set up, used, worked, or in any manner effected, and there- 
.Upon the burthen of proof shall b6 cast upon the defendant, to shew 
that such resemblance or imitation did Correspond in nature and 
quality with any iron works or machinery for the manufacture of 
ingp or steel used within the Presidency before the date of this 
Hcigulation. 

Sectian V., Clause 1.— -Any further specification of the nature of 
the privilege granted to Mr. Heath, may be made under the 
Company’s seal, within three years. — 2. Such specification to bo 
deposited at the chief secretary’s office, and copies to be given out to 
Mr. Heath. 

Mr. Heath was appointed to the Company’s service in the year 
1805 nearly ever since he has been employed in the Company’s 
oommereial residency at Salem”; but, not finding his name in the 
East India directory of the present year, we suppose he has. died 
since the monopoly of iron in the south of India was granted to him ; 
however, whether he is alive or dead, the atrocious usurpation of 
power by which such a monopoly was cleated, and such an infamous 
Imh placed in the statute book Of Madras, and imposed on twelve 
hlHiions of British subjects, ought to become the subject of enquiry 
hi Parliament. It was the especial duty of the Crown to liave 
dhnHowed #ie proposed law ; but the exercise of that pr^gative of 
royalty woidd have been attended with trouble to the quiet loving 
Biinisier. " The atrocity of this monopoly canned be fully felt in 
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England, though the hiatory of England, offers many parallels 
it, such as the monopolies of saltpetre, by the Stuarts, by virtue uf 
which the monopolists could lay every person under coniribuiioit, 
as an exemption from their vexatious powers. 


THE NEW DIVISION OP THE LABOURS OF THE EAST 
INDIA DIRECTORS. 

By the organ of the India House, the second edition of the 
Register for 1834, corrected to the 6th of May, at tlte Secretary's 
office, by permission of the Company, we observe a new arrange- 
ment oNhe committees of the Court of Directors, under the follow- 


ing heads 

Finance and Home 8 directors 

Political and Military 7 ditto. 

Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative . . 7 ditto. 


The chairs being on all committees. The first committee is composed 
of Messrs. Astell, Lindsay, Campbell, Loch, James Alexandei^l , 
Master man, Fergusson, and Ellice; the second of Messrs. Marj0l|^j;,‘ 
banks, Thornhill, Ravenshaw, Edmonstone, H. Alexander, Forbe% 
and Jenkins; the third of Messrs. Morris, Raikes, Mills, Young, 
Shank, Cotton, and Bayley. Each of these committees has a cle]J^ 
who belongs to the secretary’s office. Mr. William . Carter» 
the deputy secretary, who was clerk to the old committee of. 
correspondence, is clefk to the new finance committee. Mr. X 
D. Dickinson, a senior clerk, is appointed clerk to the political 
committee ; and Mr. £. Thornton, a clerk, is clerk to the legislative, 
judicial, and revenue committee of British India ! It augurs ill that 
the legislation of India is the last subject iu titles of these com- 
mittees, instead of being the very first. 


LORD GREY AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine. 

Sir,— N otwithstanding the opinions which you have expressed of 
the late ‘‘ Premier and his Colleagues,” in your number for^ this 
month, I must still remain of opinion, that, ]^rl Oreyfs name will 
deserve to go down to posterity as the friend of India, as much as 
that of his early friend Mr. Fox, of whom Mt;. Burke spoke thus^' 
on the debate on the India Bill of 1789. , 

** There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which will 
not bless the presiding care and manly beneficence of this house, and 
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of hif|i who proposes to ybu this great work. Your names will never 
be separated before the throne of the Divine Goodness, in whatever 
language, or with whatever rites pardon is asked for sin, and reward 
Ibr those who imitate the ^Godhead, in his universal bounty to his 
' creatures.*’ 

I am well aware that I must be considered as differing widely from 
you, on this point ; but I have too good an opinion of your candour, 
not to hojse that you will do justice to the following sentiments of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, as recorded in the report published in 
the Mirror of Parliament, of the debate in the House of Lords, 
August 5, 1833. 

The vesting good and proper authority in the local pre^encies, 
and that alone, can allow us to look to that remission of taxes, which 
1 confidently trust, will render that great continent, which is placed 
under our sway, a scene of improving happiness, commerce, and 
' perhaps — for I will not shrink from that consequence hereafter — 
perhaps of independence. — Mirror, p. 3534. 

Trusting, Sir, that the Editor of the East India Magazine has also 
^^'Mucerely at heart the happiness of India— I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

July, 1834. A Subscriber. 


A CALM AT SEA.— MID-DAY. 

High. o’er head, 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark, 
The silver Tr6pic-bird ; — at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears. 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
ft waves its wings in light. The pale thin moon, 
Her crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 
(Ridged as the ocean-sands, with spots of blue. 
Like water left by the receding tide,) 

A fair celestial dhore !— How beautiful ! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene ! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world— a crystal plain — 

Now looks as never more the tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining surface ; and the ship 
Seems destined ne’er again to brave the gate. 
Anchored for ever on the silent deepl 


D. L. R. 
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SUPREME COURT. 

March Uih. 1934. 

Hefore Mr. Jvstice Franks and Mr. 
'Jiistice Grant.^W . Richards v. Bank of 
Bengal. — This case came on for hearing, 
and was argued at great length on the 
27th of February last; but the Court 
taking time to consider, only delivered 
judgment this day. The facts are as fol- 
low : — At the date of the insolvency of 
the late firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
which took place in January 1829, they 
appdara^^n the books of the Bank of 
Bengal, t^ be the registered proprietors 
of two shares in the capital stock of that 
Bank, upon one of which they had regu- 
larly received the dividends from the 
month of September 1821, and upon the 
other share from the month of January 
1822, the respective dates of purchase, 
up to the time of their insolvency. The 
certificates of these two shares bore the 
name of the firm as proprietors thereof. 
Tt appeared also that Messrs. Palmer and. 
Co., were, at the date of their insolvency, 
indebted to the Bank of Bengal, upon 
the discount of notes and acceptances of 
the firm, in the sum of Sicca Rupees 
5,82,023,12. After the failure of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., the complainant, Major 
Richards, applied to Mr. Udny, the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Bank, and 
requested him to rcgistef his (Mr. 
Richards’) name as the proprietor of the 
two shares, stating at the same time, that 
he was the proprietor thereof, and that 
the same had been purchased b;j Messrs, 
Palmer and Co., as his agents merely; 
and with his money, and that their names 
appeared in the certificates for conveni- 
ence in drawing the dividends, which it 
was also stated, they did on his account, 
as he was absent from Calcutta, and that 
the same were regularly paid to him by 
the late firm. Major Richards, at the same 
time, presented the two certificates of the 
shares indorsed to him by t^ late firm, 
by the assignees, and by 1|Mindividual 
members of the late firm sfKequent to 
the failure. — Mr. Udny, the officer ap- 
pointed by the Directors under the Char- 
ter, to register the transfer of shares, 
refused to register the two shares in 
question; alleging, as a reason, that the 
&nk of Bengal knew nothing of Major 
Richards having any Vight to them, and 
that Messrs. Palmer Co., alone ap- 
peared in their t>ooks i^opriators, and 
that as a considerabW turn of money» 


from Messrs. Feimer and Co., to 
Bank, it had a right, under iji^e 
clause of the charter, to appropriate the 
dividends of the shares in liqu^tlotk of 
that debt, and therefore, that the Bax^c 
was authorized to refuse the irantfer. 
The object of the present suit was to 
compel the Bank to enter the com- 
plainant’s name in their books as the 
proprietor of the two shares, and to tdake 
the Bank account with Major RiqhSrds 
for the dividends that had accrued since 
the failure. Mr. Justice FrOPks pro- 
nounced the judgment of tho , Ppurt, 
which Was, that Major Richardti yr^s en^ 
titled to the two shares in question, sub- 
ject to the claim of the Bwk of 
against them for money lent to, the latp firm 
of Palmer and Co.,fVomthedate of the ad- 
mission of Mr. George Prinsep into that 
firm. And that it should be referred to 
Master of the Court to take an accottt|t ,, 
what remains due, and owing 
late firm of Palmer and Co.^, on 
money lent from the date of Mr. 0. 
sep be(|^ming a partner up to the 
the insolvency of the firm. Mr. 

Grant differed in opinion, thinking IHp 
the complainant, was entitled ta* tho 
relief he prayed ; but our limits 
permit us to give even an outline UnuiT 
eloquent and able judgment. Mr. J ustioe 
Franks, being the senior Jiig^ge, his oni« 
nion binds, and is considered the juil^ 
ment of the Court. 

Monday f March If. 

B^fbre Mr. JusH&s Qrant.-^Mx. Clark 
drew his Lordship’s attention^o the cir- 
cumstance of the Bishop of Ava being in 
Court, tod desirous to swear to an affi- 
davit, but he objected to swear in the 
uj^ual form on the Testament, as he con*, 
sidered it»deirdgatory to his dignity ; tii4 
stated that, the form for Prelates of hit 
rank giving their testimony, was theplac* 
iUg of the right hand on the breast and 
kissing a crucifix. The learned Counsel 
ap|trehended that there would be no ob- 
jection to the Bishop being sworn in this 
form, as itwat enacted by the new Indian 
Criminal Act, that all persons now re- 
quired to take an bath on the Holy Evan- 
gelisto, for any purpose whatsoever, may, 
inttead thereof, be sworp according to the 
forms of the& respective religions. The 
Court assented teUhe beamed Counsel’s 
appUm^U) ^nd the Bishop was intrO- 
ducina shd sprorn in the form abovemto- 
tioned* 


about lOO.OOO^Sa. Rs. was then still due 
East India and Col. Mag* Vol. viii., No. d6, Sepl. 
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SCHEDULE B . — List of Trusts lodged mth the late Firm of Alexander and Co.t of which N. Alexander is individually^ or jointly a Trustee. 
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March 22*-— In the matter cf Colvin and 
Co, — Mr, Turton made application that the 
insolvents be personally discharged from 
further liability to their debts. The court 
ordered the case to stand over till the 5th. 
of April, and in the meantime referred 
to the Examiner, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 
two schedules have been established to 
the satisfaction of the assignee ; and whe- 
ther the list of consents in the papers 
marked A, B, C, and D, contains more 
thhn one half in number and value of 
each debt; and whether the several 
powers of attorney under which any of 
S|lch consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain suffi- 
efent power to warrant such consent ; with 
^liberty to file further consents, and for the 
Examiner to report on the 5th of April. 
The consideration of the prayer of the pe- 
tition to stand over until the 3d of May. 

In the matter of Fergusson and Co. — A 
statement of the transactions of the as- 
signee of the late firm of Fergusson and 
Company from the 2Cjth of November to 
the 28th of February last was filed. 
Amount realized by the assignee, Sa. Rs. 
35,83,204 8 1 ; disbursements, Sa. Rs. 
35,63,386 11 4 ; balance in hand, 

19,817 12 9; iu possession of the as- 
signee in Company’s promissory notes be- 
Ibnging to the estate, Sa. Rs. 4,900. 
StatemerU of iJic Transactions of the As- 
eignee^of the late Firm of Fergusson 
end Company.'— From Nov. 26, 1833, to 

28Fe6., 1834, 

Payments. 

€|idigo advances • . . 10,27,048 9 0 
* Ad^vaoces op account of 
^ ' tjrtber goods . . . 3,23,628 6 7 

^Stmdryaadvances . 90,160 3 11 

Amount advanced ac- 

V count law costs • . 10,761 2 0 

Amount proceeds of goods 
paid to parties in- 

debted to the Estate 37,128 6 10 
Paid amoun t borrowed on 

Security of Indigo, &c. 11,42,260 IKS 
^ Aot'ount paid in satisfac- 
4ion of Mortgages on 
rC tiVoperty .... 7,61,924*10 2 
ISlltpbUsbment, Ac. for 

j ^]>hoember and Jan. . 9,949 12 7 

Atfeavsof Establishment 

ptevious to 30th Nov. 2,581 6 6 

Ettpairs and other charges 
on Property belonging 
or mortgaged to Fer- 
gusson end Co^^ . . 2,787 6 7 

Amount paid being ba- 
lance due aeeouttt pur- * 
chase of Indigo Fac- 
tories . • . ♦ • 1>20,771 S 2 


Premium paid on Life 

Insurances . . . 28,321 8 0 

Postage for Oct., Nov., 

and Dec 2,633 14 0 

Charges on Goods . . 3,529 4 9 


35,63,386 II 4 


Balance in the hands of 
the Assignees . . . 19,817 12 9 

Sicca Rupees 35,83,204 8 1 


Roreipts. 

Outstanding debts re- 

covered .... 1 1 5 

Sale of Indigo . . . 29,80,347 4 8 
Sale of other goods . . 87,987 14 4 

Sale of goods account par- 
ties not indebted to the 

Estate 39.267 2 1 

Sale of Share in bark 

Falcon 5,000 0 0 

Sale of Union Bank 

Shares 1,17,600 0 0 

Amount received on ac- 
count sale of Indigo 
Factories .... 1,20,539 10 10 

House and Godown R ent 

received . . , . 6,146 10 0 

Received account parties 
not indebted to the 

Estate 1,024 12 6 

Commission received . 48,215 2 1 

Interest received . . 5,0t>9 3 6 

Charges Sn Goods dis- 
bursed by the late firm 
refunded .... 18,741 10 8 


• Sicca Rupees 36,83,204 8 1 

In possession of the Assignees a Com- 
pany’s promissory note, belonging to the 
estate for Sa. Rs. 4,900. 

• E. MACNAGHTEN. 


SUMMARY. 

Meeting of Roman Catholic Inhabitants of 
Calcutta . — In pursuance of a decretal order 
made by the Supreme Court on the 23d of 
January last, a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta was held 
on Sunday morning at the principal 
Roman Catholic Church; and' in con- 
formity with the direction of the said 
Court, the Right Rev. Don Frederick 
Cao, Bishop of Ava, took the chair. As 
the Right Rev. Father is unacquainted 
with the English tongue, he was obliged 
to communicate with the meeting through 
Mr. Roger Dias, who opened the proceed- 
ings by stating that he had been requested 
by his Excellenoy to request them to 
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arrange themselres, as he wished to ad- 
<ires8 them previous to entering on the 
business for which they had assembled. 
The peojjle having arranged themselves 
as directed, Mr. Dias told them that he 
was very sorry that his size would pre- 
vent them from seeing him, and the bad 
state of his health from hearing him if 
he remained on the floor ; and he would 
therefore talce the liberty of getting on a 
chair. He then suited the action to the 
word, and having thus rendered himself 
visible, asked, in the name of the chair- 
man, whether the military gentlemen he 
saw assembled had attended for the pur- 
p<li^^pf voting. This question was 
aiiswertlKhy cries of yes ! yes ! from 
about a couple of hundred of his Ma- 
jesty’s boys from the 49th, on which Mr. 
Dias commenced reading a document, 
when a reverend. gentleman with a long 
beard, whom we understood to be the 
Bishop’s Secretary, beckoned him down 
without ceremony, and having perched 
himself in his room, read the document 
himself, but in such a strange dialect 
that we were much puzzled in taking 
down what he said. To the best of our 
belief it was to the following effect. 
“Protest! A rumour having %een 
s))rcad of ceitaiu persons having stated 
that the Roman Catholic soldiers in Fort 
William were to appear at the meeting 
this day for the election of wardens, and 
that the said soldiers might be considered 
as included among the resident inhabi- 
tants or parishioners of Calcutta, to 
prevent misconception, it is hereby no- 
tified, that such soldiers can have no 
claim to vote at such meeting — first, as 
not being permanent residents ef Cal- 
cutta, — second, as contributing nothing 
towards the funds of the church, — third, 
as having no claims upon the charitable 
funds of the church, — fourth as knoVing 
nothing of the characters or means of 
the candidates for the wardenships, — and 
fifth, as being provided for by Govern- 
ment, which contributes nothing towards 
the support of the said church. Such 
soldiers, therefore, as may be present are 
requested to consider themselves in the 
light bf spectators ; and it is to be hoped 
that their commanding officer will pre- 
vent them from taking any part in the 
proceedings of the meeting.” As soon 
as the above document, which bore the 
signature of the Bishop, was read, Mr. 
Dias said that he had been requested by 
the Bishop to say that if the military would 
retire, he would immediately proceed to 
the election. He had consented to pre- 
side at the meeting for the purpose of 
conciliation, and, if his recommendation 


aoT 

were adopted, they would find by i plnn 
he had in contemplation, that he hsd 0n- 
deavoured to make all parties satisfied 
with the proceedings of the day ; bU|^ if 
it were not, he must be under the latnen** 
table necessity of suspending the pro^ 
ceedings of the meeting. The soldiers 
evinced no disposition to retire, and, 
among many other desultory remarks, 
Mr. Delmar, senior, observed, that he 
could not perceive why the soldiers had 
not just as good a right to vote as butlers, 
cooks, seacunnies, and other ragamuffins, 

' ivhoni he saw there in abundance. The 
Bishop and his clergy then faced to tlie 
right about, and marched«off ; oo which 
Mr. J. Sinaes proposed Mr. John Laefcer- 
steen as chairman. This proposal was 
received with loud cries of “no, no I” by 
one and with equally loud cries of 

“yes! yes!” by the other; and after 
much confusion, and a great deal of noise, 
it was declared that the “a\C8” had it, 
and that Mr. Lackersteen, was duly e1ect(k| 
chairman. Mr. Lackersteen on takiofl 
the chair, said, that he trusted in so larM 
a meeting he should make himself hesid; 
and that as Christians and Catholics they 
would consider the solemnity of the place, 
and endeavour to promote peace and tran- 
quility. If they had no respect for the 
person of their chairman, or for the ob- 
ject of the meeting, he entreated them ftj**' 
show some respect to the sacredness of 
the place, and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. His object in consenting to take 
the chair was to promote unanimity ifhfl 
harmony ; and ^ he had taken no pailt ik 
the late unhappy discussions, ho Intutod 
he should be considered irnpartiaj. . Tbo 
object of the meeting was to elect. War** 
dens for the usual period, andwit .bad 
been convened under the sanction of th^‘ 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. If they had 
no objection, he would read the order of 
the court. The chairman then read a 
notice, the material parts of which are as 
follow. “ In pursuance of decretal 
ofder made by the Supreme Court 
on the equity side thereof, on the S!3d 
day of January last, in certain causes,^ 
wherlin Mark Lackersteen, Francis Fet- 
rao, James Robertson, and John Vanden- 
berg, are the complainants, and James 
Ilostan, Andrew Heberlet, William De 
Monte Sinaes, and Charles Cornelius, are 
the defendants by original bill, and the 
said Mark Lackersteen, &c. are com- 
plainants, and Elliott Macnaghten, Esq. 
assignee of the estate of Antirow Heher- 
let, an insolvent, is defendant by sup- 
plemental bilk It was amongst qtber 
things decreed, that by, and with the 
sent of the plaintiffs and defendants the 
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Roman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta 
shall be at liberty to proceed to an elec- 
tion of church- wardens for the usual 
period ; and by and with such consents as 
aforesaid, declare that provisionally, and 
without prejudice to the decision of the 
right of election by the final decree, to be 
made in the said causes, all Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta who shall 
not at the time of the said election, or a 
twelve-month previous, have received 
charitable relief from the said church 
funds, shall have the power of voting at 
such election ; and that in like manner, 
ptrovisionally, and without prejudice to 
the decision of the right of qualification 
for wardens of the said church, by final 
decree the church-wardens to be elected 
at such meeting, shall be resident Roman 
Catholic house-holders of Calcutta, who 
shall have been such, for at least six 
months previous to the day of election. 
And it was further decreed, with like 
consent, that the several parties, plaintiffs, 
and defendants, shall be at libeity to con- 
vene a meeting to make such election ; 
and that the Bishop of Ava shall (if he 
shall consent thereto) be at libeity to 
preside thereat, without piejudice to the 
right of Antonio de Santa Maiia, being 
or claiming to be vicar of the said church, 
to preside at any future meeting. Those 
"TSbinan Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta, 
who are qualified to vote at such election 
under the aforesaid decree, are requested 
to meet at the vestry room of the church, 
at ten o’clock in the foienoon of Sunday 
Ihe 16th of March instant, to proceed to 
Wta election of church-wardens for two 
years from that date.” This requisition 
^liOre the signatures of Messrs Collier and 
'.'Bitd, ai^Mr. Andrew Wight, the solici- 
tors for the plaintiffs and defendants in 
the suit, and at its foot was a})pended this 
liote, signed by the vicar, — “ In obedi- 
ence to the decree of the Supreme Court, 
1 consent to the provisions therein speci- 
ded.” The chairman then proceeded to 
*^y, that they would perceive by th^ 

, '^Uietiment, that everv Catholic was en- 
llUed to vote; and that, consequently, 
''what had been said would not affect the 
rights of any individual then in the 
church. They would proceed to ballot 
for wardens in the usual way ; and he 
would recommend every one present to 
veto, for none but those who they con- 
sidered would justify their good opi- 
nions, and who -had the interests of 
the CathoUc coxnmnnity really at heart. 
Mr, J. Sinaes then proposed the fol- 
lowing five gentlemen as scrutineers; 
namely, Messrs. Byrne, Ryan, Dissent, 
Lea), and F, W. Jones. The meeting 


then proceeded to ballot for wardens, 
and at the close of the scrutiny, the state 
of the poll was as follows : — 


votes 


For 

Mr. 

J. Michie . . . 



368 



M. Crowe . . . 



369 



C. R. Lackersteen 



367 



P. S.'De Rozario . 



367 



Peter Dissent . 



34 



Thomas Gregorio 



32 



James Robertson 



31 



John Vandenberg 



31 



J. Rostan . . . 



7 



J. Sinaes . . . 



6 



J. Lackersteen . 



5 


II 

J. Figredo . . . 




If 


G. Gill, Sen. . . ^ 



3 

1# 

II 

M. Lackersteen . 



2 

If 

II 

F. Forrao . . . 



2 



L. De Souza . 



2 



A. Snider . 



1 


II 

S. Jones . . . 



1 

II 

II 

L. Baptist . . . 



1 


t| 

H. Alcantara . . 



1 



J. X. Dc Rozario 



1 


The chairman then declared Messrs. 
J.Michio, M. Crowe, C. K. Lackersteon, 
and P. S. De Rozario duly elected w'ard- 
ens of the church. It was then proposed 
by Mr. J. Leal, seconded by Mr. S. Jones, 
jun., and carried, — “ That the mooting for 
the election of wardens has an unques- 
tionable right to elect its own clinirman ; 
and that the former practice of the vicar 
presiding at siich meetings be rescinded, 
the vicar having presided, not from any 
right, but from mere couitcsy alone, as 
the proceedings of the church will show.” 
Mr. J. Sinaes said, that the plaudits that 
had followed the close of the election, 
sufficiently evinced the satisfaction of the 
meeting; and he felt convinced, that four 
men better qualified for the wardenshi]> 
could not be found. He was sure he 
only expressed the general feeling of the 
meeting, when he hailed their nomina- 
nation with peculiar satisfaction; and 
under that impression, he had much 
pleasure in proposing " that the wardens 
now appointed, be directed to adopt im- 
mediate measures for establishing an 
efficient charity school ; and to endeavour, 
by all the means in their power, to bring 
the present lamentable disputes to a 
close.” The chairman expressed his 
willingness to put the resolution, if the 
mover wished it ; but sugge.sted that the 
meeting had been called for the specific 
purpose of electing wardens, and that no 
other matter could properly be brought 
before it. It being the general opinion 
that the chairman had taken a right view 
of the matter, Mr. Sinaes consented to 
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withdraw his motion. Mr. Sinaes then 
proposed the usual vote of thanks to the 
chairman, for his able, spirited, and im- 
partial conduct in the chair, which was 
carried unanimously. The chairman. — 
Having performed the task imposed upon 
me, I beg to express my satisfaction for 
the able manner in which I have been 
supported, and I now announce that this 
meeting is dissolved. We were informed 
that the number of soldiers who voted 
was about two hundred and ten ; and 
that, even without their votes, the war- 
dens who were elected would have had a 
muyjyji^of about a hundred and twenty- 
five in iWir favour. The soldiers behaved 
themselves in the most 6rderly and 
quiet manner. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Cal- 
cutta Catholic .Society, just published, 
states that this institution supports two 
schools for boys and girls respectively, in 
which about 150 children are taught. 
The total receipts of the boys’ school, 
during the past year, amount to Sa, Rs. 
1,988, and the disbursements to Sa. Rs. 
1,502; and the receipts of the girls’ 
school to Sa. Rs. 514, and its disburse- 
ments to Sa. Rs. 419. Daily instructions 
to 150 children at so small a cost are 
cheaply purchased; and the managers 
deserve great credit for the amount of 
good they are effecting with means so 
limited; while, at the same time, it cannot 
but be regretted that they have not more 
ample resources at their comrfland. From 
a correspondence included in the Report, 
it appears that an application was made 
to Government for a monthly grant of tw’O 
hundred rupees, which was relumed. 

Dispute between Dr, Scott and Mr. H. 
T. Prinsep . — TO the editor of the 
COURIER. Dec. 26, 1833, — Sir ; —In 
consequence of a partial and inaotiurate 
statement that has appeared in the Austral 
Asiatic Review of Tuesday last, relative 
to a dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Prinsep, 1 request you will insert the 
following obrrespondence, the correctness 
of which may be seen by reference to the 
letters in my possession. I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. — John Carr. 

No. 1. Sunday, 15th Dec. 1833. 

My dear Dr. Scott ; — 1 can obtain no 
satisfactory information in respect to the 
rules and customs of this place, touching 
medical attendance. Thus much, how- 
ever, is clear, that I should leave as bad 
a reputation behind me as I brought con- 
stitution with me, were I to leave the 
colony without remembering that 1 have 
an account to settle with you in some 
way. The enclosed 1 send as s salvo 


to my conscience in this matter. Believe 
me, yours very truly, — II. T. Prinsep. 

No. 2, Hobart Town, Dec. 16. 1633. 

My dear Sir ; — In acknowledging your 
note enclosing a bank bill for 201., on 
account of my medical attendance on you 
during your stay in Van Diemen’s Land, 
I am sorry to feel that the profession here 
is so underrated by you, and to say that 
double the sum would have been a mode- 
rate charge to what I am in the habit 
of receiving for a similar attendance— 
however, much merit in restoring you 
to your present state of health I claim 
not, but for the interest 1 felt, and the 
exertion I used, I was nevertheless meri- 
torious ; and for which I certainly ex- 
pected to be more adequately remune- 
rated. Moreover, should you entertain 
a different opinion, it will not prevent 
me wishing you a pleasant voyage to 
India, and a continuance of good healtlli. 
I am, tny dear Sir, yours sincerely,-*- 
J. Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ^ 

From the conclusion of the above letter, 
Mr. Prinsep considered the affair at an 
end, and consequently did not send any 
reply. Although the review states that 
an insulting one was returned, which loft 
only one course open* 

No. 3. 18th Dec. 1833.. 

Sir; — Amongst your multiplicity of 
arrangements in leaving the shore, I sup- 
pose my letter two days ago, 'Jfls escaped 
your notice. I therefore bog to inclose 
my account, to which I request an answer 
by the bearer. I am Sir, your 
obedient servant, — J, Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

H. T, Prinsep, Esq. DobJ^r to J, 
Scott, Surgeon, &c. 

To medical attendance and me- 
dicine, including numerous 
visits and several consulta- 
tions, during your stay in the 
colony £.50 0 9 


By Credit 20 0 0 


Bv Balance ...... 30 0 0 

Dec. 18, 1833. 

No. 4. 18th Dec. 1833, 

Sir;— I am sorry to part with you on 
such terms, but in respect to the de- 
mand made in your letter, find it neces- 
sary to say, that I resist it, and shall in- 
struct Messrs. Cartwright and Allport tp 
meet any action you may bring, and to 
accept of no compromise. 1 acknow- 
ledge that I (eceived frequent visits, but 
doubt if they can fairly be charged as 
professional, seeing that at most of them 
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no professional inquiry passed — nothing 
indeed beyond the simple question how 
are you ? I aclcnowledge also, that from 
the first, 1 have not been satisfied with 
the means taken by you tu ascertain the 
real nature of my complaint, and have not 
thought you knew any thing about it, or 
its proper treatment. My fee was the 
fee of dissatisfaction — I fully admit it; 
and think you have reason enough to know 
that 1 was not satisfied with your pro- 
fessional treatment of me ; [ had hoped, 
however, to be saved the necessity of 
, saying so. I am, Sir, yours very obedi- 
• ently. — H. T, Prinsep. 

P.S. Above all, I pro test against the prac- 
tice pursued by you in this instance, viz. 
first sending no bill, in the idea that the 
matter was better left to the liberality of 
the patient, and then, when disappointed 
. by the result, submitting an exorbitant 
charge, just at the moment of depar- 
ture.—H. T. P. 

To Dr. Scott. 

T4jp following was given as a copy of 
letter IRTo. 2 in the Review of Tuesday : — 
In acknowledging your note, enclosing a 
Bank bill for 201. on account of my medi- 
cal attendance on vou, during your stay 
in Van Diemen’s Land, I am sorry to find 
that the profession is so entirely under- 
► iNited by you, and I am compelled to say, 
that double the sum would have been less 
than 1 am in the habit of receiving for 
much less^nedical attendance. What- 
ever may be my merit in restoring you to 
health, certainly in respect to the interest 
I felt, and the exertions 1 made, I ex- 
pected to be more adequately remune- 
rated. Wishing you a pleasant voyage 
to Indi^ and a continuance of good 
health. 

The French comodians have applied 
for the Chowringhee Theatre, and are 
I, permitted to commence their perform- 
;'4tnces on the 10th April. We believe 
they intend commencing with raudevilies 
a pas de deux. Monsieur and 
S: Monveau will initiate the Cal- 

cutta public into the mysteiies of the 
and the pirc uette. 

AtwHe Society . — The Lord Bishop was 
elected yesterday (unanimously) one of 
the Viee Presidents of the Asiatic Society, 
Id the room of Sir John Franks, gone to 
£aro|Hi. Hit Lordship was present, but 
had nb idea' of any such intention, nor 
was it fwemedftated by the members who 
attended. His tordsMp, however, with 
bis usual '^of address, embodied 

his thanks in a vrirf apprepa^ate compli- 
ment to the SometVy declaring himself 
deeply interested in every thing which 


promoted the welfare of India. — Mr, 
Csorna was, on the same occasion, elected 
an honorary member. — The proceedings 
of the evening were rcndeied unusually 
intereiiting by the exhibition of a very 
ingenious model byColonerj’. (!. Watson, 
of a plan to convey the fine coal of Sylbet 
from its elevated situation into the plain 
below; — and of the coins and other nu- 
merous articles taken out of the tocp of 
Manikiala by M. de Ventura, who has 
presented this valuable collection to Mr. 
James Prinsep, the Secretary of the 
Society. — Cowricr. 

An important regulation has becaipiski^ 
lished, abolishing Corporal Pmrtrftimonts 
from the criminal code of the Mufussil 
Courts, and substituting fines, in certain 
cases, for labour with or without irons. 

Indigo Mart. — March 5, 1834. — 
Report upon the Market of Season 1833. — 
With the statement which we today offer, 
we expected to have closed our Reports 
of the Season 1833. But there are still 
one or two consignments to arrive (for 
which wo have allowed in our statement,) 
and about 230 chests of Mirzapoi e and 
inferior Tirhoot Indigo, unsold in Cal- 
cutta. These parcels are held at Rs. 180 
to 185, and will probably bo purchased 
fpr the American market. — The principal 
sales effected since our last have been 
the following : — 

chests R^. 

M&Co. 

NIL 
M & Co. I 

K B. 

H & Co. 123 Ditto - - - 185 to 205 
RWM„ 61 Tirhoot - -185 

38 Poorneiih - - 180 

{ 8 broken Moor- 

shedabad - - 175 

J 191 Moorshedabad 215 


) 21 Kishnaghurat 207-8 
)* 19 (Broken) do. 175 

^ 196 Ditto. - - - 220 


L &B 
M. 


HM 

Mascyk 

HM 

Pc 

DE 

F. & Co. 
S 
P 

GNC 
JMcR 
F& Co. 
DA 
K 

GF 

ID 

HH 

AB&Co. 


I 55 Ditto - - 
120 Bancorah - 

^ 43 Juanpore - • 
17 Mirzapore- 
^ 25 Bancorah - • 
27 Poornteah - 
^ 33 Kishnaghur < 
f 12 (Rejections) 


- 212-8 
-tel75to205 

- 185 

- 185 

- 195 

- 185 

a2o 


•{ 


Tirhoot - - 165 
13 Jessoro - - 210 
2l Buxar - ^ - 180 
11 (Broken) Jes- 
sore - - - 180 
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C M 38 Benares - - 184 

( 20 (Native) Jes- 

sore - - - 195 

The operations of the past season have 
been influenced throughout by many 
oircnmstanccs altogether different from 
those of any other within our recollection. 
— (lasting a glance back at the reports of 
importations, we find that to so late a 
period as the middle of November, less 
than 1 000 maunds of Indigo had reached 
Calcutta. We were then in receipt of 
accounts of the rise in the English and 
French markets, and unusually large 
orde rs h ad already arrived; while the 
smalf^RAi^^ of the crop had then been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. But 
until the beginning of December, an un- 
usual backwardness was shewn by pur- 
chasers, who had probably expected that 
the produce of the season would ulti- 
mately have been forced upon the market 
from the insolvency of those firms, 
to which about one half of the entire 
crop was consigned. Difficulties had 
arisen also in the negociation of the bills 
and credits upon which most of the orders 
depended, and a consequent rise in the 
exchange, added to the certainty that for 
the first time, during a period of many 
years, the Company would not enter the 
market as purchasers, led to an expecta- 
tion, at one time, that prices would fall 
considerably below those which had been 
quoted upon the first few transactions 
with which the season had openeck This 
at first seemed the more probable, as it 
was soon found that Government was 
about to withdraw those facilities from 
the trade, which it had for several years 
afforded by granting advances upon sliip- 
nients to England ; but a further appre- 
hended rise in the exchange, consequent 
upon this intention, created an immediate 
anxiety to anticipate the measures of 
Government, and the highest prices of the 
season for the first qualities of Indigo 
were obtained, within a few days of the 
closing of the Export Warehouse-^The 
difficulty of negotiating under the credit, 
upon which the further operations of the 
season now more completely depended, 
became more serious, and the Civil and 
Military servants who alone had the means 
of taking advantage of the rising exchange 
could only be prevailed upon to do so, 
after a period of such commercial dis- 
asters and panic, upon obtaining securi- 
ties similar to those which had been pre- 
viously required by Government. This 
circumstance presents a feature new to 
the transactions of the place ; and the 
embarrassment which it at first occasioned, 
and some uncertainty ms to whether the 


orders that remained unexecuted would 
be completed under such conditions, 
made the demand for a time more languid, 
and led to a decided fall in price, notwith- 
standing the very moderate quantity of 
Indigo, that in consequence of the pre- 
viously' hurried shipments to England, 
had .it any one time been in the market. 
— But during the last month, as the im- 
portations began daily to lessen, and the 
remaining stock was ascertained to be un- 
equal to the orders that continued to ar- 
rive, prices of the finer qualities rose to 
their former rates, and especially within 
the last three weeks, the lower qualities 
have sold better than at any previous 
period of the season. — A very large pro- 
portion of the crop has this year, for the 
first time, been brought forward for sale 
in entire parcels at public auction. The 
results have not so materially differed 
from those of private sale, as might per- 
haps have been expected with reference 
to the circumstances of the place ; yet, 
notwithstanding the success of the first 
experiment, we are disposed to doubt 
whether this mode of selling, if generally 
adopted in future seasons, might not be 
attended with many inconveniences that 
have not yet been experienced. — The 
conspicuous position of the French pur- 
chasers, has been remarkable throughout 
the season, many of the consignments even 
to England, having been on French ac- 
count; while the direct shipmc#fs for 
France, exceed those of the former year, 
by nearly maunds 10,000. The ex- 
portation to England, falls short of last 
year’s nearly 30,000 maunds, and to 
America it will probably be about 2,000 
maunds less than last year’s. — The total 
amount of exportation to the 28th ufRino, 
was as follows 

To England ... mds. 46263 
“ France - - . - „ 30463 

“ America . - - 2728 

„ Gulph . - - . „ 1213 

„ Bombay- . . . „ 215 ' 

Mds. 80882 

• — 

Regarding the crop of the present year, 
it is too early to form any correct estimate ; 
all that wo ean ye| say is, that endeavours 
are making again, to increase the cultiva- 
tion by affording more liberal advances 
than were given last season, as nearly as 
we can ascertain to the extent of perhaps 
ten or twelve per cent, on the year's 
outlay. The weuther has hitherto been 
favourable for sowings, but the scanty 
supply of up-cppntry seed, and i|s latf 
arrival, are causing much anxiety.*— 
W. Carr AMD Co. 
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hife Insurance Company * — A number 
of ^entlciTion mot on 17th March, at tlio 
Oflice of R. C. Jenkins and Co. Secietaries 
to the Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
for the puj’pose of completing the pro- 
posed arrangement for the transfer of the 
concern to a new Association. A printed 
list of Resolutions, embodying the de- 
tails of the scheme, had previously been 
circulated ; but these were considerably 
modified at the meeting. The present 
plan of the new Company embraces 1 ,000 
shares of 1,000 Rupees each, the num- 
ber of shares to be held by any ono per- 
son, being limited to 20. Each share- 
hol4i|^is to subscribe 250 Rupees per 
share imifUsdiatcly , and to give three notes 
]^iayable on demand, for the rest of his 
subscription; and it is agreed to com- 
mence the issue of policies as soon as 250 
shares are filled up, which there is reason 
to believe will be done in the course of 
the day. R. O. Jenkins and Co. aic 
appointed Secretaries, with a Committee 
of Seven Directors. The Society is to 
last seven yen-s: the present Oriental 
rates of premium arc adopted ; but the 
profit they are ex]iected to yield to the 
share-holders is, to the extent of one 
quarter, to be divided with the policy- 
holders whose policies have run through 
the whole term to which the dividend 
applies. The whole benefit of the bonus 
is confined, to policy-holders who are also 
share-holders. 

Advices from Kota inform us that Raja 
Rana Madhoo Singh, son of Zafiin Sing, 
the celebrated administrator of Kota, died 
after an illness of only a few days, on the 
26th February. His son Muddun Singh, 
a youth of 24 years, has succeeded to the 
administrative authority with the consent 
of all classes. It is, possibly, not 
generally known, that the administration 
of the Kota Government is, like the 
sovereignty, hereditary. The Prince pos- 
sesses all the external emblems, while the 
actual power is vested in the hands of 
the hereditary minister ; a manifest ab- 
surdity, unless talent could be transmitted 
in regular descent with an equal degree of 
certainty. 

Letters from Benares mention, that a 
General Court-Martial is now setting at 
Secrole. for the trial of three Oflicers of 
his Majesty's 3d Buffs. 

Civil Ser^e Annuity Fund , — At a 
meeting of Civil Servants, Subscribers to 
the Annuity Fund Institution, held 
pursuant to notice at the Town Hall, 
on the 7th March, 1834. Present — 
Messrs. James Pattle, G. Saunders. N. 

J. Halhed, the Honourable J. £. Elliot, 

R. Tulloh, H. T, Prinsep, R. Saunders, 

East India and Cot, Mag. VoL. vlii.. No, 


H. M. Parker, J. F. M. Reid, G, A 
Bushby, J. A'. Dorin, R. D. Mangles, 
J. Colvin, G. F. Maclhitock, J. W. 
Alexander, Secretary. MV. James Pat- 
tle wds called to the chair. Road a 
* letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary 
Bushby, dated 30th December last, with 
enclosures. On the motion of Mr. 11. 
M. Parker, the proceedings of the special 
general meetings held on the 26th Aug., 
1833, and 28th October last, were laid on 
the table. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then pro- 
posed the following resolutions : — Thai 
It appears to this meeting that the value 
of each annuity will be increased, undei 
the condition of paying it for the broken 
period of the year of decease, by a sum 
equal to the present value of a payment (»l 
5001., (half a year’s annuity), to bo made 
at the end of the period assumed, in the 
table annexed to the printed rules, for the 
duration of the annuitant’s life. That 
upon this calculation, the total value to 
be added to the valuations of the table, 
for the annuities granted under the rule 
proposed, will be the sums entered in^ 
the annexed statement ; and the propor- 
tion of fine to be contributed, on re- 
tirement, will consequently bo the half of 
each, as stated in the adjoining column 
of the same statement. That in the event 
of the adoption of the rule suggested, by 
which the annuities will be made payabb* 
to the date of the annuitant's decease, it 
will be necessary to transfer to thj|;jimu:o- 
priated fund of the institution a sum in 
each instance equal to the value of a 
future payment of 5001., or Sa. Rs. 5,000, 
computed for the age of the annuitant 
according to the above scale. That in 
like manner, if the annuities of 1,0001. ho 
paid quarterly, instead of as atpres*m^, at 
the close of the year, the difference of 
value to the fund will be, nine months’ 
interest, on the first quarterly payment of 
250/., plus six months' interest on the 
second, plus three months’ interest on the 
third, making, on the assumption of six 
per cent, for the rate of interest, 
221. 10s., or 225 Sa. Rs. per annum. 
That the value of an additional annuity 
of this ^ount, according to the tables of 
the institution, will be entered as in the 
subjoined table. That if this advantage 
likewise be conceded to the service by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, as may 
confidently be anticipated, there will 
similarly need to be transferred to the 
appropriated funds of the institution, an 
additional sum computed for the life of 
each annuitant, at the rate of the sub- 
joined table. 'Bhat it appears to this 
meeting to bo very desirable, that retiring 
servants should be enabled to take annui- 
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ties, payable quavterly, and continued to 
the date of decease ; and, if contrary to ex- 
pectation, the representation of the civil 
servatits soUeiting these, amongst other 
advantages, without any additional pay- 
ment, be not acceded to by the Honourable 
Cotwt 'pf Directors, the members of the 
servicii' will still coirsidcr it an advantage, 
if they be permitted henceforward, to taire 
annuities on the terms offered, namely, on 
psiyittg the required proportion of the ad- 
dSliotiti values to be transferred to the 
applrbpriated Fund, in order to cover the 
chftt^s incurred. But that the occasion 
should be,^takcn to solicit the attention of 
the Honourable Court, to the inutility of 
calling for any additional contribution, 
either by increase of fine, or in any other 
form, when there is in the present condi- 
tion, and resources of the institution at 
this presidency, a fund amply sufFicient 
to provide for both objects, without 
trenching on its stability or means. 
"That according to the accounts of the fund, 
made up to the 30th April last, the 
surplus in hand, on that date in excess of 
balance reckoned upon in the juos- 
pective calculations of the Fund, was 
Sa. Rs. 2,712,289. The interest of 
which sum alone, is more than sufficient 
to provide for both objects. That it will 
require to be considered, in case the 
rules proposed be adopted, whether or no 
to extend the benefit of the payment of 
the.p^ijyjty to the date of decease, and^ 
the further advantage of^ jmyments 
quarterly to existing annuities, or, to 
make either or both rules prospective 
only, and give the benefit of them exclu- 
sively to future annuitants. That upon 
the exbiing annuitants, thirty-four in 
numte', the total sum to he added 
to the appropriatcid balance of the 
fund, in order to cover a conversion of 
them into pensions payable to the date of 
decease, will be Sa. Rs. 71 >^30. That 
the further sum to be transferred, ijp order 
to oonvert the same number of annuities 
into pensions, payable by the quarter, 
wiH'fae Rs. 68,514'. That it be subfnitted 
to the Honourable Court, to provide for 
these further appropriations acco'tdingly 
at they may determine, in respect to the 
adtttteioai or otherwise of the annuitants 
to tho *T)6oefit of the rules, and whether 
gratuitously, or on ctmtrihuting thepro- 
poiilioiicte value of the advantages given. 
That the committee of management of 
the instiMioii bo requested to prepare 
rules, fVimcwd on the pinciples above ex- 
plained, fn order that the same may be 
submitted fbr the odoptien of the service 
at large, and ’ oventwally forwarded in the 
Hbnonrabti Court of Directors, with u 


suitable representation. The above reso- 
lutions having been load and submitted 
from the chair, Mr. Mangles proposed tlic 
following amendment to be substituted 
for them: — That, since the Honourable 
Court of Directors could not have been 
aware at the date of their dispatch to the 
government of Bombay, datenl the 10th 
June last, of the prayer of the memorial 
submitted to them under date the 25th 
Sept, last, or of the tenor of the proposi- 
tions laid before them on the 26th Aug., 
this meeting, anticipating a favourable 
result to these applications, docs not con- 
sider the service to be in a position to 
discuss the question of a coniinug{|^ ot 
the annuities to the date of dcafK, as pro- 
posed to tlieir consideration in the present 
dispatch of the honourable Court. The 
amendment, being seconded by Mr. 
Colvin, was put from the chair, when the 
votes being equal in number, for and 
against it, the amendment was not 
carried. The original resolulhms being 
then put to the vote, were carried by 
a majority, consisting of nine members 
present at the meeting. The votes by 
j>roxy, addressed to the cliairman of the 
meeting, seven in number, being opened, 
were in favour of the (juestion ; none 
were in favour of the proposition to post- 
pone the consideration of it. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the 
chairman for his able and impartial conduct 
in the chair. 

TABLE KEEKIITIED TO IlM TllL 
AfjOVE RESOIAJ’J’IONS. 


< 

Value of A«inuity of 
10,000 per Table 1 

Period of Life 1 
assumed. I 

Present value of half 
a year’s Annuity of 
5000 payable at. 
close of life. ' 

Half ditto to be paid , 

1 as Fine ' 

1 

Value of an addition 
of 225 Rs to cover 
quarterly pay- 
ments. 

6 

"C 

“o 

'cS 

40 

107050 

2308 

1687 

843 5 

2409 

1204 

41 ! 

105890 

22.56 

1720 

860 1 

2383 1 

1191 

42 1 

104730! 

2204 

1755 

878.5 

2856 

1178 

43 

1035601 

2154 

1790 

895 ! 

2330 

1 1G.5 

44 

102350^ 

2103 

1620 

910 

2303 

1152 

•45 

loiioo; 

1 2052 

1856 

928 

2275 

1137 

46 

99800 

1 2002 

1892 

946 

2246 . 

1123 

47 

98410 

I 1951 

1930 

96.5 

2215 

1107 

48 

97070 

; 1900 

1970 

985 

2184 

1092 

49 

95630! 

! 1849 

2010 

1005 

2152 

1076 

50 

94170 

1799 

2052 

1026 

2119 

1059 

51 

92730! 1750 

2092 

1046 

2086 

1043 

52 

912901 

1702 

2133 

1068.5 

2054 

1027 

53 

89S00l 

16.54 

2175 

1087.5 

2021 

1010 

54 

86270! 1606 

2219 

1109.5 

1986 

693 

55 

86700 1558 

2263 

1131.5 

1951 

975 

56 

85090| 

1510 

2309 

1154.5 

1915 

957 

57 

83430; 1463 

2356 

1178 

1877 

1 988 

58 

81730' 1415 

2404 

1202 

1839 

919 

59 

79990' 1368 

2453 

1226J> 

1600 

1 900 

60 

78200, 1321 

2504 

1252 . 

1760 

880 

61 

76170, 

1272 

2557 

1278 

1719 

1 859 

62 

74490! 1228 | 

2612 

1306 

1677 

838 
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EXISTING 

ANNUITANTS. 

g 

i 

£ 

*5 

1 

i 

s 

o. 

< 

a 

o. 

& 

<< 

Value of Payment 
to date of decease. 

Value of Quarterly 
Payment. 

1826-27. J. W. Sheror . . 

50 

58 

2404 

1839 

„ C. ElHot . . . 

49 

57 

2356 

1877 

H Batson . . 

46 

54 

2219 

1986 

1827-88. J.Ahmuty . . 

53 

59 

2458 

1800 

W J. Sandys . 

45 

52 

2133 

2054 

.. .1. P. Larkins 

46 

53 

2175 

2021 

1 828-29 C Lu.«thington . 

Hun M. Elphin- 
, stone 

43 

49 

2010 

2152 

48 

55 

2263 

1951 

Sir R. Martin 

50 

56 

2309 

1915 

,T^’J»llayes . . . 

44 

50 

2052 

2119 

„ F Law . . . 

51 

57 

2356 

1877 

A. B Tod 

44 

50 

2052 

2119 

1829 30 Hon. E Gardner 

45 

50 

2052 

2119 

W Watts 

49 

54 

2219 

1986 

„ W Wright, half 

Annuity . . 

42 

47 

965 

1107 

11 Munday 

.50 

55 

2263 

1951 

1830 31 At. Ricketts 

44 

48 

1970 

2184 

G Wardo . 

45 

49 

2010 

2152 

0 Smith . 

57 

61 

2557 

1719 

1831-32. W M Fleming 

49 

52 

2133 

2054 

,, S Swintnn 

58 

61 

2557 

1719 

.. H G. Ohrlstian 

44 

47 

1930 

2215 

„ W J Harding 

43 

46 

1893 

2246 

,, L Kennedy 

44 

47 

1930 

2215 

R Mitford 

48 

51 

2092 

2086 

1832-83. J Vaughan . 

51 

53 

2175 

2021 

„ R, Brown . . 

47 

49 

2010 

2152 

„ II. Wood . 

50 

52 

2133 

2054 

„ H T Travers 

53 

55 

2263 

1951 

James Marjori- 
haiiks. . . . 

48 

50 

2052 

2119 

J M McNnbb . 

42 

44 

1820 

2303 

1833-34. G Swinton 

52 

53 

2175 

2021 

„ R. Morrieson 

46 

47 

19.30 

2215 

„ H. Mackenzie . 

46 

47 

193b 

2215 


i 


71830 

68514 


(Signed) J. PATTLE, Chairman, 
Civil Service Anny. Fuml Office, « 
March 12, 1834. 


Rules jrrepared by the Commit! ee of Manage- 
mrnt, in conformity with the aJbove Pro- 
ceedings. 

Rule 33. — In modification of the 28th 
Pule of the Institution, it is hereby pro- 
vided, that from and after the 30th of 
April next ensuing. Annuities will be 
granted to retiring Members of the Ser- 
vice, entitled to and claiming the same, 
j)fiyable to the date of decease, on their 
entering into a written engagement by 
binding themselves to pay, if so required 
bjr the Honourable the Court of Dircettus, 
It sum ecpial to half the value of the benefit 
Pfitffrived under this condition. The cwm- 
putation of the said value will be made 
according to the annexed Table, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Honourable 
Court of Directois, b» vvii(>se i'oiTentioii 
the calculations are suljjcct. — For every 
Annuity made payable to the date <»f 


decease under tlie above Rule, a sum 
equal to the discount value of the 
tional payment stipulated as entered in 
the Table annexed, (or in any corrected 
Table that may be substituted for the 
same, if the Court of Directors shall 
direct such substitution,) shall be trans- 
ferred in the accounts of the Institution 
to the head of appropriated Assets, in 
order to cover the^ditional charge to the 
Fund arising from such payment. — N. B. 
This Rule, if a similar one be adopted at 
the other Presidencies, may be at once 
carried into effect, the calculations, Ac. 
being subject to the correction of the 
Court of Directors. Vide letter to Bom- 
bay Government, 10th June, 1S33, to- 
wards the end. 

Rule 34.— In further modification of 
the 2St]i Rule above referred to, it is 
hpieby j)rovido(l that, from and after the 
30th Apiil, 1835, Annuities will, at the 
option ol retiring servants, be given, pay- 
abj[e either as at present, at the close of 
the year, or (juarlerly, after each thi%e ,, 
months of the year. Provided, however, 
that for every Annuity made ][>ayable 
quarterly, an additional sum ecjui valent 
to this advantage, computed according to 
the Table annexed, shall be transferred to 
the head of appropriated Funds in the 
accounts of the Institution, in order to 
cover the additional charge to it from this 
alteration in the mode of payment. 

Note.-r-This Rule will requiroJ^lj^ 
]ias8e(l and submitted for the appro^ and 
coufinnation' of the Court of Directors, 
bofore it can be carried into effect. If 
the Honourable Court require retiring ser- 
vants to pay fi)r the benefit conferred by 
It, they will add a clause to that effect. 

J. W. Alexandeb, Secrets 

The Governor General's Minute. 

— The hidia Gazette has the following 
remarks on the order in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments With regard 
to the particular object of the Minute, it 
should never be forgotten, that much of 
the difficulty experienced by Government 
in giving efficiency to its Eurojmn 
Agency is self-croated, — unnecessarily 
&u)>criuAuced by the very constitution of 
the Government; The Government is 
administered by an exclusive and privi- 
leged service, and this, beyond all reusen- 
able doubt, is the root of the evil which 
the Governor General laments and seeks 
to remedy. It is admitted, indeed, that 
this character of the service precludes 
the y»r»39ibility of realizing the whole of 
tiutsc benefits which society derives from 
oniiilation in other lauds ; and that the 
high emoluments attached even to those 
appointments, which must necessarily 
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under existing circumstances, be filled by 
men, whose abilities for public employ- 
ment do not rise above mediocrity, tend 
to diminish the beneficial effects of a ju- 
dicious application of the great stimulus 
of reward to the minds of public func- 
tionaries. But while these facts are 
prominently admitted, they are regarded 
only as drawbacks, not requiring to be 
themselves removed, but to be counter- 
acted by the principle of emulation, and 
by the machinery which ^e order of 
government provides. The Governor 
General has not the power of altering 
the constitution of the service, and it 
would be unjust to alter it without the 
fulfilment, both in letter and in spirit, of 
all the conditions under which the ser- 
vice has been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to recognize the 
important truth, that the constitution of 
the service is its original sin ; not the 
want of any of those moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications, capable of existing 
under such a constitution, and necessary 
to render it a blessing to society and an 
efficient instrument of good government. 
Until this constitution is altered, every 
attempt to apply the principle of emula- 
tion must fail of the effects expected from 
it. There may be, and there will be, in 
the service, unsullied integrity, high 
talent, unwearied diligence, and every 
description of official aptitude in particu- 
perhaps, in numerous cases; but 
^ ^her^i^ll be all these, not because of 
the principle of emulation, which is vir- 
tually neutralized, but through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social, 
by which the characters of individuals 
are formed, and, in spite of the inherent 
v|£|^f the service, its exclusiveness, the 
eradTcation of which will alone give full 
play to the Governor General’s jnimum 
vmMU of improvement. 

Governor General’s Minute. — 
Jvdidal and Revenue Department.'— 
exigencies of the public service, as re- 
gards the demand for improved Executive 
Officers, are daily becoming more press- 
ing; and the difficulty of meeting this 
demand, under the peculiar circumstances 
of our Civil Agency, must increase in an 
equal ratio. 2. The causes of this embar- 
rassment lie upon the surface. It is un- 
deniable that the administration of the 
country requires more from public ser- 
vants at the present day, than at an earlier 
period of our Ascendancy in this country ; 
principally, perhaps, because the more 
general pervasion of light and knowledge 
has tended to bring th(f character of our 
Executive Adininiistration into bolder re- 
lief. It is equally clear to my mind, that 


whilst the Native population, on the one 
hand, are eagerly availing themselves in 
every quarter, of every offer of liberal edu- 
cation, and theLegislature, on the other, is 
opening wide the portals of India, to every 
Englishman who chooses to invest his 
capital in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every year will add urgency to the call 
for more energetic endeavours to improve 
alike our fiscal institutions and resources ; 
to ensure a better and more speedy ad- 
ministration of justice ; and to maintain 
that relative superiority on the part of our 
European Agency, upon which, as it 
necessarily represents the Government 
itself in the eyes of the great ma ss p£ our 
subjects, all our moral power mu^nSsur- 
edly depend.— 3. As therefore the demand 
upon the public functionary for energy 
and ability is far greater than in 1793, 
and will certainly be raised still higher; 
as his conduct and capacity are now ob- 
noxious to the observations of a commu- 
nity daily advancing in intelligence, and 
already very superior, in that respect, to 
the people for whom the system was ori- 
ginally devised ; and as the very neces- 
sity under which we have been placed of 
employing Native officers in responsible 
situations, in both the great branches of 
administration, renders it indispensable 
that the development of mind which such 
a stimulus will unquestionably generate, 
should be compensated, in the scale of 
qualification, by a proportionate advance- 
ment on the part of those covenanted ser- 
vants ofHhe Company, by whom the pro- 
ceedings of the Native authorities must 
be superintended and controlled. Allow- 
ing due weight to these considerations, 
and |o others which might be adduced, 1 
consider it imperative upon the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of every means that 
can be devised, to encourage or enable 
its European Agency to keep pace in the 
progress of improvement with the emer- 
gencies of the times.— 4. No measure, in 
my judgment, will so effectually promote 
this end, as such a declaration on the 
part of the Government, with respect to 
the principles on which promotion will 
henceforward be dispensed, as shall give 
emulation a wider sphere of influence, 
and a more powerful operation upon all 
minds within that sphere, than that grand 
motive to useful and honourable exertion 
has hitherto possessed. I am well aware^ 
that the exclusive nature of the service to 
which it is proposed to apply this excite- 
ment, precludes the possibility of realiz- 
ing the whole of those benefits which 
society derives from its influence in other 
lands : that here, in fact, officers of high 
responsibility are so numerous, whilst the 
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body of those eligible to fill them is so 
small, that compel ition may almost be 
considered as inverse ; the difficulty being 
rather to find an officer for the place, than 
a situation for anofficer. 1 am aware, also, 
that the high emoluments attached even 
to those appointments, which must neces- 
sarily, under existing circumstances, be 
filled by men whose abilities for public 
employment do not rise above mediocrity, 
must unavoidably tend to diminish the 
beneficial effects of a judicious application 
of the great stimulus of reward to the 
minds of our public functionaries. But 
these drawbacks, whilst 1 allow them all 
th^r weight in my estimate of probable 
resulf^, cannot affect my conviction that 
the exigencies of the service call for the 
general infusion of a new principle of 
exertion ; and that we must look to emu- 
lation as the ** primum mobile** of im- 
provement. — 6. I have used the expres- 
sion ** a new principle,** with reference 
to emulation, although I know that many 
appointments are already, and must neces- 
sarily be appropriated to merit, rather than 
regarded as regular steps in the scale of 
promotion by seniority, because it is certain 
that such appointments are cither attain- 
able, only by officers of pre-eminent 
qualifications, or are confined to the 
highest ranks of the service. Now, 
the stimulus, in the first instance, is 
necessarily limited to a very few ; and, in 
the second, the reward is at such a dis- 
tance from the possible enjoyment, of 
the great majority of those to whom it is 
held out, as to lose, almost entirely, its 
power of attraction. It is my object so to 
employ the means which we possess for 
the excitement of emulation, as to bring 
the motive into close contact witff every 
mind, throughout the Civil Service, in 
order that it may be superadde^ to all 
which are already in operation to quicken 
those who are susceptible of its influence 
to still more energetic exertions.^6. 
With this view, then, 1 propose, that it 
be publicly notified that no officer, what- 
ever his standing in relation to a vacant 
situation, will be appointed to succeed to 
it, unless he be considered by Govern- 
ment, properly qualified 'to, do justice to 
the trust about to be confided to him ; and 
that in the event of any deficiency in the 
requisite qualifications, he, as well as all 
others in the same predicament, will be 
passed over in favor of any junior on the 
gradation list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office with real 
efficiency. To render this rule xjractically 
operative, it will, of course, bo necessary 
to fix a high standard of official compet- 
ence, so as to raise it to a level with the 


just demands of the people of this coun- 
try upon their rulers, and with our own 
responsibility, as the delegated Governors 
of such an empire. — 7> But before the 
proposed system can be brought into 
general operation, it is iudispensable that 
the means be devised for affording to Go- 
vernment, the necessary information in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed in the civil ad- 
ministration of the country*— 8. It is 
requisite that this information should be 
publicly, as well as amply, and regularly 
supplied, not only that wo, upon whom 
the responsibility of appointments rests, 
may exercise our proper functions with 
satisfaction to our own sense of justice ; 
but that all whose interests are affected by 
the working of the system, may feel that a 
conscientious regard to the claims of official 
merit, according to the fairest standard 
which it has been found possible tet 
frame, has been the principle of selection. 

9. As matters are regulated at present, 
the knowledge which I possess of the 
real merits of the parties afhom it 
volves on me to nominate to the Counci” 
Board for promotion, especially if they 
move in the lower grades of the service, 
is often extremely limited; and (which 
is still more injurious to the public in- 
terests,) as I stated in a former minute, 
we are too often left in the dark, with 
regard to the incompetence, misconduct, 
or slothful habits of functionaries, filling 
important posts, until these caaWflflWW^ 
produced effects, seriously, and it may 
be irreparably detrimental. The con- 
sequence is, that whilst merit is some- 
times neglected, through ignorance of its 
existence, examples of punishment, even 
when notoriously deserved, are also 
almost entirely wanting. — 10. I pi4f[SoBe, 
therefore, as regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer, 
Court, or board, to whom covenanted 
officers are placed in subordination, shall 
publicly report half yeaffly upon their 
official qualifications and conduct; that 
the report of the magistrate and collector 
upon his deputy or assistants shall be 
forwaxided to tbe Commissioner, and by 
him, with his own comments thereon, 
and a corresponding statement with re- 
spect to (dl the Magistrates, and Collec- 
tors, and independent Joint Magistihtes 
and Deputy Collectors under his juris- 
diction, to the Nizamut Adawlut or Sad- 
der Board, as the officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or the other ; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole of 
these returns, and submit them, with a 
declaration of their own opinions in con- 
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firination of, or dissent from those ex- 
pressed by the Commissioners and Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors respectively, and 
a report upon the qualifications and con- 
duct of all the officers of the former 
class, for our information. I propose, 
also, that the Courts of Sudder Dewannee, 
and Niaamut Adawlut shall submit simi- 
lar reports regarding the Civil, and Ses- 
sions Judges. — 11. These reports should 
present, in regard to each individual, a 
statement of his general qualifications for 
the public service, with distinct reference 
to his temper, discretion, patience, and 
habits of application to public business ; 
his knowledge of the Native languages, 
and, pre-eminently his disposition and 
behaviour towards the people, high and 
low, with whom he is brought into official 
contact. I have not included integrity 
among these qualifications, though of 
course, it is the virtue on which the value 
of all the rest is dependent ; because I 
am happy in the persuasion that it will 
very rarely be found wanting. But under 
the plan which I propose it will, un- 
doubtedly, be the duty of every con- 
trolling authority, to bring to the notice 
of his immediate superiors, any well 
aulbeuticated information which may 
reach him of corrupt practices on the 
part of his subordinates. — Ifi. In making 
this call upon the several controlling au- 
thorities, it cannot be necessary to remind 
them that the Civil Service is exclusive 
a{Iilll9lflnd; that the|rights, interests, and 
lived of the whole Indian population are 
committed to their care ; that their acts 
will every day, become more and more the 
subject of public discussion and criti- 
cism; and, that the peculiar beneficial 
pri^jWes which they enjoy, cannot long 
be upheld unless their counterpart obli- 
gations be discharged with efficiency. It 
may be added, that the plan is based 
upon the conviction that they have in- 
dividually, th^credit and. honour of the 
service warmly at heart; and this con- 
sideration, added to those high motives 
to the conscientious discharge of duty 
above enumerated, may, I am persuaded, 
warrant the Government in expecting 
that, though the task imposed may oc- 
I efisionally prove of an invidious and pain- 
ful mature, it will be performed in fur- 
therkmce of the objects contemplated — 
ohjdqts alike valuable to the governors 
an^^Vermed, in ai^nfiinching, impartial, 
and une^promising spirit. — 13. In con- 
clusion, I will merely obseive, that I am 
not aware Of any objections to the pro- 
p(»sed plan, which might, not be urged 
witli at least equal cogency against every 
mode, by which a government could pos- 


sibly inform itself with regard to the 
official qualifications of its servants. To 
say that it is susceptible of abuse, that 
the merits of one officer may be unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another 
may be unjustly depreciated, (though 
the proposed checks will go far to obviate 
such partiality, or that, which is more 
probable, a bad spirit may in some in- 
stances be generated, even by the most 
faithful discharge of duty on the part of 
the superior authority, is but to allege 
that the scheme, like all other schemes, 
will not produce unalloyed good. I deem 
it absolutely necessary, that we should 
possess the information which it is ^c al" 
ciliated to afford, and I do not thinkthat 
that information is obtainable by any 
other process open to so few objections. 
It is very far from my intention to ad- 
vocate the establishment of a system of 
espionage, or to propose that the reports 
should be other than open official records 
of opinion. Such declarations of opinion 
the government has assuredly a right to 
demand from those of its servants, who 
are vested with the control of covenanted 
subordinates; and it must be strongly 
impressed upon them, that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that 
misconduct which they may fail to re- 
port. But it must equally be remem- 
bered by officers so reporting, that if it 
shall sometimes be their ungrateful duty 
to allege incapacity, or misconduct on the 
part of an inferior, they thereby perfonn 
a most acceptable service to the people, 
over whom such an incompetent or un- 
worthy functionary is placed; and that 
they will also enjoy the opportunity of 
recording the meritorious qualities of 
those who are really worthy of such 
commendation, and of thus supplying 
the government with data, for the just 
and beneficial allotment of official re- 
wards. With reference to these con- 
siderations, 1 am convinced that the plan 
will be duly appreciated and gratefully 
received by the great majority of those 
whose feelings alone deserve to be con- 
sulted on such an occasion; and it is not 
the least of its recommendations, to iny 
mind, and that it cannot but tend to 
promote, in a very essential degree, the 
most desirable end of officii^ spkbordina- 
tion. — (Signed) — W. C. Bent^ck. — Cal* 
eutta, January \6th 1634. , 

The Coorg Rajah . — private letter 
from Madras states, that five companies of 
the 59th were to march, in two days, 
to Cannanore, via Bangalore, and the re- 
mainder go round by sea. No news from 
Coorg had been received on the 5th, but 
it was fully anticipated that two days 
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mor« would decide the question of pc'use 
or war. Our correspondent hopes the 
former — for our ptiwer, he observes, 
against the Rajah would be that of an 
elephant against a fly and he deprecates 
this fly-crushing in this instance, be- 
cause the Coor^ Rjijah’s ancestors were 
f»ur staunchest allies, and no honour can 
be derived from such a proceeding. True 
-—but we must not on that account suffbr 
a sacred right to be violated, or an impe- 
rative duty to he neglected. Let the 
Uajah give up the man whom he has no 
right to retaiti, or take the consequences. 
Our correspondent, however, expresses 
som*, api>rehension that the diplomatic 
correspondence on our side has not been 
so conciliatory as it might, indeed, ought 
to have been. If so, this we admit is an 
error; for so far from their being an\ 
reason why We should not be considerate 
and courteous in our treatment of this 
l>owcrless chieftain, true umgnatiimity 
and a recollection of his father’s aid, 
without which wo might not so easily 
have triumphed over Tijqioo’s jfiowor, 
especially called for such a com sc in this 
case. Lord WilUam, it is said, had with 
that judgment ahd right feeling, which 
are so characteristic of his L()rdship, im- 
mediately on his arrival, adopted a most 
courteous tone in addressing the Rajah, 
though it was feared that this change 
would come rather too late to accomplish 
the object. The Rajah’s correspondence 
has been marked by much insolence, but 
no less ability; and has surprisea all who 
have been made acquainted with it, con- 
sidering that we have been taught to re- 
gard him as a mere savage of the woods. 
Uis dispatches are said to be a mecRey of 
the Persian and Canarese languages, that 
rendered translation diflTicult; but our 
correspondent supplies us with a speci- 
men or two of the style : — “ You talk to 
me of my severity— of my cruelties. But, 
Sir, look attiome. If a government, pos- 
sessing the unlimited powers which you 
enjoy, and celebrated as you are for jus- 
tice, for clemency, and for humanity — if 
you occasionally find wretches so base- 
hearted and so evil disposed as to conspire 
against you, and if you are therefore com- 
pelled to make such frightful examples as 
lately at Bangalore (blowing men away 
from guns), is it wonderful that I, a poor, 
weak, powerless prince, should find per- 
sons ill disposed enough towards me to 
conspire against my government ? Is it 
strange that 1 also am compelled to resort 
to severity?” And again — If you con- 
tinue to afford a shelter and home to all 
those evil disposed towards me, who may 
take shelter in your territodes, 1 shall 


soon have the very coolies in the imds 
turning themselves round, and scratching 
themselves ( a like monktes be- 

fore my face.” Again, in an insolent 
strain — Such a tide of uninterrupted 
}»owcr as lias ibllowerl your footsteps in 
India has never before been seen in the 
history of ages. You came a nation of 
traders, and you have successively de- 
stroyed every native state with whom yo\i 
have come in contact by yi>ur avarice, your 
treachery, and your bad faith. But the 
hour of vengeance shall yet come, the day 
of retribution shall yet arrive, and even 
perhaps in my time, I may yet bo the 
humble wea])on in the hands of the al- 
mighty, with which you may sorely be 
]iunished, and the hour may )ot be that 
shall see j'ou a su])pliant to me for suc- 
cour, SIS your predecessors once before 
Avere ts) my ancestors.” It must be ad- 
milted, that the Rajah has hcie radier 
unceromoniouslv told us some undeniable 
truths, and addressed us in a style to 
which wo are little acciisttmiod in the 
present day. As for his throats, they arq, 
of course mere brulum fuhnen. He is 
helpless, and of course must give up Mr. 
Grnome’s servant. In fact, in two daya 
more, if he did not adopt that prudent 
alternative, our troops were to march into 
his territories. 

Jwd/go.— The up-country seod crop has 
failed to a considerable extent. In the 
districts of Tirhqot, Mirzapore, aA’dasWiaa 
habad, planters have been forced to draw 
half their supplies of seed from Bengal, 
and it is yet problematical whether the 
seed of the lower provinces will answer in 
those districts in which it has never yet 
been used. Considerable parts of the 
October sowings have failed; atu>*Rlis 
circumstance, combined with the inferior 
quality of the seed already received, has 
given rise to no little apprehension on the 
part of the planters. 

Since the capture of Bhiirtpore, the 
fort has been garrisoned by English 
troops.^ It is said that the Resident has 
informed the Rajah that it is in future 
to be ganisoned by his troops. 

T/ie ufovensor-OeneraZ.— The Governor- 
General has had a slight relapse of his 
complaint, and has beqn strongly recom- 
mended to proceed to the Hills, called 
Neelgiri, the most salubrious spot in the 
Deccan. A dawk was accordingly laid 
for his liordship, whose return to this 
Presidency is accordingly expected to be 
thereby delayed for about a month.— ^ 
letter from Mr. Secretary Macnaghten, 
dated Bangaloref the 11th March, states 
that the Govemor-Generars health can* 
tinues to improve. 
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Haja Ram Mohun Roy . — The Hurkftru 
sUteft, that the statement of the Chund- 
rika — that Radha Prisad Roy, the sou of 
Rammohun Roy, had performed the usual 
ceremonies of mourning for his father 
according to the Hindoo ritual — is wholly 
unfounded. The object of it was tp mis- 
represent him, as having relapsed injto 
that superstition of which the Chundrika 
is the chosen organ and advocate, and into 
those absurdities which in Radha Prisad 
Roy, as in us, only excite a smile of 
pity. 

Suipention from Office. — Mr. C. Glass, 
Principal Sudder Ameen of Poorneah, 
has been suspended by order of the Vice 
President in Council. Mouluvce Ktiku 
Ooddeen will continue to oiTiciato as Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen. 

Supreme E. B. Ryan, Esq. was 

sworn in Sealer of the Supreme Court on 
the 24th of March last. 

Colvin 4* Co . — The papers have animad- 
verted upon the order jtassed by the 
Commissioner in the Insolvent Court on 
Saturday last, in the case of Colvin & Co. 
^The statute provides that, when c|reditors 
in number and amount for more than half 
the liabilities, shall have given their con- 
sent, the insolvent may obtain his dis- 
charge. In the, present case, the Court 
ordered the Examiner to verify the claims 
of the creditors. Now the Examiner is 
also the Assignee of the estates, and of 
.«a(HiH[^j^ad previously ascertained the 
validity of claims, l>0foretie allowed them 
to be entered in the scheddles. But this 
was not deemed satisfactory^ and he was 
ordered to make a formal report upon the 
subject, by which nothing is gained ex- 
cept the loss of time. < 

ibnwe of absence.— We learn from the 
Mofussil papers, that the officers in the 
Kurnal district have been refused teave of 
absence, which is supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the critical state of affairs ih 
the Punjab. 

Two claims on the estate of Alexander 
and Co., verified under the sigm^ture of 
the assignees, for Rs. 10,048, and Rs. 

put up at auction yesterdav. 
(Friday) at the Exchange. The amounts 
sold for one anna and one pie in ^he ru- 
pee* A claim on the bank of Htndo^lan 
Hot Rs. 4,243, was also put up, and ^Id 
for, two annas and two pies in tl^e 
rupee. 

|fe|or Davidson, of the Engineers, has 
sueoeeded in yoking a dromedary to a 
buggy, at latekuow. It went with great 
ease, at the r^e of eight miles per hour. 

The first of the Iron Eoats, the Lord 
WiUiam ReftHnc^t was moved forward 60 
feet this morning, preparatory to launch- 


ing. She was moved with great facility, on 
a horizontal plane, supported on n cradle. 

The 3d Opium Sale took place 20th inst 
Cbfstt High. Low. Aver. Proceeds. 
Behar, 1390 945 925 935 0 6 12,99,700 
Benares, 980 915 905 905 9 9 8,87..')00 

Extract from a letter from Raneogunge 
(Alexander and Co’s. Colliery), dated 17th 
March, — “ My palkee top yestertlay was 
broke through in three places, by hail- 
itoneSj some four inches long, and one ol 
the bearers knocked down by them.” 

The Army . — It is now positively 
stated, that his Majesty’s 16th Eanceis 
arc to march to Agra next cold season, 
and that orders have boon transmitted to 
the executive engineer, to commence nt 
that station the construction of baj racks 
and stables for their accommodation. 
The 8th cavalry, it is sdd, will move 
from their present uncomfortable quart ej'i 
on the Maidan^ where they have been 
exposed for two years to all tlie iuele- 
mency of the weather (in addition to throe 
years exposure at Nusseerabad) to the 
snug stables of the 16th. We do not 
know what is to become of the miserable 
barracks of the Lancers, but if government 
purpose removing the horses of the 8th to 
the stables of the I6th, we are of opinion it 
ought at its own expense, to construct huts 
for the abode of fhe men, they having 
already built at their own cost, a set of 
lines in the vicinity of the village of 
Mahorlee. It is as much a part of the 
duty of government .to provide accommo- 
dation for’their native troops in quarters, 
as in the field, — the English and all the 
continental nations do so, and why tlie 
Sipahees should be made an exception 
to the»commnn practice, we are at a loss 
to divine— it looks more particularly invi- 
dious at the larger stations of the army , 
where Jack Sepoy is in the daily habit of 
seizing the rent free lodging of his Euro- 
pean fellow soldiers. It is not mentioned 
whether the 2d brigade of horse artillery 
accompanies the 16th to Agra — ^but we 
should think the same causes would 
operate to render its removal necessary. 

It is said that the Quarter-Masterships 
of Corps are to be abolished — that Inter- 
preters arc to receive only 100 Rupees a 
month— and that the duties hitherto car- 
ried on by the Quarter-Master, will in 
future be performed by a Sergeant, under 
the immediate controul of the Adjutant. 
W,e are happy to learn that Dr. Gerard 
has. returned in safety to Lahore. Great 
reductions in the Civil Service are ex- * 
pocted, and we hear that the higher mili- 
tary appointments are to be clipped — 
paiticularly the non-combatants t such as 
the Auditor-General, &c. 
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Rumours of the Day . — ^We hear that 
Shah Shoojah has completely humbled the 
pride of the Ameers of Sinde, They have 
given him seven lacs of rupees, and 
conceded to him other advantages. It 
appears that Colonel Pottinger succeeded 
in nothing in Sinde, save in creating alarm 
among the Ameers ! — Runjeet Sing has 
had a wonderful rally, and he now trans- 
acts business as usual.— The Lion of the 
Punjaub having learnt that Futteh Ally, 
Shah of Persia had derived great benefit 
from the use of beer, sent to Loodiana 
for a bundled bottles of Hodgson’s best! 
We hear that the Reverend Joseph Wolffe 
figures away with evidently much less zeal 
and enthusiasm since the death' of the 
Hero of the Millenium, young Napoleon ! 
The natives of this city have a strange 
story of Maun Sing of Joudpoor. They 
say he is about to abdicate or to be de- 
posed ! — A rhinoceros fiom the Burmese 
country has been brought to Delhi, and 
may be seen in the Roshunpoora Mohuila, 
where crowds of people collect to look at 
it, at the rate of 2 pice per head. It is 
said that overtures for its purchase have 
been made on the part of his majesty ; 
the owners demand for it four thousand 
rupees. — A bazaar report is current that 
an Envoy has arrived from Oude on the 
pait of the King of Lucknow to negoci- 
ate for his lecognition on the part of his 
majesty, which has not hitherto been the 
case. The offer is said to be a pcislicush 
and annual subsidy, for which the Luck- 
now Prince is to be declared % crowned 
king, subordinate to the King of Delhi. 
Miiza Saleern and his party are said to 
oppose the mission ; but his object seems 
only to throw difficulties in the way that 
he may secure more money at the ^nd. — 
Wo hear that a new Cantonment is to be 
formed near Agra, in the direction of 
Secuiidra : the Lancers and another king’s 
corps, and the 2nd brigade of Horse Artil- 
lery are to come to Agra, Sir Jasper Ni- 
colls to command in the field, and to have 
his head-quarters at Agra; but General 
Watson is to come up the country and 
command until Sir Jasper’s arrival. — 
Delhi Gazette. 

Courts Martial . — Many of our military 
readers, we venture to say, do not tho- 
roughly understand the nature of the 
flaw which vitiated the proceedings of 
the General Court Martial, assembled in 
November last, for the trial of an officer of 
this Establishment. — The general order 
publishing the extract of the proceedings 
states, that owing to an ** illegal division 
of the votes upon the finding,” the sen- 
tence was nullified. — We believe the fol- 
lowing exp’anation of the above circum- 

East Iwiia and Col. Mag. VoL. viil. No. 


stance will be useful to officers who may 
hereafter have to sit on General Courts 
Martial. — The Court was composed of a 
President and fifteen members, or six- 
teen in all. The votes, as nearly as we 
can recollect, were as follows, but we 
cannot vouch for their complete accuracy: 
— 7» for dismissals; 4, for suspension; 

for degradation ; 2, for acquittal. — 
The Court, considering that in awarding 
punishment they ought to be guided by 
the largest number of votes agreeing in 
opinion, which was seven, decided that 
sentence of dismissal should bo recorded 
against the prisoner. But it is evident, 
from the abstract given above, that if 
seven only voted for dismissal, and the 
Court was composed of sixteen members, 
that nine must have voted against dis- 
missal, by voting in favour of some other 
description of punishment, so that, in 
fact, the sentence recorded against the 
prisoner was not the sentence of the Court, 
but of a minority of the Court — nine 
members voted for a lesser degree of 
punishment than dismissal ; but their 
votes, in the estimation of the Inw offioqr, 
were outweighed by those of the seven 
unanimous members, in consequence of 
the votes of the former being split into 
fractional parts. Two members having 
agreed in a verdict of not guilty, refused 
to vote in favor of any description of 
punishment, on the plea that as they had 
acquitted the prisoner of all guilty they 
could not consdentiously award 
against a man^ in thfeir opinion, innocent 
of crime. This was no doubt an honour- 
able and conscientious scruple ; but the 
Commander-in-chief justly remarks, that 
members of a Court Martial have two 
functions to perform — as jurors they bring 
in a verdict of guilty or not guilty '^^^b- 
sequently as judges they mete out a 
punishment proportionate to the offence, 
and if the majority find the prisoner 
guilty, that, in the eye of the law, is the 
opinion of the Court, to which the mino- 
rity in th» passing of sentence must ad- 
here. It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
latter to how to the decision of the greater 
numbe];;at)d, dismissing from their minds 
their individual opinions, to join in giving 
effect to the verdict, by awarding a 
penalty adequate to the offence of which 
the prisoner has been declared guilty. 
Common sense dictates that the minority 
must give into the opinion of the majority ; 
for, supposing the latter return a verdict 
of not guilty, the former (the minority) 
must waive their individual sentiments, 
and concur in pronouncing the prisoner 
innocent equally (as in the former case) 
against their conscientious belief. Seven 
46. Sept. '2b ' 
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members having voted for dismissal, four 
for suspension, three for degradation, 
(£. €. to be placed below one or two 
officers in his regiment), and two for no 
punishment at all, the Commander-in- 
chief remarks, that the votes of the seven, 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and the attention of 
the Court exclusively directed to the 
nine, who, by deliberation and concession 
to each other, might have agreed to award 
some medium punishment of less severity 
than dismissal from the service. — Canon- 
‘pore Examiner. 

The Arm‘y. — The home authorities at 
the India House are adopting a new sys- 
tem to defraud military officers of rank 
and pay, by conniving at those individuals 
who have interest, being permitted to 
extend the period of furlough beyond five 
years. By this means the favoured few 
are retained at home sine die, at the ex- 
pense of their juniors, since the Court 
saves the whole of the pay and allowance 
of the absent officer. Formerly, afer five 
years, an absent officer was struck off the 
army list ; but now several instances have 
occurred ot individuals being allowed to 
return to the regiments, after being 
absent beyond the allotted period. — 
Meerut Observer. 

CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SECU- 
RITIES, March 1834. 

Bills. — American on London, under 
Credits at 6 months sight, to the ex- 
have been sold at 2s. 3\d. 
to 2s. *3jd. per. Sicca Rupee, and In- 
surance Bills to the extent of 1,400 at 
2s. Id. per Rupee. 

Freights to Ijmdon 2l. 15s. to 31. for 
ilead weight, and 31. to 41. 1 Os. for light 
goods. Bullion — ^ per cent. — 

To buy. To sell. 

Sa. Ks. 

llemlt. Loan.Gpr. Ct.prem. 24 0 23 Op.ct 
class 1 . . . . 2 0 18 

do. 2 ... . 0 12 04 

do. 8 ... . 0 8 0 0 

TNo Ito 720pd.off 
Second 7 721 to 1150 .01 00 

5pr.ct.% 1150 to 1600 .0 2 0 0 

* 1601 to 15200 from i to 2 per cent, 

prem. according to the number. 
Thirdor New5pr.ct.Loan 2 12pm. 2 8 pm. 
Four pr- Loan . . , . 8 Odt. 0{'2dt.. 
Bengal Shares 4,0000pm. 3,900 Omp 

MisotiUanea . — -The landed property be- 
to Mackintosh & Co., have been 
Rd#vtixed to be disposed of by lottery. 
There H prizes valued at 52,0000 Rs., 
andS,^ f^kets at 200 Rs. each.— The 
Bengal Military Orphan Society have de- 
termiheil to' send to England for a Secre- 
tary*— A meeting had taken place for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of 
est^lishing a Chamber ot Commerce in 


Calcutta. — The attornies and barristers 
of the Supremo Court had presented an 
Address to Sir John Franks on his retire- 
ment from the bench. — A Public Meeting 
was to be called on the 5th of April, to 
take into consideration the most advisa- 
ble manner of commemorating the me- 
mory of the late much lamented Rajah 
Rammohun Roy. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, one grand and important effect 
will be produced by such a measure ; it 
will prove to the natives that merit will 
always be respected, — worth always ac- 
knowledged, whether the possessor be 
rich or poor — high or low— white or 
black. — A duel took place on 17th March, 
between Mr.Hjpme, late of the Army, and 
Lieut. Rainey of the Buffs, at which 
the latter fell, and was conveyed in a dan- 
gerous state to the General Hospital. 

English School at Moorshedabad, — We 
learn that the study of the English lan- 
guage has been introduced into the Ni- 
zamut school at Moorshedabad. This 
measure owes its origin to Capt. Thoros- 
by, who applied to the committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction for two competent English 
teachers. Several persons appeared as 
candidates for the situation, but two of 
the College students have been appointed, 
who have since left Calcutta, and pro- 
ceeded to Moorshedabad. 

Mutiny.'’— A. serious mutiny had taken 
place in H. M. 41st regt. at Moulmein; 
the grenadier and eight companies of 
which quitted their quarters with their 
arms and ammunition, and retired to the 
jungles in a state of open revolt ; where, 
it is said, they were surrounded, and 
taken by a regiment of native infantry. 

Crnttcnden, McKitlop, and Co. — It is 
stated by the Cawnpore Examiner, as 
from good authority, that Lieut.-Col. S. 
Reid of 1st regt. L.C., a short lime before 
the failure of this house, extracted on ac- 
count of a friend in Europe, no less a 
sum than 160,000 rupees. This looks 
very like injustice to more confiding 
creditors, whose interests it was the duty 
of the partners to protect, and has at- 
tached much suspicion to their characters 
in the Upper Provinces. An inspection 
of the books for the last two or three 
years by a body of the creditors might 
be useful to the public. 

There has been a rumour for some 
time at Meerut that officers are not to be 
allowed leave of absence to visit the hills, 
unless on sick certificate. Though we 
have received our intormation from what 
we consider high authority, yet we can 
hardly believe that such a gratuitous act 
of harshness will be carried into effect* 


Firsts C 
pr. ct, \ 
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CIVIL APPOiNtMENTs. — lOth [March, 
Mr. J. B. Ogilvy to officiate as an Ass* 
to the Collector of Government Cus- 
toms at Calcutta. — 17, Mr. J. David- 
son to offlciate as Collector of Allyghur. — 
Mr. T. Tloseason to officiate as a Magis- 
trate of the town of Calcutta. — 20, Mr. 
John Bax of Bombay, Civil Service, to be 
Resident at Indoor in the room of Mr. 
Martin. — 

FURLOUGH. — Mr. C. Whitmore. 

Judicial and Revenue Department^ Jan. 
28, 1834. — The following order, passed 
in Council on this day, is published for 
the information and guidance of all the 
Covenanted Officers of Government in 
the judicial and revenue Aejiartments : — 
1. The Right Honourable the Governor 
( Joncral in Council is pleased to deter- 
mine, that no officer, whatevt*r his stand- 
ing in relation to a vacant situation, will 
he appointed to succeed to it, unless he 
be considered by Gijvernment properly 
qualified to do justice to the trust about 
to be confided to him ; and that, in the 
event of any deficiency in the requisite 
qualifications, he, as well as all others 
in the same predicament, will be passed 
over in favour of any junior on the grada- 
tion list, competeni to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office with 
real efficacy.— 2. With a view to afford to 
Govermnent the necessary information in 
regard to the official charactcu* and merits 
of every officer employed, his Lordship 
in Council is pleased to direct, that every 
Officer, Court or Board to Afhoin cove- 
nanted Officers are placed in subordina- 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly, 
upon their official qualifications ami con- 
duct, that the report of the Magistrate 
and Collector upon his Deputy or Assis- 
tants shall be forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner, and by him with his own comments 
thereon, and a coresponding statement with 
respect to all the Magistrates and Collec- 
tors, and independent Joint Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, under his juris- 
diction, to the Nizamut Adawlut or Sad- 
der Board, as the Officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or the ether ; and 
that the superior coutrolling authorities^ 
in like manner, shall review the whole of 
these returns, and submit them with a 
declaration of their own opinions in con- 
firmation of, or dissent from those ex- 
pressed by the Commissioners and Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors respectively, and 
a report upon the qualifications and con- 
duct of all the Officers of the former 
class, for the information of Government. 
The Courts of Sudder, Dewannee, and 
Nizamut Adawlut will submit similar 
reports regarding the Civil and Session 
Judges.— 3. These reports should present. 


in regard to each individual, a Btatamont of 
his general qualifications for the ])ublic ser- 
vice, with distinct reference to his temper, 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica- 
tion to public business, his knowledge of 
the native languages, and pri*-omirHM)tly, 
his disposition and behaviour towards 
the people, high and low, with wluun he 
is brought into official contact.— 4. The 
Controlling Officers will, of course, be- 
held responsible for the effects of the 
misconduct of the covenanted Subordinate 
Officers which they may fail to report ; 
and it miist bo remembered by the Con- 
trolling Officers, that if it shall sometimes 
be their ungrateful duty to allege inca- 
pacity or misconduct on the part of an 
inferior, they thereby perform a m«)st 
acceptable service to the people, over 
whom such an incompetent or unworthy 
functionary is placed ; and that they will 
also enjoy the opportunity of rec'-rding 
the meritorious qualities of thosoJwlu* av(* 
really worthy of such commendanon, and 
of thus supplying the Government, with 
data for the just and beneficial allotment 
of official rewards. — C. Macswben, Sec. 
to Government. 

MILITARY, APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CHANGES, See. from I2th March to 
March 26tht 1834. — 24th reg. N. I. Lieut. 
J. C. Hannyngton to be Adjutant, vice 
Singer promoted. — Cornet E, K. Money 
2nd L. C. is removed from the appoint- 
ment of Interpreter and 
to the regt. — Lieut. N. C. Macleod to act 
as an Ass. Engineer to the Delhi divi- 
sion in the room of Lieut. Fagan on leave. 
— Lieut. C. Haldane 32d reg. N. I. is 
promoted to the rank of Captain by 
brevet. — Ensigns T. T. Tucker, and A. 
Dallas are brought on the qSiiiiitive 
strength of the Infantry from 13th Feb. 
1834.— 58th reg. N. I. Lieut. N. A. Parker 
to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Biig. Gen. W. Richards. 
— 5th reg. N. I. Ensign J. B. Lock to be 
Lieut. Vice Palin resigned, — 66th reg. 
N. I. Cap. R. Delamain to be Major. — 
Lieut. T. L. Egerton to be Captain, En- 
sign H. L. Bigge to be Lieut, vice Grant 
invalided. — 30th Reg. N. I. Lieut D. 
Downes to be Adjutant vice Law'rence on 
furlough.— 62d reg. N. I. Lieut. W. M. 
Ramsay to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Muster. — The order appointing 2d Lieut. 
A. Huisb 4th troop, 3d brig, to act as 
Adjutant to the Meywar div. of Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Wilson is 

confirmed Medical. — Ass. Surg. A. 

Mackean to the Med. Charge of 70th reg. 
N. I. at Banda vice Agnew directed to 
join his reg; Ass. Surg. A. Keir to re- 
ceive Med. charge of Detachm. of 47th 
reg. N. 1. and of the troops at Secrora ; 

2 B 2 
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Surg. J . Eckford will officiate as Super- 
ititending Surgeon ai Allahabad during 
the absence of Surg. Tweedie and while 
Sui'g. Smith may remain in charge of the 
CawnporeCircteof Med. Superintendence. 
— Surg. W. S. Charters remoTedfrom 26th 
to 40th reg. N. I. — Surg. B. Burt to 26th 
r^. N. 1. Surg. H. H. Wilson from 20th 
to 46th reg. N. I.— Surg. J. Dalrymple 
to 20th Reg. N. I. — Ass. Surg. B. C. 
Sully from 47th to 8th reg. N. I.— Ass. 
Surg. 1*. Clemhhaw is posted to 47th reg. 
N. I.-^Ass. Surg. J. Barber is posted to 
12th reg. N. I. — Ass. Surg. R. B. Cum- 
berland is posted to 34th reg. N. I. — 
Ass. Surg. J Murray to proceed to Agra 
and do duty with H. M*8. 13th foot. — 
Ass. Surg. G. C. Rankin 38th reg. N. I. 
to receive Medical charge of the Artillery 
at Secrole from Ass. Surg. Esdaile ap- 
pointed to the Civil Station of Azimghur. 
— Ass. Surg. J. Wilkie to officiate in 
Medical charge of the Civil Station of 
Dinagepore, vice Smith to Jessore. — Surg. 
T. E. Dempster removed from 62d to .50th 
reg. N. I. at Barrackpore. — Surgeon G. 
Angus to 24th reg. N. I. — Asst. Surg. A. 
Bryce M. D. from 50th reg. N. I. to 3d 
troop Ist hrig.H. A. at Dum-Dum.< — Ass. 
Surg. J. Menzies to 2d reg. N. I. — Ass. 
Surg. H. Donaldson to 15 reg. N. I. — Ass. 
Surg. F. Furnell. — Ass. Surg. R. Fullar- 
ton to 20th reg. N. I. — Ass. Surg. A. 
Thompson to 21st. reg N. I.— Ass. Surg. 
CJgJHandyside to 49th reg. N. I.— Ass. 
’aurg^^. Smith to do duty with H. M's. 
3d Buffs at Ghazeepore. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. — Ensign F. 
Adams from 37th to 24th reg. N. 1. — 
Ensign C, S. Salmon to do duty with 24th 
reg. N. I. 

FROM THE SERVICE. Lieut. 

R. W. Palin, 5th reg. N. I. 

invalided. — Major J. Grant 66th reg. 
N. I. 

FURLOUGHS. — Cap. R. R. Margrave 1o 
Van Dieman’s Land and Cape., — Lieut. T. 
Walker to China. — Cap. R. tT. Miles 
(prep). — Cap. G. R. Crawfurd. 

FURLOUGHS CANCELLED. — Lieut. C. 
Ekins. — Lieut. T. L. Egertun. 

At a General Court Martial, asseAbled 
at Delhi on 1 4th day of August 1833, 
liieuteoant and Brevet Captain Edward 
Arnold, of H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, 
was arraigned on the following charge •— 
Charge, — “ For unofficer-like conduct, and 
conduct unworthy of an officer and a 

f entleinco, in the following instances : — 
et. Having} on the night of the 11th 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, aided 
and abetted Lieutenant Frederick Vaughan 
Me Grath, of the 62d Regiment Native 
Infantry, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the Chauiidney Chouk, and 


thereby subjected himself to the disgrace 
of being pursued and placed in restraint 
by the Native Police Officers. 2d, Having, 
when under the re.straint of the Police 
Officers, abused them in gross, scandalous, 
and disgraceful language. 3<i. Having, 
when under such restraint, insulted the 
Civil Magistrate, in the exectition of his 
office, by accusing him of doubting his. 
Captain Arnold’s word, and saying, he 
would make a personal business of the 
affair then under discussion, on the 
Magistrate declaring, he must hear both 
sides of the question before he could 
act.” Upon which charge the Court came 
to the following decision: — Fmdmg.— 
“ The Court, having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, together with what the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that, with respect to the 1st 
instance of the charge, he, Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain Edward Arnold, 
II. M. 11th Light Dragoons, is not 
guilty ; of the 2d instance, that he is not 
guilty; with regard to the 3d instance, 
he is not guilty. 

** The Court, however, thinks it neces- 
sary to remark, that the prisoner did use 
W( rds nearly corresponding to that part 
of the instance ‘accusing him of doubt- 
ing his woid,’ hut does not attach any 
ciiminality to the same. 

» “ The Court dees therefore fully acquit 
him, Lieut, and Brevet Captain Edwaid 
Arnold, H. M. 11th Light Diagoons, of 
all and every part of the charge preferi ed 
against him.” — Confirmed, 

W. C. BENTINCK, 

Commander in Chief. 

Lieufjenant and Brevet Captain Arnold 
has been released, and diiected to return 
to his duty. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS. — 11th March, 
Parsee Me Killan, Greenock. — I2th, Seri- 
euse, (French) Grillet, Marseilles^ — 13th, 
Java, Todd, Sydney. — 21st, Ann, Adler, 
Mauritius. 

DEPARTURES. — 14th March, Lord Al- 
thorp, Sproul, Liverpool . — 15th V i ctori ne, 
Delarue, Havre. — 19th, Renown, Me Leod 
Liverpool. — 20th, Zenobia, Owen, Lon- 
don. 

MARRIAGES.' — ^Jun. 18, At Dinapore, 
W. J. Parker, Esq., to Phmbe, eldest 
daughter of Surg. J. Marshall.— Feb. 12, 
At Allyghur, Lieut. C. C. Pigott, 18th 
regt., N. I., to Mary, third daughter of 
the late H. Hannay, Esq., of Elgin — 15, 
At Agra, Lieut. I. C. L. Richardson, Art., 
to Charlotte, 3d daughter of the late J. 
B. Laing, Esq., C. S. — 19, At Barrack- 
pore, Capt. J. Graham), 30th regt., N. I,, 
to Harriettc Anne, only daughter of Maj.- 
Gencral J. Watson, C. B. — 20, At Chan- 
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dernagore, £. Coignard, Esq., to Helene, 
daughter of A. Le Franc, Esq. — 26, J. 
Erskine, Esq., of Soorool, to Julia, 
daughter of tlie late Capt. II. P. Shortt, 
20th regt., N. I. — March 1, AtCawnpore. 
Mr. J. Phillips, to Sarah Christiana, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Joyce; At Delhi, Mr. 
G. A. Webb, to Frederica, 2d daughter of 
Mr. G. Lumlcy — 7> Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, 
Church Missionary, to Martha, widow of 
the late Rev. Mr. Higgs— 10, Mr. T. O. 
Dick, of Patna, to Miss E. Wittinbakejr — 
12, Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35th regt.,N. I., 
to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs.E.Turner — 15,Mr.D.Nuthalt, to Miss 
M. B. Bottomley — 17, Major J. Frushard, 
58th regt., N. I. to Caroline, widow of 
the late B. D. Small, Esq. — 21, Mr. £. 
Chalcvaft, to Miss J. Jacob. 

BIRTHS. — Feb.9, At Nagpore, the lady 
of Capt. W. Warde, of a son — 15, At 
Cawnpore, the lady of C. Havelock, Esq., 
I6th Lancers, of a son — 21, the lady of 
C. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter — At Alla- 
habad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son — 29, At 
Benares, the lady of W. P. Goad, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter — March 1, the lady 
of R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., of a son — 2, 
At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. K. F. 
Mackenzie, 64th regt., N. I., of a daughter 
— ^Mrs. Jas. Bell, of a son — 4, At Noak- 
holly, Mrs. W. J.ickson, of a daughter — 
At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Jennings, of a daughter — 6, Mrs. R. 0, 
Mather, of a son — 9, At Meerut, the lady 
of Lieut. J. Brind, of a daughter — 10, 
At Benares, the lady of H- Glayton, Esq., 
of a daughter — 16, Mrs. H. Palmer, 
of a daughter — 17. At Sylhet, Mrs. C. 
Martin, of a daughter — At Barrackpore, 
the lady of Capt. N. Penny, of a daughter 
— 18, Mrs. G. F. Bowbear of a son — 19, 
At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dicken, 
Jjsq., of a son — Mrs. E. C. Bolst, of a 
daughter — 21, Mrs. D. Mercado, of a 
daughter. 

deJ\ths. — Sept. 22, at Bandah, Lieut. 
Wm. Nisbett, 64th regt., N, I. — March 1, 
At sea, Capt. G. Rutter — 6, Miss Jane 
Nicholson — 8, Mrs. E. Waghorn — 9, AS 
Serampore, W. J. Lloyd, Esq., late of Civil 
Auditor’sOflice — 10,Mr.£. Low, formerly 
ofMontrose — 11, nearMdnghyr,Ann£liza, 
infant daughter of J. Henderson, Esq. ; 
J. Lumsdaine, son of Mr. J. Bennett — 
14, Sophia Frances, 6th daughter of Mr. 
A. G. Paterson — Henry, infant son of 
Mr. R. Evans — 16, Maria, wife of Mr. T. 
Reichardt— 18, At Berhampore, Ensign 
E. H. Showers, 72d regt., N. I. — 21, Mr. 
T. Rice, Ship Mulgrave — 23, Mr. Win. 
Bell, Europe shop-keeper, aged 78 years. 


ptaHras. 

CIVIL appointments.— March 4 , Mr. 
John Walker attained the rank of Senior 
Merchant on 5th Feb., and Mr. R. 
Cathcart that of Junior Merchant, on 8th 
Feb., 1834—1 1th, Mr. W. H. Bablng- 
ton to act as Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoly, during the absence of Mr. 
Blair, on leave. — Mr. T. L. Blane to olh- 
ciate as Sub-Collector and Joint Magis- 
trate of the N. Divisioti^of Arcot, during 
the absence of Mr. Babington — Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell to be Register to the Zillah 
Court of Chingleput — Mr. W. H. Tracy 
to be Register to the Zillah Court of 
Combaconum— Mr. W. Wilson to be Re- 
gister to the Zillah Court of Chittoor — 
Lieut. J. Braddock, of the Non-effective 
Establishment, to be Secretary to the 
Mint Committee — 14th, Mr. M. Lewin to 
he Collector and Magistrate of Guntoor, 
to continue to act as a Judge of the 
Provincial Court, Centre Division — Mr. 
J. Blackburn to be principal Collaetor 
and Magistrate of Madura — 2d Lieuts, 
J. Invararity and S. £. O. Ludlow of 
Engineers, to act as Assistant Civil En- 
gineers until further orders— Mr. W. E. 
Jellicoe to proceed to Tanjore to prose- 
cute his studies under the principal Col- 
lector of that district — 21st, Mr. C. Felly 
to act as Head- Assistant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate of Bellary. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, &c., from Marchs, to 
— Infantry. — Lieut.-Col. G. L. Wahab to 
be Col., vice Smith, dec. — Major H. Kyd, 
from the Left Wing, Madras Eur. Regt., 
to be Lieut. -Col., vice Wahab, promoted.— 
Left Wing Madras Eur. Regt , Capt.B. S, 
Ward to be Major — Lieut. T. A. Duke to 
be Captain— Ena. C. R. Youit^*1R> be ' 
Lieut., vice K}'d, promoted— Col. Wm. 
Clapham is entitled to a half-share from 
the Off-reckonings Fund, from 22d Feb. 
1834, vice Smith, det. — The orders ap- 
pointing ^Lieut W. Russell to act aa 
Quart.-Mas. to 18th regt. N. 1., during 
the absence of Ens. Haines and Lieut. F. 
Ditmas, to act as Adj. to the Sappers and 
Miners, are confirmed — 3d regt. L. C., 
Lieut. L. Macqueen to be Adj., vice 
Arbuthnot — Madras Eur. regt., Lieut. 
J. G. Neill to be Adj., vice Duke, pro- 
moted— 34th regt. N. I., Ens. J. Sibbald 
to be Quart.-Mas. and Tnterp.— Conductor 
A. Forsyth to be Adj. to the 1st N. V. 
Batt., vice Leggatt— 2d regt. N. 1., Lieut. 
E. Lyons to be Captain — Ens. E. Gr^n 
to be Lieut., vice Beauchamp, pensioned 
— The following Officers are pi iced at the 
disposal of the Commander-im Chief, 
with a view to their being employed on 
Field Service, Col. G. Waugh, Com- 
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manding ftt Palareram-^Lieut.-Col. G. 

M. Steuart, Commatiding at Vellore — 
2^d Lieut. R. Henderson, Ass. Civil 
Engineer, N. Division — 2d Lieut, C. A. 
Orr, Ass. to tlie Superintending Engineer 
in Myaore^Magor S.W. Steel, dlstregf. 

N. I., and Lieut. J. H. Bell — Lieut. H. 
Congreve, of Artillery, is appointed to 
act as Adj. to 4th Batt. of that Tegt., 
during the absence of Lieut. Balfour, on 
duty — The order appointing Lieut. Senior 
to act as Adj. to the 35th regt. N. I. 
during the employment of Lieut. Hicks, 
on other duty; and £ns. White to act 
lor Lieut. Senior till he rejoins regtl. 
Head-Quarters, is confirmed — Lieut. H. 
Power, Ass. Mil. Aud. Gen., is placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
for Field Service- — Major B. II. Hitchins 
to officiate as Secy, to the Military Board 
— Capt. J. R. Haig to act as Deputy Adj. 
General of the Army — Capt. R. Thorpe 
to act as Ass. Adj. General of the Army 
— The order appointing Lieut. H. 
Pritchard to act as Quart-Mas. and 
Interp. to the 8th regt. N. 1., during 
the absence of Lieut. Grimes, to sea, 
is confirmed — The order appointing 
Lieut. Hicks, 35th regt. N. I., to act as a 
Brigade Major, as a temporary arrange- 
ment during the absence of Lieut. Pigott, 
is confirmed — Lieuts. H. Montgomery, 
J. P. Beresford, and J. E. Mawdsley of 
the Horse Artillery, are, as a temporary 
measure, attached to the Artillery in 

A. Ker, 7th L. C., will, 
as a temporary measure, do duty as Deputy 
Ass. Adj. Gen. to the Mysore division — 
Capt. E. A. M‘Curdy, 27th regt N. I., 
is appointed to act as Brigade Major to 
the Cantonment of Bangalore, until 
further orders — Lieut. C. Mackenzie will 
assMgato 48th regt. N. I., vice Lewis, 
sick— Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25 ih regt., is 
appointed to act as Deputy Ass. Quart.- 
Mas. General of the Southern division of 
the Army, during the absence of Lieut. 
Considine, on other duty — En.s., D. 
Johoatone, 51st regt. N. I., to act as 
Quai^L-Mas. and Interp. to 40th regt. N. I., 
till l^rther orders — The orders directing 
Ass. Surg. Colquhoun, 1st L. C., ±o 
afford medical aid to the 33d regt. N. 1., 
and appointing Lieut. Hutchings, 33d 
regt. N. I,, to act as Fort Adj. of Bellary, 
during the absence of Lieut. Brett, on 
r*ield Service, are confirmed — Lieut. H. 

B. Blogg, 7th L. C., is appointed as a 
temporary measure, and during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Butterworth, on Field 
Service, to act as Ass. Quart.-Mas. 
General of the Army ; and Lieut. H. A. 
Nutt to act as Quart.-Mas. and Interp. to 
the 7th regt. L. C., daring the absence 
ef Lieut. Blogg, on duty — The order ap- 


pointing Lieut. Burgoyne to act as Adj. 
to the E. Troop of H. Art., during Lieut. 
Brice’s absence is confirmed — Lieut. J. 
Dods, 4th regt. N. I., having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Ilindos- 
tanee language, is deemed entitled to the 
authorized reward — The detachment in 
Wynnud, under the command of Capt. 
M inchin, is placed under the orders of 
Col, Lindesay, during the- operations 
against the Coorg State — Capt. Green, 
Super. Engineei' in Mysore, is placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for Field Service — The 
order appointing Capt. Otter, 28th regt., 
N. I, to act as Ass. Adj. General to 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, during the 
absence of Capt. Coxe, is confirmed — 
Capt. G. W. Moore, 3d regt., to net as 
Deputy Ass. Quart.-Mas. General of the 
Army, during the temporary absence of 
Capt. Simpson on Field Service — The 
following orders aie confirmed — Ens. 
Hobart to perform the duties of Adj. to 
the 16tli regt. N. I., during the absence of 
Lieut. Hoclson — Lieut. Fraser to act as 
Adj. to the 5th L. C., during Lieut. 
Grant’s illness — Capt. Pinson, 46lh regt,, 
to act as Cantonment Adj. at Palaveram, 
till further orders — Lieut. W. G. T. 
Lewis, 40th regt., will act as Cantonment 
Adj. of Palaveram, during the absence of 
Capt. Dods — Lieut. H. Beaver to act as 
Ad^. to the 5th regt. N. 1., daring the 
absence of Lieut. Mackenzie — Lieut. C. 
Mackenzie, 48th regt. N. I., is appointed 
a Depulv As|. Quast.-Mas. General of the 
Cooig Field Foice, and attached to tlie 
Head Quarters — I.ieut. G. Gordon will 
aci as Adj- to the 48th regt. N. 1., 
during Lieut. Mackenzie’s absence — 
Enss. H. Jf Brookmau, 20th regt. N. I., and 
P. L. Spry, having passed the prescribed 
examination in the Hindoostanoc lan- 
guage, are deemed entitled to the 
authorized reward — The Services of Capt 

C. Taylor having been placed at-- the- 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, he 
is accordingly placed under the orders of 
the Officer commanding Artillery in 
Mysore — Capt. J. M. Boyes, 38th regt., 
is appointed President of the Clothing 
Committee assembled in Fort. St. George, 
in the room of Capt. Pinson, relieved. 

REMOVALS ANDrOSTlNGS Ass. Surg. 

W. Beauchamp to do duty with H. M.’s 
57th regt.— Col. A. Andrews, C. B., from 
27th regt. to 42d regt. N. I. — Col. G. L. 
Wabab, and Lt.-Col. PI. Kyd to 27th regt. 
— Ass. Surg. J. Wilkinson of 5tli regt. 
N. I., to take the Medical Charge of the 
Wing of H. M.’s 57th regt., under orders 
to March — Surg. G. Knox to afford 
Medical aid to 5th regt. N. I., during 
Mr. Wilkinson’s absence — Surge. A. 
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Patersnn, W. K. Hay, J. L. Geddos, 
and Ass. Siirgs. A. E. Blest, J. 
O’Neil, and A. Paterson, are directed 
fo praceod forthwith to Bangalore^ 
Lioul.-(;ol. (j. M. Steuart, from 5ih 
to 20lh regt. N. 1. ; and Lieiit.-Col. 
II. Walpole, from 20th to the 5th regt. 
N. I. — Acs. Surg. E. Smith, 29th regt., 
to afford Medical aid to 3th regt. N. I., 
under orders to march — Lieut. Col. J. 
Henry, from 10th to 25th regt. N. I.— 
Lieut. -Col .T. Moncrieff, from 25th to 
lOlhrcgt. N. I. — Ass. Surg. C. J. Smith 
to the Medical charge of the Foot 
Artillery, &c., with the Eastern Column 
of the Coorg Field Force — Ass. Surg. 
A. Warrand, 7th L. C., to the Medi- 
cal charge of the Troop of the N. Horse 
Artillery at Bangalore; Ass. Surg. A. 
N. Magrath is posted to the 13th logt. 
N. I. — Ass. Surg. II, Hicks to do duty 
with the detachment of H. M.*s 55th regt. 
nt Hellary — Ass. Surg. W. D. D. La 
'J’oiiche is posted to the 8(h regt. L. C. 

rtiiiLOUGTig. — Lt. H. F. Emery, (prep.) 
— Lieul.-Col. J. Haslewood to the Cape 
•uid N. S. Wale?-— Capt. S. Stuart — Ass. 
Suig. J. Cooke, (prep.) — Ens. li. T. 
Snow, (prep.) — Ens. P. E. L. llickaids — 
Lieut. .1. Giimes, to sea — Lieut. R. 
Caiman. — (kipt. C. G. T. Chauvel, (prop.) 
N. S. Wales. 

PENSIONED. — Capt. M. Beauchamp, 
2d regt. N. I. — Capt. .1. Bocker, Artillery, 

MOVEMENTS OF REGIMENTS. H. M.’s 

{I3d regt. to he stationed in Fort St. 
George — The Wing and Head*Quarters of 
His M.’s 57th regt., now under Equip- 
ment ordois for movement, to march to 
Bangalore, with a view to its being 
stationed eventually at Cannaiy)re— the 
other Wing of H. M.’s 57th regt. to pro- 
ceed to Cannanore by sea — the 19th regt. 
N. I., to march from Vellore to Banga- 
lore, to bo there stitioned — The 25th 
regt. N. I., to march from Trichinopoly, 
to be there stationed, with the exception 
of the two Flank Companies, which are 
destined to Garrison Ootacamiind — The 
1st regt. N. I., to march from Palamcot- 
tah, to be there stationed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 4. Rev. H. W. Steuart to proceed 
to Bangalore, to officiate as a Chaplain at 
that station, during the absence of the 
Rev, J. Wright — 14, Rev. R. Denton is 
appointed to take charge of the Chap- 
laincy of the Black Town, and to discharge 
its duties, together with the Jail and the 
Hospital, during Mr. SteuarPs absence. 

MARRIAGES. — Feb. 17th, at Elliclipoov, 
Lieut. T. Davies, Nizam’s Infantry, to 
Eliza, 2d daughter of the late Major A. 
Roberts. — March 4th, C. E. Oakes, Esq., 
to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late T. 


Gahaghan, Esq. — 7tHi Mr. J. Rebeiro to 
Miss Goorgianna Frederica, daughter of 
Mr. W. Cox.— 11th, S. Phillips, Ksq.. 
H. M.’s 54th regt. to Anne Malvina, 
youngestdaughter of the late Lieui.Byru. 
— At Sccutidcrabad, Apothecary A. G. 
Wilson to Miss F. M. Williams. — 
at Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. M ‘Mahon to 
Maria, daughter of D. A. Rohe, Esq. — 
22d, R. W. Chatfield, Esq. to Gortrudr* 
Trevor, youngestdaughter of G. P. Tyler, 
Esq., C. S. ^ * 

BIRTHS. — ^Feb. 16th, the wife of Ser- 
jeant B. Gilholy, of a son. — 19th, the lady 
of Major W. Bradford, of a son ; at Kamp- 
tec, the wife of Serjeant M ‘Manus of a 
daughter. — 26th, at Vizagapatani, the 
lady of Capt. H. Van Heythuacn, of a son 
— 27th, at Kamptoe, the lady of Cajit. J, 
Gunning, of a son. — 28th, at Negapatain, 
the lady of Assistant Surgerin Brooking, 
of a son. — March 3d, the lady of Lieut. 
W. G. Woods, of a daughter; tho lady ul 
Capt. T. P. Hay, 22n(l regt. N. I. of a 
daughter. — 4th, the lady of J. Hiidleston, 
Esq., C. S. of a son; the wdfe of Mr. J, 
Hutchinson, of a daughter. — 5th, at 
Trichinopoly, tho wife of Capt. Waleh, 
54th regt. of a son, who died on I6th.— 
7th, at Mominobadl, the lady of Captain 
Strange, Nizam’s Cavalry, of a son ; at 
Aska, the wife of Apothecary Spratt, of a 
daughter ; — the wife of Rev. E. Dent, of a 
daughter. — 9th, the lady of J. F. Thomas, 
Esq , C. S. of u daughter. — 13th, Wal- 

lajahbad, the wife of A potheSary 
Morris, of a son. — 17th, the lady of Capt. 

J. M. Ley, of the Art. of a daughter. — 
21st, the lady of G. T. Beauchamp, Esip, 
C. S. of a son. — 22nd, the lady of Capt. 
II. P. Keighlv, of a son; at Vellore, the 
lady of Capt. J. Piirton Engs, ofa dmigh- 
ter. — 23rd, the lUdy of T. O. Nolll^rsq. 
of a daughter, still born. — 31 st, Mrs. J. 
Dalrymple, of a daughter, 

deaths.— Feb. 3rd, at Calicut, Mr. 
L.de Mello.— 21st, at Royapooram, Anne, 
relict of the late Mr. E. Marsden. — 22nd« 
at Shikarpoor, Alexander, only child of 
Capt. A. H. Jeffries, 2ad regt. — 23Td, at 
Vizagapatam, Mrs, D. Draugh : at Lin- 
digid, Lieut. W. Buckley, 18lh regt. N. 1. 
— March 4th, at Palamcottah, Louis 
William, youngest son of the Rev. C. 
Rhenius.— 5th, at Rajapoor, Bridgett,. 
only daughter of Apothecary J. Jone.s. — 
8th, at Guindy, Charles, son of J. E. Ca- 
shart. — 13th, at Tranquebar, Miss Janett 
Iloppf. 

^aurthus. 

MAREiAO^.-»-Jan. 24th, Capt. C. C. 
Brownrigg, 9th fegt.foot, to Rosa Matilda, 
2nd daughter of Lieut. Col. Fyers, Com- 
mandingRoyal Engineers— Rev. L.Banks to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Lt.-Col. Fyers. 
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ISomlias. 

Cliarge of the Chief Justice . — Gentle- 
men OF THE Grand Jury. — It appears 
by the calendar that many indictments 
will be laid before you, but, with the ex- 
ception of three offences, they seem to 
of an ordinary nature, and not to re- 
quire any observation to assist you in 
the discharge of your duty. A charge of 
piracy against a seacunny, who was at 
|he helm of the ship Ann, of this port, 
when the gunner of that vessel murdered 
several persons, and wounded others, 
seems to deserve your most patient in- 
vestigation. As the details of this most 
lamentable transaction have been pub- 
lished at Bombay, I must earnestly re- 
quest, that you will endeavour to dis- 
charge from your minds all that you may 
have heard or read on the subject; and 
that in forming your judgment, you will 
he entirely governed by the evidence 
which you may receive. The matter for 
your consideration is purely of fact, and 
so much must depend on the inference 
which you may draw from the circum- 
stances, that I shall abstain from further 
observations on this charge. A bill will 
be preferred against the wife of a soldier 
of His Majest j ’s 40th regiment, for ma- 
liciously stabbing another soldier of that 
corps. It is enacted by the 9th of George 
4th, cap. 74 , commonly called Mr. 
Wynn’s act, “ persou sh^ll . 

**^*?JS^SSfft[Ky*aud maliciously stab, cut, or 
wound any person, with intent to maim, 
disfigure, or disable such person, or to 
do some other grievous bodily harm to 
such person, such offender shall be guilty 
of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall suffer death as a felon. But it is 
by the sam% clause of the 
statute, that in case it shall appear, on 
the trial of any person for this offence, 
the act of stabbing, cutting, or 
wounding, was committed under such 
'’'lic^qumstances, that if death had ensued 
the same would not in law 
trtiye amounted to the crime of murder— 
iihe person so indicted shall be acquitted 
of felony.” You will learn thaU the 
party stabbed has survived the injury, 
wd he probably will be sent before you 
at a witness, and if you shall be of 
(Opinion, that the stabbing was committed 
timer such circumstances, that if death 
had ensued therefrom, the same would 
not have amounted to murder, you will 
be justified in rejecting the bill : but, if 
you shall be satisfied that the provocation 
would not, in case of death, have reduced 
the killing to manslaughter, you will find 
the bill, and send the offender to take her 
trial. To one other case only I shall 


briefly allude Several persons are 
charged with maliciously injuring a 
Hindoo female, by horning her in a most 
cruel and shameful manner. The law, 
having a regard to the civil and religious 
usages of Hindoos and Mahomcdjins, 
allows to them the exercise of their 
reasonable rights and authorities, in res- 
pect of the treatment of their families; 
hut the conduct of the parties charged 
with this offence, if the witnesses shall 
be believed, has been so atre^cious, that 
no rule or law of caste can justily the 
offence committed. Since my last address 
to a Grand Jury, considerable alterations 
have been made in the magistracy, and in 
the police of this island ; alterations 
which, I confidently expect, will produce 
great benefit to the public. A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation passed by the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, has this 
day been registered : whereby part of an 
Ordinance passed and registered in 1827 
has been repealed; the number of police 
magistrates has been reduced to two ; 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Petty 
Sessions has been new modelled, and 
the constables and police peons have been 
placed under a Superintendant of Police, 
You are probably aware that, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, a part of which has been thus 
repealed, three police magistrates ex- 
ercised the controul and direction of the 
. oojistables , of the police peons, 

' formerfy employed in the three divisions 
of this island. By performing the duties 
incidental to this controul and direction, 
these magistiates were frequently pre- 
vented from attending with sufficient re- 
gularity— at the police offices— to hear 
and aetermine complaints ; or to libei ate, 
or to commit for trial, prisoners charged 
with offences. It could not, indeed, have 
been reasonably expected, that a magis- 
trate who had been employed during the 
night in visiting different police or 
stations, or who, in the morning, after 
a robbery had been reported at the 
office, found it necessary to proceed to 
the place where the crime had been com- 
mitted, to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances of the case, could 
afterwards be equal to the due per- 
formance of his daily duties as a justice 
of the peace, during the hours prescribed 
for his attendance. It has been alleged, 
that from these and from other causes, 
persons accused of offences, have some- 
times been deiaiped in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time, -before 
the charge against them has been in- 
vestigated; and, if this were so, the evil, 
unquestionably, required a remedy. It 
is manifest, that any imprisonment of a 
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party accused, beyond the time necfessary 
to hear and consider the accusation, must 
be a great grievance to the party im- 
prisoned, if innocent ; and that unneces- 
sary delrjy in examining a charge against 
a guilty person, may defeat the ends of 
justice, inasmuch as he or his associates 
may thus have time to intimidate the 
accuser or to tamper with his witnesses ; 
or to dissuade the one from prosecuting, 
and the others from giving evidence in 
support of the charge. If there has been 
such delay, it is probable that many pro- 
secutors and witnesses, who have been 
required to attend at the police offices 
from day to day, losing their time, 
and, perhaps, their daily earnings, have 
had thereby their patience exhausted ; 
and may not have been in attendance 
when their presence was required, and 
that the parties accused, although guilty, 
may therefore have been discharged. 
These evils, if in fact, they have prevailed, 
are not libely to happen under the system 
which is about to be adopted. The 
siipcrintendant of police, by the new 
ordinance, will discharge the duties 
to which I have alluded, as having 
been formerly been performed by the 
police magistrates ; and they will hence- 
forth be required to discha-^ge such duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen- 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
London. The police magistrates will 
hereafter respectively do all acts that ap- 
pertain to the office of a single magistrate ; 
and when the presence of two justices may 
bo necessary, that number may be readily 
united. By the ordinance which has 
been partly repealed, the Court of Petty 
Sessions was not duly constitute^, unless 
two magistrates of police were present ; 
and this necessarily prevented the police 
magistrates, who attended at the petty 
sessions, from discharging their ordinary 
duties at two of the police offices — on one 
day in every week. This weekly absence 
of the police magistrates, must also have 
occasioned great delay and inconvenience 
to the parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new Ordinance will also apply a 
remedy to this evil : and, as one Police 
Magistrate only will hereafter be required 
to attend at the Court of Petty Sessions, 
the other will be enabled to discharge 
the ordinary duties while that Court is 
sitting ; and should any urgent necessity 
demand the presence of another justice, 
he will be found in that Court, which will 
be holden at the Office of the Police. 
Should any complaint be preferred against 
any Constable or Peon, the sitting Ma- 
gistrates will hear and determine the 
matter as in ordinary cases : and no 
suspicion of partiality touching the deci- 


sions can hereafter be reasonably enter- 
tained ; inasmuch as the Constablea and 
Peons are not now appointed by the Police 
Magistrates. The whole of theseConstables 
and Peons are now subject to the Super- 
iniendant of Police, who will usually ex- 
ercise the authority of a High Constable ; 
and I hope that the changes that have 
been recently effected in the Constitution 
and in the Character of the force, under 
his direction, will gradually tend to the 
prevention of crime, and especially of the 
gang robberies, which have So long been 
perpetrated on this Island. It is almost 
unnecessary to state that these changes 
have been made by the present Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in compliance with 
many petitions which have been formerly 
presented by the principal native inhabi- 
tants of Bombay ; and with several pre- 
xentments by your predecessors; and I 
have reason to believe that such changes 
have not occasioned any increase of ex- 
pence. But notwithstanding, the Con- 
stables and Peons now serving may be 
considered more efficient than those who 
were employed under the Magistrates : I 
cannot refrain from repeating, what 1 have 
before in substance said from this place, 
that no Police can be efficient unless it 

SHALL POSSESS THE ENTIRE CONFIDENCE 
AND RECEIVE THE ZEALOUS SUPPORT OP 
THE NATIVE COMMUNITY. To another 
important matter I shall qow call your 
attention ; in respect of which Lsincwid^y^ 
congratulate the native inhabitants oi*^ 
Bombay. I allude to a Commission of 
the Peace, which has been recently issued, 
and which contains the names of twelve 
of the principal and most mtelligent 
Parsee, Hindoo, and Mahomedan inhabi- 
tants of this island. I am not awiy^q^at , 
any native gentlemen have yet been in- 
cluded in a Commission of the Peace at 
either of the other Presidencies ; but, for 
reasons which I shall endeavour to state 
to you, it was particularly desirable tha| 
native gentlemen should be appointed td 
act as Justices of the Peace for the towR i 
of Bombay. The Ordinance to which I 
have alluded, as being partly repealed, 
was passed in 1827 ; and it established a 
Court of Petty Sessions for the trial, in a 
summary manner, of petty thefts and of 
other offences therein mentioned. Offences 
which, before that time, ought to have 
been tried in the ordinary manner by a 
Jury. That Ordinance was duly regis- 
tered, and not having been disallowed in 
England, became a part of the law of this 
Island. The Court which was thus estab- 
lished consisted of three Justices of the 
Peace, two of whom were Magistrates of 
the Police, and the third was an unpaid 
Justice of the Peace. It was attended by 
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a Barrister at Law as an Assessor ; and it 
had authority to exercise the power of 
summary conviction, in all cases of simple 
larceny, when the value of the goods 
stolen did not exceed ten rupees. I be- 
lieve that no Court exercising a like juris- 
diction has yet been created at Calcutta or 
at 'Madras? I have already explained why 
it became necessary to withdraw one of 
the two Magistrates of Police from attend- 
ing theCourt of Petty Sessions ; andTunder- 
siand that the authorities in England have 
directed that the number of stipendiary 
Magistrates at Bombay, shall be reduced 
to two. It was considered proper, in new 
modelling the Court of Petty Sessions, that, 
in the stead of the police magistrate so to 
bo withdrawn, a native justice of the 
peace should be substituted ; and that the 
new Court should consist of one magis- 
trate of police, of one European justice, 
and of a third justice, being a native of 
India, not born of European parents ; and 
to be attended, as before, by a barrisier 
at law, as an assessor. As the Court thus 
constituted will exercise jurisdiction over 
offences which cannot he punished in 
England, unless the party acv used bo con- 
victed by a jury j and as the persons who 
are sent for trial before the Court of Petty 
Sessions are chiefly natives of India, it 
seemed to be particularly desirable that, 
at least, one of the members of the Court 
should be a native justice of the peace: 
and I c onfidently anticipate great advan- 
‘'l^e"to the public from the alteration to 
which I have called your attention. The 
police magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of 
the peace, will afford the aid of his ex- 
perience ; the native justice, from his 
^ knQ§^K}ge of the character of the prose- 
cutors, of the parties accused, of the wit- 
nesses, and of the language in which they 
may be examined, will be enabled to assist 
lU'the investigation of the charge, and in 
leading the other members of the Court 
^toja just conclusion: the European unpaid 
julirtiice will take the same part as hereto- 
|bre in the proceedings ; and the assessor 
will be present to advise the members of 
the Court dn matters of form and of^aw. 
The native magistrate, by attending to 
the duties which he will have to discharge, 
as a justice in the Court of Petty Sessions, 
(and the duties will not be onerous), will, 
in time, become acquainted with the forms 
of trial, with the manner of examining 
witnesses, and with the ordinary rules of 
evidence: and it may be expected that, 
in many instances, his local knowledge 
will he particularly useful in producing 
the acquittal of the innocent, or the con- 
viction of the guil^ party. Thus, and 
by attending occasionally at the police 


office, to observe the proceedings' of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen, 
named in the new Commission of the 
Peace, may, in a few years, qualify them- 
selves to perform the duties of justices of 
the peace in ALL cases : and may stimu- 
late others to follow the example: and 
thus the native gentlemen will prove them- 
selves to he deserving of the important 
office, to the discharge of which they w'or(' 
dedal ed eligible by the legislature, and 
with which they have now been entrusted 
by the local Government. Gentlemen, I 
shall conclude, by requesting that you, 
or some of you, will make the usual en- 
quiry touching the state of the goal, and 
the House of Correction, and tlio treat- 
ment of the prisoners. 

The usual stagnaiK'V of affairs in this 
philosophical island was somewhat intei- 
rupted on Sunday morning, by th<* 
astounding intelligence that Miss Kitty 
Ghallun had eloped, on the j)revious 
night, from Mrs. Tadman’s school, yvlth 
Mr. Affleck Trismegistus "Williamson, 
the son of Mr. Thomas Williamson, the 
well known hair-dresser of Bombay. 
Miss Challon is a pretty child of 14 years 
of age, daughter to a deceased oflirer of 
this Presidency, hoiress to about 70,O(Ml 
rujiees, and a ward of Chancery, or ralhm- 
of the equity side of the Supreme Court. 
The gay Lothario nunibors abtriii lf> 
summers, and glows in all the diiskx 
beauty ol Abyssinia. On Saturd:i\ 
night, at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Tiidman 
returned hilhie, having been ab.seiit from 
noon, and opjiressed witli some secret 
presentiment of evil, proceeded to tin* 
>oung ladies’ slee]>ing apartment, yvliich 
she* fouqd mysteriously locked against 
her. After repeated calls, it was ojxmkhI 
by one of the awakened sleejiers ; on 
entering, she beheld, with consternation, 
that the bed of Miss Challon was enq)ty 
and cold, and a yvindow which stood 
open near it, told a tale of elopement and 
love too sure to be mistaken. A hue and 
cry was immediately raised, but in vain — 
in vain, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gray 

searched the elder W.’s house for no 

lost maiden yvas there discovered — in 
vain a writ of habeas corpus was issued by 
the Supreme Court to the young 
Lothario’s father. The latter stated that 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him on urgent private affairs^ from 
noon on Saturday, and still was not 
forthcoming. The leave he had supposed 
referred to a shooting excursion, and he 
had, in consequence, recommended his 
son, with due paternal care, to bring 
home nothing but game — he had no 
knowledge of Miss Challon’s fate, but 
had little doubt but she had eloped with 
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his son, as a strong private attachment 
had long existed between them. On this 
intelligoni'o the Court issued a strong 
jmblic attarimient against the youth, but 
all in vain, as notwithstanding all the 
«"xortions ol' the law, of Mrs. Tadinan, and 
of several rival aspirants to the young 
lady’s rupees, she has not yet been 
“ invented.” 

Ills Majesty’s ship Imogene sailed for 
Madras, on the 8th April, where, it is 
expected, that she will wait the arrival of 
tin* Melville, and proceed thence to the 
Mauritius, should the service of the 
“ Melville” not be required in transport- 
ing the (xovernor-General and his Suite 
from the Wostorn Coast to Calcutta. The 
Curacoa had arrived in Madras roads on 
the 28th MarcVi. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS.— Jan. 24th, Mr. 
A. Corfield, to be Ass. to the Collector of 
A hmodab.id — Fob. 2Cth , Mr. W. Andrews 
to 1)0 Sub-Collector of Shola))f»or, vice 
J’riiiglo to Europe — Mr. II. W. Reeves to 
be 1st Ass. to the Collector and Magis- 
trate of Ahrnednuggur; Mr. John Webb 
to be 2iid Ass. to ditto — Mr. H. A. Harri- 
son to bt* Sub-C<dlector of Bagulcotta, 
VICO Aihutlinot to Europe; Mr. A. Camp- 
bell to be Ass. to the principal Col- 
lector in the Southern Mahratta Country 
— March 5th, Mr. II. I’.Malei, to be acting 
4th Ass. to the principal Collector of 
Poona — Mr. T. II. Baber, Senior to ho 
Collector of Rutnageroe — 8th, Mr. A. El- 
jddnstone to be 1st Ass. to the principal 
Collector of Poona — 24th, Mr. JfWilliams 
to act as Joint Judge and Session Judge 
of Poona; the situation of 3rd Magistrate 
of Police is abolished from the 18th of 
March 1834, in consequence of ^orders 
from the Court of Directors; Mr. T. H. 
Baber, Sen. to act as principal Collector 
of Poona ; Mr. G. L. Elliot to act as Co’- 
lector of Rutnageree — April 2nd Mr. S. 
Fraser to be Assay Master. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, CHANGES, &c. from March 1ft 
to April lOth, 1834. — The appointment 
t)f Surgeon to the House of Correction, 
to be abolished, and its duties trans- 
ferred to the Surgeon of the County 
Jail. — Ass. Surg. M. T. Kays, is ap- 
pointed Surg. to the County Jail. — Ass. 
Surg. C. Graham, to be Surg. to the 
Coroner, in succession to Surg. Smyttan. 
— Lieut. W. Purves, 9th Reg. N. I., is 
confirmed in the appointment to that Keg., 
vice Skinner to Europe.— Lieut. R. Leach, 
of Engs, 2nd Ass. to the Super. Eng. at 
the Presidency. — Lieut. J. Pope, l7th 
regt. N. I., to be Ass. to the Commissariat 
Officer in charge of the Military Bazarat 
Poona — Ens. A. Price will take rank from 
2l8t Feb,, and is posted to 4th regt. N. 


I. , vice Hodgson, dec. — The foih»wing 
temporary arrangements are confirmed— 
Capt. A. M. Elder, to art as Deputy 
Judge Advocate General to the Poona 
division of the Army, during tho absence 
of Capt. Woodhouse, sick — Ena. .1, M. 
Browne, to act as Mahratta Intorjfreter 
to the Eur. regt. — Ass. Surg. B. A. R. 
Nicholson, to assume Medical charge of 
the Irregular Horse, in Cutch, and of the 
detachments of Cavalry and Infantry 
stationed in Wagur, and Parkur, until 
the arrival of Ass. Surg. J. Boiirchier — 
Ens. C. D. Mylne, 6th regt., N. I., is 
appointed to act as Quart. Mast, and 
Intcrp., in the Hindi )stance language, to 
that regt. — 2od Lieut. H. Gibenie, to 
act as Quart. Mast., and 2nd Lieut. C. 
R. Dent, as Intcrp. to the Golundauze 
batt., as a temp, arrangement — Ens. H. 
Rudd, to be Interp., in the Mahratta 
language, to 5th regt. N. I. — Ens. M. 
R. Pillold, is .appointed Mahratta Interp. 
to H. M’s 2ud, or Queen’s Royal regt. — 
Lieut. S. V. W. Hart, of 2nd regt., N, L, 
to act as Interp. to 1st regt, J.. C,, frmii 
the date of Lieut, Vurdoii’s depoture to 
the sea coast, sick— The following orders 
are confirmed, apjx)inting Major Algoo, 

II. M’s 6th regt., to assume theeominaud 
of the Deesa Brig., on Col. Salter’s ap- 
pointment to the command of tho N. Div . 
of the Army — Capt. H. Lyons to act ns I n- 
terp. to 23d regt., N. I., during tho 
absence of Lieut. Liddell, on leave— 
Lieut. R. Lewis, 22iid regt., N. I., to act 

Line Adj. at Ahmedabad, during the 
absence of Lieut. I, E. Parsons, on 
leave — Lieut. I. Skirrow is appointed 2nd 
Ass. to the Mint Engineer ; and Lieut. 
G. B. Munbe is placed under tbc orders 
of Capt. Grant, in Cutch — In an 
from a letter from the Court of Directors, 
dated 4th Sept., 1833, it is stated that, 
“ it appearing by the Army List, for 
1833, that Ass. Surg. T. Armstrong, who 
jiroceeded on furlough- to Valparaiso, is 
noted as still absent, though he should 
have been back by Feb., 1832; we direct, 
that in the event of his not having re- 
turned, his name be removed from your 
Army«List, from 29th July, 1831, being 
fwo years from the date of his arrival in 
this country.” — Ass. Surg. J. Doig is 
appointed to act as Staff Surg., and Dep. 
Medical Storekeeper, at Belgaum, during 
the absence of Surg. Kennedy to tlie Cape 
— Ens. H. Rose will take rank from 9th 
March, 1834, and is posted to 19 regt., 
N. I., vice Erskine, dec. — 2l5t regt, N. L, 
Lieut. S. I. Stevens, to be Quart. Mast, 
and Interp., in^ the Hindostanee language 
—15th regt., N. I.. Ens. A. H. O. Ma- 
thews, to be Lieut., vice Ball, resigned 
— Ens. G, R. Remington, to take rank 
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from 9th March, ] 834, and posted to l^h 
regt. N. 1.— Surg. W. V. Puinell, 3d 
regt. L. C., is appointed Gar. Surg. at 
Surat, vice Orton — The div. order ap- 
pointing Major Marshall, 15th regt., N. 
I., to the command of the Station of 
Hursol, on the departure of Lieut. Col. 
Lichfield, is confirmed. 

Pensioned^ Capt. G. C. Taylor, 26th 
regt., N. I., under the G. O. of 8th Dec., 
1620. 

retired from the service — Ass. 
Surg. C. P. Livingstone. ‘ 

FURLOUGH. — Surg. R. H. Kennedy, to 
Cape. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS — 8th March, 
Capt. G. B. Brucks, is confirmed in the 
situation of Sen. Naval Officer at Surat, 
vice Crawford to Europe — Commander 
Cogan to officiate as Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy, upon Capt. Crawford’s 
embarkation — Lieut. Peters to art as 
Controller of the Dock Yards, and Lieut. 
Clendon to act as Ass. Controller. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS — 4th March, Eliza 
Stewart, Miller, Gieenock — Caledonia, 
Stroyan, Liverpool — 22nd Euphrates, 
Buckham, London — 5th April, L’Arnitie, 
Hervieu, Bourdeaux. 

DEPARTURES — 27th Wb. Severn, Dixon, 
London — 8th March, Os pray, Salmon, 
Greenock — 13th Huron, Hardy, Liver- 
pool — 2nd April, Caledonia, Siroyan, 
Liverpool. 

MARRIAGES. — March 12th, at Poona, 
Ens. D. D. Chadwick, 8th regt. N. I. to 
Caroline Wilhelmina, 2nd daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe. 

births. — ^Feb. 19th, at Kaira, the lady 
of H. T. Chatterton, Esq., of a daughter 
— 22nd. at Ahmednuggur, the wife of 
^Sbaductor E. Heron of a daughter — 28th 
at Dharwar, the lady of A. Spens, Esq. 
C. S. of a son— March 16th, at the Ma- 
habuleshwur Hills, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Trevelyan of a son — 24th, at Hurnee, 
Mrs. J . Scott of a daughter — 25th, at 
Colaba, Mrs. Tonks, of a daughter — 3rd 
April at Mahabuleshwar Hi Is, the lady 
of Major Havelock, 4th L. D. of a 
daughter. 

deaths. — Jan. 29th, at Rutna|herry, 
Helen, daughter, and on the following 
day, James Dunlop, only son of Major 
James Keith — Feb. 1st, at Sholapoor, J. 
jh. Cameron, Esq., Civil Surgeon — 23rd at 
^Hursole, Archibald, son of Lieut. A. Wood- 
burn, 25th regt.N. I. — 24th, at Dapoolee, 
William, and on the following day, Robert, 
sons of Lieut. W. Chambers, 13th regt. 

27th J. de Lima e Souza, Esq. — 
March 21 st, at Kave), Anne, wife of 
Mr. P* White— 27th, Aga Mahomed 
Soostry. 


®tplon. 

MARRIAGES. — At Kandy, Wm. Lucas. 
Esq., Ass. Surg., Ceylon, Rifle regt., to 
Ann, 5th daughter of the late Rev. N. 
Garstin — 5th Oct., E. J. Wood, Esq., to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of J. C. Fretz, 
Esq — 22d Nov., A. Stewart, Esq., C. S., 
to Charlotte Ann, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Clement, Royal Art. — 17th Dec., at 
Trincomalie, Capt. N. J. Lyons, Brig 
Ehanor, to Mary Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of T. Dawson, Esq. — 19th, P. E. 
Wodehouse, Esq., C. S., to Catherine 
Mary, eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, 
Esq., C. S. 

BIRTHS. — Sept. 8, the lady of Lieut. 
Atchison of a son — Nov. 7» the lady of 
W. Non is, Esq., of a son. 

DEATHS. — Sept. 25, At sea, on board 
the Morlev, Charles Ogg, Esq., Surg. — 
Oct. 24, Lieut. J. Vincent, H. M.’s 97th 
foot — Nov, 5, At Kandy, Jane, wile of 
Lieut. J. Braylrooke — i6tli, At Jaffna, 
Lieut.-Col. S. Bircham, Ceylon Rifle 
regt — Dec. 6, On board the Victory, 
off Quilon, H. S. Robinson, Esq., 4th 
son of the late Sir G. A. Robinson, 
Bart. 

CFaatera a«fti'pelago. 

MARRIAGES. — At Penang, Lieut. G. 
Briggs, Madras H. Art. to the eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. J. T. Gibson, 
46th regl. Madras N. I. — Ndv. 7th, at 
Malacca, n. Diggles, Esq. to Eliza, only 
daughter of S. Garling, Esq. — Dec. 1 0th, 
at Penang, Mr. C. Berlie, to Miss M. 
Ross — 26th, Ensign C. R. Mackenzie, 
46th regt. Madras N. I. to Rachel Rhoda, 
eldest, daughter of the Rev. T. Brighton. 

BIRTHS. — 18th July, at Penang, the 
lady of J. Manook, Esq. of a daughter- — 
Aug. 21st, the lady of Dr. Montgomerie, 
of a daughter — Sept. 30th, at Malacca, the 
lady of Capt. P. J. Begbie, Madras Art. 
of a son — Oct. 24th, at Penang, the wile 
of Mr. M. J. Goudart, of a son — Nov. 10, 
off Penang, the lady of Capt. G. Middle- 
coat, Madras Art. of a daughter — I6th, 
at Penang, the lady of Sir. B. H. Malkin, 
of a daughter — Dec. llth, at Singapore, 
Mrs. Symers, of a daughter. 

DEATHS.— Sept. 9th, at Malacca, Ed- 
ward, infant sun of Lieut. J. Benwell, 
Madras N.I. — Oct. 21st, at Penang, Capt. 
J . Garty, late of the Sweet — ^Off Malacca, 
on board the ship Vansittartt Mr. A. L. 
Mundell, 4th Officer — Nov. 14th, at Ma- 
lacca, Mr. J. W. Baumgarten — I9th, at 
Singapore, Capt. J. Ferrier, ship Aroi — 
Dec, 19th, at Penang, Rev. C. L’Olivier, 
Conductor G. Leith. 
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EAST INDIA House. — On the 13th of 
Au^st, a Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors* of East India Stock was held at 
the India House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the scale of compensation to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Corn- 
pan} ’s maritime service, proposed by the 
Court of Directors for the adoption of the 
Proprietors. The Court was fully at- 
tended. Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., 
in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Court were read. The Chairman stated, 
that the meeting had been specially sum- 
moned for the purpose of considering the 
plan of compensation to the maiitime 
Officers of the Company. A minute of 
the Court of Directors upon this subject 
had been adopted, and which had also 
been printed for the use of the Pro- 
prietors. He moved that the paper re- 
ferred to be read. The Secretary read 
the minute of rhe Court of Directors. 
The Court of Directors adheied to the 
plan of compensation as published, but 
withaviewof providing, as far as possible, 
for those Commanders and Officers, who 
depend solely upon their professional 
exertions, the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that it would he consistent with 
great liberality, to make some provision 
for such as, notwithstanding the grant of 
compensation, might fall into distress. 
TheCouit, therefore, proposed a graduated 
scale of pensions, from 150^. per annum, 
as that of a Commander, whicls should be 
allowed by the Company to parties who 
had served for ten years, without requir- 
ing proof of sickness, simply on the 
ground of being unable to obtain employ- 
ment, provided that any inconft which 
the party mav possess should go in 
abatement of such pension, and provided 
that the claim should be made witljin 
five years from the ternuiiation of the 
last voyage. The plan of the Court did 
not embrace any officer in the freighted 
service below the grade of fourth mate, 
but the Court had, upon reron^ideration, 
resolved to allow compensation to fourth, 
fifth, and sixth mates, &c. The (Chair- 
man said, his colleagues’ and himself had 
approved of the tpinute after full con- 
sideration, and he hoped it would meet 
with the approval of the Court. Mr. 
Weeding ruse, and was about to address 
the Court, when — The Chairman asked if 
he was about to conclude with a motion ? 
Mr. Weeding replied in the affirmative. 
The Chairman said he had a motion 
to make, which should take precedence ? 
Mr. Weeding stated that he had posses- 
sion of the Court, and ought to be al- 
lowed to proceed. The Chairman replied, 


that as the minilte just read had been ap- 
proved of by the Court of Directors, he 
would now move a resolution, “ That the 
Court concur in, and approve of the scale 
of compensation to the maritime Officers, 
as proposed by the Court of Directors.*’ 
The resolution a as seconded by the De- 
puty Chairman. Mr. Weeding disap- 
proved of the conduct of the Chairman, 
and thought the more proper course would 
be, to have allowed his motion to have 
been discussed, by which moans he would 
have ascertained the sentiments of the 
Court of Proprietors. Ho having been in 
possession of the Court, he considered he 
was entitled to proceed, and he thought 
it was a case that ought to bo submitted 
to their standing Counsel. All the Pro- 
prietors wished to do justice to the mari- 
time Officers, and, as a matter of fooling 
and justice, he hoped, therefore, that the 
motion made by the Chairman would be 
allowed to stand as an amendment. The 
Chairman submitted, that the usual course 
had been followed. It was nut desired to 
put the merits of the question out 0f 
view, or to damage the case of tlie mari- 
time Officers iivyiny way. After tfio 
minutes hud been riad, it wus his duty to 
propose some motion upon it.‘ The Hon. 
Proprietor had talked of sympathy and 
go('d feeling for the maritime Officers, 
but he was not to monopolise all the good 
feeling and sympathy. It would be open 
for any Gentleman to pro^se an aineni^- 
nient. — Mr. Fieldcn consi«~!ered that the 
usual course followed for two centuries 
had been departed from. — Mr. Astell 
denied that the usual course had been 
deviated from. — Sir C. Forbes considered 
that the Chairman had not acted ri|'tr«a|tir 
the course he had adopted. — Mr. Hugh 
Lindsay said, the Chairman had posses- 
sion of the Court — (cries of “ no, no”) — 
The (Chairman said he actually had the 
resolution in his hand, but had given 
way to the Hon. Proprietor, thinking he 
was about to ask a question. He dm not 
wish to take the Cburt by surprise— 
(hein). He wished the Court to go at 
once to the merits of the case. It was his 
duty to follow up the reading of the mi- 
nutes with a resolution — (cries of ** no, 
no”). The Court of Directors asked fbr 
the concurrence of the Court of Proprie- 
tors to the minute. As a Court of Direc- 
tors they were competent to take up the 
quebtion of compensation. In order to 
save time, and to proceed with the busi- 
ness of the dav, he was willing to waive a 
reply. Mr. Weeding regretted that it hl^ 
been necessary for the Proprietors to brthg 
the subject of compensation to the Com- 
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pany’s maritime Officers again before the 
Court, but the scale proposed by the Di- 
rectors could not be agreed to by the Pro- 
prietors (hear). — The plan was incon- 
sistent with the character of the East India 
Company, to the intentions of Parliament, 
and to the moral obligations due to the 
maritime Officers. He hoped that he 
should be able to show that the Court of 
Directors, though acting as trustees for 
the people of India, ought more liberally 
to compensate the Company’s commercial 
servants. The Hon. Proprietor then re- 
ferred to the correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and Mr. Charles Grant, 
to show that in giving up the commercial 
assets of theCempany, which it was urged 
were ample to provide for the annuity to 
the Proprietors, and for compensating 
their commercial Officers, the claftns of 
the maritime Officers were recognised, 
and that this principle was partly acknow- 
ledged by the President of the Board of 
Control. The Hon. Proprietor also en- 
tered into details of the company’s assets, 
to show that there were am])lo means to 
provide for all claims against them, though 
the scale of compensation had been re- 
ferred bock by the Proprietors — still 
nothing more was rcconimtuided by the 
Proprietors than that the fifth and sixth 
mates should bo included. He contended 
. that the plan did not go upon the amount 
of compensation for losses the Officers 
would incur, and that the intentions of 
the Court of Directors to increase the 
amount out of the Poplar fund was re- 
ducing the measure to a charity.— The 
Chairman explained, that the Poplar fund 
had existed for a long time, and had other 
claims to meet — the fund was totally dif- 
ferent. — Mr. Weeding still considered 
^Ihiy^ljs xibjectionahle. In order to in- 
forin the Court of the course he was about 
to adopt, he would read the resolutions 
he intended to move as an amendment to 
that of the Chairman, if it were not with- 
drawn. — The Chairman stated it was not 
his intention to withdraw the resolution 
he had proposed. — Mr. Weeding then 
read the following resolutions: — 

“That in the ppinion of this Court it 
was the intention of the East India Cbm- 
evinced by the terms of the com- 
' which they entered into with his 

liffjljesty’s “Government, and which has 
bi^ confirmed by Parliament, that the 
Officers of the. Company who 
^i!^(«erved, or were serving in ships 
or chartered by the said Company, 
and had not abandoned the service, should 
be justly and libe^Uy compensated in 
consequence of the interest*of such Offi- 
cers being affected by the entire discon- 
tihtiance of the East India Company’s 


trade. That such compensation was one 
of the express conditions of relinguish- 
ing the said trade, and that section 7i in 
the Act of the 3d and 4th of William IV., 
chapter 85, was altered and modified lo 
admit the claims of the said Officers to 
compensation. That it would be incon- 
sistent, thercfoie, with the honour a))d 
character of the East India Campany, 
contrary to the spirit and intention ol the 
Act of Parliament, and at variance with 
the moral and equitable rights of the 
maritime Officers, if a just and liberal 
corniiensation were not awarded to them, 
for being suddenly and entirely deprived 
of the advantages which they derived 
from the Company’s service. — That this 
Court having taken into consideration the 
claims of the maritime Officers to that 
compensation, which has been solemnly 
and legally recognized and j)ro\ided for, 
deemed the following scale of pensions and 
gratuities to be no more than adequate to 
the just expectations of the claimants : — 
Petifions . — For such Commanders and 
Officers who have been ten years and up- 
wards in theCompany’s service, reckoning 
from the time that they first entered the 
service, to the termination of their last 
voyage : — Commander, 2Cy0l. per year ; 
chief mate, iCOi. ; second mate, 140^.; 
surgeon, 1401. ; thiid mate, 1001. ; 
purser, 1001. ; fourth male, 7111 . ; fifth 
and sixth mates, each 501. ; midshipmen, 
301.; boatswains, gunners, andcar])onters, 
each 251. Widows to have one-luilf 
their husband’s pension, dining widow- 
hood. Children the usual jnoportioii.” 
Gratuities . — “ For such Officers as have 
not been ten years in the Company’s 
employ, to be computed according to 
their time and rank of service, in propor- 
tion to the value of their jiension granted 
to those who had served ten years. — 
That the compensation be given lo all 
Commanders and Officers who have been 
in actual employ in the service within 
the period of five years, antecedent to the 
26th August, 1833. That it be optional 
with the Company, in lieu of pen- 
sions, to pay to the Commanders and 
Officers the value of the same in money, 
and that the scale now proposed be sub- 
mitted for confirmation to the Board 
of Control. — That, in addition to the 
foregoing scale of composition to maritime 
Officers of the Company, the Court 
recommends that the Commanders and 
Officers of these ships whose contracts 
with the Company are unexpired, be 
reasonably compensated for non-per- 
formance of the remaining vo\ ages. And 
that it be recommended to the Court of 
Directors, to make such additional allow- 
ance as may be deemed reasonable to the 
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Commanders and Officers of their o^n 
ships, and to any Cummanders and Offi- 
cers who may be considered specially 
entitled thereto, and to report the same 
to this Court. — The Company was 
pledged to make a suitable prtJvision for 
the discharged commercial Officers of the 
Company. This point was established in 
the correspondence with Mr. C. Grant, in 
which it was stated that as all the Com- 
pany’s commercial assets were to be 
transferred to the Government, equity 
and liberality should be shown to 
all claimants on the Company. Mr. 
Grant had, therefore, sanctioned a libe- 
ral compensation, and the fact that the 
President of the Board of Control had 
s metioned all the other recommendations 
of the Court of Directors, except this 
scale of compensation, showed that he 
was not disposed to agree to it. (Hear, 
hear.) The East India Company, he 
hoped, would give these petitioners a full 
c<)iii 2 )cnsalion, and that equal justice 
would be dealt out to the commercial, as 
well as the home establishment. Some 
of the latter, who were hoymeu, were to 
have 1 40/. a year, some of whom had had 
under their command valuable property, 
sometimes to the amount of half a million 
sterling, as had Iroquently been the case 
with the maritime service. He hoped 
the course adopted in 1796 would bo 
imitated, and that these men who were 
unfit for other service would be treated 
liberally. He hoped the Court of Direc- 
tors would agree to the scale ho had 
jirojjost'd — money was no coRsideration. 
He wished not to alter a fraction of the 
home compensations ; but let not the 
c<unpetibatioii to the maritime Officers be 
made up out of a sort of charitable fund. 
The Court should recollect the splendid 
services of the maritime officers— without 
them Calcutta would not have been re- 
tained. Their skill had done honour 
to the countiy. The Hon. Proprie- 
tor referred to many testimonials 
in favour of the maritime Officers for 
victories, and esjjecially drew attention 
to the defeat of the French Admiral 
Linois, by I he Company’s fleet. They 
had protected valuable cargoes, which 
had gre itly been to the advantage of India, 
this country, as well as the Company ; 
and he hoped the scale he proposed would 
be adopted, as it was really not too 
generous. He concluded by moving his 
resolutions. — Sir Charles Forbes seconded 
the resolution, and he was sorry to say 
that the scale of compensation was not 
ample for those able, meritorious, and, he 
would add, those ill-used maritime 
Officers. As compared with the com- 
pensations to the home 6eryice» he con- 


sidered that the maritime Officers were 
not properly treated, nnd that the oom- 
pensations to the home servants were 
exti'avagant. He was not aware what 
salaries were to be paid to the Company’s 
supercargoes, but he thought this Com- 
pany, who had secured to themselves a 
dividend of 10.^ per Cent., should attend 
to the interests of the maritime service; 
indeed, those claims ought to have been 
first considered. The plan of the Court 
of Directors were niggardly. He saw in 
the list of home compensations, that there 
were many allowances for private trade 
officers, which, with the other allowances, 
were extremely liberal. The Hon. Bart, 
referred to the scale -of home "compensa- 
tions, and contrasted it with that i)ro- 
posed to be given to the maritime Officers. 
The maritime Officers had, too, paid into 
the Company’s treasury a large sum on 
their private trade, not less than 
1,600,000/. ; there having been exacted 
from them not less than 27 per cent. <m 
all the teas they brought home in their 
private trade, whether the voyage 2)roved 
successful or not. (Hear.) Ho ocm- 
sidored that the Company ought not to 
have given up the China trade, whibh 
had benefited India. The Company bad, 
however, consented to surrender thei? 
trade, or to let it remain in ab(;yanoe fbt 
40 years, for the annuity of 640,000/., to 
be drawn from India for the dividends— 
(Hear), and therefore they should provide 
well for the commercial servants, espOf 
cially for their maiitime officers, of 
whom he could not say enough. The re- 
sult of giving up the trade was to throw 
the maritime Officers overboard— the pal- 
try compensation would have the effect, 
perhaps, of throwing them into gaol. He 
hoped the Court would agree t^' 
amendment unanimously, that it wfluld 
be adopted by the Court of Directors, 
and that in good humour they would for- 
ward it to the Board of Control. Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm regretted that, from 
the commencement of the Company to 
the present time, none had done moT& 
service to the Company and India, than 
the maritime Officers. As a proof of 
thei/ talent, he might state that many 
of the Directors had been chosen from 
them. He could speak of the zeal of tbo 
maritime Officer; he was at the action hi 
Port Graham, and there, as well as when 
he was in command of a fleet at S|t, 
Helena, he had always witnessed the swtl 
of the officers — (Hear, hear.) Meny 
would suffer by the opening the China 
trade, but none so much as the maritime 
Officers. Thlfe Court of Directors had 
governed India admirably. This was 
was chiefly to be attributed to the Govern- 
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ment offices in India having been filled by 
men of talent. The finest youth of Eng- 
land had been sent out, and the most able 
Officers. This was the main spring of 
the successful Government of Indian 
(hear). He trusted that, under the 
changes that had taken place, Government 
having, for wise purposes, thought proper 
to throw open the China trade, the mari- 
time Officers ought to be fully provided 
for — that they would not be discharged 
without a liberal compensation. — Mr. 
Eielder said the maritime Officers had 
been mainly instrumental in pieserving 
India, which country had been of great 
advantagtfto England. The Company had 
ample mesihs to satisfy all demands upon 
them; and their Officers, therefore, ought 
to be fully compensated — Mr. Twining 
regretted that he could not, in this in- 
stance, speak in accordance w ith expressed 
feelings of the Court of Directors; but he 
could not help stating, that the character 
and honour of the Company was very 
much involved in the decision that would 
be come to upon this question — (hear.) 
Whatever decision the Court of Directois 
might have come to, he considered the 
Prbprietors should also turn their atten- 
tion to the situation of the Officers of their 
maritime service. Unhappily, he consi- 
dered, the Proprietors were too well satis- 
^ ‘fied with the terms they had obtained, 
Otherwise more attention would have been 
jpaid to the maritime service. To place 
this service in its former position was im- 
' possible, but he thought that the diffi- 
culties in the way might be softened down. 
The maritime Officers of the Company had 
rank next to the British navy, and they 
had by their splendid services rendered 
the most essential aid in placing the East 
luiHlin Company in that lofty situation they 
weire now in. The high situation in 
Which the Officers w’ere placed rendered 
them unprepared to take command in any 
others ervice. He honestly considered 
timt the scale proposed by the Court of 
Xilrectors Was not commensurate to place 
4l|;h0m in that rank in which they had a 
r||^t to move — (heai ). lie had seen the 
excellent manner in which the maritime 
c fp^lce bad conducted themselves ; *they 
defended the property of the Com- 
and had brought home valuable 
SHufoes Without loss ; and he therefore 
^ppidered that, as there w ere ample as- 
the compensation ought to be libe- 
He would rather that compensation 
wei^e given to the maritime service for 
their loss, than it should be granted as a 
declaration of embarrassment oh their 
part^ — Mr. Sweet said, if the compensa- 
tion was not proposed by the Court of 
Directors on the ground that they had no 


right to make a claim, he could welt 
understand how they had arrived at the 
scale now proposed. But it could not be 
denied that the maritime Officers were 
entitled to compensation ; and no person 
cou d slate that it Was either liber>tl or 
just. The scale now proposed was not a 
compensation r loss. Any Jury would 
not consider the scale sufficient, and it 
would be a departure from justice, if a 
greater compensation were not granted. 
The young Officers should be compensated 
for the losses they would sustain by 
having thejr means of making a fortune 
snatched from them. The scale pro))osed 
by the Hon, Proprietor (Mr. \Veeding) 
was much too low — full 20 per cent. — The 
Chairman said, he wished to say a few 
words relative to cerlain remarks that had 
fallen from some of the gentlemen pre- 
sent. With respect to the question 
before the Court he should say but a 
few words — the opinions of himself 
and his colleagues were recorded in 
the minute that had been read. He 
stood not there as an advocate. He 
had a solemn duty to perform — to decide 
upon the chiims of all parties — (heiir). 
He would only say a lew words as to the 
question of fact. It had been stated tlr.it 
the assets of the Company amounted to 
from eighteen to twenty millions. Sii C. 
Forbes had, indeed, taken a different 
view of the question. The amount of 
the Company’s assets were likely to realise 
now abuut 14,600,0002, These would, in 
all probability, he the Company’s tangible 
means. The Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Weed- 
ing) states tiuly that it would take 
10,800,0002. to purchase our annuity for 
40 years ; but there was also 2,600,0002. 
requiredato redeem a sum of 12,000,0002. 
at the expiration of the 40 yejrs ; so that 
the balance would be small when it was 
considered that there weie also to be paid 
supei auiiuation allowances and pensions 
equivalent to nearly 500,0002, more. The 
donations and compensations now prij- 
posed would require 430,000/. ; but had 
the scale promulgated in some quarters 
been adopted, not less than 1,160,0002. 
would have been required to provide for 
it. These were large sums, and though 
the Proprietors might desire to give more, 
still the Directors had to consider tliat 
they would have to raise the money from 
the people of India, already very heavily 
distressed, and [paying a landlord’s tax to 
a great amount. He cordially concurred 
in approving of the services of tho mari- 
time Officers. They had skill and scien- 
tific acquirements second to nono; and 
there were gentlemen on the Directors’ 
side of the bar who felt as strongly as 
any of the Proprietors the importance of 
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their services. The Hon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding) had attempted to place the 
Court of Directors in an invidious situa- 
tion as compared -with the wishes of Mr. 
Grant on the subject of compensations. 
He would read a letter from that Hon. 
Gentleman, in which he stated the aggre- 
gate amount of these compensations was 
very large. — (The Hon. Director read the 
letter.) The amended plan of the Court 
of Directors would increase the number 
of Commanders entitled to compensation 
from 32 to 65, and the other officers in 
))roportion. The Court had done every 
thing they could, and he might say, they 
had strained points to give these merito- 
rious servants ample compensation. But 
they must recollect the people of India — 
they were distressed — and appeals to the 
feelings of the Court of Directors were 
daily — nay, almost hourly, made for relief. 
The late failures in Calcutta had added 
to these applications. The Directors had 
considered the question before the Court 
with the greatest possible anxiety. His 
opinion on the subject remained the same. 
The Proprietors might adopt other mea- 
sures, but it must be upon their own res- 
ponsibility. Mr. Mills (a Director) con- 
sidered his Hon. CoUeague(the Chairman) 
had estimated the assets of theCompany 
too high, and he (Mr. Mills) thought that 
rather than call upon the people of India, 
should they be too small, the Proprietors 
ought not to receive any dividends until 
claims were satisfied. He denied that 
the monopoly of the Company had been 
so advantageous as represented, and ho 
would never have consented to a partici- 
pation in a free trade with Chiifh. Mr. 
Weeding shortly replied. The Chairman 
then put the original question, which was 
negatived by a large majority, only four 
of the Proprietors, besides the Directors, 
holding up their hands in favour of it. 
The amendment of Mr. Weeding was 
put and carried. Mr. C. Forbes called 
for a division, which was granted, when 


there appeared — ' 

For Mr, Weeding’s resolution . 50 

Against it 25 

Majority —25 


The Chairman said a ballot had been 
demanded on behalf of the Directors on 
the main question. 

House of Commons f 4th August j 1834.— 
20,0001. were proposed to enable his Ma- 
jesty to direct a trial to be made of an 
experiment to communicate with India, 
by steam navigation. Mr. Charles Grant 
observed, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Hume, that some time since a committee 
had been appointed to enquire into the 
practicability of Steam Navigation to and 
from India. The report of the committee 


applied to two means of communication. 
One route was by the Red Sea, and the 
other by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf. 
The committee had examined these sub- 
jects sedulously, and had come to an 
opinion on these points. They laid down, 
as the baus of their proceedings, that a 
regular and rapid communication was of 
great importance, not only to India, but 
to Great Britain. The experiments which 
had been made during five successive 
seasons, had completely established its 
practicability. The route wou]4 open 
during eight months, but would not be 
practicable during four months of the 
south west monsoons. Measures had 
been taken to establish a communication 
by that route, and it was recommended 
that the expense should be divided be- 
tween India and this country. As to the 
communication by means of the Euphratea 
and the Persiiin Gulf, the committee 
stated that sufficient experiment had not 
yet been made ; but that it appeared clea^ 
from the evidence before them, thatthe^O 
was no physical obstacle to carrying on 
the communication during eight month!, 
but not the other four months when ihe 
river was low. They recommended that 
as between 60,0002. and 70,0002. had beOn 
expended by the East India Company, 
the expense of the navigation by the Eu- 
phrates should be defrayed by the British 
Government. After a large allowance 
for jjqntingcncies, the estimate came to 
20,0001./ and they recommended parlia- 
ment to give^hat sum to make an experi- 
ment on the Euphr.ites. It was clear that 
SDrnc arrangement might be made, so that 
the country might avail itself of the^ 
vantages of both methods of communYoa- 
tion. The navigation by the Red Sea 
would not be available during the months 
June, July, August, and September; the 
navigation of the Euphrates would not he 
available during the months of November, 
December, January, and February, at 
which time the river was the lowest. So 
that during the whole year the steam 
vessels might avail themselves alternately, 
of each method of communication. There 
was no doubt that a regular and rapid 
steam communication was of importance 
to England and India. At present, the 
distance was an obstacle to the communi- 
cation of those inprovements, which were 
taking place with unexampled velocity 
in this part of the world. Whatever 
would facilitate and expedite the com- 
munication, tjius breaking down the 
distance between India and this country, 
must of necessity be of the highest im- 
portance to both, and it was the first duty 
and the interest, as it would be the glory 
of England, to bring India as narrowly 
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in contact as possible with her own 
shores. A question of bo great interest 
as the improvement of India ought not to 
be left to any other hands, but ought to 
be taken up by this country as one of 
national importance; and he would there- 
fore appeal with confidence to the House 
ctf Commons to support him in this 
measure. With regard to the experi- 
ments to be made in reference to the line 
of the Euphrates, they would not inter- 
fere with the communication to be carried 
on by the other route; but he considered 
it the duty of government to watch all 
the chabnels of access, and to make such 
of them available as appeared most ex- 
pedient. He was sure that both coun- 
tries would derive essential advantages 
ftcim the measure now proposed. — Mr. 
Wokingham observed, that the object of 
expediting the communication and facili- 
tating the knowledge of what was passing 
in both countries, was worth ten times 
the amount of money required for the 
purpose.. He anticipated great moral, 
pomical, and mercantile advantages from 
the proposed plans. Mr. Hume was 
haj^y ,that he had drawn from the Right 
Hon. Gentleman his sentiments on the 
esAJect. It had long been the reproach 
of this country that India had been left 
without those advantages which he trusted 
the steps now about to be taken would 
benfer upon that empire as well as upon 
England. He hoped the speech of the 
Right Hon. Gent, was but the prelude to 
measures of substantial advantage. Surely 
if nothing more were done, India ought 
to be placed upon the same footing with 
resist to communication, as our other 
^pBlUions. The present regulations, 
With regard to postage, was a most in- 
'ItAknis obstruction to the intercourse 
that ought to subsist. W’ith respect to 
the passage by the Euphrates, he was not 
himself very singuine as to its. practi- 
mhitity; but, no d('.ubt, it behoved the 
government to make the trial, parficu- 
ii^rty as he understood from the Right 
Hon. Gent, that it was not to stop the 
progi^ss by the Red Sea, but he hoped 
experiments would be conducted in 
most likely to lead to prar- 
results for the benefit both of India 
im^Epgland. Mr Young expressed his 
refgtet that the Right Hon. Gent, did not 
appear to have turned his attention so 
much as appeared to him (Mr. Young) 
desirable to the question, as to the prac- 
tiend^ility of a pasaage by steam round the 
rCapeof Good Hope. He was glad that 
the^xperiments proposed by the govern- 
ment were to be made, although he could 
not say that he entertained very confi- 
dent hopes of their suecess; whereas, 


on the other hand, he was convinced that, 
under the encouragement of the govern- 
ment, Calcutta might be reached by the 
Cape of Good Hope in 75 days, at all 
periods of the year. He hoped the Right 
Hon. Gent, would take this point into 
his consideration. 

August 13.— Colonial Appointments . — 
Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
there would be any objection to the pub- 
lication, from time to time, in the Gazette, 
or in some way, of all colonial appoint- 
ments with an income above a certain 
value. The Noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had stated some time 
ago that he would not object to a plan of 
that kind, but since that time he had 
heard nothing about it. He wished to 
know from his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rice) whether he would have any objec- 
tion,? Mr. Rice said that he would not 
object to the publication of any appoint- 
ment in his department above a certain 
amount, but he did not think it would be 
necessary to publish all the minor ap- 
pointments. 

The Theatres. -^The Italian Opera is 
closed. The incomparable Gmi, who, 
during the entire season, has electrified 
London through the force of her rc- 
splendant emlowinents, shortly lakes her 
leave withRubiniyTamburinit and the other 
“stars’^of the Operatic Corps, for Germany. 

The English Opera, under the aus- 
pices of opened splendidly. 

Nourjahad has drawn brilliant audiences, 
and wo cannot but express our warmest 
wishes tha^ success may still pursue a 
design so eminently national. 

The IJaymaRKET, with Vandenhoff at 
its heatl, is doing much to revive what, 
for some time has so completely drooped 
among us — a taste for the classic spirit 
of the drama. It is saying much for Mr. 
VandenhoiT that his Macbeth is a more 
perfect personation than that of Macready. 

The Victoria has been ruined through 
an injudicious engagement of the pro- 
prietor with a protegd — a Miss Mitford, 
recently here so celebrated for the drama 
of Charles the First. This theatre is 
about pa^siug under the hands of Glossop, 
who will dedicate it in futureto opera per- 
formances. Thocb inge, wo have no doubt, 
will bettei the pr ospects of the house, a.s 
it will, at least, exclude Mr. Cathcait. 

Astley’s, more even than usual, has 
become a centre of very powerful at- 
traction. The Grand Tournament of Lon^ 
don admits of such brilliant equestrian 
array, that its popularity, from the first, 
was certain. It has not, howevet, eclipsed 
the Maseppa, whose wondefrful effseit are 
even still sufficient to eall togclkev ov«r<k 
floiyiBg boats. 
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In this age, so fertile in inventions and 
improvements, our female friends, both 
here and in India, will rejoice to learn, that 
Labern’s Botanic Cream is admirably cal- 
culated to impart a freshness and vigour 
to that chief of Beauty^s Ornaments, the 
Hair. 

Whatever tends to act as a preven- 
tive, or serves to arrest the progress of 
that direful disease the Cholera, pos- 
sesses peculiar claims to public attention, 
and we firmly believe these qualities to 
attach to Woodhouse’s Essence of Ginger, 
a few drops of which, in a glass of wine 
or brandy and water, or any common 
drink, imparts a wholesome and refresh- 
ing warmth to the stomach. 

arrivals of ships — 5th Aug., Ply- 
mouth, Emma Eugene, Tilley, Mauritius, 
2(1 May; 6th, Margate, Sherburne, Cor- 
byn, Bengal, 19th March; Dartmouth, 
Eliza, Harris, N. S. Wales 26th Feb.j 
Ditto, Orientin, Oden, Batavia; Cowes, 
Juno, Moybourg, Batavia, 15th March; 
7ih, Deal, Pacific, Hill, South Seas; 
Ditto, Brothers, Gibson, South Seas ; 
9th^ Romney, Ann Baldwin, Crawford, 
Bengal, 24th March ; lOth, Portsmouth, 
Severn, Braithwaite, Bengal, i6th March ; 
Downs, Hindostan, Redman, Bengal, 
25th March; Jersey, Duncan Gibb, 
Donal, Bjmbay, 23d March; 12th, Brigh- 
ton, Fortune, Currie, Bengal, 20th March; 
Bristol, Arabian, Boult, Mauritius, 8th 
May ; Liv(jrpool, Galednni:^ Stroyan, 
Bombay; Ditto, Lord Althorp, Sproul, 
Bengal, 18th March; Ditto, Lady East, 
Snnciian, Batavia; 13th, Ditto, Renown, 
M’Leod, Bengal, 2Cth March; Ditto, 
Scotia, Watson, N. S. Wales*; 14th, 
Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Bengal, 
22d March: 16th, I. O. W., Henry, 
Bunney, N. S. Wales, l2th June ; 18th, 
Liv»'Tpool, Caledonia, Stroyan, Bombay, 
1st Apiil; Ditto, Colombia, Patterson, 
Bombay, 9th April; Dover, Lucy, Wat- 
son, Singapore, 19th Mdrch ; Falmouth, 
Brauken Moor, Crosby, Mauritius, 27th 
April; Penzance, Peiu, Graham, Ceylon, 
13th March; 22d Portsmouth, Mary Ann, 
Jacks, Mauritius, 9th March ; 23d. Downs, 
Japan, May, South Seas, 9th March ; 
Liverpool, Asia, Tonge, Bengal, 18th 
March ; Salcomb, Sumatra, Eolina, 
Batavia, 18th March. 

/v,4RItIVALS OF PASSENGERS — Per Htfl- 
dtiiftiin /ram Bengal — Mrs. Crawford and 
three children ; Mrs. Younghusband, and 
three children ; Mrs. Porter, and six 
children ; Mrs. Royce, Capt. Crawford 
B. Arty, Thos. Younghusband, Esq., W. 
Porter, Esq., of Penang, R. C. Clinton, 
Esq., of New York, A. Lamie, Esq., of 
Paris, four servants . — Per Sei<ern from 
Bengal— Mrs. Mitchell, and three chil- 


dren; Mr. Forbes, Lieut, llauiilton, M* 
E. R., Mrs. Dixon; Lieut. Col. DovotPn, 
Mrs. Doveton, from St. Helena.-4.-Pefr « 
Emma Eugene from Mava^itius — Capt* 
Terry, and three Miss Terras, Capt.; 
James Talbert, Mr. Legg, Mr. Paris, Mr. 
Batewell, Mr. Pressler, Mr. Bolton^ R.N, 
—Per Victorine from BeitgaZ— Mr. and 
Mrs. Jouy, Lieut. Sweetman, M. 16tU 
Lancers, Dr. Fuliarton, B. Est., Ens, 
Grant, B. N.I., Lieut. Laudon. B. N. L, 
Mr. M. Lemont, Mr. Hume, Mast. Les-^ 
tiboudois— P«- Zenobia from Bengal-** 
Lady Ryan, two Miss Ryans, Mrs. Van- 
rennen, Hon. Sir E. Ryan, Capt. Van-*- 
rennen, Mr. and Mrs. Lawler, Miae 
Broadfield, six children, five servantst 
landed at Cape ; Mrs. Grsamc, Miss Scotty 
Hon. Sir. J. Franks, Rev. Mr. ScheyiMM 
gel, from Cape, Lieut. Barrel!, 
Graeme, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Farmer, tW 
children, three servants, Mrs. Pettit^g(|4| 
Mr. Adams — Per Ann from New 
Wales — James Wright, Esq., Mrs. Wrlghty 
and three children, Mr. 11. Govetif Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Clarkson. Dr. Leonard^ 
Mr, Warner, Mr. Nash. 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS. — 30th ^Utt©, 
Downs, Comet, Surfien, Mauritius; 3r<i 
July, Greenwich, Kyle, Fletcher, Bexigal; 
5th Liverpool, Dauntless, Pjiider, 
Downs, Breton, Purker> Ceylon— 6th Liv- 
erpool, Zeno, Lawson, Batavia; Dowusi 
Governor Harcourt, Doutty, N. S. Whies j' 
Downs.^' W illiam Sowerby, Launceston) 
Downs, Catharine, Ann, Algoa Bay — 7th 
Portsmouth, Lord llungetford, FBrcia«* 
harson, Bengal — 9th Downs, Marquis qf 
Ha5tiugs,Clarkson, Bombay— 10th Downs* 
Hero of Malown, Smith, Bombay ; Downs, 
Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, Ceylon; hlrtr 
pool, Hindoo, Lothian, Bombay— Ijth 
Liverpool Fergusson, Young, Bengal) 
Deal, Howard, Spark, Cape ; Downs; 
Manchester, Brown, Mauritius; Downs, 
Arabian, Gildaway, Mauritius ; Downs, 
David Scott, Owen, N. S. Wales — ,12th 
Weymouth, Rhnda, Hurst, Launceston — 
15th Lizard, Margaret, Johns, N.S. Wales ; 
P(>rt^moiith, Morley, DougUs, Bombay; 
Pi^rtsmouth, Malabar, Tucker, Bombay — 
16th Downs, Chas.Carton, Cbristall,Cape ; 
Liverpool, Cervantes, Hughes, Cape ; Liv- 
erpool, Frank, Searight, Bengal ; D('wns, 
Children, Durochcr, N. S. Wales — I7lh 
Downs, Penyard Park, Middleton, Mau<* 
ritius; Deal, London, Ball, Mauritius ; 
18th Portsmouth, Ilo.^gloy, Bailey, N.S. 
Wales; Portsmouth, Geo. Hihbejt, Live- 
say, N. S. Walori ; 19th Liverpool, Annan- 
dale. Hill, Tlombay ; 21st Liveiqjqol, 
William, McCleverlj, Mtuiilla; Liver- 
pool, Tickler, Lowden, Batavia; Liver- 
pool, Trinculo, Hesse, Chimi ; Liverpool, 
Lawrence, Gill, Bengal; 22nd Downs, 
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Mathesoq, Hobart Town; Downs, 
^jrab, Farrior, Mauritius ; Downs, Ante- 
4ierpe Adaoit, St. Helena; Downs, William 
' Dasridson, N. S. Wales; Downs, 

f'SQliWagr, Proctor, Mauritius; 19th Pqrts- 
tneuth) London , W imble, Bengal ; Downs, 
* fifittannia, Leith, Cape ; Downs, Glenal- 
yon, Brown, Cape ; Downs, l^yne. Brown, 
Mauritius; Downs, Duke of Bedfotd, 
Boreen, Bengal; Downs, Catherine, Wal- 
ford. Cape; Downs, Singapore, Cargill, 
Batavia.— -1st August, Liverpool, Lady 
•dordoti, Harmer, Bombay — 2nd Oreen- 
wfcl\,*" Howard, Hatton, Manilla — 4th 
Downs, Lady Raffles, Pollock, Bombay — 
Downs, Auriga, Chalmers, Van Die- 
^ ynan’s Land — 7ih Liverpool, Amity, 

> Mauritius — lOthDowns, Guardian, 

^ fd^se, N. S* Wales ; John Craig, Currie, 

.is. Wales; John Pirie, Adams, St. 
elena; Eveline, Jamiesoti, Van Die- 
iMbn’$Xand; Liverpool, Bland, Callan, 
J9e|^gal; Portsmouth, Britomart, Mac*' 
dbna^, Van Dieman*s Land and N. S. 
JYS’lfes— -11th Portsmouth, Duke of Nor- 
tbumbqtland, Pope, Bengal— 12th Green- 
wich, Shepherdess, Glasgow, Batavia— 
16th .Liverpool, Edinburgh, Lyell, Van 
DiHoiaB’s Land and N. S. Wales ; Eliza- 
beth, Cape and Algoa Bay ; Ports- 

moillthj Rose, j^rrow, Cape and India— 
19th Downs, Wellington, Liddell, Cape 
and J^adras— 2l8t Do. Augustus, Dixon, 
*lMraumiu8— Greenwich, Fergus, Mason, 
Bengal — Sheerness, Henry PorcheH', — — 
N. B, '^’'ale8-^24th Liverpool, Euphrates, 

> Hi^ay,^ ' l^ngal s Australis* Forrester, 

^ SataviB, Manilla aUd China — 26th Downs, 

. Eleanor, Havelock, Ascension, Mauritius 



Regal Admii-ai, Fotheringham, N. S« 
Wwes; Diadem, Airth, Algoa Bay; 
' Djamobd, Garroway, Ascension ; Madras 
Beach, Cape' and Madras. 

MARRIAGES. — 25th March, at St. 
Qeoige*8, Hanover-sq., J. G. Boys, Esq, 
second son of the Rev. E. Buys, late senior 
chaplain at St. Helena, to Mary Anne, 
^ughler of G. Chambers, Esq. of Bre^p- 
^n— Ist August, at St. Marylebone, A. 
Johnston, Esq. Jun., M. P., to Priscilla, 
eldest daughter of T. F. Buxton, Esq., 
M. P. 1 — 2d, at Lambeth, Mr. John Idle, 
of Walworth, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
J.^Earran, Esq., secretary to the E. I. D. 
Company— 6frh« at Bath, Major A. Grafton, 
25tn regt. Bonibay N. I., to Mary Nichol- 
son, eldest* daughter ef the late W. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., of Demerfra— At St. 
Mary's Church, J. Kennedy, Esq., H. 
Majesty’s Seprftbty of Legation at the 
Conit of Naples, son of the Hon. R. 
Kennedy, anp* nephew of the Marquis of 
AilsAi to Am(^lia Maria, only dai;^htcr oi 


S. Briggs, Es»q., of Alexandria — ^At St. 
George’s, Ilanover-sq., R. Cockerell, Esq., 
son of Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., to 
the Hon. Miss Foley, sister of Lord Foley 
—7th, at Kingston, W. Watts, Esq., late 
of Madras, to Frances Elizabeth, youngeilt 
daughter of the late Lieut Ross, R. N., 
and sister of Commissioner Ross, C. B., 
Plymouth — I2th, at Topsham Church, 
E. H. Donnithome, Esq,, of the 16th 
Lancers, son of James Donnithome, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Elizabeth Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Inte Rev. G. 
Moore, rector of Sowton— At St George’s, 
Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. W. H. Kemm, 
Bengal Army, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late John Dolhcl, Esq,, of Jersey — 
At Hammersmith, W. McNair, Esq., E. I. 
Company’s Service, to Charlotte Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
B thie — 14th, at Kensington, Mr. J. M. 
Geary, of Lichfield, New South Wales, 
to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Hall, of Kennington — 18th, 
at St. John’s church, Evan Lloyd, Esq. of 
Liverpool, and late of Bombay, to Sarah 
Louisa, 6th daughter of £. Mumfnrd, 
Esq. of London— 19th, at Cheltenham, 
Jas. Horne, Esq. of Cumberlaud-street, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the late C. 
Whalley, Esq. of Calcutta — 20th, at 
Bryanston-square, W. Sheffield, Esq. late 
of Madias Civil Service, to Jane Berkeley, 

' daughter of Col. G. Cooper, Bengal Army 
—21st, at Qlewer, S. W. A 11 way Esq. of 
North Niblev, to Jessy Violet Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. J. 
Veitch, 15th regt. N. I. 

RiRTHS. — In Connaught-squarc, the 
Udy of Otpt, G. Probyn, of a son. 

DEATHS.— 29th June, at sea, on his 
passage from St. Helena, Gilbert, son of 
the Rev, G. Malcolm, Rector of Toden- 
ham — 28th July, at Tenby. Lieut. Col. 
E. Voyle, late of Bengal Arm> — 1st Aug. 
in London, Katharine, wife of Maj -Gon. 
John Ross, Lieut.-Gov. of Guernsey, and 
only daughter of Sir R. Biownrigg, Bart. 
— 3rd, in London-street, G. Lowden, 
Esq. formerly of the Mauritius— 6th, 
drowned, Mr. B. R. Gregory, of the Ex- 
aminer’s Office, East India House — 8th, 
in Somerset-street, General Sir John 
Doyle, Bart. G. C. B. K. C. Governor of 
of Charlemont, Colonel of the 87th regt. — 
9th, at East Barnet, by a fall from a 
chaise, Lieut. Col. Sir David Ogilby, late 
of the Madras Army — 2 1st, at Great 
Yarmouth, Barbara, widow of G. D. 
Guthrie, Esq. late of Bengal Civil Service 
-^Lately, at the Dingle^Benk, nearLiverr 
pool, Marearet, wife of £. Cromer, Esq. 
and daughter of Z. Macaulsy, Esq.— 22d, 
in Stamfordi'Stree . West, G. Potter, Esq. 
of the India Hous^. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST; OR INDIA, 
RUSSIA, AND PERSIA. 

The so|||Mj|ty supposed to hare been established, and in 
the present day exercised, by Great Britain over the East is the 
subject of envy to the several nations of the world. A subject 
of such envy to others, what is it to Britain ? This is a ques- 
tion which will occupy us. 

Let it be confessed, Great Britain has ever evinced an utter 
incapability of appreciating* the gig'antic theme. She has never 
understood what India is to the nature of the link subsisting^ 
between them. The possession of India is a word on the lips 
indeed of every Englishman ; it is a vaunt that gratifies the 
pride — it is a jingling phrase, whose hollow murmur returns a 
pleasing echo to his ear. But it is in the sound he rejoices, the 
signification is the point which escapes him. In proof of this 
assumption what are t|je elements of that system so gorg*e- 
ously termed — the sovereignty of Great Britain over the East I 
If our assumption were inaccurate would the elements of that 
system be monstrous and insane as they are ? would that system 
continue the tissue that it is of rapine, despotism and spolia-" 
tion? Great Britain is incapable of appreciating the greatness of 
the subject, or she would have bestowed on it that attention 
which would have resulted in rendering herself glorious, and all 
Asia— free ! She would not have rivetted the chains of Hin- 
dustan, but have defied tyranny to the work of preserving them ; 
she would have sent up a shout that the East — the East — the 
clime of the first-born of literature, and science, and civili- 
zation, had emerged from bondage to liberty, and respired in 
the atmosphere of a new and almighty morn of regeneration and 
peace. This is what England ought to have-not what she 
has done ; what she has done is written in blood— with the 
characters of the sword ! 

Ea%t India and Col. Mag. Vol. vm. No, 47, Oct. 2 C 
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U, however, the sovereignty of the East be a subject of vaunt 
to have obtained, it must have been an object of ambition to re- 
tain. Is the latter possible ? England dreams on, imagining a 
chance to the conivavy impossible ; never was any bigotry so 
intense as the bigotry of prejudice ; it is this bigotry that 
plunges us into so many delusions. There are the scribblers of 
the hour who preach up alarm at the external invasion of our 
rule over India ; they profess a horror of Russia, a dread of the 
designs of that barbaric monster. This is crude, s^^de a very 
child might be prepared against it. A child wouffl^roe, that of 
two enemies the more fearful is he who has advanced into the 
very bosom of the territory; that the other who might advance, 
but who has not indeed moved a step even to its frontier is for 
the present, at least, an object of no terror, comparatively not 
worthy of a care. When, therefore, writers instance Russia as 
the enemy of our dread, they forget that a greater tfian Russia 
is there ; they forget that the enemy wc have more, and above 
all to fear is — India, India in herself, in her own bosom. 
Writers who suggest the scheme of raising Persia into a 
stockade, of running a line of fortitication along the Asiatic 
limits, at least of the Russian empire, must have permitted their 
minds to have become stuUitied through the preposterous pro- 
cess of their own extravagant cogitations. * Shall the barbarism 
of Russia effect, what the enlightenment of Britain was no more 
than able to accomplish ? ,^^Shall Russia succeed in bending a 
vorld beneath^its joke, that is on the eve of laughing at the 
sway of England ? The Hindostan of the nineteenth century, 
let us be admonished, is not the Hindostan of former centuries 
No Mahomed, the Ghaynivede, could carry fire and devasta- 
tion into it now. That day is passed ! In spite of all our ma- 
chinations to the contrary yet a has grown uf) in India, 
a public which will brifig the question to the test, shall India 
be enslaved that Britain may preserve the eclat of her 
sovereignty over us, ^or enfranchised that the millions which 
tread our soil may combine and add their energies to the work 


+ Vide, United Service Journal for \Sep\, 1834, called “India, Ilussia, 
and Persia, and signed “ An^Ofiicer of the Company.” 
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of universal moral and political felicity ? The tjnemy then, if 
enemy it can be so accounted, is India. To talk of Russia, and of 
her contending* with us, the possession of Asia is a delirium ; to 
erect barriers to the advance of Russia is to g’ive ourselves to the 
influence of wine, a deleterious drug*, which had upset all the 
bases of reason and rationality. ^ We wish to maintain, not 
maintain, but prolong* our sovereigrity over Asia, we must fight, 
let us depend upon it, not against Russia, but against our own 
evil and abominable policy. India will be free, tlirough us, or 
against us ; it is the mode only that is optional. 

Have we done any thing to cement the afl'ections of India ? 
Have we enhanced her prosperity, contributed to her happiness ? 
No, but we have given her wretchedness and wisdom at the 
same time. We have brought her under our power, but we have 
revealed to her the secret of controverting that power. Tyranny 
x?annot flourish for ever, like all else in nature it carries with it 
the seeds of its own decay. In this reflection there is beautiful 
consolation, it instils a balm into the soul ! India has the spec- 
tacle of Europe before her ; she has a knowledge of its several 
systems of rule. Those countries, she observes, which are most 
free, are those which are most ennobled. France, she sees, is 
the rival of Britain herself ; also, that she is so, through the me- 
dium of her political institutions, that her government is repre- 
sentative, that her people are their own law^makers. On the 
contrary, Russia she perceives, governed by the same principle 
by which herself is governed — the sword — is in^barbarism ! That " 
Spain and Portugal, too, are in states of horrible degradation, 
and Italy, under the will of Austrian dictatorship, grovelling as 
the dust. These things India has before her, and it is impossi- 
ble they should have escaped her observation. There is yet 
another fact which sho must have cagerly^rasped. What is 
this, but the instance of America ? America, even as herself, 
w;as*the slave of Britain ! Scarcely is it credible, yet is it fact. 
Let India enquire, what is America now? Even, the rival of 
Britain ! There is something startling in this truth. Can 
India revert to it, without a strange and burning emotion ? 
From comparing the States of Europe with one another, she 
has, of course, come to compare them with herself. The 
result staggers her ; could it do otherwise when she contrasts 
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her stupendous resources with their contemptible means of 
greatness, and their actual power with her own impotence I The 
conaciousness of degradation becomes the first step, then, to its 
cure. India has advanced this step ; she is working, however, 
slowly, yet surely to its second — what is that, but freedom from 
the subjugation of Britain ? 

In what light shall we regard those then, who, at such a 
crisis speak to us of the designs of Russia ? Docs not the insanity 
of the proceeding at once fall upon .us in its force ? Organise 
an army in Persia, say they, to protect India ; and do this, not 
with the immense plunderings of the blessed company of Indian 
legislators, but with the money of the British people, in other 
words, lei the conduct of the affair rest with the colonial de- 
partment of the government, and be brought to bear on a scale 
of the most ample, or least measuring expenditure! Convert 
Persia, in fact, into a British arsenal! Very facile surely, and 
for a very remunerative purpose — to protect India, to preserve 
India to our sceptre — India, who has it already in her ambition, 
to crush that sceptre into incalculable atoms ! And, preserve 
India, for whom— for what ? for Britain nationally concerned ! 
how outrageous the falsehood ! No, not for Britain, but 
for a small, miserable handful of mercenary monopolists, not 
even Englishmen, but Dutch stock jobbers, Spanish swindlers, 
and Russian, yes Russian mountebanks and serf drivers ! And 
for this all-exalted purpose, levy arfnies, civilize a despotism 
into a free state, lavish British gold in torrents like Niagara, 
blast the happiness of a hundred million human beings, and make 
the very name of England a blister, or a scorn, or a reproach from 
East to West, from the North Pole to the South. Admirable 
invention ! Admirable device in politics ! Sage statesmanship 
of the nineteenth century, worthy legislative aptitude in “ An 
officer of the company 

The sovereignty of Asia has been so long to us an 6mpty 
boast, that there is but time left to enquire how the good re- 
sulting from it might be real. We assert that India will never 
benefit so long as she remains the victim which she is. Her im- 
poverishment can never enrich us. It is not by draining away 
lakhs for the emolument of individuals ; not by rendering her 
amazing resources available only to the grasp of a few sordid 
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speculators that Britain can derive advantage. The last charter, 
we aver, is an aggravation only of the tremendous flagitiousness 
of the former charters: a means of burdening India more, in a 
pecuniary sense, and of tying the cords of her bondage closer in 
a political sense. That charter must be swept away as the 
sine qua non of the retention of our power over her for a single 
quarter of a century. They who know India best will acknow- 
Icdgre this, it is an unanswerable assertion, founded on facts 
evident to mathematical demonstration. Relaxation of her fis- 
cal system was her first want. Can this be effected under the 
terms of the recently modelled charter? We know, it cannot. 
Even a higher rate of tribute must be exacted,or where will be the 
dividend — the precious lOj percent. ? Mr. Grant has guaranteed 
it in the name of England ; if India cannot supply it, what is 
the alternative ? We interrupt ourselves not to answer. Be- 
sides, it was the company’s China trade that liquidated the pub- 
lic expenses of India. At least, the company, asserted this, 
did they not? And esteeming the honour of that assertion, in 
what impossible circumstances does it not place, at this epoch the 
position of India. The unparellclled severities of her fiscal system 
relaxed, the next desideratum was encouragement to her agri- 
culture. This encouragement supposed two provisions ; first, 
laws for the protection of property ; secondly, improvements 
over the to])ical face of the country, ranking under the classifi- 
cation of roads, canals, Ijridges, to those other innumerably di- 
verse modes of enhancing the value of estates, and accelerating 
the progress of general cultivation. Now, the latter we are 
aware could only ensue through the direct instrumentality of 
British means — through colonization of India by Englishmen— 
through British enterprise, skill, capital, and industry. Does 
the charter open the field for colonization ? No. 

It is a truth universally familiar, that both Indian commerce 
and Indian manufactures have been destroyed by U8- The con- 
sequence operates in the bosom of Hindostan herself; it has 
thrown immense masses of her population out of employ ; these 
wander forth victims to a miserable destitution. This is a 
feature, amidst the vast accumulation of her other sufferings, 
that can never bo overlooked. Tbe remedy was within grasp. 
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and yet it has been disregarded ! the remedy was to direct her 
energies into other channels — into that of agriculture, and the 
various subsidiary ones arising from it. But the agricultural, 
like the other industrial sources of India, have been scorned : 
what her Cormorant-despots yearned after was the dead, not 
the living riches, gold which glittered to the eye, but vanished 
in the grasp. Thus India became the prey of the most aggra- 
vated species of evil, to sordid appetite, by which every natural 
sympathy is extinguished. 

With the other prospects of which India looked to the reali- 
zation, at the term of the last expiration of the charter, was 
undoubtedly the emancipation of her Press, '' If we have 
wrongs let us,*" say the Hindoos, at least alleviate them by 
the freedom of communicating them to one another; do not 
deny us, at least, this boon.’" There is no clause in the 
charter replying to the supj)lication ; the Press of India, even 
under circumstances more urgently calling for its freedom, is 
still enslaved ! The spirit of a Malcolm, it may be said, still 
animating the theory of our iron rule."’ 

Such, then, being the prospects of India, for a period, as it is 
intended, of forty years ! has she any motive but to summon her 
might about her, and bid defiance to British sovereignty ere the 
revolution of a quarter cycle add the wrinkles of later woes to 
her brow ? Has she any motive but to trample on the yoke 
which galls her, and to throw her slavery to the winds ? And 
i^while this is^in progress, silently, but certainly in progress, shall 
Great Britain be inveigled into schemes for exhausting her 
treasure in promoting the hopes of individuals, in equipping 
armies, and after allowing Poland to stream with the rich 
blood of her heroism, commence a struggle with Russia, for 
the arid hills and burned up deserts of barbarism-ridden Persia ? 
Shall Britain do this, and be a scoff, a jibe ? 

If Britain have treasure to lavish, and, without a doubt, trea- 
sure to overflowing, actually she possesses, let her assign it to 
an object worthy of the greatness of the age and of herself — 
viz., a facilitated intercourse between Europe and the East. 
Instead of twenty thousand, let her pour out pounds, and riches 
adequate to the exig-encics of such a splendid design, and instead 
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of frittering away moments in, questioning the perils of one route, 
let her embrace that which the experience of navigation has 
ascertained to be guarded from them, and free to the widest 
scope of enterprise. Steam communication with the countries 
of the East wlil be, at all events, in results less ludicrous than 
a blockade of the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 


ON THE ABORIGINES OF NEW HOLLAND. 

To which of the five varieties of the human race, into which 
Blumenbach, then Laurence, and others, in whole hosts of the 
philosophers of the day, have divided the great family of man. 
belong the multifarious tribes jieopling the shores and wastes 
of New VJolland ? The question has been often asked, but to 
an end so little satisfactory, that it has left many minds in scep- 
ticism whctlier they derive their origin from any of those 
branches, or are a genus, new, distinct, and, indeed, indigenous 
to the very regions they are now met prowling over. Whence 
did they come — wlience could they come ? Are they of Asiatic, 
American, Ethioi>iaii , or European derivation ? If so, what in 
their aspect, language, traditions, customs, assimilates them to 
any of those orders, or aifords an instance where solid reason 
could justify the most feeble comparison ? 

The New Hollander is the last link in the chain of humanity ; 
with him it terminates ; we grope in the dark, tracing aught 
beyond him. How’ singular the view he enables one to take of 
the faculties of the species in the first cradle of their incipi- 
ency. How strange the distance that separates him from the 
developed powers of the European ! Yet, the New Hollander is 
not quite beyond the pale of the sympathy of the ranks in civili- 
zation ; he can smile, he can look joyous, his eye has become 
moist with tears, his aflections are capable, of being enkindled, 
he has children, and he cherishes tlicrn ; there are the patriarchs 
of his tribe that he looks up to with unconscious reverence ; he 
is unsophisticated ; the little light that dawns over the drear 
caverns of his moral nature, at least, is not dimmed by super- 
stition ; he erects temples to no God ; in the darkness of his 
freedom he w^anders forth, quailing before no invisible, inward 
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power; shrinking^ from no shadow; careless of the past, and 
without consternation for the future. The lig^htning-, indeed, ter- 
rifies him, and as it comes he creeps away into the gloom of some 
sea-hollowed cave ; and the thunder do*ubtless makes his heart 
faint, and his mutterings low ; but its peal lost among the hills, 
his dismay vanishes, and its memory returns neither as a menace 
nor a denouncement. The New Hollander, then, is blinded by 
no bigotries ; superior, at least, to the earth’s fanatics, he raises 
no altars, that he may pour out upon them the libation of his 
brother’s blood ; he is possessed by no demon of hate to the 
tribes he meets daily in his course ; he reviles them not as. here- 
tics, execrates them not because the Deity of their worship is 
not his. 

The New Hollander is a savage, without the faintest tincture 
of the cruelty of the savage. The first impulses of his nature 
bave ever exhibited themselves in kindliness. He caresses even 
his dog with a look of pity and condolence. But he is a savage 
in the paucity of his wants ; he has no desires, no call beyond 
the gratification of his present hunger and thirst. Like the 
bushman of Africa, he provides no shelter from the inclemency 
of the season He lives under the barque of trees, or beneath 
the shelving of rocks. The kangaroo is the epicurean morceau 
of his repast; in its absence he feeds ori moss, or worms, and at 
times the mere foliage and stems of trees. This extremity, how- 
ever, occurs when he is a wanderer through the inland forests of 
his domain ; when he wends hia way along the coasts, he luxu- 
riates on a redundance of delicious fish. In his search for this 
dainty, he is dexterous, and may rank as an angler of scientific 
attainment ; he is assisted, too, by women, who afterwards share 
with him equally in the spoil — a characteristic trait of his supe- 
rior urbanity to all other grades in savage life. What the New 
Hollander has become from contact with the refuse of a Bri- 
tish population is a further question. That with a larger evi- 
dence of his humanity, his fiercer and more malevolent passions 
have been called into action, there is no doubt. He has learned 
the language and the habits of the most dissolute of Europeans, 
but this is no argument against his capacity of improvement 
On the contrary, it is a demonstration of the fact, setting to 
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the h^'pothesis that he is an unimprovable, incapable, inert 
mass of brute, without an admixture of the qualities of human 
nature. But it is a race which we of the nineteenth century 
have seen, but of which no evidence may exist to gratify the 
curiosity of posterity. A hard-hearted policy is fast effecting 
the ruthless work of their extermination, and in Van Dieman's 
Land, more especially, they have been swept away, till scarce 
a vestige of them greets the eye. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Lord W. Bentinck's term of governorship being on the eve of 
expiration, active negociations are already on foot relative to 
the election of a new Viceroy over our Indian presidencies- 
Among the candidates put forward as likely to succeed his lord- 
ship are — The Duke of Richmond, Lord Palmerston, Lord Dur- 
ham, Earl Munster, and Mr. C. Grant. 

Of these, there is one whom we might be inclined to single 
as worthy of the distinguished honour, and probable to fulfil the 
arduous functions of that exalted station with an accession of 
credit to himself, and benefit to the millions whom it would 
bring under his guidance. This is Lord Durham. Lord Durham 
stands alone, the only naan of the day fit for the helm of such a 
government. Let us inquire what is the aspect, at this moment, 
of our Asiatic political landscape? Dark, let it be replied, and 
troublous enough. WhaV is its state of parties? Anarchical; 
never in any period or condition of society was it more so. The 
influence which has effected this, is the weak, plodding, pulse- 
less, stubborn, unenergetic career of Lord Bentinck. No one, 
has looked into the circumstances of India, will doubt the 
former, and none cognizant of the events of his lordship’s admi- 
nistration, can refuse assent to the latter. The highest antici- 
pations were entertained of his lordship, but he has disappointed 
them. Lord Bentinck is a whig, and whig, of course, signifies 
whatever is contemptible in theory and disgustful in practice- 
Whig politics for India, less than for any other order of things 
under heaven, will answer. Lord Bentinck is obnoxious to 
the civilians of the service, from his pretensions to the, impos- 
sible to be defined, school of aoi-doieant ** constitutional libe~ 

* c 2 
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rah ; be is hateful to the military, from the robbery to which 
basely he lent himself the instrument in the affair of the half- 
batta\** and he is obnoxious, not only obnoxious but hateful ; 
not only hateful, but insufferable, to the countless myriads of 
the whole body of the natives, from the officious zeal with 
which, from the first, he pretended to espouse their cause, and 
the shameless treachery with which, to the last, he has repudi- 
ated it. Even the liberals of Calcutta, and even the syco})hant 
and dribbler, and straitened heart, and straitened intellect of 
that Coryphoeus of the Calcutta liberals — the Tlurkaru, al 
leng^th had turned its tail upon, trailing* over him the fetid 
slime of its obloquy and abuse. Lord Eentinck professed to set 
Ihe press of Bengal fuee; but his whiggism oozing out at 
every joint of hiwS administration, it was his first act to goad it 
by puerile threatenings of prosecution, and then incarcerate it 
under heavier restraints. What Lord Bentinck, in his eastern 
rule, has done of ill is very facile to call into array ; but what 
of good, puzzles the judgment for the adduction of a solitary 
illustration. The abolition of the suttee rite, was by an ordi- 
nance, it is true, of his government, but to no government let 
the merit of that act redound, while lives the memory of the il- 
lustrious Ram Mohun Roy ; like Catholic emancipation, by the 
Duke of Wellington, its abolition was a necessity of the times, 
accelerated by the ardourof that great philanthropical champion, 
whose name we cite. The abolition of that rite was the work, 
then of any save Lord Bentinck ; it was an act which must have 
passed the Bengal legislature before, had accident postponed 
his lordship^s then arrival at the seat of government. Of any 
other measure worthy to win upon our regard, not a vestige ex- 
ists. It was a period of peace, when a great principle of re- 
form might have been carried through the entire spirit of the 
governing system, but his Lordship was incompetent to such a 
purpose of energy, and such an action of magnanimity ; ho al- 
lowed years to melt under the sorry sway of a lethargic, blight- 
ing, and intolerant sceptre, blasting all men to despair, ani- 
mating none to hope, protracting the horrors of a fiscal 
scheme, without parallel, for the ingenuity of its torturings, of 
a judicial regime without precedent for the enormity of its in- 
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Ilictioii or injustice, and of a polity, in its universal character, 
stamped with the features of a sullen, dark, and malevolent des- 
potism. To reg^ret that such an epoch is at its dose, would 
be infatuation or fraud. 

But it is to the subject of his successor that wo no .v adilri ss 
ourselves. With regard to the lirst on our list, or rather on that 
of the government, viz., the Duke of Richmond, the mere idea 
of the appointment of such a man to such a post is preposterous. 
In the name of heaven, what capacity for th^ rule of such an 
empire has his Grace evinced? That he hast operated certain 
beneficial alterations in the administration of his post oftlee 
duties has nothing to say to the fitness of his character for the 
government of India. Besides, it is not only the existence of 
proof that rises against him, but of positive: in the 
last session of the reformed parliament the Duke of Richmond 
opposed, successive measures of the most salutary tendency sent 
up to the Peers, by the united voice of the House of Commons, 
The Duke of Richmond protested against the amelioration of the 
criminal code; on that subject his resistance, above all, was the 
most strenuous. Is his Grace of Richmond, then, the rightful 
successor in the brilliant sole of wielding the sceptre of the 
East ? 

Again, Lord Palmerston — the very thought is a paralysis ? 
What, Lord Palmerston supreme ruler of India! A man who 
has uj)set the whole foreign relations of the British empire; a 
weak, vain, irresolute^, inllated, curl-scented aristocrat, without 
a particle of the strong intellect of a rough-shod jogg-ing-on' 
John Bull, or even the dignity of genuine toryism. Lord Pal- 
merston, indeed ! the government might as well talk of Lord 
EUenborough I 

But next, and comes the Earl of Munster. The son of a 
King; forsooth, then a prodigy Beit so, but Lord Munster 
will not play the cute of Governor of India. The Earl of 
Munster has fought campaigns in India, and written a book on 
India ; but, for all this. Lord Munster is not the .man, under a 
political joint stock, 10^ per cent, company of Leodenhall- 
strect directors to give the local impulsion to such a gre?it and 
intricate machine us that of our government over India. If the 
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hope have illumined the hereditary dullness of the horizon of 
his Lordship^s niind^ let him fly from the illusion^ for ignis 
Jatuus it must be to allow him on to a sloug’h of disappointment 
or dismay. 

Finally, and the personage on the tapis is the present presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. No, rather let the rule of Lord 
W. Bentinck live and be extended to an eternal epoch, than that 
Charles Grant be summoned to convert the solemnity of such a 
calling into the farthest modifleations of the ridiculous and gro‘ 
tesque. Who is it will presume to give to Charles Grant — 
India ? Who will venture to breathe the suggestion even on 
desert air? It is impossible! Let every act of his Board career 
be advanced, and not an act but will array itself against him. 
It is impossible ! Never can Charles Grant, at least, become 
the curse (greater than he already is) of a hundred millions of 
the human race. 

We recur again, then, to our first choice, as the only appro- 
priate representative of British Majesty in Hindostan, viz.. 
Lord Durham. The question, how^ever, is, will this Nobleman 
accept, should the seals of that high office be proflered to him ? 
As the flood-tide of public opinion now set§ in, it is the premier- 
ship of England, that seems so nearly on the eve of being ac- 
corded to him ? The preference, perhaps, could cost him no 
hesitation in point of choice, but still, India, let his Lordship 
not overlook is a splendid field, and worthy, doubtless, of the 
^ scope of the most transcendent genius that ever fell to the lot of 
the most consummate statesman. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Our determination to expose and drag before the bar of public 
opinion in this country, all such acts of injusti e, oppression, and 
persecution on the part of those in the exercise of authority, in 
our Eastern possessions, has been sufficiently evidenced by the 
proofs which our pages, from the first commencement of our la- 
bours amply afford ; and in this spirit we have boldly and fear- 
lessly brought forward certain late proceedings o f Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan the Commander-in-chief at Madras, in our two last 
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numbers ; scandalous and outrageous in their character, and cal- 
culated to diminish and impair that confidence and good-will 
which should ever exist between an army and its chief. 

We have already alluded to the case of young Hiern, who 
fell a victim to the malignant and vindictive spirit under which 
he was consigned by Sir R. O’Callaghan to disgrace and degra- 
dation, in defiance of two acquittals, pronounced by those who 
were appointed to try him. In spite of these acquittals Sir 
Robert, for reasons which cannot be considered in any way jus- 
tifiable, under a plea of referring the matter to the Court of 
Directors, suspends the officer legitimately acquitted y and sends 
him to reside in some distant part of the country. — Good God ! 
Is this a power really possessed by Commanders-in-cliief/ It it 
is, what officer of the whole Indian Army, if unfortunately he 
he happens not to be in favor at Head Quarters, can insure to 
himself any certainty of not being, at one time or other, held up 
to public scorn, to degradation and to ruin, pending a refer- 
ence to the Court of Directors,’’ although, like Ensign 
Hiern, he may have been tried by his equals and fully ac- 
quitted 

Such a power being vested in any Commander-in-chief in 
our own Eastern possessions, we consider to be higgly impolitic 
and dangerous in th^ extreme, and in the hands of individuals 
like Sir R. O. Callaghan and his advisers, we are well assured 
will lead to the most mischievous and destructive consequences. 
The case of Ensign Hiern, may be the case of every other 
officer, and a strong feeling, therefore, of abhorrence and disgust 
has been created throughout the whole of the Madras army, at 
a proceeding so violently o])posdd to every principle of justice 
and mercy. For the present we give the following extracts 
from one of the numerous letters we have received upon this 
and other of the infamous proceedings at Madras, to shew what 
that feeling is, and to bring to light a course of conduct on the 
part of Sir R. O’Callaghan, in sending documentary evidence to 
this country not produce at the trial — evidence which the 
prisoner had no opportunity to rebut or answer, and in which it 
was intended to consummate his ruin, be that evidence true or 
false. 
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** Madras, I5th March, 1834. In regard to llierii's case and lamentable 
fate, the apathetic manner in which the Court of Directors noticed his 
death, so notoriously produced by his infamous treatment after trial 
and acquittal, disappointed and disgusted the whole army. Their dis- 
patch on this subject, that is, so much of it as his persecutors here chose 
to publish, was considered by every one to evince the most cold hearted 
feelings for the event, with the most shameful contempt for justice, and 
to surrender us up most entirely to a reign of terror. The'*e were 
matters you will recollect connected with that trial, whicli the army at 
large had every right to expect, wonld be dispassionately reviewed, 
and impartially decided on by the Home Powers, notwithstanding the 
poor fellow’s unhappy decease; and the unjust, cold, and undignified 
manner in which the Honourable Court availed themselves of that sad 
event, to avoid publicly expressing an opinion against Sir R- O’Cal- 
laghan and his hated court-martial advisers, did indeed sink them iin- 
measurably low in Indian public opinion. It has since become known, 

by a letter now rapidly circulating through the army, from in 

London, to Hiern’s friend here, that the India House by no means 

approved of Sir Robert’s illegal and tyrannic proceedings; and would 
have, contrary to his views and wishes, conliriiied the verdicts of the 
court-martial, but fortbe support which the tyrant crew, unhapjdly for 
us, met with in the all-controlling India Board ; where the opinions 
and decisions of the Court of Directors were opposed with singular per- 
tinacity. One paragraph of this letter, now so eagerly sought after 
and perused by all ranks, discloses such truly atrocious conduct on the 
part of Sir Robert, and those who draw up his couits-martial remarks 
and minutes, that 1 will transcribe it for you, in the hope that you will 
have some opportunity of laying it before the home public t to shew them 
to what a state of despotic rule we are being now brought, and what 
villainy,is practised by those who uow govern us, to carry through their 
arbitrary acts ; for, can any less forcible teri/j than villainy correctly 
designate such conduct as this letter from London discloses in the fol- 
lowing paragraph,”— 

London, 1st Aug. 1833. Hiern's aged father and his family 

bore the afflictive stroke of his death belter'thari could have been ex- 
pected— with less agitation than his preceding troubles. They were 
informed, more or less, how the beam vacillated for or against him, 
through every stage of the discussion of the question before the Home 
authorities. Sanguine and apparently well assured hopes were some- 
times overwhelmed with despair, which was again dispersed b} bright 
promises of a harmless escape from his most formidable persecution. 
The Directors were throughout zealous to give him justice ; but the 
Controllers were desirous to do their nominee, 0* Callaghan, apleasiire, 
yet wishing to save his dignity without ruining his victim. At first they 
were for depriving Hiern of a step ; but against even that the Directors 
forcibly demurred. While it lay referred back a second time before 
the Control Board, with the Directors warm intercession for the con- 
firmation of the verdict of acquittal ; what will you think of the atrocious 
malignity of your worthy Commander-in-cbief in sending home a sup- 
plementary collection of documents of extra judicial and extra official 
evidence against the defendant— evidence; such as from its character 
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«M(1 worllilo^snoss, thoy dfired not offer on the trial where Ilierii could 
h-ive met it, and such as he — the Honourable Sir R. O'Callaghaii — could 
only have fidied up by means of the betrayal ®f the confidence of private 
an 1 friendly conversations- Thus your Chief prefeVs a cliarge against a 
m in, and order:^ him to iie tried by a court-martial — selects the court, 
and iioiriiriates the Judge Advocate to be prosecutor — disapproves of the 
man's acquittal — orders him to be tried again — disallows his second 
acquittal — libels and degrades him— and finally appeals throiigb secret 
despatches (for their contents were never communicated to If lern in 
India, or to his friends here) to Uie higher’powers in England inter- 
ceding for his dismissal j but, despairing that the goodness of his cause 
bears any proportion to the iineteracy of hisinalice, he, Honourable 
Sir R. O'Callaglian, me inly strives to eke out his case by reporting wliat 
he dared not oiler against the prisoner on the trial, what, even if true, 
he had no business to be cognisant of, and could not have been cogtiisant 
of, through h'inoiirabK\means ! — Could Beelzebub liave carrieil further 
lie climax oriiuntiiig one down to destruction f — lie sought his marked 
quarry, like a poacher, vvitli grey hounds and hounds of scent, and M^ith 
ambushed riflemen, set about his secret tracks, seeking his blood Iiy 
every means, Fair or foul, such as an honourable sportsindii must re])ro- 
bate with disgust and disdain. But the poor victim has escaped his 
fangs, has mocked his pursuer, and has found refuge where the wicked 
cease from Iruiibliiig, aii<i ihe weary are at rest. Had the IndiaBoard 
jicrsevcred in deciding, in however slight degree, against, the verdici 
<»r the com I by which he was tried, his fi lends had determined to flavi* 
Miluiiitled tlie case to parliaiiicnl in couched in (he stv any rst 

possible lany It Jiic to expose the despot,** 


THE LA.NCfUAGE OF JAPAN. 

T]w rxjierinieiitofa monopoly of the navig-ation of the oceans 
beyond llie Atlantic has been tried by England for the pe riod 
of two centuries and a half, and it has failed most miserably; 
factory after factory has been broken up, each proving to itself 
to be equally disgraceful and ruinous to the natiou. Now, 
England permits missionaries to visit her Indies; as a kind of first 
fruits of their pious and valuable labours, we introduce to our 
readers, a work which will do more to open a trade with Japan, 
than the East India Company ever t^id. It is entitled, — An 
English and Japanese and Japanese and English vocabulary, 
comjiiled from Native works by W. 11. IMcdhurst ; — Hatavia, 
printed by lithography, the 24th of March, 1830, and it is in- 
scribed to his Excellency, J.vanden Bosch, the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Netherland’s India, 8vo. pp. viii. and 341. We cannot do 
better than allow the author to sjieak for himself.-Introdnction. 
— The following coinjiilatioii is, with diffidence ofiered to tht^ 
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public^ principally because the author has never been in Japau^ 
and has never had an opportunity of conversing with the na- 
tives; but having, through the kindness of several gentlemen 
from Japan, obtained the sight of some native books, particu- 
cularly in the Japanese and Chinese character combined, the 
author has been enabled from knowledge of the latter 
language, to compile the following vocabulary. That 
it contains faults he is aware^ and that it comes far short 
of what is requisite, he is ready to acknowledge ; but he 

is, at the same time, conscious of having strictly followed 
the best native works within his reach, and of having 
spared no pains to render it as a first attempt tolerable. The 
printing needs a thousand excuses ; but it must be remembered 
that the work has been executed at a lithographic press, by a 
self-taught artist, and in a warm climate, where the lithography 
often fails ; also that the whole has been written by a Chinese, 
who understands neither English nor Japanese ; added to which, 
being in a colony, it was found impossible to obtain sufficient 
paper of a like sort, or of an uniform quality to suit the litho- 
graphy. Notvvithstanding all this, it was thought better to 
I)rint it under the compiler’s eye, rather than by sending it in 
M.S. to Europe, to run the risk of unnumbered faults, from the 
illegibility of a hand-writing, or the unskilfulness of t* com- 
positor. 

The title of Vocabulary has been preferred to that of Dic- 
tionary, as the work does not profess to include every word in 
either language ; the second part, however, contains nearly 
seven thousand words, and might have been increased to dou- 
ble that number, had many terms of Chinese origin been intro- 
duced, or others about which some doubt existed ; as it is, the 
utmost caution has been used, scarcely a word being admitted 
which has not had two dr more native authorities to warrant 

it, and all those European terms being excluded which could 
not have their counterpart in an Asiatic tongue. Thus a mere 
vocabulary has been produced, and one, too, of few pretensions 
and many defects, but, such as it is, the compiler casts it upon 
the indulgence of the public, hoping that it will not be hardly 
dealt with. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Army of India. 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence. 

(Continued from iVb. 46, page 259.) 

Native Corps, — 5(53. The number of natives employed in 
India in each year, from 1793 to IB30, is stated in the second 
column of the table, under the head European and Native 
Troops,'' of this synopsis. 

5(54. I5y referring* to the return, appendix (A.), No. 2, the 
number of natives, commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
privates, employed in India in each branch of service in each 
year, from 1813 to 1030, will appear upon inspection. The 
expense of the same may also be grathered from the return in 
appendix (A.), No. 3; and the numbers and expense for each 
presidency, during^ the same period, may be ascertained from 
the succeeding returns, appendix (A.), Nos. 4 to 39. 

565. The particular organization of the native corps of each 
])residency, will be seen by a reference to the returns adverted 
to, under the head Organization" of this synopsis. 

566. The information afforded by the several witnesses, in 
relation to the native army, may be conveniently arranged in 
reference to what is stattjd by them regarding the mode in which 
it is recruited, and the description of men of which it is com- 
posed : its fidelity to the state, and how far it may be depended 
upon in case of jiopular insurrection or foreign invasion. The 
duties resfiectively discharged by the European and native 
ollicers. How far the existing inducements are sufficient to 
attach the native officers to the service, and whether they could , 
with propriety and advantage, be admitted to higher rank, 
including what is stated in relation to the appointment of 
aides-de-camp, and the method which has sometimes been 
adopted of rewarding distinguished service by the grant of a 
palanquin, the appointment of killedars of forts, and the occa- 
sional grant of medals and other honorary distinctions. The 
rank and denomination of native officers, the rules by which 
their promotion is regulated, and the degree of communication 
subsisting between the European officers and the native officers 
and men. The duties of adjutant and quartermaster, and inter- 
preter of a native corps, and of the European •non-commissioned 
staff. The pensions and retired allowances of native soldiers, 
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and provision for those incapable of further active service, in 
some instances by grants of land. Any further information in 
relation to the internal economy of native corps not specified 
above. 

667. The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn from the 
company’s provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few ex- 
ceptions. Under the Madras and Bombay presidencies the 
sepoys are taken from all the provinces indiscriminately. There 
has never been any difficulty in recruiting in Bengal. Maho- 
medans and Hindoos are intermingled. The northern tribes, 
from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly drawn, are stated to 
be, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from 
which the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are 
born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponde- 
rate ; among the Madras sepoys there is a much larger propor- 
tion of Mahomedans, and Hindoos of the lower castes. 
Mutinies are of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal 
than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty is paid to a sepoy 
on enlistment. 

668. At one time, just before the conquest of Mysore, there 
was great difficulty found in procuring recruits at Madras, and 
maintaining the battalions in a complete state The desertions 
wore frequent. This induced the Madras government, with 
the sanction of the Court, to increase the pay of the native 
troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a month. This has 
produced a difference between the pay qf the Bengal and 
Madras sepoy, which exists to the present moment. There was 
also difficulty in recruiting the Madras army in 1800 and 1807 ; 
but there is no difficulty at the present time. Mussulmans arc 
not so frequently enlisted now as formerly. They obtain pre- 
ferable employment in other ways ; such as in provincial courts 
of justice, for instance. 

569. At Bombay, during tho war in 1017-18, there was a 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of recruits within that 
presidency, and many w'ere enlisted from Hindoostan. No 
difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Recruits are en- 
listed from the age of 18 to 22 in time of peace ; in war, as old 
as 25 . Recruit boys are a most useful establishment, from 
which are obtained the best non«commissioned officers in the 
service. The practice of enlisting these boys attaches both 
parent and son to the service. Five thousand men could be 
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raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. The Bombay 
troops are stated to be best adapted for infantry. 

570. It is a common saying among natives of rank^ that 
'' We (the Europeans) have taught the mean to beat the 
noble.,’' Capt. Macan thinks that we shall always have good 
troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which 
(he says) is of much greater importance than any imaginable 
perfection of discipline. The attachment to the service he con- 
siders to be less than it was formerly, in consequence of a dimi- 
nution in its advantages and importance. The sepoy was never 
much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if discharged from 
our ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could 
better himself. The discontents of the sepoys are stated by 
Capt. Macan to be artfully worked on by brahmins or priests, 
who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our 
ranks ; for no man (he says) who possesses a character superior 
to that which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, although he 
may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still venerated 
by his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. 
Captain Macan, however, states that the fancy for brahmins has 
almost entirely ceased, and that we are getting rid of them as 
fast as we can. 

571. Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the natives of the Bom- 
bay army, states, that the Hindoostanee men, though in size, 
appearance, and perhaps in a certain degree of military pride, 
superior to the Konkanees and Deccanees, the latter are more 
patient under privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted and 
managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. The Bombay 
army is at present (1830)composedof Hindoostanees, 12,470 , 
Konkanees, 10,015; Deccanees, 1,910. 

572. If the encouragements now given are continued to 
the men of the Bombay provinces, there will not in future be 
occasion to have recourse to other countries for recruits. 

573. 1 regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much 
cherished by the men, and considered by the officers. There 
are no prejudices and pretensions that will be found so inju- 
rious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, if they receive 
more attention than is due to them. When, as frequently 
happens, (brahmins) solicit their European superiors to classify 
sepoys, aud to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the 
inconvenience of their washing or being offen.vve, they should 
be told the soldier is ennobled by his occupation, and that they 
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mig'ht leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those 
employed in it was insuilerable. 

574. 1 have served with and commanded native troops of 

Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and I have hardly a choice. They 
have different qualities, but with good officers they are all ex- 
cellent troops. [ should dislike to see any serious change in 
their composition, further than was dictated by a gradual change 
of circumstances.'^ 

675. Sir T. Pritzler states, that the sepoy of the Madras 
army is alight active man, not equal in appearance to the sepoy 
of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more fatigue/’ 
He adds, '' sepoys never desert, because corps generally consist 
of an assemblage of families.” 

576. Col. Salmond states, that the Bengal troops are Hin- 
doostanees, the Madras Deccanees, and the Bombay troops a 
mixture of both.” 

677. Capt. Page thinks that corps should be formed of every 
variety of caste and religion.'’ 

678. Capt. Grant Duff recommends that the Hindoos of the 
Bombay army should never exceed one-fourth. 

579. The natives of some parts of the Madras territory are 
stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be better soldiers than others ; but 
all are, in his opinion, very excellent sepoys.” I'he infantry 
he states to be as good as it possibly can be ; the cavalry to 
be good, but capable of further improvonjent. He entertains 
doubts both as to the efficiency of the native artillery, and also 
as to the policy of making them efficient. 

580. Ca[)t. Macan thinks that our’ native armies are infinitely 
superior to any native army that ever appeared in India, and 
fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to 
cope with any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the 
plains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the north 
of India, Mr. Mackenzie thinks that they might fail, partly from 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral 
energy. Sir Lionel Smith .^ays, “ they will always follow Eu- 
ropeans, and do their duty well when they are well led.” All 
the evidence tends so show that the Native troops are well af- 
fected to the goernment. 

582. Captain Macan's testimony in their favour is somewhat 
qualified. He says. In case of foreign invasion, 1 think they 
might still be depended on, unless under great reverses at the 
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onsets when artful and flattering* overtures from an enemy, and 
more particularly if a Mahomedan, might bo attended with 
doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to re- 
new the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy 
and his officer.’" He afterwards says : The native troops 

would remain faithful, so long at least as we were victorious, 
l>aid them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated 
them with consideration and kindness.” Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
believes that their attachment to the service rests chiefly upon 
the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent 
comfort which it secures to them. 

583. Our military force in India is considered by Mr. Russell 
to be the sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the go- 
vernment. This, he says, has been too much overlooked. 

Towards the European officers, a short-sighted system of 
economy has been prosecuted, injurious in the lirst instance to 
the army, and in its consequences to the government ; and with 
respect to the sepoys, much of that care which ought to have 
been bestowed on securing their attachment and improving 
their cfliciencyhas been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention 
to outward forms.” The system, however, he admits has been 
improved. He considers that the best means of warding off 
danger consists in a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both 
of the European officers and native soldiers.’" 

584. The native soltfier is temperate in his habits, and easily 
managed ; but his feelings are strong, and much depends on 
the conduct towards him of his European officer ; but his feel- 
ings are generally those bf attachment. 

585. Capt. Balmain states what he deems to be the cause of 
the non-attachment of the natives to the service, and dwells on 
the impolicy of frequent changes in the dress of the soldiery. 

586. Sir H. Worsley considers the native army as rather de- 
teriorated from what it was. The natives seem to him to 
have lost much of their characteristic purity and simplicity of 
manners, by which their moral and milftary virtues were formerly 
enhanced. They arc, nevertheless, the most orderly, respectful, 
and obedient soldiers in the world."" Sir H. Worsley has 
offered some suggestions calculated, in his opinion, to promote 
and cl^erish the fidelity and attachment of the native army."’ 

587. Major Wilson remarks, that •* Native troops are capable 
of the greatest devotion, with skill, confidence, and ability ; 
and the various histories of our military transactions in India 
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abound in such proofs.” When commanded with judg-ment, 
they have emulated the courage and enterprise of the British.” 

68tt. Col. Salmond regards the native infantry as the stand- 
ing police force of the country, yet ready to be withdrawn for 
systematic military purposes when wanted.” He suggests 
whether it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather than 
enforce or encourage the retention of subsidiary armies by 
native powers.” 

589. Sir J. Malcolm observes, ** The native troops constitute 
the real strength of our empire. Some may think otherwise. 
1 must, however, state, that all my recent experience confirms 
the opinions I have elsewhere stated.” 

690. Regarding the duties respectively discharged by the Eu- 
ropean and native officers, it is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir 
T. Reynell, that the European officer who commands in the 
field* or at field exercise, is responsible for the arming, clothing, 
and payment of the men, and that he seldom moves but with 
his own company, or a number equivalent thereto. The 
European officer of a company also investigates the complaints 
of the men before submitting them to the commanding officer 
for decision. The native officer does all the smaller duties of 
the camp or station. 

691. Native officers are generally the oldest sepoys of the 
corps raised to those ranks by seniority, combined with charac- 
ter, without reference to caste; the highest rank they can 
attain is that of subadar-major. The present inducement, in 
respeot to promotion. Sir J. Nicolls considers sufficient to at- 
tach the native officers permanently lo the service ; but he 
thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased. 

692. Mr. Elphinstone recommends that native officers should 
continue to be promoted by seniority, and that there should 
be many diflerent grades, that promotion may never stop till 
the men are worn out.” 

693. In another of the replies to the circular it is suggested, 
that the subadar-major per regiment should be extra to the 
establishment of subadars, and that an additional subadar-major 
or subadar-captain per regiment, also extra to the establishment 
of subadars, should be allowed. These officers to have occa- 
sionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, with a por- 
tion of the command allowance. 

694. Capt. Page considers the appointment of subadar-major 
as a revival, under a different name, of the old appointment 
of commandant.” 
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595. Major Wilson reconfimends that one-sixth of the vacan- 
cies among native officers should be given to the sons of native 
gentlemen. 

596. A native aide-de-camp, might, in the opinion of Sir J. 

Nicolls, be attached with advantage to each general officer on 
the staff. Lieut. -Col. Watson concurs in this opinion. Sir T. 
Reynell speaks ratherdoubtfully on the subject. SirT. Pritzler 
not only recommends such an appointment as an encouragement 
to the natives, but he adds, '' 1 never could do my duty in the 
Oeld without assistance of that description " Sir J. Malcolm 
remarks as follows : 1 have never known any attached to Go- 

vernors-General or Governors ; but the native officers belong- 
ing to their body-guards may be considered as personal staff. 
The native aides-de-camps have been for many years past very 
common and usual in the Madras establishment. Two native 
aides-dc-camp accompanied Sir T. Hislop during the war of 
1817 and 1818, and one, if not both, of these have continued 
with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of Fort St. George, 
Sir A. Campbell and Sir G. Walker. A subadar of native ca- 
valry of very high character was aide-de-camp, thirty years ago, 
to Major-Gen. Dugal Campbell in the staff, and the same native 
officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the Mahratta 
war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1818, I had a native 
aide-de-camp, now a subadar-major of the body-guard of Ma- 
dras, attached to me, and 1 can state that, during a period of 
four years, I derived a benefit from his services in many lines 
which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services, 
have derived from any E’uropean officer on my staff.” And as 
to whether it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer on the staff should have a native aide de-camp attached 
to him, he remarks : “ It very much depends upon the power 
those general officers possess, from knowledge of the country 
or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occurred that the most efficient officers of this description on the 
staff spoke English remarkably well'; but this is a very rare 
qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bombay.” 

597* Col. J. Munro states, that the appointment would 
bo certainly desirable, and that it would be very gratifying to 
the natives themselves.” He adds, however, that in the event 
of native officers being appointed to such situation, ' they never 
would associate at table; they might occasionally sit down at 
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breakfast^ but they would not dine tog-ether upon meat/' 
Lieut. Col. Fielding- sees no objection to the appointment, 
and thinks that in- many instances it might be beneficial but 
he hardly anticipates that it would operate as an encouragement 
to the natives in entering the service, or increase their attach- 
ment to it. 

^ 590. Col. Greenhill thinks that native officers employed in 
this way '‘would be of no use afterwards with a battalion; 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of 
regimental duties.” 

699. Sir R. Scot states as follows : "With very great care in 
the selection of officers, and scrupulous attention to the mode of 
employing them, I think good effects would result from it. The 
plan has been tried at IMadras, but perhaps not under the most 
favourable circumstances.” IVIr. Russell enumerates appoint- 
ments of this description among the measures which he recom- 
mends for attaching the natives to our service. 

600. Sir L. Smith thinks such an appointment to " be very 
proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable.” 

601. The appointment of native aides-de-camp is also recom- 
mended in one of the replies to the Hoard's circular. 

609. Sir J. Nicolls further recommends the grant of medals 
to natives for their services as particularly gratifying to them ; 
and he adds, " I should be glad to see a portion of the distinc- 
tions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to 
Bengal.” 

603. The following is Sir J. Malcolm's description of what 
has been done at Madras and Bombay, in view to the encourage- 
ment of the natives : " Native officers under the presidency of 
Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, 
and at times grants of lands for peculiar services ; and two who 
were very distinguished have been lately promoted to the 
highest rank to which men in their condition of life could as- 
pire. At Bombay the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subse- 
quent to the war of 1817 or 1818, made an arrangement by 
which several Native officers of rank and character were pro- 
moted to be killcdars or commanders of hill forts. Three years 
ago I proposed a modification of this measure, which was car- 
ried iuto execution, by which, at a very trifling cost, not amount- 
ing to 1,000Z. sterling per annum, several more distinguished 
officers of the native army were appointed to commands of the 
principal hill forts: the whole number was six subadars as kil- 
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ledars, and «ix jcn»adiirs as naibs or lieuteimiits. They were 
divided into three classes with different staff allowances, and the 
two subadars belonging to the first class were admitted into the 
third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccan, a 
description of aristocracy, by which they become exempted from 
personal arrest, and were entitled to marks of respect highly 
gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part 
of the establishment ; and on a vacancy occurring, the native 
officer who, after a certain period of service, boro the highest 
character, was placed in the situation of a commission from go- 
vernment, from whom he receives, at the same period that ho 
is publicly invested, marks of distinction, according to the grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, or to the higher ranks, a 
horse. Those marks of favour from government arc of great 
value in the eyes of the natives. The first investiture of this 
order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir T. Brad- 
ford, who was Commander-in-chief, in the large cantonment of 
Poonah, and the whole of the troops at that station w^oru 
drawn out upon that occasion. Independent of this establish- 
ment, 1 have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps arc now commanded by active native officers of 
high character, I can only add, that 1 consider such distinctions 
and employments to be of much importance, as also an increase 
of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with the privilege to 
a small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of in- 
creased pay. At Bengal, 1 believe, no measures have been 
adopted similar to those which have been taken at Madras and 
Bombay to give encouragement to this meritorious class of men. 
From the different composition of tho army of that presidency 
they may not be so much required. An account of what has 
been lately done at Bombay, with the causes and results, will 
bo found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
dated 27th November 1»30, which is u^on the table of the Com- 
mittee.” 

604. From the papers above referred to, the following ad- 
ditional extracts have been made : 

605. “ Our sebundy corps arc now commanded by active and 
distinguished native officers, by which economy and efficiency 
have been promoted, and great encouragement given l<» tho 
native army. 

• 

006. A subsequent measure, which allows?) trifling distiwe 
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lion in pay, and exemption from corporal punishments in pass- 
ing through the ranks, to a limited number in each corps of the 
sons of native commissioned officers, has been carried into exe- 
cution at this presidency.*' 

61^7. He states reasons in favour of the system of attaching 
sepoy boys to corps. Major Nutt considers the establishment 
of recruit and pension boys as excellent. 

608. Sir J.Nicolls states, that the native commissioned officers 
in Bengal do not like to enlist their sons as sepoys. 

609. Col. Greenhill thinks that a regulation giving a small 
increase of monthly allowance, and exemption from corporal 
punishment, might operate as an encouragement. 

610. Col. Leighton states that some such regulation has been 
passed at Bombay, where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly 
which Sir R. Scot says is not the case at present. 

611. Sir T. Pritzler, Col. Greenhill, and Col. Dickson, con 
sider an establishment of sepoy boys as the most valuable part 
of the corps. The best non-commissioned officers are stated by 
Col. Leighton and Lieut.-Col. Aitchison to be obtained from 
that source at Bombay. 

612. Major Wilson remarks, that by a judicious, and liberal 
distribution of honours, distinctions, and titles,” a powerful 

stimulus might be given to our native troops, and a royal 
order of merit for them would be attended with the best possi- 
ble effects. 

613. Lieut.-Col. De Havilland is of opinion that an order <»f 
merit should be established by his Majesty for the native officers. 

014. As a further encouragement to the natives. Sir .1. 
Malcolm has recommended the formation of a wido w’s fund foi 
native commissioned officers, and he has given a j>lan of thi* 
proposed institution. 

015. The habits and prejudices of the natives are considered 
by Sir J. Nicolls to be an obstacle in the way of the successful 
introduction of such air institution. 

610. Sir T. Pritzler regards it as ‘‘ most essential that re- 
wards and marks of distinction should he given to native officers 
of the army in India.*’ Col. Penning ton is an advocate for 

every stimulus” of this description “ that can bo given.” 
He states that the usage at Bengal ha^ been to reward only 
by medals, which have been given to officers adding, 1 
know, as an eAlanijile, an old native c»fficer in niy command, 
who had served with S'u Eyre Coole and Lord Cori)walli.s on 
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the xioast of Coromandel, and again with General Harris at, 
Seringapatam, and with Lord Lake in the war of Hindostan, 
and in Lord Hastings’ war, and as serang of lascars ; ho had 
only 1(] rupees a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 28 rupees per njorith, although he was 
covered with medals.” Lieut.-Col. Fielding remarks, I am 
perfectly aware that all natives in our service are highly 
nattered by distinctions of medals, particularly for active ser- 
vice ; and no people in the world are more open to the inlluence 
of personal distinctions than the natives of India are.” 

G17. Capt. Macan observes, that by a judicious distribution 
of rewards, both honourable and lucrative, the fidelity and at 
tachment of the natives may be secured, and without this it will 
rapidly decrease.” Mr. Russell and Sir L. Smith are also advo- 
cates for “ horse and palanquin allowances, medals, grants of 
lands, honorary distinctions, and privileges of every kind” being 
conferred on natives. 

(US. Sir J. Nicolls is of opinion that the natives could not be 
admitted to higher rank than that of subadar-major ''with any 
advantage to the service but he thinks that the appointment 
of a subadar-major to each flank company, instead of one suba- 
dar-major to the regiment, would operate as an encouragement, 
undoubtedly.” He adds, however, " as they are infirm men, 
for the most part they are not fit for flank companies.'’ Sir T. 
Reynell does not think. that any advantage would result from 
admitting natives to higher rank; and Col. Salmond thinks 
that “it would be hazardous.” 

Oil). Col. J. Munro, to prove that native officers have not 
hitherto been sufficiently encouraged, adduces the fact, that 
‘‘ on all occasions of mutiny or revolt, they are always the ring- 
leaders, almost always the instigators ” He thinks’they should 
be admitted to a higher rate of pay. 

C20. Sir T. Pritzler says the native officers are not what they 
formerly were: " they were formerly composed of what I should 
call native gentlemen ; they arc .now composed entirely 
of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have 
risen to be native officers, and consequently I think they are 
sufficiently well provided for; the being a native officer is a suffi- 
cient reward ; and when they arc no longer able to do their 
duty they are pensioned. 

G21. Sir R. Scot does not think they are sufficiently encour- 
aged, and thinks that they should have some advantages affect- 
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ing- the situation of their families. If finy higher rank could he 
assigned them without giving them the command over Euro- 
pean commissioned ollicers he thinks it wunld be advantageous, 
but he does not >ee how it could be done. I’liey might he a]»" 
pointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very con- 
siderably, and do a great deal of good ” 

622. Col. Greenhill thinks they arc sufliciently encouraged- 

They might be made killedars of forts ; I am aware of nothing 
else they could be made.” Is not altogether convinced that 
the rewards given at Madras to native officers of distinguished 
character have had a good clTect. “ It makes more people dis- 
satisfied than it makes satisfied.'* Ho thinks the pay of native 
officers sufficient and that they could not be employed with ad- 
vantage in revenue or polico. 

G2S. Col. Dickson thinks they should have further ad- 
vantages; that there should be a higher rank than that of 
subadar major, on which they might retire, as a reward for past 
services. 

624. Lieut.-Col. Aitchison thinks there should be additional 
advantages, in regard to removal to the pension list, pay of je- 
madar, &c. He considers their appointments to the command 
of forts most desirable. 

625. Col. Leighton recommends rewards in the sliapo of 
medals, horses, and palanquins ; also the command of hill forts, 

626. Mr. Russell considers honorary distinctions as one ob- 
vious method of attaching native officers to the service ; but to 
employ them more extensively in*' military command, would 
perhaps have a better effect than any other mcas?ire. Sir 
Lionel Smith thinks the native officers should be hold up 
more than they have been,'* and be better provided for a 
retirement. 

627. Regarding the rank ^f native officers, it is stated by Sir 
J. NicoHs, that a subadar-major is the highest rank to which a 
native can attain, and that he is a subaltern with something like 
brevet rank, and a small additional allowance ; but he does the 
same duty as the other subadars who rank as lieutenants, 
and jemadars as ensigns. Havildars are serjeants, naicks 
corporals. 

628. In the absence of European commissioned officers, the 
senior native commissioned officer, according to Sir T. ReyncII, 
would take the command. 
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G2t), Tht‘ number ol’ native officers to each troop or company 
IS one subadar, one jemadar, four or five bavildars, and four or 
five naicks, according- to the strength of the company. 

G3(). Col. Stannus observes, that the native commissioned offi- 
cers "" possess little influence in their corps, the men being 
taught to look for promotion exclusively to their European 
officers. 

G31. The senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is 
the person generally selected for promotion to tho rank of 
naick. In the promotion of naicks to the rank of havildar, 
length of service gives the preference ; in the promotion of 
havildars to the lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, the 
selection is wider. The jemadar rises very much by seniority 
to the higher commissioned rank of subadar. The subadar-major 
is cither tho senior native officer in the corps, or a man who has 
distinguished himself on some occasion. 

632. Somti of the old native officers now in the army came in 
from local corps that belonged to native princes, but all the rest 
are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

633. Non-commissioned officers are recommended for promo- 
tion exactly on the principle adopted in his Majesty's service. 
Non-commissioned olhcers are appointed fairly, and promoted 
much in the way that European officers are ; that is, by seni- 
ority. Hence arises a great feebleness of character and phy- 
sical inca[)acity, arising from age and infirmity, in tho higher 
native officers of the service.'" 

G34. As to the degree of communication between the Euro 
pean office? s. the native officers, and men, tho evidence tends to 
show that they arc in daily communication chiefly on points of 
duty; but that communication is not so great as in European 
regiments. 

G35. Native officers are prevented by religious prejudices from 
attending convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of 
that description. A good understanding between tho European 
and native officer is strictly enjoined Jtiy the regulations. 

636. The more minute superintendence over tho men is ne- 
cessarily left to the native officers. 

637. The men are paid in the presence of the European of- 
ficer, by the pay-havildar, who is responsible for the expenses 
of the troop or company. 

636. Every thing relating to the drill and instruction of the 
cor[)s, the parading of guards aud dctaoliments, attendance 
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upon the commanding officer for instructions and orders, besides 
many line and station duties, devolve on the adjutant. 

039. The duties of quartermaster and interpreter are, as quar- 
termaster, the care of the ammunition, new clothing, the fur- 
nishing the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents. As interpreter, he attends all courts-martial and courts 
of inquiry, and on parade translates the general and regimental 
orders. 

640. There is also an European non-commissioned staff to a 
native army, consisting of serjeants-major and quartermaster- 
serjeants. At Bengal they superintend the drill. Their 
situation is much the same as that of a non-commissioned officer 
in an European corps. Their services could not be dispensed 
with. Sir T. Pritzler does not think these European non- 
commissioned officers attached to native corps are efficient at 
Madras. They are made use of more as clerks to write and 
make out returns, and are not at all employed in the discipline of 
the corps. 

641. Under the Bengal presidency the sepoy is entitled to an 
invalid pension allowance after fifteen years’ service. The 
pension establishment of Madras is considered by Sir R. Scot of 
great importance. 

The men at that presidency are pensioned on half-pay, when 
unfit for field service. They are also invalided on full-pay, in 
which case they do garrison duty. At* Bombay they are either 
discharged or invalided, as the case may be, when reported unfit 
for duty. 

642. Pensions are granted generally for wounds, disabilities, 
and length of service, to all ranks, both native officers and se- 
poys. The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at 
the three presidencies, in the year J82B, was 211,903/. 

643. Lieut.-Col. Baker recommends that natives should not 
be entitled to pensions under twenty-five years’ service, except 
for wounds. 

644. Captain Balmain thinks that pensions to natives should 
be on a graduated scale. 

645. Grants of land have been recommended instead of pen- 
sions to native officers and sepoys. The practice prevailed for- 
merly in the upper parts of Bengal. It was discontinued in the 
time of Lord Minto ; but it is considered desirable by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie to renew it, as it would operate essentially in securing 
the attachment of*the sepoys. 
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646. Sir William KeirGrant is of opinion that jaghders should 
be granted to native soldiers. 

647. The system of discipline maintained in the native corps 
is not considered objectionable in the main by Mr. Mackenzie. 

648. Military flogging is all but abolished in the Bengal army 

649. The sepoys of the Bengal army have a great aversion to 
serve at a great distance from their homes. On removal from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces, desertion always takes place 
to a great extent ; increase of pay might serve as a palliation 
to this evil. Sir T. Reynell says, that desertion takes place on 
sepoys leaving places where they have been recruited. Colonel 
Fielding says, desertion is not great under ordinary circum- 
stances. Desertion is stated to be not frequent at Madras, nor 
latterly at Bombay. 

650. There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard 
to furloughs to sepoys. This, according to Col. Fielding, may 
account in some measure for desertions among the Bengal 
troops. At Madras, the furloughs are given under regulation ; 
and at Bombay, five per company, in time of peace. 

651. Major Wilson observes, The absolute necessity of 
granting freely and liberally, furloughs should not be over- 
looked, and the gross strength of the army should be calculated 
so as to admit of them. 1 see no reason why a diminution should 
not be made to a small extent in the pay of the absentee, to 
serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence." 

652 Native soldiers are allowed to exchange from one regi- 
ment to another, where, it does not interfere with the conve- 
nience of the service ; but exchanges are not frequent. 

653. A man may get his discharge at any time. The ave- 
rage general service of a native soldier is from twenty to 
twenty-live years. 

654. Natives, generally speaking, are represented as equally 
oflicient for every branch of the service ; the same families 
usually attach themselves to the i^me corps. Sepoys are 
allowed to send letters postage-free to their families. 

655. The latest occasion on which dissatisfaction was striking- 
ly marked in the Madras army, was a mutiny contemplated by 
thetrooj>s atQuilon, in Travancore, in 1812; but the memory t)f 
it is considered as entirely elfaced from the minds of ihe Madras 
army. 

656. The aflair at Barrackpore is the last at Bengal. Occa- 
sions of this kind may arise from the most frivolous and trifling 
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causes ; hence, i!i l!io opinion of the witnesses, the necessity el 
conciliatory treatment. 

667. Schools for native soldiers an', in the opinion of Col 
Dickson, a very useful institution. The instruction imparted 
therein (at Bombay) is purely elementary, the common rules 
of arithmetic, reading- writing, sufficient to qualify for the duties 
of non-comrnissioned officers. 

658. The native infantry arc sometimes employed in service 
not military, such as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
&c., but not in the collection of the revenue within the com- 
pany's territories. 

650. Lieut. -Col. Dc Havilland thinks that natives should be 
employed in police duties. 

660. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that a cheap and efficient agency 
might be obtained in this way. f To be continued,^ 

JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M. P. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was the trial of the British 
government : the man was tried for conquest, the crime of the 
nation ; and, in like manner, the fate of Mr. Buckingham in- 
volves in it the future destiny of India — the supremacy of Bri 
tain. Hastings was an able enterprising man ; — Buckingham 
has not had the talents or education of Hastings, but he is 
smart, agreeable, and active ; each of these adventurers, in In- 
dia, found himself in a sphere suited to the exercise of his own 
peculiar qualifications ; the first of them organized a pure 
despotism ; his successor brought into the field a free press, and 
scattered dismay along the lines of the despot ; the instinct of 
the animal taught the despot to seek to preserve his own exis 
tence, and accordingly he employed bis own brute force, and 
put his powerful paw upon the printing machine, which baci 
emitted those bright sparks, whose light had terrified him. The 
people of Sheffield support the liberty of the press in India , but. 
the plunderers of India still assert that Asia is not yet old 
enough to enjoy the art of printing; that tropical intellects 
are not yet ripened enough to care for free discussion, and 
that India is yet doomed to writhe under the iron rod of some 
foreign military despot. Supported as Mr, Buckingham now is 
by the people, the commons and the ministry have found them- 
selves compelled to grant him a hearing. In looking over his 
speech and reply we have drawn up an outline of the case, 
which is as follows : — 
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In 1R13, the ])la^nc broke ont at Malta, and its olTects on com- 
merce caused Mr. Hiickingliam to snflTer very severe losses of 
forlnric; Ijc repaired to Eg-ypf, where a proposal was made to him 
to survey the Red Sea, in order to ascertain its safety and practi- 
cability for riierchant vessels, and then proceed to Bombay to 
learn whether the merchants of that port would reciprocate the 
disposition which existed amongst the merchants of Egypt to 
revive commerce between India and Egypt; he acceded to the 
proposal, and passing down the Red Sea, he arrived at Bombay 
in April, 1015 ; here he was cordially received, and introduced 
into the highest circles, but the proposal required deliberation ; 
in the interim, one of the native merchants, who was agent for 
the Iniaum of Muscat, appointed Mr. Buckingham to the command 
of a frigate, armed en Jlnle, which traded about India for the 
Arab, but one line day, when he was busily employed about the 
rigging, the English East India company’s solicitor called upon 
him to say whether or not he had been licensed by the company 
to reside in India. This was Mr. Buckingham’s first introduction 
to the company, and a very bad day's work their solicitor cut out 
for them on that day ; he had much better have left Capt. 
Buckingham quiet on board the Arab, converting her into 
something like a Christian craft, instead of dragging him into 
offices and courts, and bothering him about parchments in- 
dented, engrossed, and sealed. The Captain frankly told the 
solicitor that he had no jicense, and in explanation he stated 
that he had not come from home to India but from Egypt, 
where the company was unknown, audits licences unheard of ; 
and that ho did not know^that a license w’^as at all necessary to 
visit any portion of the British dominions. However# Sir 
Evan Nepean was determined to preserve India to the company 
as closely as possible, and he would not hearken to rhymo or 
reason from any interloper: once, indeed, when he had warned 
some missionaries off the Preserve, one of them retorted, 
"" Well, then. Sir Evan, in the name of God, and as you will 
answer for it at the day of judgment, I warn you against re- 
moving me from Bombay:” and the ohi’sinner was so cowed that 
he dared not execute the orders oT the company, but left the 
missionaries alone. Capt. Buckingham's innocent ignorance 
of the rights and powers of the com|)any did not cause the go- 
vernment of Bombay to hesitate about banishing him from 
Bombay ; unhesitatingly they ordered him to quit India. He 
applied to go to Calcutta in order there to appeal to the 
Governor-General, and to apply to him to -exercise his prero- 
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gative to grant a provisional license until the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors on the subject should be known ; but even 
this application was rejected. A vessel was proceeding to 
Mocha, and as Mr. Buckingham had some concerns to settle 
there, he applied to be allowed to return by the way of Mocha 
to Egypt, — Sir Evan replied, ‘ that having determined to dis- 
courage all attempts which may be made by persons to settle 
in India, without the license of the company, I have an objection 
to the allowing Mr. Buckingham to go to Bengal or to any 
other part of India ; but as he came hither by the way of 
Mocha I cannot have any objection to his return to England 
by that route. To the individual himself 1 have not the 
slightest degree of objection ; on the contrary, he appeared to 
be a sensible intelligent man, and I shall by no means be sorry 
to see him return with the company’s license, believing, as I do, 
that he would be of use to the mercantile interests, in opening 
the trade of the Red Sea.’ Hence, it is perfectly clear, that 
the first time Mr. Buckingham was removed from India by the 
company, there was not only no offence imputed to him, but 
there was a voluntary testimony to the excellence of his cha- 
racter, and the utility of his pursuits pronounced by the 
governor, who removed him merely because he had power to 
remove him under an act of parliament, which certainly never 
contemplated this its own operation in the land of Egypt, and 
in a worse house of more cruel bondage. The Turk who had 
availed himself of the services of Capt. Buckingham still con- 
tinued to behave in a truly Cliristian manner towards him ; he 
was not overawed by the frown of the tyrant of the island, but, 
feeling the extreme cruelty of the arbitrary act, he pledged his 
honour that if ever the Captain returned to India he would re- 
instate him in the command of the Imaum’s frigate, and that in 
appointing a successor he would make that a condition. Mr. 
Buckingham was banished from India merely because he was 
an Englishman ; he was unsuspected of crime, and known to be 
a good subject ; but, the company’s Bombay government was 
determined to keep India hermetically sealed against the en- 
trance of Englishmen, because English settlers would certainly 
civilize the natives. 

When Mr. Buckingham returned to Egypt, he procured from 
the sovereign of that country a capitulation giving full protec- 
tion to British vessels and merchandize, and reducing the duties 
to one half of their former amount ; he also undertook to re- 
open the ancients canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Application in behalf of Mr. B. was made at the India 
House, and the company licensed him to reside in India as a free 
mariner. Accordingly he set out from Egypt again with his 
treaty of commerce, and travelled overland through Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia to Bombay, where he arrived the 
second time in 1810. The commander who had succeeded him 
in the Arab frigate, had made three voyages to China and 
realized a fortune of 30,000Z. ; but the Imaum^s agent most 
honourably redeemed the pledge which he had given to Capt, 
Buckingham, and reinstated him in command of the frigate. 
Accordingly in this ship he performed a long and circuitous 
voyage to Bussorah, Bushire, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, 
and Bengal, reaching Calcutta in June, 101 0. Here ho received 
orders to proceed to Madagascar, in order to convoy some 
slavers to the territories of Muscat ; but his principles were so 
hostile to slavery in every shape, that although his command 
was then yielding him 4000^. a year; yet, without one moment's 
hesitation he resigned it, rather than give his countenance in- 
directly to a traffic which he abhorred. This circumstance be- 
came known to the merchants of Calcutta, and it made a very fa- 
vourable impression on them. Soon afterwards John Palmer, the 
prince of merchants, asked Captain Buckingham if he would 
undertake to edit and manage a public journal. His first reply 
was in the negative ; for ho did not conceive that his previous 
occupations had sufficiently prepared him for such an under- 
taking. It was then represented to him that there were then 
existing in Calcutta half-a-dozen different newspapers, each of 
which was edited by a servant of the company, and wholly sub- 
ject to its government ; but that there was no journal in which 
the merchants could insert any communication calculated to call 
in question either the wisdom or the justice of any law or pro- 
clamation affecting their own peculiar interests; therefore it 
was believed that a public independent journal would be very 
advantageous to the mercantile community, and even to the go- 
vernment itself. Accordingly, perceiving that independence 
rather than ability was required, Mr. Buckingham undertook 
the task. A few years before this period Mr. Mackenzie had 
been the leading journalist of Calcutta, but the Rev. Dr. Bryce 
had thrown him into the shade, and was now the most able 
Journalist in India; the Doctor had offended the government 
and been reprimanded, but not punished. Thirty gentlemen, 
each advanced lOOZ. towards the purchase of the copy-right of 
two existing papers of very low circulation, out of which tho 
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new Calcutta journal was to springy. Its first number appeared 
on the 1st of Octobei*, 1018. Such was the attraction it pos- 
sessed, for the community of Calcutta and its dependencies, that 
in the very brief space of three months its returns of profit were 
sufficient to enable the proprietor to repay the whole of the 
3,000/. advanced, and to retain in his own possession a surplus 
beyond that sum : each number cost the subscriber two shil- 
lings ; the readers were the British community ; there was not 
twenty natives who were habitual readers of the paper, for the 
natives could not afford to buy it, and they were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language, or interested in English 
politics and literature. The journal became so generally ap- 
proved of and read, that it was regularly laid on the table of 
almost every British family in India At length, on the 26th 
May, lain, after the paper hud been establislicd eight months, 
the editor noticed that he had received a letter from Madras, 
written on deep blacke-dgcd mourning paper, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Elliot was confirmed in 
the government of that i)rcsidcncy for three years longer, and 
stating that a letter from Princess Charlotte to her mother had 
been struck out of the M?idras papers by the Censor of the press, 
because his friends were of the party Uiat prosecuted the Princess 
of Wales. The government consulted the Advocate-General 
as to whether this article was a libel, and whether it should be 
prosecuted. Mr. Spankic replied that/echnically it was a libel, 
but he should hesitate to recommend its prosecution ; that was 
because no jury would punish such a paragraph. Nearly a month 
after this publication, concerning thq Governor of Madras and 
his Censor of the press, the Bengal government remonstrated 
against it, and sent a copy of the regulations, established for the 
conduct of editors of newspapers, which were then for the first 
time officially brought to the notice of Mr. Buckingham. This 
was the first article of the journal ever complained of by the 
government. When Mr. Buckingham undertook the editorship, 
he believed that the press was as free in Calcutta as in London; 
he heard every one speaking of Lord Hastings’ magnificent act 
in removing the previous censorship; but he heard nothing of any 
substitute for it — he saw the freedom of the press, and he appre- 
hended no danger from expressing his own sentiments freely ; 
but afterwards he found that two months before he commenced 
editor, a government circular had been addressed to the editors 
then existing in Calcutta, enclosing rules for their guidance, 
but the editors did not make this known, as it was a badge of 
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their own degradation^ and a copy of the rules had not been 
sent to Mr. Buckingham when he became an editor. When the 
British could scarcely hold a footing in India^ and their credit 
was at the lowest possible ebb^ war raging on all sides, Lord 
Wellesley thought it necessary to assume the entire manage 
merit of the press ; he appointed the chief secretary to the go- 
vernment to act as censor, and obliged every editor to send his 
proof-sheets for examination previous to publication. The 
Censor's interference in preventing the publication of sermons 
on "the prophecies, preached by the Rev. Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, lest the fear of the fulfilment of the prophecies, concern- 
ing the universal spread of^Christianity, should alarm the natives, 
is well known and now universally ridiculed and reprobated as 
a notable specimen of the old-wifery of the Censor, who oven 
declared that the government would interfere and prevent the 
publication of the scriptures, if they .saw that it alarmed the na- 
tives. The Censor struck out all that he chose to prevent 
being published, but did not assign any reason for suppressing 
any article or paragraph. This censorship never was esta- 
blished by law, but it was made binding on British born editors 
by the threat of withdrawing their license of residence in India 
if they refused to submit to it. The withdrawal of a license is, 
in fact, banishment from India, or transportation to England. 
The dread of this arbitrary power over the residence of Britons, 
operated much more powerfully than any legitimate power over 
the press could have done, and, therefore, every editor sub- 
mitted in silence to the most arbitrary abuse of it ; however, as 
soon as tranquillity was in some degree restored to the empire of 
the British in India, thd restraints which Lord Wellesley had 
imposed upon the use of the press in India became intolerable; 
and, in IBII, in the House of Commons, Lord A. Hamilton 
moved for copies of all orders promulgated since 1707, regard- 
ing the restraints of the press in India, but the government 
and the directory opposed the production of any information on 
the subject, because granting it would convey an idea, that 
there was something wrong in the oonduct of the persons con- 
cerned in issuing the orders, and no case had been adduced to 
warrant such a supposition; the division was only IB against 
53 ; therefore the motion was lost. This appears to have been 
the only time that parliament ever heard of the press in India. 
India had no resource but implicit obedience — all her intelli- 
gence was doled out to her, by the deputy of one man at each 
presidency. At length as the race of Injjio-Britons sprang up 
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and multiplied, it came to be perceived, that as they did not re 
quire a licence from the company to entitle them to reside 
in India, they were above the reach of the Censor ; accordingly 
a gentleman, born in India, set up a newspaper in Calcutta, and 
refused to submit his proof-sheet to the Censor ; Lord Hastings 
perceived that there was no remedy for this, and he felt the 
absurdity and impolicy of subjecting the Briton to a censorship 
from which the Indian was free, therefore ho abolished the cen- 
sorship and proclaimed liberty to the press in Bengal ; but, as 
the members of his council were elderly gentlemen, nursed by 
the company, and brought up at its factories in the jungles of 
India, they were prejudiced in favour of the old system of des- 
potism, surveillance, and secrecy. The directors were also op- 
posed to the use of the press in India, for their usurpation and 
misrule cannot bear to be exposed or discussed. Hence on the 
16th of August 1818, the government revised the existing regu- 
lations regarding the controul which it exercised over the 
newspapers, and addressed the editors of newspapers, informing 
them that the Governor-General dispensed with their submitting 
their papers to government, previous to publication, but pro- 
hibited them from publishing or republishing any animadver- 
sions on the British authorities,— -any discussions having a ten- 
dency to create alarm amongst the native population of any in- 
tended interference with their religious opinions or observances, 
— or any private scandal and personal remarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in society, — or whatever may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of British law 
as established in Bengal. Editors to be held personally ac- 
countable for whatever they published, and to be proceeded 
against in such manner, as may be deemed applicable to the na- 
ture of the offence. These rules were quite of a private nature, 
and they had no legitimate force whatever ; they were not ex- 
posed to the public and registered by the king’sjudges, as must 
be done with all laws. However, as soon as Mr. Buckingham 
received the letter from the government, he expressed his re- 
gret that the article complliined of had been published, and he 
promised that he would observe the rules which had been sent 
him. 

The British inhabitants of Madras assembled together, and 
voted an address of congratulation to the Governor General ; 
the removal of all restraints from the press in Bengal was the 
principal topic of commendation. The Censor considered, that 
to praise Lord Hastings for abolishing the censorship in Ben- 
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g’al, was indirectly to censure Mr. Elliot for retaining- it at 
Madras ; therefore, he would not allow the proceedings of the 
meeting to be printed or published at Madras ; however, the 
manuscript account of the meeting was forwarded to Calcutta 
for publication. The address was most numerously and re- 
spectably signed by oflficers of the highest rank in every 
branch of the public service, and in order to give its presenta- 
tion the greatest possible degree of eclat. Major Blacker and 
other persons were deputed to convey it to Calcutta, and to 
present it in person to the Governor-General. On the 2dth 
of July, 1819, in the great hall of audience, the Governor- 
General appeared in state, surrounded by all the heads of 
the departments of the supreme government, as well as by 
many of the principal natives who had been invited to attend ; 
the British inhabitants felt a very deep interest in the liberty of 
the press, and they attended the presentation of the Madras ad- 
dress 111 great numbers ; — indeed, the whole of the British 
society in Calcutta, to the extent of two thousand persons, was 
present on this most interesting occasion. The meeting was 
one of the most solemn and imposing, one of the most cheering 
and impressive, that could possibly bo witnessed in any country. 
In reply to the deputation. Lord Hastings said, if our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wi^e to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. It is 
salutary for supreme authority to look to the controul of public 
scruty:jy, for by exposure to general comment, that authority 
acquires incalculable additional force. That government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to sovereign rule. Thus, the head of the 
supreme government made a solemn, frank, official, pompous, 
and public declaration that he had broken the shackles with 
which his predecessors had in the time of war and dismay 
fettered the British Press in India. The elfect of this solemn 
assembly of the British of all estates, was to shed a lustre about 
all connected with the freedom of discussion ; and, consequently, 
the Calcutta Journal prospered exceedingly; every person who 
could read it and understand it endeavoured to obtain it, at all 
cost; cost what it would; it was the life’s blood of British 
society in India ; it pervaded every station in India ; it was sent 
all over the world ; no ship went to sea without a file of it ; 
it was the first thing that was asked for whether at sea or in 
port ; and, in return, every body poured all the news they re- 
ceived into the office of the Journal ; in fact, the Journal was 
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the first real newspaper which had ever made its appearance in 
India; indeed, India never before required the general circiila- 
tion of intelligence which it now did; until this period, the 
merchant always had all the capital he could command fully 
employed; but, now, his coffers were replete with money, 
and he was obliged to watch all the markets of the world, in 
order to find means of employing his money. The press be- 
came necessary ; but, perhaps, state policy never occupied a 
smaller share of attention, for no danger threatened, all was 
peace and prosperity, the people were at ease and at leisure, 
they wanted information and amusement. Mr. Buckingham 
was not a politician— he was an entire stranger in India — he 
had never seen the operation of the company’s government 
unchecked by the supreme courts, therefore he did not suspect its 
atrocious nature; but, he was an intelligent, active editor, and 
he spared no expense or exertion in catering to the taste of his 
subscribers ; he received abundant supplies of publications from 
every quarter of the globe, and extracted most judiciously from 
them ; the subaltern stationed at an out-post received an ani- 
mated existence; the civilian stationed in the interior found 
something to talk about, and dropped the monotony of their 
hookas ; the military, in cantonments rejoiced in the ever fresh 
supply of general orders and war office intelligence, with which 
the journal furnished them. All classes ceased to envy their 
friends in London who could get holdtof the Times reeking 
from the press, filled with the latest news from every part of 
the world, and even with the addresses of all the footmen, &c., 
out of place. The Journal endeavoured equally to make itself 
acceptable to its readers, and it succeeded in a very uncommon 
degree ; however, it did not at all resemble a London morning 
paper, for Calcutta was not ripe for such a publication ; it boro 
a greater degree of resemblance to the Spectator, and other such 
periodical tracts which flourished in London during the reign 
of Queen Anne, rather a long series of ages before Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Perry introduced the parliament to the people. 

In India, the newspapers are not subject to any stamp-tax, 
but they pay heavy postage. At very distant stations, each 
copy of a paper cost the subscriber as high as twelve shillings ; 
this enormous price necessarily contributed materially to check 
the circulation of newspapers. In order to counteract the elfect 
of the heavy postage on the journal, Mr. Buckingham resolved 
to offer to contract to pay the government a certain sum an- 
nually, in lieu of postage. The postage on his paper amounted 
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to about 3»0002. a year ; therefore, he offered to pay 4#0(KMf ^ 
year, on eondition that thejoutnal should be franked to all piMrts 
of India, by the post offiee stamp, as full paid ; the offer was ac- 
cepted, and the arrangement commeneed on the 27th of August, 
1810. It continued undisturbed until January, 1820; then some 
articles appearing in its columns, which were not agree|d)le to 
the government of Madras, they ordered the journal to be stopped 
at Ganjam, the frontier station, where their jurisdiction com- 
mences; there, each paper was surcharged with postage, to 
every place beyond it. When a journal reached the subscrlbofs 
they had to pay as much as ten shillings a cover ; by every post, 
a great number of the papers were returned to tho publisher, 
bearing double postage all the way. These dead letters aomi* 
mulated rapidly, and Mr. Buckingham was obliged to pay the 
double postage charged upon them all. Such aggravated 
tyranny was exceedingly ruinous and vexatious, and deserved 
the most forcible exposure; but, Mr. Buckingham confined 
himself to the necessary mention of the subject to his sub- 
scribers under the Madras presidency, by saying Our Madras 
friends are already aware of tho measures which have been 
taken to imi^e the circulation of this journal, through their 
presidency, and will have already formed, no doubt, a correct 
opinion as to the motives in which these measures originated. 
As, however, we find ourdesiro to extend its circulation through 
their territories rise int proportion to the weight and authority 
that has been opposed to it, wc have determined to make any sa- 
crifice rather than suffer our friends in that quarter, to bedepriv^ 
of seeing now and thei^ discussions on topics which they arc not 
likely to find touched on, in other Indian prints/’ He oflbred to 
forward the journal, as far as Ganjam, at half^rice. This most 
temperate, mere matter of business, shop-keeping puff, # H 4 ! 
advertisement, drew down upon Mr. Buckingham the sevens le* 
mostrance of the Bengal government, as though it had been A 
article of tho most atrocious kind. This harmless article was 
complained of in terms of unmeasured severity, and after a letter 
of the strongest reproof, Mr. Buckiiigham wbs called upon to 
prepare a full and ample apology to the government of Madras. 
Mr. Buckingham felt that he could not honestly and conscienti- 
ously apologize for what be was not penmaded was wrong ; 
therefore, he justified himself, and declined making an apolej^ 
as prescribed; His facts were so clear, and bis reasoning vres 
so welt founded, that the supreme government gave way, con- 
fessed itself in error, and limited its demand to an early eiqsies- 
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sion of reg^ret at having published observations so carelessly 
worded as to bear the appearance of disrespectful animadversion 
in the government of Madras. Accordingly^ Mr. B. stated that 
his principal object had been to apprise his subscribers of the 
arrangements which he had made to counteract an evil from 
which both experienced very serious mischief. Thus termi- 
nated a case, in which the injury inflicted upon the journalist 
was immense. Other full paid Calcutta papers were not ar- 
rested at Ganjam, therefore, it is evident, that, by means of sur- 
charge, the Madras postmaster attempted to exclude the journal, 
which was obnoxious to the tyrant who oppressed the twelve 
million miserable slaves, who till the country, subject to Fort 
Saint George, but who have no property in the land they 
plough, and not even a determinated share of the crop they cul- 
tivate ; who are compelled, by violence, and by cruel tortures, to 
cultivate the country, and to deliver over half the gross crop to 
the company, who are merely permitted to exist. 

The enmity evinced by Mr. Elliot towards the art of printing 
deserves some degree of attention. Twenty years before Mr. 
Buchanan was the Censor, and being a nephew of Lord Mel * 
ville, he expunged whole sentences from the published report of 
his Lordly uncle’s trial, but Lord William Bentinck ordered that 
the pages should be restored. In the time of Sir G. Barlow, the 
Supreme Court would not suffer their proceedings to be pub- 
lished. In 1820, ^ Carnaticus’ said, we Jtre apprehensive of im- 
jsarting any share of our own nature or learning to others, for 
fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to our own 
destruction. To Madras, particularly, .a feverish character be- 
; longs, and has embroiled that presidency for the last century, 
A^ifroin Whitehill, Rumbold, Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every 
! whisper, every breeze over the government bridge seems to be 
li^mpregnated with ideas and rumours of factions and mutinies, 
half-a-dozen rounds of ammunition are missing, the sepoys 
are about to mutiny. A remonstrance is construed into a cri- 
minal design: down with it by force. On the 21st of July, 
1806, the native oflRcers at Vellore respectfully remonstrated 
against the introduction of the new caps and the turn-screw, 
as resembling the cross. They were punished. On the 10th of 
July, they massacred the Europeans. In 1812, the native offi- 
cers instigated the Travancore mutiny, but all the native officers 
Were pardoned. The branch of native officers is the most 
faulty in the native army, for it has given room to pride, an in- 
i^olent ambition, and“ above all, a dangerous influence Jt is ne- 
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cessary to have an Indian system of multiform, distinct, and 
varied classes. In 1819, the Madras seventh cavalry had been 
in the field ten years ; they remonstrated vrith General D-— ; 
this was construed into sedition. The Indian army, consists 
of 200,000 men— one tenth of them are Europeans. To land a 
European soldier in India cost lOOf. When a King‘’s regiment 
is quitting India, the company offers a bounty of 170 rupees to 
each European soldier who will enlist himself into the com- 
pany's army, and remain all his life in India. The European 
soldier receive nominally 13 rupees per month, with field al- 
lowance of meat and rice ; be pays for his arrack, bread, vege- 
tables, cooking, washing, shaving, bedding, and carriage, so, 
that at the end of the month he has not above three rupees clear 
to receive. He is not allowed carriage, bed, bedding, or straw. 
The royal Scots, on service, but in barracks, from 1809 until 
1819, lost 800 men, chiefly when under canvas. The Madraft 
European regiment, from May 1817 until Dec. 1818, under can- 
vas, from 800 lost 340 of whom only 20 in action. On field- 
service, Europeans died in the first six months at the rate of 86 
per cent, per annum ; and after that at the rate of 14 per cent, 
per annum. During the Pindaree campaigns the army had neither 
medicines, plaisters, nor instruments. Many soldiers, harassed 
to despair, have shot themselves. The sepoy, when in the 
field, receives 9 rupees a month, and rice at a fixed price ; his 
wants, when compared withthose of the European soldier^ are 
but as two is to five. • 

The Madras government knew full well that it could not 
exist if its real nature became exposed in print. Mr. Elliot 
himself was too imbecile and insignificant an instrument to be 
noticed personally. Lord Hastings said, that he believed if his 
house was on fire he would ask for orders before he ventured to 
extinguish the fire. He was in a constant state of apprehen- 
sion and fear. One day an officer galloped across the bridge, 
and the Governor's youngest sou w^as so much alarmed that he 
ran into the house, exclaiming the Pindarees I the Pindarees! 

FORENSIC SKETCHES.— TllE CALCUTTA BAR. 

Mr, jPriWcjo.— Weare not about to panegyrize talent of unri- 
valled superiority ; we are not about to dwell with fictitious ad- 
miration upon abilities which have known po equal ; but we are 
about to be engaged in the less poetical, but more rational em- 
ployment of pourtraying a character which Englishmen at least 
will always appreciate— the character of an English Lawyer, 
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of a mati, vfho dedicated to the serious business of life, applies 
the facilities of judgment, sagacity and prudence to the discri- 
mination between good and bad, of right and wrong, as opera- 
ting upon human actions ; and who, in the exercise of the high 
and important functions of an adviser, permits nothisjudg- 
mept to be led astray by his imagination, nor allows his fancy 
to interrupt the calm operations of his reason of one fully 
conscious that the due fulfilment of his avocations requires la- 
bour, attempts not without labour duly to perform his duties. 
Such a man is Mr. Prinsep. He knows how to value his own 
talents, his own acquirements, and the degree of respect 
which is justly due to his professional character. Not led 
away by vain aspirations after empty applause or frivolous admi- 
ration, his judgment remains calm and cool, self-bollccted 
and self-possessed ; and holding himself the balance by which 
he estimates his own powers, he is neither to be blinded or mis 
led by the flattery of others, nor to be deterred or discouraged 
by shallow opposition. We do not recollect an instance of 
any man who has more regularly laid the foundations, and built 
up thereupon the superstructure of professional knowledge than 
Mr. Prinsep : ho has passed through, and that not hastily, and 
fat the name of the thing,'’ every progressive step of his pro- 
fession, nor quitted one for another, till he was perfectly master 
of all that related thereto. Like the builder of a pyramid, he 
ever left beneath him a foundation wider than the next imme- 
diate superstructure, and, consequently, •’every step ho took, not 
in haste and inattention, but dehberutciy and prudently, was an 
acquisition based upon a firm and durable foundation. This, in- 
deed, in the journey of a life or of a profession, is the true applica- 
llbn of the maxim ‘•festind lente.^' Great and important acquisi- 
tibus of knowledge, are not to be achieved by other than long and 
aisiduouB perseverance ; but he, who for a series of years, unre- 
mittingly pursues the principle of action conveyed in the maxim 
(P nullus dies sine linea'' cannot fail gradually to store his mind 
endurable knowledge, which lime will not eradicate. Pre- 
Cbbious manhood, as well jis precocious youth, seldom achieve du- 
mbfo excellence. Mr. Pitt, himself the great archetype of pre- 
Ckmious statesmen, and who. to make use of an expressive term, 
Ib|d been •knowledge crammed’ from his Infancy has left but a 
fefy dubious fame behind him In regard to the great boast of 
bis ausbitiun — hb financial system. A long familiarity with prej 
fessionai labour, at the same time that it gradually infuses 
knowledge, gives likewise a readiness of application of such 
knowledge, wliidi no aculciic&s can otherwise supply. We 
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recoiled a striking instance of this, as exemplified in the sub- 
ject of our present sketch, when in England, It was upon oc- 
casion of a trial in which Cobbett was defendant, and in tho 
conduct of which that worthy statesman, having sulficient re- 
liance upon his own powers, and the modest assurance of his 
nature resolved to be his own counsel. In the course of his de- 
fence, he commenced an attempt at making certain statements 
and charges against an infiuential individual, which bore very 
pertinently upon his defence, but which, being of a political 
character, and somewhat strong in their nature, as he had no 
witnesses to produce in their support, the court would not per- 
mit him to go into. Poor Cobby attempted again and again to 
open his budget, which he considered of most important conse- 
quence to his caso that the jury should hear; but in vain, ho 
was constantly stopped at the threshold, and could not with all 
his shrewdness and tact (for a considerable portion of coarse 
and rough grained tact, he is undoubtedly possessed) discover 
any method of unburtlicning his mind, lie paused, be swelled 
with anger, he plunged his huge hands down to the very utter* 
most depths of his breeches pockets, and in that attitude re- 
garded first fiercely the judge. Lord Elieuborough, then with a 
look' of remonstrance, the jury, and then turning round with an 
aspect of despair that might have excited the sympathies of a 
tiger, ho was about to abandon his attempt, when Mr. Prinsep 
whispered in his oar ** Put it hypothetically,’* and to this little 
sentence operating as^the solvent of somo magic spell, tbo 
strings of tho groat register’s tongue were unloosed, and the 
impetuous streams of his eloquence burst forth like a torrent 
which had swept away its long impeding bounds. 

The distinguishing features then of Mr. Prinsep’s professional 
character (for we hope that our readers have appreciated our 
endeavour in these sketches, to give the striking and prominent 
lineaments which mark and distinguish the individual man of 
talent from the general class) are steadiness, good sense, per- 
severance of application, and a constant aim at the acquisition of 
knowledge, both for its own sake, and from a conviction that 
all knowledge of whatever kind, will on somo occasion or ol.bor 
be brought into useful application, in tho exercise of a profes- 
sion like that of the law.*^ Cultivating the judgment more thf^n 

• The writer of the above was once told by the then Mr. Justice, now 
Baron Bayley , that he had never learned any pioea acknowledge , how- 
ever important or however trifling, which be bad not found at i04i||^ne 

time or other of professional utility. 
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the imaginatioQ, be regards more the soundness of the argu- 
ment itself than the elegance of its illustration ; and attends 
more to the clearness and perspicuity of his language, than to 
the embellishment of his style ; and, consequently, though per- 
fectly classical in his thoughts and habits, he will now and then 
admit to homely phrase into his diction, if it happen more ade- 
quately to express the subject of his discourse ; and if we may 
venture to express such opinion, we believe that of all things 
he would shun the pomposity of grandi-eloquence and the verba 
S€8 quispedalia—ihdX he would rather have made the speech of 
Brutus, than the ad captandum oration of Mark Antony. 

There is one peculiarity in the character of Mr. Prinsep, whicit 
although of negative description, nevertheless calls forth qj^s^- 
vation, and perhaps surprise, in a man of his prominence at the 
bar and professional connection with the public — Mr. Prinsep 
seldom or rather ndver addresses himself to public meetings 
for whatsoever purpose assembled. This is the more remark- 
able in a member of a profession which is generally found par- 
ticularly prominent upon occasions of public discussion, and 
whose peepliar acquirements are more especially calculated to 
fit them for such exertions of their talents, fn this country in 
particular, it has been customary with the leading members of 
the bar, to take a conspicuous part in the public discussion of 
questions affecting the general good of the community. That 
Mr. P’s silence proceeds from no indifference to the public wel- 
fare, is sufficiently manifest from his raadiness to encourage by 
his countenance and support, in other ways, any measure which 
may be deemed of ulterior utility; nor shall we assume the right 
of assigning causes for the regulation his conduct, which every 
gentleman, a member of a laborious and arduous profession, is 
fully entitled to shape according to his own judgment ; and if 
, we express any thing like surprise or regret that a voice which 
carries with it so much weight and persuasion in courts, 
should not be heard upon occasions of general public jnterest, 
it is only because the amount of loss, is in this as in every thing 
^^se, to be estimated by the value of acquisition. If we may, 
'^ilowiever, venture a suggestion upon this subject, we should be 
Ibd tb surmise, that, consistently with his even and regular 
course of practice, he may deem an extra professional applica- 
jlion of talents which find ample demands upon their full exer- 
tibn in their own proper sphere, as falling without the pale of 
those diiii^s which are comprised within the peculiar province 
oBhe lawyer; 
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Such IS an imperfect sketch of Mr. Prinsep~a British Law- 
yer — of a man who keeps on his steady persevering* course^ 
adding day by day, knowledge to knowledge, experience id 
experience, Mr. Prinsep came to this country with no incon- 
siderable professional reputation, and he n]ay say with Cicero, 
honor €8 neque ah uno neque, ex hoc loco ( solum } aed eadem^ 
nostra ilia laboriasimo rations vites, consequemur,*^ This is the 
means by which a man achieves his self-dependence and be- 
comes totua terea at que rotundua, — Oriental Observer. 


REVENUE FROM OPIUM IN BENGAL. 

Memorandum on the sysiem^of raising a revenue from Opium 
in Bengal, by means of a monopoly of the first purchase of the 
produce. — (Drawn up at the office of the Board of Controul^ in 
January, 1032, and printed for private distribution, chiefty to 
members of the Select Committee of the Commons, but never 
before published.) 

In this abstract of the original document, above-mflSntioned, 
we confine ourselves to an historical sketch of the policy of the 
existing opium system. The cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture of opium, are strict monopoUes in the hands of the 
East India Company, In 1709, Lord Wellesley enacted a law 
which limited the cul^vation of the poppy under the Bengal 
government to the provinces of Bchar and Benares. The ob- 
ject of that arbitrary regulation was, to abolish the cultivation of 
the poppy, except in ca^es where the cultivators had specifically 
engaged to supply the government wi|h the whole of the pro- 
duce, at a price to be agreed upon between the government 
agents and the cultivators. As it would not have been possibj^ 
for government agents to have superintended and regulatdd 
the culture of the poppy throughout so wide a region as the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, it was de- 
termined to confine the cultivation of, the plant to the two sniitll 
provinces of Behar and Benares, by Idw, and to place the super- 
intendence of the culture of the poppy, and the manufacture of 
the opium, in the charge of two officers, denominated opium 
agents. By law, the cultivators are at perfect liberty to enter 
into engagements with the opium agents, for the cultivation of 
the poppy ; but when engagements s^e entered into far the 
cultivation of specidc quantities of land, the parties ar#bas|nd, 
under heavy penalties, to cultivate the full number of boagaha 
specified in each engagement. When the poppy arrives at full 
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growth, officers are deputed by the agents, who are to examine 
the state of the crops, and, with the assistance of the cultivators, 
to prepare an estimate of what each field is likely to produce. 
After the estimate has been made, and agreed to by the cultivator, 
the latter is required foenter into a further engagement, to deliver 
the estimated produce; and, should the field produce more, the 

> deliver that also pro rata. These engagements partake of the 
. ryoiwar principle of revenue management, as well as of the 

checks which would be requisite under a system of excise laws. 
The ryots who engage to cultivate the poppy are placed beyoi^ 
the controul of tho superior zediindar^ in respect to the rStlf 
which they pay for the land Under that cultivation ; for by sec- 
tion 12, of regulation 6, of iTOT, should any zemindar exact from 
the ryots^ on account of their poppy lahds, more than tho esta- 
blish^ rates, then either the dpiUm agents or the ryot may pro- 
seed^ the person guilty of such exactions, before tho Judge of 
the district, who shall, forthwith,' inquire into the same, and 
' grant redress. As the producers of an article, which is ulti- 
matdy to be taxed with a heavy duty, the ryots arc placed under 
a system of Checks, which are calculated! to' secure tho delivery 
of the whole of the poppy juico into the hands of the agents 
appointed to manufacture the crude piaterial into opium cakes, 
m which form that article is eventually taxed, by means of the 
competition of the merchants who ptircjiaso tho opium at the 
Calcutta sales, for the supply of the Eastern markets. 

Subject to these two checks, the ryots and their servants 
daily collect the opium which is exudated from the plants under 
their care, and the opium thus daily collected is deposited in 
^ jars, and delivered by tho Cultivators to tho ppiuth gomastahs, 

; who forward the whole produce to the depiity opium agents, 

> ibr the purpose of being examined and consigned to the opium 
agents, to be manufactured into cakes, in tho government facto- 

^1dOB at Patna and Benares. 

' : From the year 1709^ the policy of tho Bengal government was 
steadily directed to the iiliprovomentof the quality of the opium 
of Behar and Benares, especially with reference to the taste of 
the Chinese ; therefore, they aimoii at raising a large amount 
of revenue from a limited supply of the article. However, 
ia ldl4^ hostilities terminated in Europe, and in 1618, the pre- 
datory hordes of Hindostan W6re4i^persed and tranquillity was 
restored. This state of peace daused an immense supply of 
opium to lie fiitrodu(;ed into the Eastern mafkots, from Malwa 
and Ifarkey, by means of Portuguese and American vessels, and 
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rendered it impassible for the g^overnment of Bengal to derive 
the same amount of profit from a limited quantitj of opium 
from Behar and Benares. Soon after the pacification of 
Central India, the company's supra-cargoes at Canton called 
the attention of the Bengal government to the increased and 
increasing importations of Malwa opium into China, whieh^ it 
was apprehended, would materially reduce the profits, which 
had hitherto been derived from the sale of Belar and Benares 
opium in China. It had been supposed that the Chinese gave a 
preference to the Bengal opium on account of its possessing 
qualities which render it of little value as a narcotic ; but it 
was afterwards discovered, by the Chinese^ that the Malwa 
opium could readily be reduced to the standard of the Behar 
and Benares opium, by which a gain of more (han 3Q per cent, 
was secured to the Chinese who vended the Malwa opium. In 
the year, 1820, the supreme government in ]india resolved tq 
extend the cultivation of the poppy in Behar and Benares, and 
also to protect the purchasers of their opium at the Calcutta 
sales from the successful competition of the illicit trader^ in 
Malwa opium, and in order to do so they established sales of ]£talr 
wa opium at Bombay. This resolution involved the British au^ 
thorities greatly with the native powers in Central India. The 
determination to extend the culture of the poppy in Behar and 
Benares does not appear to have been attended with much suc- 
cess during the first fwo years, owing to the difficulty which 
the opium agents experienced in bringing new lands under that 
species of crop. The government ascribed the failure of the 
agents to their w'ant oNocal knowledge and influence with the 
parties interested in the cultivation of the land; and, in May, 
1822, the government appointed their collectors of the lan4 
revenue in various districts in the provinces of Behar and Be- 
nares to the newly created office of deputy opium agents. The 
records of the Board of Opium do not state the degree of sjuc- 
cess which attended this arrangement ; but, in October, 1823, 
the government constituted six othpr collectors to be deputy 
opium agents, therefore it may be presumed, that the first ex- 
periment had been productive of satisfactory results. The ef- 
fect of these appointments, wus to divest the two opium agents 
of all responsibility in respect to the cultivation of the poppy, 
and the receipt of the juice from the cultivators. 

In 1824 the government passed their seventh regulation, in 
order to empower their opium officers to institute proceedings, 
not only against the cultivators, who, they had reason to be* 

Eatt ^ndia and CqU VoL. viii, 47, OeUhtr, 2 it 
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lieve^ did not deliver over the whole of their daily produce, but 
also against the parties, who may have purchased the juice or 
opium from the ryots ; and in the event of their being convicted, 
both parties are subjected to heavy penalties. 

In the season of 1826, a discussion arose between Sir C. 
D’Oyly, the agent at Patna, and Mr. Kennedy, the collector 
and deputy opium agent of Sarun, respecting the state of con- 
sistence in which the opium juice ought to be delivered by the 
ryots. The juice of the poppy is gradually dried, by the ser- 
vants of the factory, to a certain standard of consistence, which is 
represented by 100. It is the interest of the agents to procure 
the juice from the cultivators as near to that standard as possi- 
ble ; but it is equally the interest of the cultivators to deliver in 
their juice previously to its having undergone the process of 
drying. Sir Charles complained, that the opium of Sarun, was 
unusually thin, and was much below the standard at which 
he received the juice from the ryots, who cultivate the poppy in 
the vicinity of the factory, and which was, at least, 80 degrees 
of consistence. On the other hand, Mr. Kennedy stated, that 
the price allowed by government, namely, three rupees per 
seer of opium juice, was not sufficient to repay the ryots for the 
loss which they would incur by their keeping their daily gut- 
tering of juice until it attained to so high a consistence. The 
practice which Mr. Kennedy had established in his district, was, 
to require the ryots to deliver their produte into the hands of the 
opiutn officers with as little delay as possible, and iherchy to 
ensure the receipt of the article in a purer state than could be 
expected to be the case, if the cultivators were allowed time 
to thicken it artificially. The standard, recognised by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, was 70 degrees of consistence ; and, in all cases, where 
the juice was more fluid than that standard, a corresponding de- 
duction was made from the price of three rupees per seer. 
Indeed, he pointed out that no cultivator could deliver over 
pure opium juice at so high a standard as 80 degrees of the 
factory consistency, for t^e sum allowed by the government; 
he recommended that a plan should be adopted for determining 
the quality of the opium, immediately on its delivery at the 
agency factories by the officers of the deputy agents. The go- 
vernment recorded a resolution on this subject, and in it they 
observed ^*that great laxity had prevailed in the receipt and 
delivery of opium” in the faetory at Patna ; and they provided 
varjous checks, which appeared to them to be necessary, to pre 
vent abuse, both befbre and after the drug had been received 
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into the agents’ factory. But, as the receipt and examination of 
the drug would necessarily rest with the agent and his factory 
officers, who are regarded by the officers who procure the 
juice in the interior, as possessing an interest incompatible witli 
their own, it seemed to the government to be indispensable to 
constitute some third party, quite independent of either, to act 
as a referee, to settle any differences that might arise in exam- 
ining the opium at the general factory. Mr. W. M. Fleming, 
the second judge of the provincial court at Patna, having 
availed himself of the opportunities, which his long residence in 
the districts of Behar had afforded him, of observing the growth 
and peculiarities of the poppy plant in all its stages, and being 
in other respects well qualified to act as referee, the government 
appointed him Inspector-General of Opium, with a separate 
allowance of 500 rupees per month. Soon after Mr. Fleming 
was appointed Inspector-General, he submitted to government 
rules for improving the management of the Behar agency^ 
which were as follows : — The ryots, cultivating poppy, should 
be prohibited from retaining opium juice after the Ist day of 
August, in each year, under the penalty of seizure ; the crtandard 
of consistency at which the juice is to be delivered by the ryots, 
should be entered in the written engagements concluded with 
them : the district opium officers shall be answerable for the 
standard purity of the opium received by them ; the standard 
of consistency should Jje fixed at 70. When the juice is of that 
degree of thickness, then the district officers shall not demand 
any deduction of price from the ryots ; and, in order to ascertain 
the standard quality of juice, it would be sufficient, for every 
practical purpose, to take up a small portion in the palm of the 
hand, which, when of the proper consistence, would not imme- 
diately drop, or fall off, when the hand was turned down.^’ All 
money retained by the gomastahs, under the denomination of 
batta, or any other deduction, should be, not only entered in 
the books kept by the gomastahs, but in the receipts given to 
the ryots for their opium deliveries — in order to ascertain the 
rate of batta to be taken from a ryot, in consequence of 
the opium being below the standard, the gomastah shall 
expose to the air a portion of the juice in a shallow vessel, 
until it becomes of the proper consistence of seventy ; then 
the loss of weight, occasioned by this process, will deter- 
mine the batta to be taken from the ryot on the whole of his de- 
livery. The opium of each deputy agent shall be separately storeil 
in the general factory, preparatory to iU being examined and 
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received by the agent. The opiam, so stored^ shall be examined 
by the factory officers, either in the presence of the agent or his 
assistant, and likewise in the presence of an officer appointed by 
the deputy agent from whose district the opium may have been 
received. Each dispatch of opium, sent to the Patna factory, 
shall be accompanied by a certificate, signed by the local 
gomastah, who may forward the dispatch, specifying the weight 
and quality! of the opium contained in the jars composing the 
dispatch. After the opium shall have been examined, the drug 
shall pass into the custody of the factory agent and his responsi- 
ble officers. The opium received at the factory shall be ex- 
amined within eight days after its delivery, and the results of 
the examination shall be recorded at the time, both in English 
and Persian; copies of this record shall be sent to the deputy- 
agent and the inspector-general. When a doubt may arise as 
to the quality of opium, the jars containing the opium shall be 
resealed by the respective parties interested in the examination, 
and kept under a joint lock, until a reference can be made to 
the deputy-agent or to the inspector-general. All opium from 
which batta may have been levied from the cultivators shall 
be kept distinct, from the opium delivered by the same culti- 
vators of the proper standard of consistence— -no commission 
shall be allowed to any native district officer on any opium de- 
livered by him on which a deduction of more than 2 per cent, 
shall be levied at the Patna factory on account of batta ; nor on 
any opium which may be considered unfit for the company’s 
opium investment— opium suspected of being adulterated with 
foreign ingredients, shall not be manufactured into cakes, but 
shall be otherwise disposed of-— in all cases where the ryots 
may deliver their opium above the standard of consistence, they 
shall receive an allowance in proportion to its superior value. 

The government were so highly satisfied with the rules sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fleming, on account of their clearness and sim- 
plicity, that they directed a copy of them to be transmitted to 
Mr. Charles Bayley, the opium agent in Benares, for the regu- 
lation of his factory. Mh Bayley informed the government, 
that^ all the rules suggested by Mr. Fleming, had been in con- 
stant operation in the Benares agency, almost from the time he 
was appointed to the charge of it. This communication proved 
satisfactory to government, as it afforded assurance that the 
rules which had been successfully acted upon in Benares, 
would, if duly observed, have a beneficial influence on the 
affairs of the Patna agency. 
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At the same time, in November, 1827, Mr. Bay ley called the 
attention of the inspector-gpeneral of opium to a correspondence 
which he bad opened with Mr. Swinton, the opium agent In 
Malwa, with ibe view of ascertaining the relative superiority of 
the Malwa opium over that of Beliar and Benares, and of de- 
vising* the means of restoring the opium from Bengal as the 
favourite drug in the Chinese market. The calculations on 
which Mr. Swinton estimated the ability of the opium cultivators 
in Malwa to compete with the company’s monopoly in Bengal, 
must have been materially affected by the abandonment of the 
opium treaties with the native powers in Central India. He 
observed, that the rate of five rupee^per seer, which was al- 
lowed to the opium ryots in Malwa, would barely repay the 
rent which they were required to pay for the best l>oppy land : 
he did not calculate on the advantage which a ryot would 
derive from cultivating the poppy on inferior soils, as the opium 
produced on bad soils was always of an inferior quality, and did 
not yield a corresponding profit. Mr. Bayley was of opinion, 
that the price allowed by government to the ryots in %narea, 
of three rupees per seer of juice, did not yield the cultiva* 
tors an adequate return for their labour, and the risk they incurred 
from unfavourable weather at the periods of sowdng the land, and 
of extracting the juice from the plants. He observed, that other 
crops were not only more productive, but more certain. This 
proposal to increase the rate allowed to the cultivators of the 
poppy, was adopted by Mr. Fleming, who recommended it to 
the favourable consideration of the government, remarking that 
when the produce of grain cultivation becomes scanty from un- 
favo urable seasons, the grain sells at a proportionably higher 
price, so that the cultivators suffer only partially by calamity 
of season ; but that was not the case with opium, the price paid 
to the ryot being the same, whatever might bo the extent 
of the produce : however, he entertained an apprehension that 
neither the government nor the cultivators would long benefit 
from the measure, as he considered it probable that the zemin- 
dars would intercept the advantage intended for the ryots, by 
raising their rents. The government came to the determination 
to increase the allowance to the poppy cultivators from three 
rupees to three and a half sicca rupees per seer of opium juice ^ 
and observed, that the old cultivators and their heirs would only 
he liable to the rates assessed upon them at the jumnuhundy, 
made by the zemindars at the time, or shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the permanent bettlemeut; and they directed that the 
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opium agents and their deputies should exert themselves to se- 
cure this advantage to the hereditary cultivators. Mr. Bayley 
observed^ that sicca rupees, converted into Benares currency, 
was rupees 3; 10^ annas; therefore he recommended that the 
half-anna should be reserved to forma fund, from which govern- 
ment could reward deserving cultivators. 

The government acknowledged the service which Mr. 
Bayley had rendered in endeavouring to discover the methods 
pursued by the producers of opium in Malwa, by which they 
had succeeded in raising the value of the Malwa opium in the 
Eastern markets ; but the government were of opinion, that, 
before any change was made in Bengal, it would be necessary 
to ascertain whether, with reference to the quantity of 
opium contained in each chest, weight for weight, as delivered 
in China, the difference in the latest quotations of price con- 
tinued to be in favour of the produce of Malwa This precau- 
tion had reference to the different methods of forming the pro- 
duce of Bengal and that of Malwa into cakes. In Behar and 
Benares, the opium is enclosed in shells, composed of the petals 
of the poppy, and of a gum which is prepared from inferior 
opium juice. In Malwa, the pure opium alone is made into 
cakes, which are covered with a thin coating of oil, and after- 
wards rolled in pulverised poppy petals. Hence, the value of 
these two descriptions of cakes of equal weight, while,^^ in 
the estimation of the Chinese, the pure opium contained in each 
might be of equal value. 

In Malwa, in 1824-5, the cultivators of the poppy actually re- 
ceived from eight to ten rupees per seer for their poppy juice ; but, 
in 1825-6, in consequence of the introduction of the restrictions on 
produce and price, under the opium treaties, the allowance to 
the cultivators was reduced to about 4 rupees 10 annas. This 
price was quitejinadequateto meet the charges of rent, labour and 
manure; and had the British authorities possessed the means of 
strictly enforcing the treaties, then the native princes must either 
have reduced the rent of their lands, or else their ryots must 
have abandoned the cultivation of the poppy. For a time, it was 
supposed that the opium treaties had answered the object for 
which they had been entered into, and that the British had a 
monopoly of the drug; but, in 1827-8, the contraband trade in 
Malwa opium increased so rapidly that it became self-e\ident 
that the native governments and their cultivators had found the 
aseans of indemnifying themselves for the losses which they 
necessarily sustained from their obligations to supply the Bri 
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tish government with opium at a much lower price than it would 
fetch in the market. In despite of the treaties, opium continued 
to be their most profitable crop. 

In addition to the efforts, making to extend the cultivation of 
the poppy in Behar and Benares, and the increased cultivation of 
the plant which may be expected in Malwa, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the abandonmentof the opium treaties with the states 
in Central India, the Court of Madrid has instructed the govern- 
ment of Manilla to cultivate the poppy and to manufacture ofiium 
in the Phillippine islands, where it had hitherto been strictly 
prohibited. However, this change of policy, on the part of the 
government of Spain, will produce very little immediate effect 
upon the trade in opium. 

On the 2Bth of June, 1830, the Calcutta finance committee 
reported that, since 1827, a very large augmentation in the 
funds employed in the purchase of the drug, as well as in the 
quantity of opium imported into China had taken place. They 
estimate, that the value in Spanish dollars, of the opium con- 
sumed by the Chinese and the Indo-Chinese nations, may be 
stated, on the average for ctiina, in^ 182B-9 and 1820-30, as 
follows : — 

Consumed in China, 12,295,000 > 

Sold out of China, 4,380,000) *®JI7o,000 
Which amount may be safely taken to cover an outlay, in India 
of 2(5,521,000 Rs., which is about a crore of rupees in excess of 
the largest amount realized at the sales at Calcutta and Bombay. 
This result was consistent with the opinion that the Chinese had 
been furnished with large supplies of opium, independently of 
the company’s public sales, and it conclusively established that 
the Indian government had a market to look to, of an extent vastly 
greater than, without experience, it would have been safe to 
reckon upon. They recommended to government to make 
every endeavour to supply the Chinese market as much as possi- 
ble from Bengal ; both because the opium was grown within 
the British territories, and bccau^ it was there [)roduced 
cheapest; and it was a very important question, at what point 
the produce of Malwa might be expected to become stationary, 
and at what to retrograde. There seemed reason to infer, that, 
with four rupees the lb. weighty there would be little or no 
diminution of produce. At that rate the produce of Malwa 
would stand the nilirchant in 075 rupees the chest, if he should 
be allowed to import the opium to Bombay, on paying a duty 
to the British government of 200 rupees The chest; therefore. 
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they hoped that the company would continue to derive a profit 
on the Behar and Benares opium sold at Calcutta, of about 650 Rs. 
per chest ; in other words, that an averag-e tax to that extent 
might be drawn from the produce of the Bengal agencies, even 
supposing that the produce of these agencies could be increased to 
twelve thousand chests annually. However, it was probable, that 
the British government might find it expedient to seek for such 
a sale price of Bengal opium as might bring down the price in 
Malwa to three rupees the lb. weight, at which rate there 
seemed reason to think that the production of opium in 
Malwa would be considerably limited ; but, for that purpose, it 
would be necessary that the British government should be satis- 
fied with an average profit of about 500 rupees a chest, on the 
opium sold at Calcutta, even assuming as likely, that, on an 
average, the opium of Malwa would be inferior in quality to 
that of the agencies of Bengal. The committee proceeded to 
consider the possibility of extending the cultivation of the poppy 
in Bengal, with the view of raising the opium produce to 20,000 
chests. They do not explain the grounds on which they rested 
their opinion that the extension ot the poppy cultivation in Ben- 
gal would necessarily force the cultivators, in Malwa, to reduce 
the quantity of land under that species of culture ; but it would 
seem to have been founded*^ on the opinion that the native 
princes would not consent to reduce the rents of the poppy lands 
so as to enable the cultivators and merchants to compete with 
the cultivators of Bengal, who are entitled to hold their poppy 
lands at the rates which were established in 171)3. The com- 
mittee did not think it necessary to consider, whether a different 
system of management might with advantage be adopted in 
Bengal, that being a wide and difficult question ; hut, assum- 
ing that the agency system was to be continued, it might not 
be irrelevant to observe, that the complaint of a fall in the value 
of agricultural produce being general in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces, it seemed to be a good time to introduce the 
culture of the poppy into^Robilcund, where excellent opium 
might be made, in districts, not permanently assessed, the 
government possessed superior means of protecting the rights 
of the cultivators, and was more at liberty to satisfy their de- 
mands under the assurance that whatever the cultivators might 
gain, by selling their produce advantage(iJ|Bly,. would tell in 
the land revenue. 

The difficulties so ably and clearly described by Lord Corn- 
wallis, which opposed the introduction of a plan for levying a 
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revenue from opium, partly by a land-tax and partly by custoin- 
duties, have been greatly multiplied since the year 1786. The 
introduction of the permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
without having* previously defined the amount of the quota do- 
mandable from each village sharer or landholder, and tho omii- 
sion even to secure a correct record of those local rates and 
wages which regulated taxation, — which were then well un- 
derstood by the ryots, — render it almost impossible, without a 
detailed survey and assessment, to say how much ought to be 
taken as additional land-tax from the poppy-lands, and at the 
same time to secure the cultivators the advantages to be derived 
from the unrestricted cultivation of the poppy. Had tho 
Ryottee lands been assessed with their relative proportion of the 
money assessment which, in 1703, was declared to bo the 
perpetual limit of the demand of goverriment, on the zemindars, 
then the interposition of the zemindar between the ryots and 
the capitalists would have been limited to the receipt of tho re- 
gular iustalnients laid down in the regulations for the collection 
of the land revenue ; but, as the demand of the zemindars now 
varies with the nature of the crops, it must be expected that a 
constant source of dispute and litigation wdll be the consequence 
of every improvemeut which the cultivators, aided by the capi- 
talists, may be enabled to make. In other cases, the capitalists 
and the zemindars may coml)ine to force a peculiar cultivation 
upon the ryots, at rates which may disappoint the just expec- 
tations of the cultivators, and contrary to the usage which re- 
served to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. Tho con** 
sidcration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very important 
to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious ryots, 
who continue to hold the same fields which their ancestors cul- 
tivated, as the indisputable proprietors. The local cultivators 
are well qualified to determine, with precision, the capabilities 
of the soil to produce a particular crop. 

The opium monopoly certainly conduces to tho independence 
and comfort of the ryots, who contract with the officers of go- 
vernment for the poppy cultivation. These contracts do not, in- 
deed, place the ryots beyond the casuaiities of season, for, 
should the crop be blighted, the zemindar would still demand 
his rent and the would receive nothing from tho opium 
agents, unless h^jj^B^ered to them opium of approved quality. 
It may then bo asf^ — what advantage can the ryot have in 
cultivating an article subject to so ruinous a contingency ? The 

2 I 
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answer may not be so convincing- as could be desired; but,il 
is believed, that, Ihoiigb the government part grudgingly with 
any share of their eventual profits, they arc by far the most 
honourable pa 3 miasters which the cultivators can tind for any 
article of j)roduce. Nor is it a trifling circumstance for the ryots 
to be ii) constant communication with j)arties who may be able 
and willing to jn'otect their general interests from the griping 
policy of the zemindars and their local agents, llesides all this , 
the poppy cultivator is in a condition to r(‘servc a trille of his 
produce for local consumption. That this prevails to a con- 
siderable extent has been satisfactorily shown by the in(juiries 
which, some years ago, were instituted into tin* state of the 
abkarree revenue, for the legitimate sale of oj)inm was always 
in pro])ortion as tbe place was near to, or distant from the scene 
of cultivation. 

Supposing that it should be determined by government to 
abandon tlie nionoj)oly of opium, and to establish a free trade 
in that article, subjcclito the payment of an excise and custom 
revenue, it would still be necessary to limit tbe rent of the land 
producing the poppy ; because, should this precaution not be 
adopted, it is certain that the zemindars would raise tlicir de- 
mauds upon the cultivators to a standard which would nearly 
absorb all the profit which government derive from the regu- 
lated sales of oi)ium at Calcutta. 

The small fluctuation in the price allcwed to the cultivators 
for their poppy juice, between the years 1787 and 1827. 
namely, from 2l to rupees per seer, admits the inference 
that the provisions of the sixth regulation of J7f)l> have been 
tolerably effective in preventing the zemindars from imposing 
unreasonable demands on the ryots, ll is true that tbe increase 
actually amounts fo 40 per cent, of Ihe original cost : liul, when 
viewed in connection with the liabilily to w hich the ryots have 
been exposed, since 1703, to Ijave their rales increased, the 
great and raj)id increase in the demands of the Eastern markets 
for oj)iurii, and the jirejiaration of inlVrlor soils to snpj)Jy these 
demands, lljeii tlie iucreasb is really motiiTalo. This is ajiparent 
by contrasting the ])rices allowed to I lie eulli^ators in the 
ag'encies of lleiigal with those which prevaihd in Malwa in 
1824-25. 

However, tljcre can be no question, tht^iMi^ndcr any plan of 
revenue manag'ement, whether it be a m<M^H||^orihc produce 
in the hands of the government, or the of that produce 

in its stages of preparation and of transit by a mixed system of 
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excise and custom duties, it is of the first importance to assure 
the produccrb ol the article the full benefit of their labour and 
capital. 

It is trusted tliat sufficient e\ idence has been adduced Id show, 
that the ii.^a^cs and institutions of India are not such as would 
enable the authorities to whom the administration of that couu- 
Iry is entrusted j — even should the chang-e be desiral)le, on ad- 
mitted principles of political policy, — to place the poppy culti- 
vators at the mercy of a new race of onterprising- commercial 
sj)eciilators. 

Indeed, it is true, that the culture of tfie poppy does not ex-» 
pose the ryots to the same sort (*f op])ressious as result from the 
culture of the indigo ; because the manufacturers of thi‘ opium 
juice must conciliate the cultivators during the whole process, 
up to the delivery of the drug into the inaniifartiirer's faeJories. 
Nor is it lialile, like indigo, to injure tln^ just (‘laims of the 
zemindars for an adequate return from the lauds under 
cultivation 

It is of the greatest importance carefully to consider all the 
dangers which can by possibility arise from the aliandonruont 
of the existing system of realising a revenue from o[)ium by a 
monopoly of the first purchase from the ryots, and the sale of 
the drug by open competition at Calcutta. Pcrhaj)S no article 
of commerce could be subjected to such a process of sujiply and 
taxation, with less injury to the real interests of the ]>eo[>le who 
grow the opium plants, and to the fair dealers who compete at 
the Calcutta sales for the quantities which they intend to con- 
sign to foreign markets. Nor should it be overlooked, for a 
moment, that government do not really deal eomrnercially in 
oi>ium; tliey merely ])rovidc the supply that may be required to 
meet the waut.*^ of the merchants, and, by the sale of the article 
l)y public auction, leave those merchants to ilcline the lax 
which the state of the foreign demand may enahhi them to pay. 

The government of Bengal ought to be careful to prevent any 
interference which may place this* important article of remit- 
tance to China in hazard ; heennsp opium of goo^l «juality can- 
not be produced in Guzerat, and it is to tfie Bengal pro- 
vinces alone that the Indian authorities have to look for a supply 
of opium to compete in the Eastern markets with tlie produce 
of Central Indku Turkey, aud, eventually, with the government 
of Manilla, 
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In consequence of doing away with Ihe system of the perpetuity 
of bottoms. — On the 20th October, 1790, at a general court of the 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, it was resolved, that the oath against trading, taking 
by commanders be abolished, and that they swear only to be 
true to the company; that every commander give bond in 
10,000l. for his good behaviour, and engage to give information 
about the purchase of any command ; that every owner, privy 
to the sale of any command, shall forfeit double the sum paid 
for it, and owners shall contract to give inforuiaticni in such 
transactions; that no articles of export to India pr China 
be prohibited to the commanders and officers, in future, except- 
ing woollens and warlike stores no articles of import, excepting 
musk, camphor, and china raw silk in China ships ; that exclu- 
sive of the private trade indulgence, each tea ship may floor with 
china ware ; that the whole allowance of private and privilege 
tonnage of any ship shall not exceed 99 tons. That every com- 
mander of a regular ship, having an interest in the bottom, 
shall receive 1,600/. as a compensation for the resumption of the 
bottom of his ship, and also two-thirds of the consideration be 
paid for the command, no such payments to exceed 5,000/. ; 
that all commanders of the existing regular ships be secured in 
their privileges, as is provided for ships hereafter to be taken up, 
and that every commander of regular ships be subject to the 
payment of 500/. on the conclusion of eacli voyage, provided he 
has received 5,000/. for his good will, or else pro rata, on tlio 
sum reecciveda Under this scale of comi:ensation .~ 

42 capts. reed each 5,000/., which is 210,000/. 


17 do. do. 4,500/. -x 

11 do. do. 4,000/. / 

6 do. do. 3,0001, f 177,5451. 

6 do. do. 2,0001. 3 

*6 do. do. 1,000/. 


87 captains received 387,545/. as compensation 


On the 29th of July, 1833, the amount of this compensation, 
which had been repaid by the commanders, was but 229,876/ ; 
a sum which would not do any thing like pay e^n English in- 
terest on the advance of India's money, mad^^^^ company to 
themselves as ship-owners ; even by the parliament, 

which omits all mention of interest^ as though it was not a fair 
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mercaDtile charge, the deficiency under this head is not less 
than 14B,669Z. We are not aware of the exact object which 
Mr. Steuart had in view when he moved the house to call for 
information on this subject, but we are obliged to him for the 
exposure of the wind up of the compensation account of 1796. 

Mr. Steuart has also caused the House of Commons to 
publish a list of all pensions granted by the company to their 
commercial marine since the year 1793, specifying the grounds 
upon which each pension was granted, its amount, and the 
source whence it was derived. This return occupies 94 folio 
pages, and, necessarily throws a great deal of light upon the 
subject, but it is very confused, and carelessly made u(> and 
printed ; and, like most of the company’s returns it is not added 
up; it shows no annual total; indeed, it docs not afTord data 
for any accountant to form a guess at the amount of pensions 
annually paid, for there is no mention of the period when any 
of llic pensions ceased. We hoped to have been able to have 
analyzed this list, but that is impossible; we can only say that 
it is a pension list which deserves a chapter to itself in the black 
book of England. The j^eriod of service is very rarely men- 
tioned. From looking at the list we imagine that Poplar Fund 
should be investigated by a royal commission. Several of the 
commanders’ pensions were granted in consequence of doing 
away with the system of perpetual bottomry in 1790. The 
company’s commercial marine officers are in a position similar to 
that of the landlords ^nd farmers of England forced prices 
for Ilritish corn, and forced privileges for the company’s officer, 
have exposed both classes of persons to the necessity of main* 
taining a constant struggle; they arc in the position of water 
dammed up above its natural level, which can be retained at 
that height only by constant care of the dams and dykes ; every 
breath that agitates the surface, threatens destruction to the 
embankment, which has to be raised higher and higher to every 
breeze, to prevent a splash; and every shower fills the port up to 
the brim of the newly filled bank. At least, two of the direc- 
tors of the present day received each 5,000?., the highest amount 
of compensation — viz. the Hon. Hugh Lindsay for the Rocking- 
ham, and Campbell Marjoribanks for the Arniston, and yet, in 
the late contest between the proprietors of India stock, and the 
directors on the subject of pensions to the maritime service, the 
former opposed tl^v^ell merited claims of the service, and the 
latter absented n||Kr, avowing thereby tbeir justice, but de- 
clining to Bupporonem. 
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Statement of the Bonded Warehouses in Middlvscjc, in the 
occupation of the East India Company, which have been ap- 
proved of as places of especial security, and their capacity 
of stowage respectively , in tons of 12=3 cubic feet, on the 9th of 
July, 1833 ; in return of an order moved for by Mr. Tooke, a 
near connexion of Mr. Aslell, the senior director of the coripany' 

In Catlar-street — for Hengal, Coa;?t and Private Trade — 
30,247 tons— Freehold. 

In New-street — for Old Bengal — *1,031) tons — Freehold. 

In Dcvoiishi re-square — for Military Store, S:c. — a, 701 tons — 
Freehold. 

In Crutched-friars —for Tea — 12,701 tons — Nearly all freehold. 
In Fenchurch-strcct, Jewry-street, and Frencli-ordinary-court 
— for Tea — 20,053 tons — Nearly all freehold. 

In Haydon-square — for Tea — 10,735 — Nearly all freehold. 
InSeelhing-lane — Private Trade — 3,002 tons — Ma jor part free- 
hold. 

In Billiter-lane — .... — 5,403 tons — Freehold. 

In Leadenhall-street — Spice — 2,590 tons — Freehold. 

In Haydon-square, (RumbalPs) . . . 1,030 tons — Partly 

freehold. 

In Ratcliff, Cock-hill — Saltpetre — 5,170 tons — Leasehold. 

In lllackwall — Pepper — 15,027 tons — Freehold. 

In Cooper’s-row — Unoccupied and for sale — . — Leasehold. 

Part of the Warehouses in Crutched-friars is held upon a lease 
from 1013, renewable every 21 years at a certain line. 

t 

The East India company, as theg*overnment office in Leaden- 
hall is now most erroneously called, may well afford to manage 
g'oods at a lower rate than the Dock companies can do, for it has 
carte blanche to draw on the treasury fur the amount of all de- 
ficiencies between its receipts and its expenditure. If the de- 
ficiency was to be paid out of the dividend of the proprietors, 
then we would see all vote ag-ainst entering- into cojnpetition 
with any Dock company. Now, the directors can g-o on ap- 
pointing their coachmen, footmen, grooms, and valets, to 
situations and pensions on the warehouse establishment, as in 
the good old times. Corruption is the very soul of every incor- 
porated body that has any fund within its grasp. 



THE COORG COUNTRY. 

The liin^dom of Coorg-, situated to the westward of Mysore, 
is of small cvtent, beingf comprised witJiin the twelfth degrees 
of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy-sixth de- 
grees of East longitude. It is about 50 miles in lengih, and 

only in tl:e broadest part. Surrounded by loffy mountains, 
for the most part inaccessible, it contains many others, scattered 
over the interior surface, forming' a succession of wild rugged 
hills, and highly cultivated valleys; and, as if this were not 
suflicient to confirm its title to the appellation of a ‘^Strong 
Country,’^ they have divided the whole interior into s<piares. 
Those where no streams or marshes arc contained, being gene- 
rally about a mile in width, with an enormous ditch anti higli 
mound, orbank formed by the original contents of (lie flitch; and 
covered inside and out with d('C[) jungle, in which are included 
many enormous forest trees. Some of these enclosures have four 
apertures for ingress and egress, one in each face ; particularly 
those through which the principal roads pass, and which conse- 
quently present so many strong barriers against an approaching 
enemy. Every hill and mountain is also covered with Jungle ; 
the finest teak, jack, mango, and other large trees, growing 
spontaneously in a country watered by numerous streams, and 
continual fogs and misty clouds, which, from its great height, 
even above Mysore, arc attracted by the hills, and cover them 
during the night. In such a country, no town or villag-e meets 
the eye until you arc dose upon it There are not above six 
or eight villag’es throughout. 

In the days of llydcr's successful usurpation of the Musnud of 
Mysore, the reigning Ra^ah of Coorg, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by this Mussulman prince, and carried to Myson^; 
where he was kindly treated from policy, and persuaded the 
usurper, that if he would send him back to l)is own coontry, 
he would jircvail on all his siiljf'cts to submit to the Mussul- 
man yoke ; they having previously betaken themselves to their 
hills and fastnesses, from whence he could neither drive nor 
recal them. This man’s name was Verajundcr ; it is said that 
he took an oath of fidelity to Ilyder, before be was released, 
and that, in after times, he boasted of this breach of faith. Be 
that it as it may, he proved himself an able statesman, if such a 
term be applicable to a mountain chief, since he improved the na- 
tural fortifications of his kingdom, built towns, formed an armed 
mibtia, and siiccesifully defied his former conqueror. A ftcr the 
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death of Tippoo this extraordinary man went suddenly mad, and 
in one day destroyed one thousand two hundred of his relations 
and principal nobles ; leaving-, under an erroneous idea of his 
imbecility, only one young'er brother alive, of all the males of 
his family. Verajunder did not long* survive this act, and most 
likely, such a man was assisted out of this world by some of 
the trembling slaves by whom he was attended. One act, of all 
others, stamped his conduct with the most indelible character 
of insanity. There was an old woman who liad confidentially 
attended him for years, cooked his victuals, and frequented the 
interior of his palace, and a child only a few years old, who was 
born there, a relation of this woman. After completing the 
work of destruction, in which be had played a conspicuous part, 
assisted by several elephants and soldiers in the court-yard, ho 
retired into his study ; the old woman came in, to offer her ser- 
vices, followed by the child, when he immediately stabbed the 
woman, and, seizing the child, laid it upon his table, and de- 
liberately dissected it with a penknife. He was succeded by 
the boy, whom his blindness had spared, and left him immense 
wealth, as well as most absolute power over all his subjects, 
and every kind of property in his little kingdom. 

Marekherah, the capital, is delightfully biiuated on an emi- 
nence, near the summit of a range of lofty and difiicult moun- 
tains, but is nevertbele^>s commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would make it a very strong 
place, for it completely commands every approach on the other 
side. The distance is estimated at twenty-four miles. The 
Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort ; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis. The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road ; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering 
which, yon come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, 
erected by the present llajah^ to the memory of his late brother 
and his wife. The people invite Europeans in, and shew them 
every part of the building * and it surpasses both Hyder’s and 
Tippoo’s, as well as that erected by Aurungzebe. Jt is much in 
the style of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in the centre, and four turrets at the angles. 
On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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TOWN AND INLAND DUTIES IN BENGAL. 

- For thirty yeiirs past, the natives of the Beng-al Presidency 
have groaned under the intolerable burden of the system of 
Inland Duties, than which no scheme could have been better 
devised for interrupting* the trade, for harassing* the inhabi- 
tants of a country. The groans and execrations of .the people 
at length reached the ear of the Governor General, who on 
his return from the Western provinces directed Mr. Trevelyan to 
prepare a report on the subject and submit it to government. 
Seldom have we perused a report more clear in its dala and 
reasoning, more enlightened in its proposed result, than the 
present report. The subject is one of universal interest; every 
merchant, be his enterprises large or .small, and even cntTv in- 
dividual who has occasion to travel from place to j)lace, is in- 
terested in the abolition of this destructive system. 

A system of inland or transit duties existed under the Malio- 
medan government, from which the company obtained an i‘X- 
cni[)tion for their own public trade in the reign of I'Vrukscer. 
The company’s servants, great and little, carried on informer 
days a private trade for their own benefit, and endeavonri*d to 
secure the same privilege for their traffic which was en joyt*d by 
the commerce of their masters. I'his was resisted l)y Cossini 
Aly Khan, and was the occasion of the war in wliicli he lost his 
throne. 

In 1773, when the Bgtish Government were in full po.sses- 
sion of the country, they established a duty of jier cent, on 
all articles, salt, tobacco, and bectlenut excepted. In 1738, 
Lord Cornwallis, the most enlightened of our former rulers, 
abolished the duties entirely, and, for thirteen years there were 
neither custom-house nor Chokey pansee, nor insolent rnan- 
jees, nor rapacious darogas; those were the golden days of 
India, In 1801, however. Lord Wellesley, finding the treasury 
exhausted by his numerous wars, re-established the system of 
transit duties. In 1308, live gentlemen of the highest standing 
in the civil service, were appointed to revise the system, tliat it 
.might be made more productive to the state, and less burden- 
some on the people. It was on their re[)ort that the custom re- 
gulations, which, with rnodilication.s, have currency to this day, 
were established in 1810. But such is the vanity of human 
wishes, that the benevolent intentions of these legislators were 
signally frustrated, for the government revenue so far from be- 
ing increased has diminished ; the people, instead ol being 
India and Col. Vol. vin. No. 47, Oc^ ^ 9 K 
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relieved, are subject to oppression and tyranny, which it would 
be difficult to parallel in any other country under the sun. 

One of the most injurious effects of this system of duties is, 
that all the benefit which the natives mig-ht have derived from 
being* under one gfovernment, is destroyed. If every province 
were under an independent sovereign, there could not be 
greritcr obstacles to a mutual exchange of commodities than 
exist at present. If, as Mr. Trevelyan observes, we were to 
encourage swamps, or interpose mountains between the 
different districts of the country, the industry of the people 
could not be more effectually checked than by the present 
system. 

One of the flagrant absurdities of the system is, that every 
time an article undergoes a change of form, it is subject to a 
Iresh duty. Raw hides pay 5 per cent. ; when manufactured 
into loatlier,thcy pay 5 per cent, more; when the leather is made 
into shoes, 5 per cent. more. Raw cotton 6 per cent. ; when 
made into yarn it pays 7^ per cent. ; when the yarn is made 
into cloth per cent, more, when the cloth is dyed, per 
cent, more is exhausted ; thus a coloured cloth pays govern- 
ment 17^ per cent. ! ! When his Lordship was in progress up 
the country, some of the merchants complained to him that they 
could not take their cloths across the water to be dyed, because 
there was a chokey boat at the ghat. 

Another inconsistency, or rather glaring injustice of the sys- 
tem is, that articles manufactured in tbfs country are taxed with 
a higher duty than the same articles imported from England. 
All English goods (liquors excepted) come into the market at 2^* 
per cent. duty. English cotton yarns paysa duty of 2^- per cent, 
native yarn pays, on going from one district to another 7i i>er 
cent. English iron and copper pay nofJiing. The copper and 
iron of the country pay not less than 10 per cent. This discri- 
mination appeared so monstrous to government, that in order to 
put English and country cloths on an equality, the duty on the 
latter was, in 1823, reduced to the same ratio as the duty on 
English cloths, that is from 7J to per cent. ; but this did 
not equalize them; for the cloth in this country, was still, as 
shewn above, subject in all stages to 17| per cent, duty before 
it came into the market. This is hard in the extreme on all 
the native manufactures, who are thus forestalled in their own 
market by the competittion of foreign manufacturers unjustly 
privileged. Nor ought it to be lost sight of that the natives 
Hve lost to an immense extent by the annihilation of their 
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foreign exports. Thus in 1816-17 the amount of cotton goods 
made in India wliich were exported, amounted to I ,(ij,04|880 
rupees. Sixteen years after, this trade had dwindled down to 
eight lakhs and a quarter. Again, in that year, 1810-17, the 
quantity of foreign cloth imported into India was valued only 
at three lakhs ; in 1832-33 the import of cotton goods and 
twist amounted to sixty-six lakhs and a half; so that the 
loss to the manufacturers in India, was equal to no less than 
two crores, thirty four lakhs, twenty-four thousand rupees. Is 
it fair, is it equitable, is it Christian, under these circumstances, 
to burden the little that is left of country manufactures with 
seven times heavier duty than that levied on the favoured ma- 
nufactures of England ? 

So unjust did this burden upon the inanufactures of the 
country appear to the Court of Directors, tJjat they have 
lurice ordered the abolition of all internal duties of evert/ kind 
on raw cotton or piece goods ; but the unfortunate Burmese war, 
the cause of all our calamities, intervened, and swallowed up 
all the cash in hand, and involved tlie country in a heavy debt, 
under the fatal ellects of which we are yet labouring. The 
orders of the Court were therefore not carried into execution. 

'rhis system of internal duties is far more vexatious than 
that wiiich prevailed under the native governments, no pass was 
then required ; every article was brought without fear to a cho- 
key; it paid a slight toll and passed on. But by the regulation of 
of 1810 it was ordered ftjat the duties should be paid anda row- 
anah taken out previously to the goods passing the limit of any 
chokey. Althougli the chokey by which the merchant might wish 
to pass his goods was only one mile from his residence, yet he 
must send to the custom-house, perhaps a hundred miles oil’, 
and obtain a rowanah, or subject his goods to confiscation. 

Mr. Trevelyan then proceeds to show how this rowanah 
system, impedes the progress of commerce, and paralizes the 
merchants, and how since the collectors of customs have been 
charged with the collection of the land revenue, their hands are 
too full to attend adequately to they* duties, — that hence in- 
creased delays and vexations are imposed upon tho internal 
trade of the country, which ought to be as free as possible. 

The subject of the Chokeys is next brought forward. The 
object of the regulation of 1810 was to provide, that merchan- 
dize having once paid duty, might be freely transported from 
jdace to place without any harassing interruptions ; but it has 
untoriunately happened, that those harrassing intcrniptions 
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have been multiplied tenfold. Between Patna and Calcutta, 
there are no fewer than fifteen stations where goods are liable 
to be slopped, and this independent of the Opium and Salt 
Chokeys. Mr. Lambert, the Commissioner of Patna, states the 
inconvenience arising from these stoppages to be so great, that 
a great quantity of merchandize is conveyed at a vast expense 
on carts by the new road from Benares to Calcutta, because it is 
free from chokeys. But the chokeys where boats are stopped, 
constitute but a small part of the evil. Within a range of fifty- 
miles from Calcutta, on the right bank of the Hooghly, there 
are no fewer than sixty stations on all the high -ways and by- 
ways, where custom-house officers are posted, with unlimited 
power to annoy and arrest. All the avenues to the great mart 
of India are beset with low custom house peons, so that every 
care appears to have been taken to throw as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of trade. Though, however, the number of 
chokeys in the Bengal provinces be very great, yet the upper 
provinces are still more extensively infested with them. 
In fact the western provinces are studded in every direction 
with them, in order, if possible, to leave no path free for the 
transit of merchandize. Even the Board in the lower provinces 
has seldom acted fully up to the power vested in them, of es- 
tablishing new chokeys, without applying for the sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but in the Western provinces the col- 
lectors seem to have planted them wherever they chose. Some 
time ago the Meerut Custom master sfent a chokey to Hatrass. 
The consequence was, that the Daroga insisted on searching 
every hackery and bullock load, though carrying only grain, 
and the owners consequently paid him well for desisting from 
search. He charged so much for endorsing every rowanah, 
and at the same time passed great quantities of smuggled salt, 
but he was removed after a short stay. 

Mr. Trevelyan next proceeds to examine the nature of the 
powers vested in chokey officers. The Daroga cannot, it is 
true, levy any duties, but he is required by law, to see that the 
goods correspond with tjie rowanah, in kind, in quantity, in the 
number of packages and the value of the goods. Now, if the 
Darogas were to act up to the letter of the custom-house rules, 
they must unload every boat to count the packages, and they 
must open every package to count and value the goods ; which 
would be tantamount to a stoppage of the entire trade of India. 
On this branch of the subject Mr. Siddons, who presides in the 
Calcutta custom-house, writes: — ^Mn point of fact I consider 
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this ri^i^ht of search to be little if any thing* more than nominal. 
In virtue of this rig^ht, the ameens and peons may detain laden 
boats, carts and bullocks, till the sum of cxf)editioii money 
otlcred is sufficiently larg’e, but in reg'ard to boats particularly, 

1 suspect that examination and search are never actually, or at 
all events not effectually, made. When the native officers are 
personally satisfied with a sufficient gfratiiity, they./V/rcc, or en- 
dorse the rowaiiah on the back for the number of packages or 
quantity which they see specified officially on the face of that 
document, and then allow the boat to pass on."’ The rig-ht of 
search, therefore, which is given to the darogas, is of no benefit 
whatever to government, but is vexatious beyond measure to 
the trader, and advantageous only to the native officers. What, 
then, did the committee of five recommend in the year IMOd ? — 
a rule, which if acted up to, would instantly annihilale all the 
trade of the country. Would any merchant send goods on the 
river, if at each of the thirty chokeys lying between Calcutta 
and Delhi, the boat was unladen, and every package opiuied t 
The fault is not tlicrefore in the darogas so much as in the sys- 
tem. The darogas are vested with the power of arresting the 
whole commerce of India ; they receive a douceur and permit 
the trade to exi&t. Do they not perform a far greater service 
to the country by jiermitting trade, on the payment of a bribe, 
than they would do if they were to act up to the letter of their 
instructions, and close the commercial communications of the 
country altogether ? .* 

The only reform, therefore, of which the chokeys are cajiablu 
is their entire abolition. This truth is vigorously ex(>ressed in 
a letter from Mr. Park^, Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
to the Governor General’s private Secretary, in which ho says : 
— The transit duties, and not cither the salt or opium mono- 
polies, are the curse of the country ; yet I am persuaded that 
no scheme short of the total abolition of this vexations, burden- 
some, trade-destroying tax will ever remove the evds it entails. 
If the impost were ten times lighter than it is at jiresent, it 
gives a pretext for search, and in tluU lies all the mischief, yet 
without search, or apprehension of search and seizure, what 
would a custom tax in India realize?"" 

The merchant has little reason to complain against the daro- 
gas — he bargains with them to break laws, the execution of 
which would ruin him ; but individuals travelling for other 
purposes besides trade, are those who suffer most severely. The 
insults and extortions to which private passengers are subject 
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at the hands of the chokey officers have not failed to rouse the 
indignation even of the apathetic Hindoos* When the travel- 
ler is so unfortunate as to have in his possession the smallest 
quantity of any dutiable article, the demand on him is in- 
creased. Mr. Prinsep, in a note of the 8th April, 1830, writes : 
— "" A native of Hindostan, from the west, has occasion to come 
to Calcutta to look after a suit in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
or for any other business. On his return he will take with him 
half a year’s supply of clothing for his family. He has no in- 
tention to trade or traffic in the articles, and thinks not there- 
fore of a rowanah. Nevertheless the boat is stopped at the 
first chokey, attachment and confiscation are threatened, and 
he pays in bribes more than the duty chargeable, to be let to 
pass free. If his family is travelling with him, the extortion 
will be doubled, and be submitted to willingly rather than that 
his boats should be searched, and his women exposed and in- 
sulted. So long as chokeys exist on the highways of trade 
and travel, and the chokey officers have the power of detention 
and search, the prevention of such abuses is out of the question.” 
— Sum, JJurp. 


FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In reference to the high encomiums lavished by some of the 
speakers in the House of Commons, on the Officers of our Mili- 
tary and Naval Service, on the subject of flogging, it was 
asserted by us in the last number, that this barbarous mode 
of punishment had become generally repugnant to the younger 
branches of the services, who, on courts-martial, only awarded 
it, in cases where the law left them no alternative; but among 
those in command and irresponsible power, the disposition still 
remained to recommend and encourage its adoption. In proof of 
this assertion our readers must have noticed the several in- 
stances in this country of late brought before the public notice; 
and now we have to adduce others in that portion of the army 
in India, of which Sir Robert W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B., is the 
Chief. 

We are aware that a great difference of opinion prevails with 
regard to this species of punishment, and of the reasons by 
which it is attempted to be justified as indispeusible in this 
country. One of the principal of these, we apprehend, is that 
the majority of those enlisting as soldiers are men, who from 
the dissipated and abandoned course ot their previous career, 
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nre so lost to a sense of the nicer feelings of rigfht and wrongf, as 
to render ineffectual every attempt to reclaim them, by other 
and milder means. It is not, however, our purpose at present 
to enter into the expediency or otherwise of the system so much 
in vogue in this country ; but we consider that many and very 
weighty reasons exist for its utter abolition in India. Lord 
Wm. Bentinck has issued, we believe, an order to this effect 
at the Bengal Presidency, and we hope that he will cause it 
to be extended to the Madras presidency, where, if we may 
judge from the sentence of the following Court-martial, and 
the remarks of the Commander-in-chief, a strong feeling pre- 
dominates with the military authorities, to favour the use of the 
lash, than which nothing can be better calculated to disable 
and incapacitate the sufferer, and to generate and foster a spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination throughout every portion of 
the native army 

Meer Mugdoom Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop 
‘* of the fifth regiment of light cavalry, placed in confinement 
“ by my order. 

“ Charge : — For conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in having at Bowenpilly, on the 4th July, 
“ 1831, written a paper for the purpose of being transmitted to 
“ government, purporting to be an Urzee (memorial) of the 
“ Glh troop of the 5th regiment of liglit cavalry, of a highly in- 
subordinate nature, representing * honse exerrii^e in the 

“ regiment to he hey olid measure, and the jmnish men t in the 
“ regt, to he 8evere\’ notwithstanding that a regimental order had 
previously, on the same day, been issued by me, and publicly 
read on the rcgimenta4 parade, pointing out the impropriety 
" of soldiers complainingin a body, and directing complaints by 
'' individuals to be made to officers commanding troops in a 
respectful manner; he, the said Mcer Mugdoom Ally, thereby 
endeavouring to excite a spirit of insubordination in the regi- 
** ment. The above being in breach of the articles of war. 

(Signed) J. Watkins, Major, Commanding 5th regiment 
“ light cavalry. Bowenpilly, 6th July, 1331.” 

Finding on the Charge : — That the prisoner is guilty 
of the charge, with the exception of the words, ‘ heyond 
'' which the court finds io he ^ unusval and with 
" the further exception of the words ' thereby endeavouring to 
excite a spirit of insubordination in the regiment,' of which 
latter part of the charge the court acquits the prisoner.” 
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''Sentence: — The court having* found the prisoner guilty 
" to the intent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Mecr 

Mugdoom Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop of the Tith 

regiment of light cavalry, to receive one hundred lashes on 
his bare back, in the usual manner, at such time and place as 

his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, may be pleased to 
" appoint/’ 

" Recommendation : — The court begs leave to bring to the 
" notice of his Excellency, the Commander-in-cliief, that the pri- 
" soner is a very young man, and that he appears to have been 
" misled by others ; and the court, therefore, most res])ectfully 
" submits his case to his Excellency’s consideration, as a tit 
" object for mercy. (Signed) Jlted Gwynnk, Major, 4*3 rd 
" regiment, N. I., President.” 

"Confirmed: — The sentence awarded to be carried into 
" execution under the orders of the officer commanding the Hy- 
" derabad subsidiary force : — 

" In this case the court has, most unadvisedly, and contrary 
" to the representation made by the Judge Advocate, received 
" evidence irregularly, tending to criminate f)orsons not before 
" the court, upon the mistaken principle that the illegal acts of 
" an individual may be justified by proof of instigation or evil 
" advice on the part of others ; whereas every one is obviously 
" himself responsible for the offences he commits, however 
" much a distinct liability to punishment may attach to aiders 
" and abettors. 

" 1 do not consider the p»*isoncr deserving of the recommen- 
" dation of the court, the more especially as he has wilfully 
" endeavoured to exculpate himself by, criminating an innocent 
" person. (Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, Lieut-Gen. and 
" Commander-in-chief.” 

Thus was the bloody lash inflicted on the back of this soldier 
youth, contrary to the wishes of his sworn judges— the njen, 
officers, and gentlemen, be it remembered, who had seen and 
heard every witness both for and against him, and who were 
the only competent judges of the matter he was accused of, and 
his mode of defending himself; and thus, as usual in cases of 
non-conviction or of recommendation, were the little obrious'* 
petty quibbling, dogmatical assertions of Capt. Peach Keighly, 
the Judge- Advocate-General, put forth in print by his Excel- 
lency, for the purpose of overbearing the judgment, and reflect- 
ing in insulting terms on the proceedings of men acting under the 
obligation of oaths, as u court of honor ! The rcry” youth 
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of the prisoner moves his judges, and they feelingly appeal to 
his Excellency ; but what are such just, such honourable, such 
humane considerations, to tyrant lovers of the lash, and to an 
evil-minded adviser ? The Court further state to his Excel- 
lency, in support of their earnest solicitation for mercy that the 
offending youth had been misled by others.*"* But, as if gifted 
with supernatural powers, the pair of ruling officials, having 
nothing but the written portion of the trial before them, insult- 
ingly tell the Court, that what they have advanced is false — for 
the reply remarks that their merciful recommendation was alto- 
gether unmerited ; and, in determination to inflict punishment 
ajid disgrace on all whom they bring to trial, these confirming 
powers overlook the important fact, that in the finding of the 
Court, the youth was obviously*' acquitted of the most cri- 
minal part of the accusation — the endeavouring to excite a 
spirit of ins^ord Inal ion in the regiment 

We are besides informed by our letters on this case, that the 
assertion in his Excellency’s remarks, impugning the Court’s 
proceedings, and prejudicing the prisoner, were not. any more 
than in the many other similar cases, borne out or justified by 
the actual occurrences on the triah many particulars of which 
were forwarded to ns to establish this point, and to shew, that 
if any thing there was a leaning on the part of the Court to- 
wards the accuser and the i)rosccuting Judge-Advocate ; the 
first of whom was singularly enough permitted to aj)poar in 
court after the defence 'ivas closed, and give evidence hearing 
against the prisoner, in favour of a man whom he himself ac- 
knowledged to b^his secrctspy ! ! ! Errors on the side of/>ro- 
secutions are, however, itnvould seem, never perceived by Sir 
Robert and his evil counsellor the Captain Judge ; or, being 
perceived, are deemed unworthy of notice. It is only the irre- 
gularities which tend to prevent convictions and punishments 
that are considered worthy their reproof; those errors in pro- 
cedure which promote these much coveted ends, being never 
in any way obvious** to them. But this outrageous system 
cannot last. The point to which they Ijavo now attained, in so 
arbitrarily interfering with the integrity of Coiirts-martial, 
leaves it to be now decided by those having the power to do if, 
whether they will recall Sir Robert O’Callaghan from the com- 
mand, and remove Capt. Keighly from the Judge-Advocatc-Ge- 
neralship, or whether they will have the gallant much enduring 
coast army driven, by their unprincipled and uni\ersa]ly decried 
proceedings, into a state of open insubordination and rebellion ; 

• 2 I. 
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for to this we are on all sides assured^ it must ere very lon^ ar- 
rive, if steps be not promptly taken to displace such unworthy 
characters from situations, the powers and privileges of which 
they so scandalously, so infamously, abuse. 

Although we have not space to insert all the particulars re- 
lating to this trial, we cannot conclude these remarks without 
adding, in its complete form, the Urzee written, at the request 
and dictation of his superiors, by this young man, and made to 
form the basis of a charge for his trial, and to justify, through 
false reasoning, one hundred repeated cuts with nine lashes into 
his quivering flesh. It was written in the Hindostanee language, 
and the following is the literal translation of it: — 

"" We lay the following account of an officer who exacts un- 
'' usual duty before such oflicers as are just. From the time 
when we first entered the Honourable Company's service, we 
have in every battle and disturbance, with all ^r hearts and 
** souls, exposed our lives with yon, our officers ; and we will 
do so even now. But on account of you, our officers, not 
doing even justice, the sepoys’ minds are ill at ease at this 
time, because an officer has come to command, who is un- 
known and inexperienced. He has established severe punish- 
merits, unusual horse exercise, tending to no good purpose ; 
and duty exceeding that of the infantry — notwithstanding 
that, with the exception of horse exercise, the rest of a troo- 
per’s duty, in cantonment, is usually but very little. 

‘‘ With regard to another subject, t^o, it has come to the ears 
“ of us, sepoys, that the commanding officer intends to abolish 
“ our old dress and establish another; and ^ is incumbent on 
you, officers, to protect us from such an alteration, since it is 
very unpleasant. 

Besides this, when in these limes the regiment is at horse 
“ exercise, or at large, if a sepoy should require from any press- 
ing cause to fall out, or should fall from his horse, they nei 
"" ther allow him to fall out, nor place him in a dhooly that he 
‘‘ may be taken care of; but they let him lie in the place where 
“ he falls, and if, whicfi God forbid, any harm should come to 
him, nobody makes any inquiry on the subject. 

On these accounts, we think that you are no protectors to 
** the soldiers, but, on the contrary, appear to be our enem ies. 

It is, therefore, necessary that you should lay this account 
before the government ; or, if you will order us, we can for- 
ward it. This is highly necessary. What more. 

“ Please to understand this. Sirs, as the opinion of the whole 
th6 troop.” 
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Tlie sentiments above expressed we know, on sufficient au- 
thority, to be not only those of the whole of the Olh troop, but 
of the whole of the regiment. We wonder whether, or not, it 
was ever sent home to the India House, or any other of the 
very many extraordinary occurrences in this regriment of native 
cavalry in the past three years, all produced by the obstinate 
determination of the head-quarters of the army, to maintain in 
the command of it, an officer, not only incompetent, but most 
unpopular; and one who, having been thus upheld for the space 
of years, was at length obliged to be removed in order to save 
the gallant body, so unadvisedly placed under him, from beiiig* 
driven into a state of internal strife and open insubordination, 
which would have spread far more wide, and involved tlie go- 
vernment in greater difficulties than did the premature outbreak 
among the native infantry, at Bangalore, in 1831:. 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

A very interesting and valuable work, “ Sketch of Chinese 
History by Rev. C. Gutzlatf^ — has just been [>ublished by those 
enterprising publishers, Smith, Elder and Co. of Cornhill, 
abounding in (acts and information of a character peculiarly 
calculated to prove of the utmost utility to all j)ersons con- 
templating a commercial coniiexion or residence in thai quarler. 
The following extracts ^re made from it on the Foreign In- 
tercourse with China.’’ 

A nation so c^npletcly isolated by natural boundaries from 
all intercourse foreig-ners, is naturally prone to view other 
nations !n a false light. PiifTed up by their national vanity, 
and considering their Tatar neighbours as mere savages, they 
conclude that all other nations of the earth must be barbarians. 
Their high ideas respecting China, as being situated at the 
centre of the earth, surrounded by the four seas, gradually 
created the belief, that the middle kingdom was the only coun- 
try deserving their notice. All other parts of the earth were 
mere islands^ scattered around the celestial empire, inhabited 
by barbarous tribes, and ruled by petty chiefs. The emperor’s 
presumption of thinking himself entitled to the name of heaven's 
Son — Teen-tsze, because he was the political vicegerent of the 
azure heavens, engendered in the breast of every true Chinese 
the opinion, that they themselves were the lords of the globe. 
After having subjected to their rule some Tatar tribe, they 
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very soon presumed upon their strength, nominally con 
sidered all nations as their vassals. According to their 
principles, the whole earth bowed submissively to the great 
emperor, the prince of princes : if any nation did not virtually 
acknowledge their sway, it was through the mere forbearance 
of their liege lords, that they did not force them to subjection. 
But woe unto the nation which called in question the authority 
of the celestial supremacy, or disobeyed the son of heaven. They 
ought to be extirpated for resisting the will of heaven. China 
being the only place where civilization exists, all other kingdoms 
are under the influence of barbarism ; if they wish to improve, 
they ought first to experience the transforming influence of ttic 
illustrious patterns of Chinese sages, how could they lay any 
claim to science and virtue. 

China maintained, even before our era, a constant intercourse 
with the Tatar states, in the north, west, and east. They had 
always some commercial dealings with these unruly neigh- 
bours, and even went to settle amongst them. Tatar troops 
entered the imperial service — Tatar princes married imperial 
princesses, and many tribes have gradully amalgamated with 
the inhabitants of the western and northern provinces. The 
affinity between the two nations is so very close, that after a 
few generations the characteristics of both are nearly lost, and 
Tatars may become Chinese, or vice versa, without materially 
changing their nationality. But the Chinese, as the niore civi- 
lized part, are decidedly the gainers'; they are a prolific and 
industrious nation, who very soon force the rude tribes by dint 
of mental superiority back to their deserts Renter with them 
into matrimonial alliances, so that'- they are very soon lost 
amongst the millions of China. 

Korea was doubtless originally peopled by the Chinese. This 
peninsula, separated from Leaoutung and Mantchoo Tatary by 
a river and mountains, has seldom been independent of China. 
Though the country never constituted a province of the em- 
pire, the Korean kings were regarded as the mere vassal of tho 
son of heaven. 

Tung-king (or Tonquin), as well as Gan-nan (Chochin- 
China), have maintained a certain degree of independence. 
Though often subdued, they have always regained their liberty, 
and maintained their independence. Many ambassadors have 
passed between them and the Chinese authorities ; they have 
carried on trade by land and by sea; freely mixed mixed 
with the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble ; but never 
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fully acknowledged the emperor of China as their sovereign, 
The king of Annam, (in Chinese, Gan-nan), who has united 
Tung king) to his dominion, has greatly increased his powder 
by adopting French improvements. 

The king of Siam acknowledges the supremacy of China. 
During the reign of the Ming dynasty, the Siamese monarchs 
frequently appealed to the emperor, to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between them and certain Malay princes. There 
was even a king of Siam, who in the thirteenth century left his 
own dominion to tender his territories to the Chinese emperor. 
He was graciously received, and dismissed with assurance of 
the imperial compassion. Accordingly, an ernLassy goes an- 
nually to Canton, but only every third year to Peking. 

The Laos and Cambodians have more or less acknowd(»dged 
the superiority of Chinese genius. Some of the northern Laos 
tribes are immediately subject to tlie frontier mandarins of 
Kwang-se, where they bear a rank which constitutes them 
Chinese officers. They are an nnvvarlike race, satisfied with a 
few privileges of bartering their commodities on the frontii'r.s. 

Japan boldly defies the degrading terms of vassalage ; and 
the Japanese have often made the Chinese maritime provinces 
tremble. The emperor thinks himself an equal with the CJliincso 
monarch, sends no embassy, hut permits the Chinese to tratle to 
bis dominions ; they are there under very great restrictions, 
and treated worse than the Dutch. 

The Lew-kew, or Dbo-choo islands may be said to depend on 
as much upon China as does Korea, d'he king .send annually 
some Junks to^Fuh-choo, the capital of Fuh-keen v here they 
trade. Their nobles aae sent uj) to Peking, in older to be edu- 
cated, and after their return are promoted to offices. They [ ay 
entire homage to the holy will of his imperial majesty, though 
governed by their own native princes. 

Hindoostan has bad little intercourse with China. Though 
Buddhism was imported from that country, there never existed 
any commercial relation between it and China, neither did Ids 
imperial majesty force the inhabitants of the northern parts to 
acknowledge his paternal sway. A Chinese priest lravelle<l 
amongst the five Yintoo (Gentoo) nations ; another returned 
with a letter from Muh-se-nang, addressed to the emperor of 
China. 

The kings of Pegu and Birmah, though neighbours of China, 
have never cultivated the friendship of the celestial empire. A 
few ambassadors have passed between the golden-footed ruler at 
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Ava and the Son of Heaven at Peking ; but they have never 
been on friendly terms, and have been occasionally engrag'ed in 
war. There is a little trade carried on between Yun-nan and 
Birmah ; a few Chinese have also settled in the capital, Ava, 
and at Rangoon, but neither of the two powers feel inclined to 
enter into closer relations. 

The Indian Achipelago has always presented a large field for 
enterprise to the China traders. Since the dynasty of Han, 
there have existed diplomatic relations between the islands of 
the Archipelago and China. Several petty chiefs at Malacca, 
Tringano, Acheen, and Solo, have made the emperor an arbiter 
of their disputes, and sent envoys to bow at the feet of his 
throne. When the Chinese population had 'grown very large, 
many junks, laden with emigrants, went in quest of their for- 
tunes towards the southern regions of Asia. They ventured as 
far as Arabia, visited Ceylon, from whence they imported 
priests and sacred books ; traded largely to IMalacca ; went 
often to Acheen ; touched at Java, and ranged throughout the 
eastern parts of the Archipelago. Wherever they touched, 
some Chinese formed settlements and remained for some time. 
Thus they penetrated into Borneo ; and regions which no 
enterprizing European has ever veiled became the spheres of 
their industry. The natives of these respective countries hailed 
their arrival as auspicious and beneficial. They always bro ught 
something to satisfy the cupidity of the chiefs ; they had a cargo 
to exchange for the produce of the larfd ; and although they 
showed themselves invariably great knaves, the rude islanders 
obtained by their means whai they could not otherwise have 
procured. With the utmost regret they saw the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a nation more civilized than themselves, who could 
enter with them into competition, and were powerful enough 
to drive them out of the market. The Chinese government 
took no notice of the extent of national commerce ; the man- 
darins thought it below their dignity, as it brought the inhabit- 
ants of the celestial empire into closer contact with barbarians. 
Foreign trade has often been suppressed on this account by the 
paternal government, but Chinese merchants have always found 
means to evade the violence of their rulers. We might have 
thought that islands, like Luzon and the Philippine group, 
would have drawn the attention of the Chinese conquerors, but 
they never ventured to extend their sway to so great a distance. 

We might have expected that the Chinese, having fouud their 
way to Archen, would very soon have penetrated into the 
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western co?Kt of Africa ; but their vessels are too ill adapted for 
for lohg- voyag^es ; for they had a double hulk, which 
saves the trouble of coppering, the seams being caulked 
with oakum, and the bottom paved with dammer and 
quick-lime, their rudders are too large to withstand a 
heavy sea. When we view the mainsail of a junk, all in 
one, made of rattan and matting, with a running rigging, we 
are apt to wonder how the wind can proj)el the huge fabric by 
means of such an unmanageable sail. There statids the main- 
mast, an immense spar, whilst tlic fore and mi/.en-masl^ are 
mere sticks. Built without keeel or cut-water, perfectly flat, 
and nearly of the same breadth a-head and a-stern, with only 
one d eck, and an immense hold, this curious structure floats 
heavily upon the water, and labours hard in a cross sea. If the 
art of the navigators had provided against accidents, we might 
forgive the Chinese the blunder of building a vessel in the form 
of a shoe; but they possess neither charts nor long-line, spy- 
glass, nor quadrant; their only instruments are the compass, 
which is divided iuto twenty-four parts, and a head-line. Like 
the old Phoenicians they steer along the cost ; as soon as they 
have descried certain head-lands, they are at home, and take a 
new departure, till they have reached the harbour of their des- 
tination. The structure of their vessels, almost as ancient as 
the ark, has remained the same ; we admire the primitive 
simplicity of this nation, and pity their backwardness in 
improvements. If any vessels resemble the Noacbic ark, we 
think the Chinese Keffng-nan junk must be the nearest imita- 
tion of the antedeluvian model. But notwithstanding these great 
disadvantages, they trade to every corner of the Chinese coast. 
No country in Asia has so many line harbours, inlets, and rivers 
as China, and no where have the natives so well made use of 
these natural advantages 

Europeans arc astonished to Und upon almost every small is- 
land, which is inhabited by Malays, some Chinese, the soul of the 
population. They have even gone so far as to found a republic, 
ruled by the elders of their respective clans, in the interior of 
Borneo, and in the neighbourhood of Pontianak, a Dutch settle- 
ment. The independent Malay princes invariably employ them 
as their pursers, merchants, and counsellors. They intermarry 
with the native women, because it is prohibited to take their 
wives with them, and a mongrel race of Chinese has sprung up, 
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which only in knavery excel their progenitors.^ But they 
scarcely ever amalgamate with the nations amongst whom they 
live, if we except the settlers in Siam, whose great advantage 
it is to conform to Siamese customs. At the arrival of emi- 
grants, the Chinese clansmen and merchants assemble, every one 
of them has his friend or relation to salute ; those who are 
friendless hire themselves to pay their passage-money by 
the work of their hands. If they are industrious they very 
soon gain as much as to get a suit of new clothes, for they ar- 
rive almost naked ; they accumulate a few dollars, begin to 
trade with fruits, earth-nuts, &c. ; in a short time they hire a 
small shop, and thus they get on gradually, till they can 
make considerable remittances to their friends at home, whom 
they seldom forget. They will rather starve themselves, than 
suffer their parents in China to be without the meens of sub- 
sistence ; they will toil day and night to have a few dollars 
ready towards the time of the junks^ sailing. But others 
get rich. 

There are several dangerous associations amongst them, of 
which the principal object consists in doing as much wickedness 
as is practicable by joint co-operation. They have of late so 
much prevailed, that very few new comers have escaped their 
snares, but have been forced to enter ll,i,eir fraternity. Those 
who refuse to abet their horrid crimes, are persecuted and op- 
pressed, and must seek their safety in flight. 

The reader, who wishes to make himself acquainted with the 
early intercourse of the Chinese with foreigners, ought to read 
the Tung-se-yang-kaou, Examiner of the eastern and western 
seas, — a very curious work, published some centnries ago in 
eight volumes. 

The intercourse beween the Chinese and the Koman empire, 
must have been carried on at a very early period. Whether we 
might to recognise the latter under the Chinese name of Fuhlin, 
or Ta-tsin, of which the Chinese give us a splendid description, 
without pointing out the situation of this empire, matters very 
little ; Rome stood in want of silk; silk was only brought from 
China, and therefore some commercial relation must have 
existed. 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURT, -2nd ^ 3rd April, 1834. 
U'lr.LIAM HOPPER V. CLEMENTS BROWN. 

This was an action for the recovery of 
the rent of Fairy Hall, at Dum-Dum, 
due from the 1st September 1832 to the 
3rd of April 1833 at the rate of Rs. 300 
per mensem. Mr. Leith opened the 
pleadings. The first count stated the 
Y>Iaintilf demised the premises on the Ist 
of September 1832 to the plaintiff, at the 
monthly rent of Rs, 300 ; that the de- 
fendant had entered and continued in 
possession until the 3rd of April 1833. 
The second count was for the use and 
occupation of the premises during that 
period. Mr. Advocate General stated 
the case for the plaintiff. His Lordship, 
perhaps, might recollect an action of 
ejectment tried in the last term of last 
year, in which the lessor of the plaintiff 
souglit to recover possession of some 
premises at Dum-Dum, in which action 
he succeeded, and now the plaintiff seeks 
to recover a sum due from the same 
defendant, being part of the rent of the 
premises. From 1st of September 1832 
to the 3rd of April 1833, is the period 
for which the rent is claimed, and plain- 
tiff alleges that he ought to receive at 
the rate of Rs. 300 per month, but the 
defendant, by his tender, seemed to con- 
sider Rs. 200 sufficient. The plaintiff, 
therefore, finds it necessary to come 
into court, and ask for th^court’s deci- 
sion on the matter. First of all wonld 
be put in evidence that which will be 
considered a complete demise of the 
premises to the defendant, in which 
three hundred was stated* to be the 
amount to be paid per month, and then 
he would submit that the defendant’s 
continuance in the house is sufficient 
evidence of liis acquiescence, and that 
he thought proper to accept the demise, 
fiiiore particularly when he knew plaintiff 
was anxious to recover posses&iou of the 
house for the use of his family. And 
though something may be urged as to 
what the defendant might have said, the 
court would judge by his acts, for it was 
by acts alone that they are to infer the 
intentions of his mind. On the 28tb 
July 1832, the following letter was sent 
by Mackintosh and Co. who were acting 
at that time on behalf of Colonel Hopper, 
to the defendant : Brigadier C. Brown, 
C.B., Dum-Dum. " Dear Sir, — We beg 
to annex for your information an extract 
of a letter, dated the 26th inst. addressed 


to us by Colonel William Hopper, re- 
garding the rent of his house at 0um- 
Dum. We are, &c. Mackintosh St Coa 
Calcutta, July 28» 1832." ** As I am by 
DO means satisfied with the manner in 
which iny houses at Dum-Dum are let, 

1 wish you to intimate to the officers, 
who now occupy them, that the rents of 
each of the houses will be raised tu the 
sum that they were originally rented 
for, from and after the first day of Sep- 
tember next. As all the parties may 
not be acquainted with the amount which 
the Reverend Mr. Me Pherson was au- 
thorized to rent each of them for, i now 
mention it for your information, viz. 

‘ Fairy Hall,’ for Sicca Rupees 300 per 
month, and that, in future, the houses 
are to be let for a specified time for 1, 
3, 6, or 12 months, to be renewed at tbs 
expiration of the period for which they i 
may be taken, provided, that the tenants 
have not themselves, or allowed others 
to injure the premises." Nothing could 
be more clear than that Brigadier Brown 
was informed by the agents of Colonel 
Hopper, that from September Ist, 1832, 
he was willing to let the house for Rs. 
300 per month, and no less, and the 
Brigadier’s continuance in it must be 
taken as an acquiescence in tbe terms, 
more particularly as he knew he might 
leave it. In addition to this, the value 
of the premises would he shewn, and 
that they were, previously to Brigadier 
Brown’s residing on them, occupied 
by Brigadier Macleod, whose executor 
would prove that Rs. 300 per month was 
the amount paid for them. Under these 
circumstances, it was not doubted hut 
that the court would give a verdict in 
his client’s favour. The jurisdiction was 
admitted. After the examination of seve- 
ral witnesses, and a number of letters 
being put in as evidence, Mr. Turton 
submitted that the plaintiff must be non- 
suited. As to the first count of the 
declaration, it was brought upon a de- 
mise, and the only evidence adduced to 
rove it, was the notice of the 28th July 
832, sent through Mackintosh and Co. 
informing Brigadier Brown, that if bo 
remained in the house, be must pay Rsf 
300 per month, and that instead, of go- 
quiescing, the Brigadier declared bf 
letter that he would pay no more theib 
Rs. 200 per month. And as to the •econa 
count, for use and occupation, a tender 
of Rs. 200 per month had been profed| 
and the plaintiff had failed to prore tbftt 
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the premises were of such value as to 
entitle him to a verdict for a largfer sum 
as rent. Mr, Advocate General was 
heard in reply. He contended that the 
defendant by pleading the tender of 200 
Rb. as rent, admitted the tenancy be- 
tween him and plaintiff, and that, there- 
fore, the plaintiff could not be nonsuited. 
The Court concurred, and decided that 
the plaintiff ought not to he nonsuited. 
Mr. Tiirton then opened the case for the 
defendant, and urged that it had been 
proved by the plaintiffs witnesses that 
Rs. 200 per month was considered a fair 
rent for Fairy Hall, and that Lieutenant 
Jarvis who was himself a landlord, had 
let it for that sum. It would appear, 
said the learned counsel, that when 
Colonel Hopper returned from the ('ape 
to this country, he was not able to ima- 
gine that the rents had fallen, or that the 
unfortunate half batta measure could 
have any influence on an officer’s re- 
sources, therefore instead of lowering 
the rents of his premises, he deterinincd 
to increase tljcm, as he had no other 
means of turning Brigadier Brown out 
of the premises. M^hat increased the 
hardship of this matter was, that Briga- 
dier Brown, shortly after he had entered 
Fairy Hall was desirous of quitting it, 
but Lieutenant Jarvis, who was the 
agent of Colonel Hopper, and harl let it 
to the Brigadier, insisted that he should 
keep possession of it during the teim 
named in the agreement, and upon Cap- 
tain Vanrenon’s representation the de- 
fendant was induced to continue in the 
house. On Colonel Hopper’s return the 
letter was sent through Mackintosh and 
Co., demanding an increased rent, to 
which an answer vv.'is returned positively 
refusing to accede to tlie demand. The 
learned counsel read several portions of 
the correspondence between the parties, 
of which the following letter and extract 
appear the most material : — “ My dear 
Billy, — As you are well aware of the 
insurmonntable objections T have to 
occupy Dum-Dum House, and from th© 
few words of conversation which passed 
J^etween us yesterday, it appears that a 
complete ejectment from those premises 
is now your object. I ther fore tell you 
for the last time that nothing but posi- 
tive force through the medium of the 
Svpretne Court will induce me to vacate 
this house, and I shall also with all the 
proof io my possession resist any in- 
crease of its present rent. Tour’s, sin- 
cerely, C. Brown, Dum-Dum, Sept. 5, 
1832 .” “ Calcutta, Nov. 3, 18.32. My 
dear Clem,— I have received the opinion 


of the Advocate General on the subject 
of Lieut. Jarvis’s letting my houses at 
this station at reduced rents and at in- 
definite periods ; I send it for your peru- 
sal, you should have had it yesterday but 
that Mr. Pearson's hand writing was so 
cramped that 1 could not make it out, 
and was under the necessity of having it 
copied in order to understand it. Vou 
have had Mr Turton’s opinions, which, 
1 suppose, is in opposition to Mr. P's, 
which may be owing to the different 
wording of the statement laid before 
him. Now my dear Clem your pcr.sist- 
ing in refusing to allow me to occupy 
Fairy Hall upon tlie ground that Lieut. 
Jarvis was my .agent, and that you are 
Impressed with the idea that his acts 
should be binding upon me, all of which 
I am free to acknowledge is correct, for 
the period of my absence and no longer 
— for my verbal request to hi in was ex- 
actly this, that ns Mr, Mnepherson, who 
has kindly acted for me was reniovTd 
from Dum-Dum, 1 could not give him 
the trouble of coming from Calcutta, 
and that Lieut. J. being in a great mea- 
sure fixed at Dum-Dum. 1 said that 1 
would he greatly obliged to him if he 
would kindly act for me, in looking .after 
my houses, to receive the rents and to 
pay them unto my agents Messrs. Mack- 
intosh and Co.” The learned counsel 
then went over the facts of the trial in 
November, 1832, in which plaintiff was 
nonsuited in consequence of the notice 
to quit being dated on the Ifitli instead 
of 1st of Ihc’monlh, and contended that 
there bad been no notice to quit until 
Ibe 1st of April 1833, therefore the rivst 
count of declaration could not be sup- 
poited, as ^bc Court objecting to the 
sufficiency of the first notice sliewed 
that thcie was an existing tenancy. 
Brigadier Brown, he argued, had only 
been a trespasser after the service of 
the notice of the 1st of April, for he h.ad 
tendered and paid into court an amount 
equal to Ks 250 per month from the 
service of the notice until the court de- 
cided in the action of ejectment when the 
Brigadier immediately quitted the pre- 
mises, and it being in evidence that 
Fairy Hall was not worth more than 
that sum, a verdict ought also to be 
given on the second count of the de- 
claration. Several witnesses for the de- 
fence having been examined , Mr. Advocate 
General, in reply, regretted that a dis- 
agreement should have taken place, which 
had occasioned a friendship of fifty years’ 
duration to be suspended. He would not 
aggravate that disagreement by laying the 
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Maine on either party, neither would the 
c'ourt, for it had notliing: to do with any 
questions but those arising from the law. 
It appeared to him that there were two 
vpiestions for consideration ; first, as to 
the continuance of tlie tenancy, and se- 
condly, as to the value of the premises. 
With reference to the first, it appeared 
that the question of the binding nature 
of the agreement made by Lieut. Jarvis 
had been submitted to certain gentlemen 
who decided that it ought to be adhered 
to, but this court decided that the agree- 
ment was nothing more than a tenancy 
at will, and he argued, the letters sent by 
Mackintosh and C'o. clearly shewed it 
had l)een pul an end to and a new te- 
nancy created. The Advocate General 
llien ])roceeded to comment on the evi- 
dence as to the value of the premises, 
contrasting the evidence of the military 
gentlemen with that of the Reverend 
Mr. Robertson, who being himself a 
landlord, and having bad some expe- 
rience in building, he argued, had better 
oj)portiinitics of judging of the value of 
houses, and vvko thought, considering 
the amount paid for and exjiended on 
I'airy Hall, that Rs. .‘U)0 per month, was 
but a remunerating rent, Mr. Robert- 
son, it was true, ef)ntiniied the Advocate 
General, said, that if be lived at J)imi- 
Diini, of tlie two lionsi s be would prefer 
living in l)um-niim House rather than 
Fairy Hall. Now the former premises 
belonged to Mr. Robertson, and some- 
bow or other, every one liked^what be 
longed to hirn.self. There is nothing, 
says I'Vanklin, lias a gn'ater effect than 
those two little words “my own.” Tun- 
bridge WelLs was built in the vicinity of 
two hills, one of which was called Mount 
Zion, and it was related of the clerk, 
that liHving built a house on that hill, he 
was continually giving out during the 
.service “ Mount Zion is a pretty place.” 
And so Dum-Hum House might run in 
the head of Mr. Robertson, though he 
was far from saying that gentleman was 
like the clerk, and gave out the psalm 
whenever he was in want of a tenant. 
As this is set up as a kind of rival house, 
it might be worth while to see how far 
they are proved to be of equal value. 
Colonel Frith said he liked Dum-Dum 
Flonse better than the other because it 
had more accommodations, hut he ac- 
knowledged that he had never been in it 
since the large amount had been ex- 
pended in making additions to its conve- 
nience by (hdonel Hopper. While ano- 
ther gentleman had judged of the amount 
of rent by comparing it with his own 
house ill Dacre’s Lame — a place conve- 


nient for a man of business it was true, 
hut where it was unlikely any other per- 
son would reside. And another gentle- 
man, in speaking of the appearance of 
Dnni-Dum House, had statetl that it was 
projiped up. Now he, the Advocate- 
General would have as soon expirted to 
hear that a pair of cnitelu's was an im- 
provement to a w'oniHirs beauty as that 
Inittress was an embellislimcut to a gen- 
tleniau’s mansion. In conclusion, the 
learned gentleman point cil out it had 
been proA'ed that Rs. HOO jier month had 
been paid for tlie house by Rrigadier 
M.icleod, and that Mr. Robcitson, who 
gave his reasons with bis calculations, 
said that sum was but a remunerating 
rent. Sir il. P. Grant said, as to tho jirst 
count of tlie declaration, lie tlionglit the 
lettor.s sent by Mackintosh and Co., on 
which reliance .was placed tor termi- 
nating the old deniise[und creation a new 
one, did not amount to either a termi- 
nation of the old or a ei cation of a new 
tenancy. It must he obsi'm'd, in the 
first place, that Lieut. Jarvis, acting as 
Colonel lJop[»cr’.s agent, let Ins house 
by lease, and by the li'niis of it defend- 
ant was to continue iu possession so 
long as he continued at Diiin-Dum. This 
was thought by the coint to bean invalid 
le.use, and one under whii'li be could not 
continue. The ilefcndanl, liovvevt'r, might 
con.sidor it good and valid, and be could 
not be considered a tressjiasser, until the 
loiirt had considered it oilnnnvise. 'Hie 
inoNt thnl could be made' of the letter sent 
Mackintosh and Co. was, that it might by 
have been made the ground for a new 
ajireeiiieiit betwei-n the landlord and U»- 
iiant, but it could not create a new <le- 
mise, because there was no notice to 
quit ; and, therefore, if the letter cart be 
considered at all, it must be as an agree- 
ment in the middle of a tenanry for an 
inerease of rent. The letter itself, cer- 
tainly, was not a suflicictit notice to quit; 
and ns there is nothing to put an end to 
the first demise, the first count in the de- 
claration is out of the question. Being of 
opinion that the first demise was not de- 
termined, the court cannot go on to the 
seeoiftl count for use and occupation, 
because the rent has already been ascer- 
tained by the subsisting contract. It ap- 
jiearcd that a sum of money, at the rate 
of Rs. 200 per month, had already been 
paid into court, therefore a verdict, with 
costs on both counts must go for the de- 
fendant. There was a second action for 
the recovery of mesne profits^ or for rent 
of Fairy Hall, in the nature of damages, 
during the period when the defenchint 
was considered a trcb>pass4r, viz. from 
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the 4th of April, when notice to quit was 
eeired upon him, up to the time when 
possession was given to the plaintiff, 
under the Judgment in the action of 
ejectment. It was agreed by the Coun- 
sel on each side to take the evidence 
in the former action, as taken in this, 
having no new evidence to produce. 
Tlie learned leaders on each side also 
waived their right to address the court. 
Sir J. P. Grant, in giving judgment, 
said, that the value of a thing was not 
what it would cost but what it would 
bring, and that Brigadier Macleod giving 
Rs. 300 per month for the house, would 
not fix the rent at that value ; neither 
would the letting of it by Lieut. Jarvis 
for Rs. 200. He thought, looking at the 
evidence before the court, Rs. 250 was a 
MF i^ount for the rent, and that sum 
having been paid into court, there must 
be a verdict, with costs, for the de- 
fendant. — 

IN CIlAMnEKS. — Before Mr. Justice 

Grant. In the Matter of Stepkcfi Ste- 
venson Shrenian. 

Mr. Turton applied that a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus should issue to the Hon. 
R. Forbes, to bring up the body of the 
above-mentioned. The learned Coun- 
sel's application rested on the joint affi- 
davit of Thomas Smith, of Cooliada 
Indigo ' Factory, of which Mr. Sher- 
man is the proprietor, and Mr. Belli is in 
the Civil Service and the Collector of 
Hooghly. Tlie affidavit set forth,— thiit 
on the morning of the 27th March, Mr. 
Smith, who resides with Mr. Sherman, 
was awakened about six o’clock by the 
noise of several persons rushing into the 
premises, and he arose to enquire of the 
parties the cause of the disturbance, and 
of their appearance. At the bottom of 
the stairs he found the Naib Na/ir of 
the Magistrate of Burdwan, the Daro- 
gah of the Tlianna, and between thirty 
and forty Police Peons. He enquired of 
the Naib why he had forcibly entered the 
factory. The reply was, that he came 
there by direction of the Hon. R. Forbes, 
Magistrate of Burdwan, for the purpose 
of arresting Mr. Sherman, who being un- 
dressed at the time, asked permission to 
TO up stairs and put his clothes on, but 
mis the Naib refused, saying his instruc- 
tions were positive not to let Mr. Sher- 
man go out of his sight. After some dis- 
cussion, however, the Naib agreed to set 
Mr. Sherman at liberty, provided he 
gave security for his appearance before 
Mr. Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Alexander, 
a Missionary, residing at a short dis- 
tance, was sent for, and arrived shortly 
afterwards, and entered into the security 


the 'Naib required. After Mr. Sherman 
was released, the Naib and his peons, 
commenced a search for the servants, se- 
veral of whom, to the number of eight or 
ten, besides othens not connected with 
the factory, were seized, and bound hand 
and fo(tt with cords. The Naib then or- 
dered Mr. Sherman to give up all his fire 
arms, and the keys of the drying house, 
press house, store house, and all the 
godowns attached to the factory, and to 
direct his goinastah to allow the Naib, 
and those who accompanied him, to 
search the house and godowns, as well 
as the boxes and trunks. From the 
latter they took three double barrelled 
guns, a pair of pocket pistols, a musket, 
some hog spears and sabres, and several 
walking sticks, belonging to Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Sherman, and a Mr. Branson. About 
one o’clock in the day, a peon arrived 
and informed the Naib tliat Mr. Forbes 
had arrived, jmd pitched his tent within 
a short distance from the factory ; where- 
upon the Naib bad the several parties 
whom be had ordered to be bound, to- 
gether with the fire arms, &c., conveyed 
to the tent. Shortly afterwards a file ol 
sepoys arrived and apprehended Mr. 
Sherman, who has since remained a close 
prisoner under the orders of Mr. Forbes 
being conveyed daily from his own house 
to Mr. Forbes’s tent, under a guard of 
sepoys, with fixed bayonets, in whose 
ciwtody be was when Mr, Smith left 
Cooliada, for tlie yinrpose of coming to 
Calcutta, and applying for a writ of ha- 
beas corjms. Mr. Smith left the factory 
on the 30th ult. and rode to Hooghly for 
the purpose of giving Mr. Belli, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Mr. Sherman, the parti- 
culars of the arrest and imprisonment, 
and Mr. Belli arrived at the factory on 
the morning of the 3lst ult., for the pur- 
pose of offering bail for Mr. Sherman, 
and on liis arrival fonnd the latter a close 
prisoner, as previously stated to him by 
Mr. Smith. At nine o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Belli proceeded to Mr, 
Forbes’ tent, where he offered himself as 
a security for Mr, Sherman, but this Mr. 
Forbes refused, saying he would not re- 
lease the latter person on bail. Mr. 
Belli then requested a copy of the com- 
mitment; Mr. Forbes replied that he 
had not made any commitment, but that 
if Mr. Belli wished it, he might have a 
copy of the purwannah under which the 
prisoner was detained, Mr Belli then 
returned to the factory, and in about one 
hour afterwards, a paper was sent pur- 
porting to be the purwannah, and having 
Mr. Forbes’ signature attached to it. In 
the course of the day Mr. Belli returned 
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to Hoof^hly, and he as well as Mr. Smith 
believes that it is Mr. Forbes’ Intention 
to compel Mr. Sherman to march in the 
custody of the sepoys to Burdwan. Mr. 
Smith was desired to proceed to Cal- 
cutta for the purpose of taking such 
steps as might be necessary for the re- 
lease of Mr. Sherman, and at the time he 
left, half-past two o’clock on the 1st inst. 
Mr. Forbes had caused a number of the 
coolies belonging to the factory to be ar- 
rested and put in irons. In consequence 
of this proceeding ninety coolies at- 
tached to the factory had absconded, and 
the sowing was at a stand still. The 
purwannah alluded to contains some ac- 
cusations against a man named Moothor 
Pandai, and other parties, who Mr. 
Smith believes resided in the neighbour- 
hood of the factory, but have been chased 
from their dwelling by tlieNaib’s peons, 
and Mr. Smith positively swears they 
were never sheltered, or protected, or se- 
creted at the factory. Sir J. P. Grant 
directed the writ to issue, and it was 
made returnable immediately. 

7th. April y 1834. James Watt, v. 

William WooUn, 

The Advocate General, with whom 
was Mr. Leith, stated the case for the 
plaintiff. This was an action brought 
on a bond and the defendant had plea- 
ded the general issue. The sum claimed 
by Plaintiff was 12,480 Rs. with interest, 
the bond bearing date 12th, April 1832. 
The jurisdiction was not admitted. It 
was deposed that the defenilant resided 
at Serampore, and that there was a 
house in Sudder Street, in Calcutta in 
which he resided when he came to Town 
— that no other person resided in it, hut 
whether the house was in th% possesion 
of the defendant or whether he had ser- 
vants there witnesses could not say. 
Ultimately it was proved that the de- 
fendant was in the ( ivil Service, and the 
court held it was prima facia evidence 
that defendant was an Englishman and 
subject to the jurisdiction. Mr. Strcttle, 
who proved that defendant was in the 
Civil Servica, was cross examined by 
Mr. Turton, and deposed as follows ■. — 
I believe plaintiff is in no employment. 
He is well known on the turf and a lit- 
tle addicted to billiards. Cannot say he 
informed me that this bond was for a 
gambling debt, but 1 have heard it is a 
joint bond with a Mr. Rainey. Mr. 
Advocate General submitted that Mr. 
Turton, could not enter on the question 
of the consideration for the bond, as de- 
fendant had not pleaded specially, hut 
the general issue, Mr. Turton tirged 


that be had a right to question the con- 
sideration, and referred to the statute 9 
Anfie 14, which declares all notes, hills, 
bonds, judgments, mortgages, or oth4r 
securities won by playing at cards, dice, 
tables, tennis, bowls or other games, or 
by betting on the sides of such ns play 
at those games, or for repayment of 
money knowingly lent for such gam- 
bling or betting shall he void. Mr. 
Advocate General argued that the con- 
sideration might have been disputed had 
the general issue not been pleaded, for 
it would be totally impossible for a plain- 
tiff to be prepared to refute evidence 
unless notice was given of intention to 
bring it forward. He need not argue 
whether the statute oi' Anne extended to 
sealed bonds, for, if it did, it was not 
for the defendant to urge in his defence 
what he had not pleaded. The learned 
counsel then cited Chitty on Pleading p. 
479, wherein it is stated that ‘‘ the de- 
fendant may give in evidence under the 
plea or non est /actum, that the deed was 
delivered to a third person as an escrow 
(though it is more usual to plead the 
fact^ ; or that it was void at law ab tni 
tioy as that it was obtained by fraud, or 
whilst the pa>ty was drunk, or made by 
a married woman, or a lunatic or a per- 
son intoxicated, &c. or that it became 
void after it was made by erasure, alter- 
ation, addition, &c. But matter which 
shews that the deed was merely voidable 
on account of infancy ordiiress, or that 
it was void by Art of Parliament, in re- 
spect of usury, gaining ; or that a bail 
bond was not made according to the 
23d Hen. V. c« 9., must in general be 
pleaded. Mr. Advocate General also ci- 
ted a case in Stat hie and in W. Blacks 
stone, and contended that there was no- 
thing in the case before the court to take 
it out of the general rule. Sir. J. P. 
Grant thought the cases cited were in 
point, and decided that the consideration 
cpuld not be questioned. But at the re- 
quest of Mr. Turton, a note was taken, 
that evidence was tendered that the 
bond was a securitiy given for u gam- 
bling debt and void under Ihe statute of 
Aline. Mr. Thomas Sandes then pro- 
ved the execution of the bond in the 
presence of himself and Mr. Thomas 
White of Jessore. Verdict for the Plain- 

tiff. 

SUMMARY. 

Public Meeting — Rammuhun Boy,^ A 
public meeting was held at the I'owu 
Hall, on the 5t5 of April, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the most 
suitable manner of commemorating the 
public and private virtues olf the late 
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Rammohun Roy. On the motion of 
Colonel Becher, Sir John Grant was 
called to tlie chair. The learned chair- 
man opened the proceedings of the meet- 
ing by the following address. Gentle- 
men ! In having consented to take this 
chair, in which it has been your pleasure 
to place me, I can assure you that I was 
not at all insensible of my own unfitness 
for the duties which belong to it. It is 
my misfortune that I did not know the 
illustrious individual, the best means of 
commemorating whose public and pri- 
vate virtues you have met to consider. I 
am well aware, that there are many who 
could fill the chair much better than I 
can ; and I am well aware that there are 
many who could fill the chair much bet- 
ter than I can ; and T am also aware that 
there is nothing personally applicable to 
myself, which can induce a wish for me 
to take the chair but the .situation I have 
the honor to fill. I should therefore 
have declined taking it if 1 did not con- 
sider it the duty of every Englishman 
who fills a situation of any distinction 
in India to show in his own person the 
alacrity with which all Englishmen are 
ready to come forward on fitting occasions 
wit^ the natives of India to comrnemornte 
Indian virtue and Indian talent. Vir- 
tue and talent I can as.sure my native 
frjends, when possessed by Englishmen, 
are not more highly appreciated by Eng- 
lishmen! than virtue and talent when 
possessed by Iheir fellow subjects of this 
country. 1 also tbnugbt that 1 could 
not better comply with the wishes of the 
sovereign who placed me in the situation 
I have the honor to fill, or of tbose at 
whose recomniciidalion he was pleased 
to accept my huinhic services, than by 
uniting in the dcsiie that all must feel 
to join with you in the testimony 1 
have mentioned ; and 1 have thought that 
an English Judge could not be better 
employed than in assisting at the cele- 
bration of the memory of such a person 
as that distinguished individual VViiat 
judgeroent can be more solemn than to 
determine on the merits of the dead ; 
than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost — inveterate preju- 
dices of education ? who braved the 
mistaken and higotled, though sincere, 
opinions of his countrymen } defying 
slander* and encountering dangers which 
to most men would appear insuppor- 
table, for the love of knowledge, and for 
the purpose of witnessing with his own 
eyes the effects of civilization j for pro- 
moting the interests of his country; see- 
ing how a more enlarged system of 
knowledge can promote the happiness of 


a people ; and for seeing how these ad- 
vantages could be introduced into the 
country of his birth. For these purposes 
and with these views he disregarded all 
the dangers I have mentioned, and has 
at last done that which his friends feared 
would he the result, deposited his re- 
mains— not in a country of strangers, 
because he was there surrounded with 
friends and admirers— but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almost 
immeasurable distance from the home of 
his birth. I leave it to others who are 
more capable to express the reasons upon 
which the meeting is founded. They 
will suggest what are the most proper 
means of testifying their admiration of 
the individual, and handing down his 
name to posterity. It is my duty only 
to explain to you the cause of the meet- 
ing. The most suitable manner of effec- 
ting that object will rest with you. I 
never felt myself placed in a situation 
of more interest or more honour than 
that which 1 have now the pleasure, the 
happiness to fill. Mr. Tattle said, the 
honour has been conferred on me of pro- 
posing the first resolution. I feel quite 
inadequate to add any thing to the able 
exposition of the object of the meeting 
delivered by our cliairman ; and 1 hope 
niy feelings, which I am not able to re- 
strain, will not weaken his eloquence. 
We are not merely met to do honor to 
the memory of that great man Ram- 
mohun Roy, it is not merely for that 
that we are come here. I say we are 
come to d(v honor to ourselves. I hope 
a Calcjiltn public will never he found 
who 'will not eagerly assemble to ce- 
lebrate transcendent meiit. It is on 
these grounds that 1 venture to offer my 
sentiments^ It has been said elsewhcie 
that Rammohun Roy was not, in the 
acceptation of the term as we understand 
it, a great man. It is true that he was 
not a great warrior, a great statesman, 
a great poet ; nor was he pre-eminent 
in European affairs, but yet 1 venture to 
submit, he was a very great man. His 
fortitnde and enlightened mind must call 
forth admiration in any pvrt of the ci- 
vilized world ; and no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him his tribme of 
prai.se. From the earliest dawn of his 
reason — when his mind was allowed full 
exertion, be at once by his intellectual 
light discarded the prejudice of his birth, 
and would not allow himself to be dis- 
suaded, either by the bigotry of the 
priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
from seeking that information which 
they represented would entail on him 
perdition in the next world, and render 
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there was not only going to sec the 
beauties apd gnindeur of England ; but 
it was also benofirial to this country, 
for he went at a time when Ms presence 
was specially needed. I have further 
heard it said that a great many there 
are of opinion that th^ natives of this 
country are constitutionally incapable 
of that improvement for which the 
nations of Europe are so famous. If it 
did nothing else, his going there did 
away with such a prejudice. He showed 
them that natives of this eountry were 
capable of thinking of lofty and noble 
subjects — of comprehending the good of 
their country. Think upon all this, and 
then say is there any one who will be 
bold enough to come forward and say 
that Kammohun Roy lived in vain ? that 
he did no good for his coiiutry ? Such a 
thought would be sacrilege. He did not 
live in vain He did a great deal of 
good. It is no doubt the opinion 
of many that he might have gone much 
farther; but before we pass Jsiich a 
sweeping sentence it is to be remein- 
hered that he was alone in the business 
of reform — exerting himself without any 
assistance from others. Bring to mind 
the prejudice raging at that time — 
conceive the bigotry of his countrymen. 

At that time to have thought, far less 
to have acted, against the Hindoo reli- 
gion would have brought not only dis- 
comfort here, but fear of condemnation 
hereafter. The Hindoos could ill bear 
to see him oppose sentiments imbibed 
from their very childhood. Considering 
the times then in which he commenced 
liis work of reformation, I say he de- 
seiwes every credit for goin^ so far as 
he did. With these observations I con- 
clude, trusting you will excuse the im- 
perfections of speech I have betrayed 
in addressing this meeting. 1 should 
not have attempted to do so had it not 
been to comply with the wishes of some 
respectable friends; and had 1 not felt 
it a duty I owed to myself, to Rain- 
mohun Roy, and to my country, [much 
applause.] The motion was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Parker moved the next resolution, 

“ That a subscription be opened to for- 
w'ard the object of this meeting, in such 
manner as may be determined by a ma- 
jority of subscribers, they to vote by 
proxy, or otherwise, after six weeks’ no- 
tice, which shall specify the plan or plans 
proposed.*' Mr. Turton said — I have 
been requested to second this resolution, 
and if 1 thought an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the deceased was neces- 
sary towards doing so, I should not liavc 
East IntUa and Col. Mag. VoL. viii No 


otfered myself on this occasion, ff 1 
thought it necessary to say any thing in 
his praise, I should shrink from the t^k, 
for 1 am certain that I could say nothing 
that could elevate him in the opinion df 
those whom I address. I had not Uie hO* 
nor of an intimate personal acquaiiitaniie 
with the distinguished individual whdsb 
memory we are met to commemorate; 
but thus much 1 say, that I had tlie plea- 
sure, the satisfaction of seeing a mav^ in 
spite of innumerable difficulties, and with- 
out any natural advantages, neglectiifg 
and despising all personal interests for 
the exalted and patriotic purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of his conntrymen 
at large. A very short time after my ar- 
rival in this country, an act was passed 
by the Government, which met with the 
general reprobation of those who were 
governed ; hut no one came forward With 
the manliness and boldness that Rammo-.. 
Imn Ruy did, to express his sentiments 
on the odious measure. A man born and 
bred in Britain could not have come fol*- 
ward more coinplctelv, heart and soul, in 
support 'of that which was the cailse of 
his country, than Ratnmohun R<iy di^A^ 
1823. I then made hia acquaintauce, j|i the 
first instance, and was lurprisedi deugh^d 
to see an inordinate love of liberty In a mati 
reared and bred in the spirit of depend- 
ance, if depcndance could exist in 4^ch*« - 
mind; and it is, therefore, tliat 
come forward to assist with my endea-\> 
vours, humble though they ho, the ob-<^' 
jects of this meeting. If any thfnf| tbbt * 
I could say, could lead any of his * 

tiymen to follow so bright an 
should deem this the happiest and 
est moment of my life, I sincerely joim 
he will be to them a guiding star of *■“ 
lation, and I hope they will be conviiicec| 
by his career* that it requires no fortuitjous ^ 
circumstances of rank or fortune to make ^ 
a man useful to hi.s countiy. The pro- 
motion of the interests and happiness pf 
his countrymen were the objects that^ he 
always kept steadily in view ; and fbollii 
which he would not be turned aside, ei? 
ther by flattery or bullying. I beg iqY 
native fiienda to recollect what he dif, 
and the mcc ns' by which he did it. By 
his bwn good sense and strength of mind 
he overcame the preju<liees in which he 
hud been reared and made himself what ^ 
he was. It lias been said that we owe 
something to Hammphun Roy in the ^ 
charter that has been recently jmgsed 
by parliament. 1 wish we could trace 
more of his philanthropic and liberal . 
views in that charter ; and I quite agree 
with my native friend who addressed you 
on that subject that if he had lived 
. 47, Oct. • 2 m 
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longer, we might have profited more by 
his exertions. If however the people of 
India desire to accomplish any thing 
towards their own benefit, they must 
express their wishes, as Rammohun Roy 
did. The limited extent of benefit con- 
ferred on the country by the new charter 
may in a great measure be attributed to 
the little knowledge of the wants of 
the country possessed by the minis- 
try ; and if the people will not be- 
stir themselves for their own benefit, it 
is needless to expect others to do it for 
them ; they must befriend themselves if 
they wish others to befriend them. On 
that account 1 look on the death of 
Rammohun Roy as a great loss to his 
countrymen. He was a moutlipierc to 
them to promote their interests. I am 
no admirer of what the ministry have 
done for us, but 1 attribute it to their 
'want of knowledge of the country that 
they have done no more ; and it is to that 
want of knowledge alone that 1 attribute 
their leaving that power in the hands of 
a Governor General that should be alone 
vested in the rarliameiit of England. 
However, since there is to be a Legis- 
lative Council, I hope the natives 
Of this country will not hesitate, 
when measures are likely to be adopted 
^at may be disadvantageous to tlieiii, 
bqklly to come forward and protest 
' against them, as their patriotic country- 
'^man Rammohun Ro^ did against the 
t odious press regulation. They should 
4 aot*kccp their complaints to themselves, 
Jfpr even in this much abused charter 
, (the deficiencies of which is attributable 
. to the ministry’s ignorance of the wants 
*of the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve ttieir condition and 
promote their happiness. They who 
" , Irish to benefit their country must not 
wait to see who will support them in 
their endeavours ; but boldly come for- 
ward as Raiunioliun Roy did, and set 
example, rather than wait to follow 
on. it is in that point of view that 1 
admire Rammohun Roy. It has been 
- " i|aid that he was no great statesmen, that 
« ha tvas no great politician, that he was 
no great poet ; but I say that h^ was 
greater than all these, for he was a phi- 
Ipifithropist of the noblest nature, a man 
’ who braved difficulties innumerable, and 
who would not have hesitated to brave as 
many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of his country- 
men. To found a code of laws is 
roof of greatness ; it has been done 
y many ; but to get rid of one which 
has been fixed for ages in the minds of 


the people by bigotry and superstition, 
belongs to h|m alone. His ambition 
was to be, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a humane man. The 
great character of Rammohun Roy was 
his utility. There was no single indi- 
vidual who appropriated so much of his 
time and his talents towards promoting 
the benefit of those around him ; and if 
that is not a sufficient reason for all to 
come forward, both European and Na- 
tive, to show that they are not indiflerent 
to worth and utility, 1 know o( no otlier 
reason for which a public meeting 
should assemble. He deserves still 
more admiration for the modesty and 
retiremenVof his manners. Only mark 
his course, devoid of all ostentation or 
exhibition. Did you ever hear any 
thing of him, except as stage by stage 
he forwarded plans for the good of man- 
kind. Look at his long voyage, which 
with nine-tenths of the Hindoos was con- 
sidered a greater wonder, even than his 
rejection of Hindooism ; and are we to 
be told that he is not a man who deserves 
commemoration ? If he is not, then 1 
really do not know who is ^ and if we do 
not unite together heart and hand to 
express our admiration of such patriotic 
and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on the patriotism or gra- 
titude of the people of India. I apo- 
logize for having said so much, and for 
having said it in a luanncr so unworthy 
of the subject [cries of no ! no ! hear ! 
hear ! ] you all know the claims the 
deceased '‘has on your gratitude, and 
when you come forward to honour him 
and commemorate his memory, you 
will thereby confer honor on yourselv^es. 
I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion gentlemen, and have no doubt 
that It will be carried as unanimously as 
the last. The resolution was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Sutherland read the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by Dr. 
Brantley and carried unanimously. 
** That the following Gentleman shall 
constitute a Committee to collect Sub- 
scriptions and to call a Meeting of the 
Subscribers as soon as sufficient time 
shall have elapsed for the receipt of 
contributions from all parts of India." 
— Sir John Peter Grant, John Palmer, 
Esq, James Pnttle, Esq. T. Plowden, 
Esq. H. M. Parker, Esq. D. Mac. 
F'arlan Esq. Thomas E. M. Tnrton, 
Esq. Longiieville Clarke, Esq. Colonel 
Young. G.J. Gordon, Esq. A. Rogers, 
Esq. James Kyd, Esq. W. H. Smoult. 
Esq. David Hare, Esq> Colonel Dcchcr, 
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Dwarkenauth Tafforo. The following 
names were added on the proposition of 
Mr. Tiirton, by consent of the meet- 
ing .---Riistomjee Cowasjee, Russick 
Lnl Mnllik, Mooternautb Mullik, His- 
njiut Mootec Lai, James Sutherland. — 
Mr. Turton then said to the chairman — 
1 have had imposed on me, 1 will not say 
the task, but the pleatiure of conveying 
to you the thanks of many of iny native 
friends and of all those here this day, 
for your kindness in taking the chair. 
It was their object to have in the chair 
a person who by his station would add 
weight and consideration to the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of this day, and 
1 know of no one. Sir, so well qualified 
for the office as yourself. Connected 
as you have been with the natives of 
India, and standing as 3'ou do high in 
the opinion of all, it was their wish that, 
thougli unknown to the individual whose 
memory they met to commemorate, you 
should preside over the meettng. In 
these sentiments, I beg to participate 
most cordially, and to thank yon in the 
name of the meeting for your able and 
impartial conduct in the chair. Sir 
John Crantsaid in reply — It is extreme- 
ly gratifying to me to receive the thanks 
of my native friends, and 1 should think 
that 1 had very ill discharged my duty 
if 1 did not take every occasion consis- 
tent with duties of a more important 
nature of attending on all occasions iu 
order to forward the wishes of the native 
comniuuity, and doing all 1 could to- 
wards the promotion of that*intelligent 
independence which 1 hope always to 
see exercised by them. 5 or fiOOOrs. was 
subscribed at the meeting. 

We understand that the Home Autho- 
rities have in their wisdom* sent out 
orders to abolish the present Ordnance 
in use with the Field Artillery of the 
Rcngal Army, and that 6-pounders of 
the Uritisli pattern are to be substituted 
for the 9 and 24-poiindcrs, with which 
all Uengal Field Batteries are now 
equipped. This, if carried into effect, 
will not only be attended with expense, 
but will, we understand, seriously impair 
the efficiency of the Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. The unanimous opinion of all 
experienced Artillery Officers in Bengal 
has, we believe, already been recorded 
as to the superior efficiency of the pre- 
sent Ordnance ; but what is the local 
experience of practical men compared to 
the theoretical assumption of the Home 
Authorities It was only but lately 
that we saw at the Neemuch practice 
ground 9 shots out of 12 (fired from a 
9- pounder) strike a 12 feet square tar- 


get at 1000 yards distance ; and we must 
question if, with a (>-pounder two shots 
would, at this fiixtaurr, have had effect. 
Adverting to the existing state of FerRiRt 
and the runionred illness of RunjeRt 
Sing, this is certainly an apt time to re- 
turn to the primitive pop-guns ; for surh 
6-})ounders ever were and ever will ho. 
If this measure is carried into effect, the 
only effeiitive Field Artllleiyin Bengal 
will he converted inti) mere Cavalry 
gallopers. 

It is rumoured that Capt Iligginson, 
of the .58111 liegt. N. I., Paymaster at the 
presidency and to the kini'*s troops, 
Sheriff of Calcutta, <Stc., is to he the 
military niemhcr of tlie new legislative 
Council of India. (Japt. Higginson is 
eligible for the situation, liaiing almost 
completed a ten years set vice in this 
country. 

It is said that the Illnirlporo Rajah 
having paid to Government the five lacs 
of rupees, which he owed to the British 
Government, will he left lo his own re- 
sources, and that the Resident will be 
witlidraxvn. It is reported that Mr. 
Metcalfe, tlie Judge, will hold u Nous- 
heervany Session after the Hooly holi- 
days. 

br. Gerard at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels 
in the interesting countries between the 
British Frontier on the North West, and 
the Cn.spian Sea. A letter has been re- 
ceived from him dated Lodiana the I7lh 
March, announcing his arrival, with R 
large collect ion of coins and minerals 
and other objects of curiosity. Besides 
his own valuable researches. Dr. Gerard 
is the medium of bringing to the notice 
of the scientific world some very impor- 
tant discoveries of a Mr. Masson, made 
during a residence of^some years in the 
country of ancient Bactria. The ruins 
of an extensive City have been traced at 
the base of the Hindoo Kosh Mountains, 
supposed to be the City of Aleatandiia 
ad Caucasum. Several other gigantic 
images have been seen, ^ike those in 
that neighbourhood already described 
by Dr. Gerard and Lieutenant Burnes, 
and»various topes have been cxattilned 
by Mr, Masson, from which he has col- 
lected upwards of thirty thousand old 
coins, mostly copper, and a la^ge por- 
tion of them bearing Greek Inscriptions 
in high preservation, some of which arc 
not to be found in any collection in 
Europe. Mr» Masson has furnished 
well executed drawings of the most in- 
teresting coins, accompanied with a long 
and highly interesting memoir, through 
Ur. Gerai;*!, to tlie Secretary of the 
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Asiatic Society. It is said that old 
Copper Coins, are found in such abun- 
dance in those parts, that the Natives 
make a livelihood by collecting them 
and melting them up. As this has been 
going on, perhaps, for many centuries, 
we may conceive that the country, at 
some distant period, enjoyed a very high 
degree of prosperity, with a large popu- 
lation, and many thriving towns, which 
have yielded to the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and now exist no longer. 

Fe RSI A.— We have seen some letters 
from the party who accompanied Major 
Pasmore to Persia. They speak in terms 
of strong and natural disgust of all they 
have beheld and encountered, and wish 
themselves back in Bengal. To be sure 
they write from Bushirc, than which 
there is not a more wretched town on 
the face of the globe, but we doubt 
whether their impressions will be much 
more favourable after they have visited 
the ancient capital. One of the letters 
mentions that the Schali of Persia has 
made over the command of the army to 
one of Abbas Mirza’s sons, but no name 
is given by which we can judge of the 
probable result of such a measure. He 
is however well spoken of for his mili- 
tary qualities. The country is in a 
horrible state of anarchy, and such is 
the scarcity of cattle and the apprehen- 
sions of the charvedars, or caravan 
drivers, that Major P.'s party had great 
trouble in obtaining even two mules each 
for their hagg&ge.^-~E7ifflishma?i. 

The Orphan AsYLUM,--Ori the pro- 

f osals with regard to the Orphan School, 
t appears up to this date that the libe- 
rals have the day in Saugor, Kurnaul 
and Rajpootana, and that, as far as wc 
have learned, they also predominate in 
the Meerut, Dinapoor, and Benares 
Divisions, so that there can be little 
doubt remaining, as to the general feel- 
ing on the subject prevailing throughout 
the army. Calcutta having declared 
Itself unanimously against these mea- 
aures, we presume that Lord W. Ben- 
tinck will be compelled, either to nomi- 
nate a committee of officers, non-resident 
in the Presidency, or perhaps what 
would be equally as well, to select com- 
petent individuals not at all connected 
with the service. The managers wc 
hope, have now learned a lesson, and 
whatever may be the result of the votes 
of the army, they will not, we presume, 
quickly tempt another measurement of 
strength, which must tend at every new 
trial, to diminish the power of the con- 
servatives. Their former conduct to- 
wards the officers at Agra have, by no 


means, placed them in a favorable point 
of view, and their present determination 
of sending to England for a Clergyman 
to superintend the seminary evinces, in 
our opinion, that the minds of the 
managers arc by no means qualified to 
grasp, as it were, the objects to be aimed 
at in so important a point and amply en- 
dowed an institution. The education of 
Clergymen neither neccs.sarily nor gene- 
rally includes the subjects principally 
required in such an establishment. Had 
the object indeed been to educate the 
wards as Clergymen, perhaps the selec- 
tion might have been correct ; but as 
laity, as persons who are to gain their 
bread by different professions, the plac- 
ing the superintendence in the hands of 
those, whose attention has been, if not 
solely, principally directed to the clas- 
sics, appears to us to be thoroughly 
absurd. The nomination of the indivi- 
dual has been also given to Dr. Horace 
Wilson, a measure seemingly in perfect 
unison with the previous resolution. 
As a Sanscrit and Classical Scholar, we 
entertain as high an opinion as any of 
that gentleman's attainments, while at 
the same time, there is no one of equal 
talents, whose judgment we should be 
more apt to dispute, on every subject 
connected with improvement. We will 
boldly appeal for the correctness of our 
opinion to the Committee of Education 
in Calcutta. A fund made over for the 
purposes of education, and which might 
have now Veen the means of producing 
most important effects on the popula- 
tion of India, has been, at his recom- 
mendation, from year to year foully 
squandered in the propagation of bar- 
barous Sa'iiscritand Arabic publications, 
in rivetting, in short, the fetters of 
superstition on the inhabitants, instead 
of being employed in commencing the 
great work of civilization. Let Dr. 
Wilson wear his honors as a man of 
first-rate talents and of unwearied per- 
severance in pursuit of favorite objects 
of ambition, but he must at the same 
time be content to be pointed out, as 
one of the numerous instances of the 
pernicious effects which the study of 
foreign languages produce, in contract- 
ing the views and in cramping the men- 
tal energies of tliose individuals, whose 
attention has been principally devoted to 
their acquirement. 

Murder OF Mr. Richardson. — The 
whole community was thrown into a 
state of considerable anxiety on Satur- 
day, the 5tli April, by the occurrence of 
one of the most shocking events it has 
ever been our lot to record— -the bar- 
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barous murder of Mr. Richardson, the 
JVlH{^i8tratc of Allypoie. It appears that 
the murder was committed by about 
fourteen of the prisoners who are called 
the desperate gang, the greatest villains 
of course. These men were at work 
under a low shed. Mr. Richardson 
about k past 7 in the morning as usual 
went undernealh it, to inspect their 
work, and one of them shewed him a 
piece of twine he was spinning it with 
his left band, and while Mr. Richardson 
was looking at it, holding it in both 
hands, the villian swinging his lota 
round with his right hand, by the string 
attached to it, first struck him a furious 
blow on the head, and then Serjeant 
Hornby who was with Mr. Richardson, 
and who instantly jumped out of the 
shed and seized a piece of bamboo with 
which he defended himself against three 
assailants, one of whom lie knocked 
down : and soon after the guard seeing 
the scuffle outside the shed (they could 
not see under it, it seems, from their 
station) came up though not in time ; 
for ns soon as Mr. Richardson was 
knocked down, his head was literally 
beaten to pieces in a minute or two. 
The villiuns, when the guard came up, 
made a resistance, and called on 300 
other prisoners with whom they ming- 
led to assist them : but they did not, 
and the murderous gang were soon 
knocked down by the clubs of the cliow- 
keydars. The villain who struck the 
first blow, some years ago led a similar, 
though not fatal attack on a Aiagistrate ; 
but he on that occasion cut oft the nose 
of the Nazir and instead of being hung 
was merely imprisoned for three months ! 
For what crime he w.as agaip in prison 
we know not, but this mistaken lenity 
has only enabled him to commit a dread- 
ful murder and deprive the public ser- 
vice and society of a useful and amiable 
member. Some of our contemporaries 
have professed to assign causes, for the 
commission of this crime: they ascribe 
it to revenge: but we believe it can 
only be ascribed to the native ferocity 
of the blood thirsty villains who perpe- 
trated it. At least it is quite certain, 
that the deceased Magistrate had never 
afforded any ground for vindictive feel- 
ings in the prisoners : but quite the 
contrary ; unless it is in the matter of 
giving them useful occupation. — /fur- 
haru. 

The Secretary to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee for the Monument to Sir Walter 
Scott, has remitted the amount collected 
here in a bill for £4if3-0-8 to the Edin- 
burgh Committee, through the Banking 
House of Sir Wm. Forbes and Co. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — Mr. S. T. 
Cuthbert, to officiate as an Additional 
Judge of Zillah Behar— 31, Mr* J. H. 
Patton to officiate as Civil and Session 
Judge of Beerbhoom — Mr. W. J. H. 
Money to officiate as Magistrate and 
Collector of Bcerhhooni. 

FUiiLOUGn.— Mr. F. A. Dalryuiple. 

MILITARY APPOINT MENTS, PKOMO- 
TiONS, CHANGES, &c. from 27th March 
to 10//» ^prilj 1834. — The reg. order 
appointing Cornet A. Hall to act as Adjt. 
to the .5th L. C., vice Lieut K. M. Blair, 
permitted to resign the acting appoint- 
ment, and during the absence on leave 
of Lieut. A IVlieallev, i.s eonhniicd — .5tli 
regt. L. C. Cornet C. M. Gascoyne to he 
Interp. and (inart. Mas. from 1st March, 
vice Jlott, permitted to r('sign the ap- 
]»oiiiti))ent — The reg. order appointing 
Ens. R. Shaw to act as Inter]), and Quart. 
Mas, to 2.3(1 N. I., vice Platt, promoted, 
is confirmed as a temp, arrangement — 
6th regt. L. C. Cornet Vf, I. K Boys to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mas., vice Barton, 
permitted to resign the appointment— 
The Knrnanl Station orders directii^ all 
Reports to l)c made to Lieut. (Jol T. D. 
Steuart, 10th regt. L. C. during Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. W. Adams's absence on a 
tour of ins]>ection, and appointing Lieut. 
K. Cautley Interp. and Quart. Mas. of 
10th regt. L. C. to officiate as Station 
Staff, are confirmed — The Station order 
appointing Lieut. H. W. Burt 46th regt. 
N, 1. to act as Maj. of Brigade to ,tne 
Meywar Field Force, until the arrival of 
Lieut. Hamilton, aj)pointed to officiate, 
vice Dawkins, and the Regtl. order ap- 
pointing Ens. J. F. Erskiiia to act as 
Adjut. to 4Cth reg. N. I., vice Burt, are 
confirmed — Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker 
of the Invalid Plstablishment, ia ap- 
pointed to the command of the Euro- 
pean Invalids at Chunar— This cancels 
the appointment to that situation of Lieut 
Col. C. H. Lloyd in G. (). of let Feb.— 
2nd reg. L. C. Cornet J. S. G. Ryley lo 
be Adjut., vice Lawrence, permitted 
to resign the appointment — Lieut. A. 
Tucker, 9th reg. L. C. is permitted, at 
his own request, to resign the appoint- 
ment of Interp. and Quart. Mas. of the 
Corps — Ens. J. S. Davidson 72nd regt. 
N. I. having been declared by the College 
of Examiners to be qualified for the 
duties of Interp. is exempted from fur- 
ther examination in the native lan- 
guages — It having been reported to Qov- 
vernment that Ens. J. C. Thompson, 
63d reg. N. I. has left India without 
leave, that officer is suspended frofti the 
service of the Hon. Company, until the 
pleasure qf the Court of Tlirectors shall 
be made known The Gcri Order Nc) 
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30 of 20 Jan. last, declaring Adjuts. and 
Quart. Mas. ineligible to the charge of 
Troops and Companies is to be consi- 
dered applicable to the Staff Officers of 
the European Brigades of Horse and 
Batts, of Foot Artillery, and the H, Co’s 
Eiir. regt. The div. orders appointing 
Ass. Surg, J. Barber 12 reg. N. I. to offi- 
ciate as Assist. Garrison Surg. at Chu- 
nar ; Capt. S. L. Thornton 13 reg. N. I. 
to act as Major of Brigade to the Troops 
serving in Rohilcund, during the ab- 
sence on leave of Major Hay and Ass. 
Surg. J. Murray to the Medical Charge 
of 28 regt. N. I. on the departure of 
Surg. I. Henderson, arc confiriiied. — 
Col. H. Thomson 6 regt. L. C. is ap- 
pointed to the command of the Troops 
in Oude, during the absence on leave of 
Bri gadier Baton, C.B. — Ass. Surg. R. 
B. Duncan is appointed to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station at Agra ; Ass. 
Surg. J.I Esdaile, M.D. to tlie Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Azimghur ; 
Ass. Surg. H. Taylor to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Mynpooree, 
retaining his present charge — The fol- 
lowing temporary appointments are con- 
firmed — Lientts, J. Fordyce and J. N. 
Rind as Ass. Sun's. ; Major E, J. Hony- 
wood as Superintendant of the Mysore 
Princes in succession to Major Caldwell 
to Europe ; Lieut. C. D. Dawkins in 
command of the Gov. Generals Body- 
guard, vice Hollywood ; Lieut. J. Ha- 
milton as a Major of Brigade on the 
Estab. vice Dawkins — The following 
temp, appointments are made : Cajit. C. 
Coventr}', 32nd reg. N. I. to officiate as 
Dep. Paymaster at Nuaseerabad, vice 
Fagan promoted to a Regimental majo- 
rity — Ass. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, 
M>H. to officiate in Medical Charge of 
the Civil Station of Gyah, until further 
orders — 70 regt. N. I. Super, Lieut. D. 
T. Caddy is brought on the effective 
strength of the regt, vice Robertson, 
tUc, — Ens. F. Jeffreys to be Lieut., vice 
Hon. P. C. Sinclair, dec. — Ens. G. T, 
Hamilton is brought on the effective 
strength of the Infantry, vice Cook 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment 
— The Div. order appointing Capt J. 
Hewett, f)2nd regt.N. I. to act as Mhjor 
of Brigade to the Troops at Meerut, 
during the absence of Major Campbell, 
is confirmed. 

Furloughs. — Ass. Surg. J. Colvin 

(prep.) 

MARRIAGES. — March 2nd, At Biixar, 
Sergt. T. Cox to Miss M.‘ Thomas — 
12th, At Shahapore," Lieut. W, Nisbett, 
(i4th regt. N. I. to Eliza, 3rd daughter 
of J, Gibbon, Esq. — 13th, at Jeypore, 
Rev, E, White, A.M. to Barbara, 2nd 


daughter of Lieut. Col. J, A, Biggs, of 
Artillery — 18th, at Meerut, J. R. H. 
Rose, Esq., H. M. 11th L. D. to Emelia 
Hall, eldest daughter of the late Major J. 
N. Jackson, C.B.— 2f>th, atDinapore, Lt. 
A. Cardew to Emma Maria, 2nd daugh- 
ter of Surg. J. Marshall — April 7th, 
Conductor E, Townsend to Miss M. C. 
Hamilton. 

BIRTHS — Feb. 21st. at Mussoorie, the 
lady of Major M. Ramsay of a dnugliter 
— 22nd, at Sultanpore, Mrs. A. K. Ag- 
new of a son — 23rd, at Cawnpore, Mrs. 
Webster of a daughter, who died on the 
20th March — March 1, on the river, the 
lady of Lieut. J. Bruce, 16th foot of a 
daiigliter — 1 2th, at Akyah, the wife of 
Rev. J. C. Fink of a daughter — 13th, at 
Dinapore, the lady of Lt. F. V. Lysaght 
of a daughter — l.Oth, at Neenitullah 
Factory, the lady of T. B. Rice, Esq. of 
a daughter — 17th, at Meerut,' the lady 
of Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau of a son — 
22nd, at Meerut, the lady of Capt. T. 
Niclioll of R daughter — 23rd, at Cawn- 
pore, the lady of J. Dempster, Esq. of a 
son — 26tli, Mrs. C. Brownlow of a son 
— At Chuprah, the lady of W. A. Prin- 
gle, Esq. of a son — 2JHh, at Bohmd- 
Hhiihur, the lady of G. M. Bird, Esq. 
C. S. of a daughter — 30th, Mrs. J. Pat- 
ten of a daughter — 3 1st, the lady of R. 
Morrell, 1 Cr<i of [a son — April 1st, Mrs. 
F. S. Bruce of a daughter — 2rid, Mrs. 
John Gray of a daughter— 6th, the wife 
of Mr. E. B. Mann of a daughter — 7th, 
the lady of R. D. Mangles, Esq. of a 
daughter. » 

DEATHS — Sept. ?2nd, at Banda, Lieut. 
Wm. Cole, 67th regt. N. I. — In October 
last atsea, Capt.D.L. Shaw oftlie Barque 
Maria — March 13th, at Banda, Capt. 
Hon. P. G. Sinclair, 70tli regt. N. 1. — 
15th, At Agra, George, son of Siih-Con- 
diictor Forrest — 17tii, at Saidahad, Fran- 
cis, 4 th son of Capt. R. Wroughton, 19tli 
at Shippoor, Anna, wife of Mr. John 
D’Silva; 21st, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode ; 
23rd, Ann, widow of the late Capt. G. 
Nichols, Country Snrv. — 25th, At Dum 
]!)um, Mr. John Watson ;'Nazareth, in- 
fant son of Mr. G. F. Bowbenr ; William 
Henry, eldest son of D. Ferrier, Flsq. — 
26tli, at Cawiq)ore, Lieut. H. Wardro- 
per, 16lh, Lancers — At Akyah, J. Duff, 
Esq., Adjut. Arracan, Local Battalion — 
31 st. Elizabeth, widow of the late Jas. 
Shillingford, Esq. — Mrs. Maty Neries— 
April 1st. George, son of Capt. J. F. 
May, 72nd regt. — 3rd, Mrs. T. Paul 
Senior— 4th, Emelia, widow of Mr. N. 
Budge — 5tli, Thomas Richardson, Esq. 
C. S.-— 6lli, Mr. A. Mathew— Mr. M. 
Elias. 
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Military Opcratiom in Coorg.^^To the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Fort St, 
Geovfte. Sir, — 1. In continuation of my 
letters of 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th inst., 
the Commandcr-in-Chief has directed 
me to request you will submit to the 
Rt. lion, the Governor in Council the 
accompanying copies of further des- 
patches, us per margin, from llrigadier 
Lindesny, C.B., commanding the Coorg 
Field Force ; no report has yet been re- 
ceived of the operations of Lieut.-Col. 
O, M. Steuart's column, but private 
accounts describe its exertions and suc- 
cesses as highly satisfactory and credi- 
table to its commanders. 2. Referring 
to my letter of the 7th inst. 1 have the 
honour, by his Excellency’s orders, to 
express his entire satisfaction and ap- 
probation of the gallantry, persever- 
ance, and zeal of the troops composing 
the columns under the personal com- 
mand of Hrigadicr Lindesay, C.B., and 
of Col. Foulis; the judgment displayed 
by those ofi&cers in conducting their re- 
spective services, and suruiounting the 
formid.ible obstacles to which their ex- 
ertions were opposed, reflects gieat 
credit on them and the otricers and sol- 
diers under titeir respective coniiiiands. 

3. The Coniinander-in-Chief has not yet 
the means of forming his judgment of 
the causes which led to the disastrous 
disappointments of the northern and 
western auxiliary columns, but his Ex- 
cellency trusts he will soon iie enabled 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of 
failure, and to place the services of their 
leaders in the same conspicuous degree 
of claim to the approbation of Govern- 
ment ns the other distinguished leaders. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief re(iiie.sis 
the orders of Government for the dis- 
posal of the ordnance, aininunition, and 
small arms captured from the enemy. 

5. Tlie Commander-in-Chief fully con- 
curs in the sentiments Brigadier Linde- 
say, C.B., has expressed of the valnnble 
services and meritorious exertions of 
his staff, departments, and officers com- 
manding corps, and also with Col. 
Fonlis’ commendations of the officers 
and troops of bis column ; the general 
gallantry, perseverance, and spirited 
exertions of nil the officers and troops 
employed upon this service is a pleasing 
subject of congratulation, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief feels assured, will he 
duly appreciated and noticed by the Go- 
vernor-General and the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 6 In conclusion, 
the Commander-in-Chief deems it to be 


his particular duty to bring to the no- 
tice of Government the judgment, deci- 
sion, and energy with wnicli Brigadier 
Lindesay, C.B., has conducted this int'^ 
portant service to so early and satis* 
factory a close ; and, considering the 
period of the year, the difficulties of the 
country, and tha advantages the enemy 
possessed in its defence, the experience 
and talents of the Brigadier have been 
judiciously and usefully directed to the 
advantage of the public service. 7. A 
general return of killed, wounded, and 
missing from the commencement of hos- 
tilities to the present time, except that 
from Lieut.-Col. Steuart’s column, is 
annexed. 1 have, &c. T.H. S. Conway, 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army. Head-quarters, 
Camp Bangalore, April 15. 

General return of killed wounded, and 
7nisAi/t^ of the several columns o} the 
coorg field force, between the 2nd and7th 
of April . — Ojficers killed and wounded.-^ 
killed. — His Majesty’s ft5tli Foot.— 
Lieut.-Col. Mill. Dth Rcgt, Native 
Infantry. — Fnsign Robertson. Slst 
Regt. Light Infantry. — Ensign Ba- 
hington. Wounded. — Ilia M’s. 55th foot* 
Captain Warren, Lieutts. Robertson and 
Brooke, slightly ; Lieut, and Adjutant 
Hcriot, sevtM’oly. — .‘list rcgt. N. 1, Capt. 
Hutchison, slightly; Lieut. Martin, se- 
verely. — N.B. (Jne man of his Majesty's 
55th Foot, reported killed, since re- 
joined, badly wounded. — Officers killed 
and woundid. — killed . — His Majesty’s 
48th Foot — Lieut. Erskine. — Wounded. 
— Cnpt. Biitterwortli, Assistant-tjiiart- 
crmuhter-Geneial. H. M’s. 48th foot 
Lie.nt. Gibbs. Officers killed and wounded. 
kilU'd, — i>\^t N. 1. — Ensign Johnstone, 
doing duly with 40tli regt. N. 1. wound- 
td. — His M's. 48th foot. — lieut Smith — 
In Wynaad. — hist rcgt. N.I, — 3private8 
killed ; 3 privates wounded ; 1 Imvildar, 
7 privates, missing.— Total killed and 
wounded. — Curop ans. — 1 lieut. col., 3 
captains, 6 lieutts 3 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 
1 store-serjeant, 10 serjeants, 6 corpor- 
als, 2 Drummers, 120 privates. Na- 
tives.— 1 subudur, 1 jemadar, 6 ha- 
vildars, 8 naigues, 3 drummers, dfers, 
or J)ugUTs, 131 privates, 1 dresser. 
Abstract. — Killed — Ftiropeans. — 5 com- 
missioned officers, 44 non-com misioned 
rank and file. Natives - 1 com misioned 
officer. 45 non-coinmisioned, rank and 
flic and dressers. Total Furopcana and 
natives. — G commissioned, 89 non-com* 
missioned, rank and file, and dressgrs. 
Wotindcd. — Europeans • — 9 commissi- 
oned officers, 95 non-coininUsioned rank 
and file. Natives. — 1 commissioned 
officer, 90^non commissioned, rank and 
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ill^i and dressers. Total europesns and 
natives.— 10 commissioned, 185 non- 
commissioned, rank and Ale and dres- 
sers. Missing.~Natives-“9 non-com- 
missioned, rank and Ale, and dressers. 
Grand Total— Killed and wounded. Eu- 
ropeans — 14 commissioned officers, 139 
non-commissioned, rank and Ale ; na- 
tives— 2 commissioned officers, 144 non- 
commissioned, rank and file, and dres- 
sers. Total Europeans and natives — 16 
commissioned officers, 283 non-com- 
missioned, rank and Ale, and dressers. 
1^.B. Native followers with H.M*s. 48t.li 
regt. — 4 lulled and missing, 2 wounded. 
Since the above, 12 hearers of the Dooly 
Department, attached to H. M's. 48th 
regt. are reported missing. T. H. S. 
Conway, Adj. Gen. of the Army. Head 
Quarters Camp Bangalore, Apr. 15, 1834. 

Mxtract from Field Division Order by 
Brigadier Lindesay, C,B,, Commanding 
Coorg Field Force. — Camp Bettadpore, 
April 1. — The Brigadier announces to 
the troops under his command that the 
force will probably encounter the enemy 
to-morrow ; it is his desire to press 
upon all ranks that this is not a war of 
extermination, hut against that part only 
of the Coorg nation which may be actually 
in arms in support of the Rajah, whom 
for his cruelties it is the determination 
of the British Government to depose, and 
that the people are to be considered as ene- 
mies only so long as they offer opposition ; 
Colonel Lindesay expresses his anxious 
hope that the war may be conspicuous 
for a spirit of humanity becoming the 
character of the British nation. It is 
hereby proclaimed and it is to be ex- 
plained to natives of all ranks, includ- 
ing followers, that it is the Brigadier’s 
determination to suppress at once by the 
severest punishment the slightest at- 
tempt to plunder or oppress the inha- 
bitants. All supplies are to be immedi- 
ately paid for upon the spot, or to be 
allowed to be taken away without any 
offer of violence on the part of the^troops 
or followers of the force. Those of the 
inhabitants who may come in and mani- 
fest a disposition to submit to the British 
authority, are to be kindly received, and 
immediate and effectual protection af- 
forded them as may tend to encourage 
and extend that inclination on the part 
of the inhabitants of the country. ( A 
true extract.) SAMUEL HICKS^ Ass. 
Adj. Gen. Coorg Field Force. 

To the Ass. A(^, Gen. Coorg Field 
Force. — Bivouac^ one mile and a half in 
advance ^ the Uvgul Ghaut, 3 p.m., 
April 4.— Sir, — I have the lionour to 
inform you that I arrived within two 


miles of the Stoney river on the fore- 
noon of the 2nd instant. At 2 o’clock 

1 ordered out a party to feel for '’he 
enemy; thw were found 200 yards 
within the Compaiiy’s territories, were 
drawn across the river, their position 
known, and tlieir strength well approxi- 
mated. On this occasion I regret the 
death of Lieut. Erskine, his Majesty’s 
48th regiment, a promising officer, and 
the only casualty in this affair. — 2. In the 
morning at 6 I marched, gave the stock- 
ade three roiimls of canister and grape, 
and then stormed and carried it with 
triAirig loss. — 4. From this time until 
half-past 3 p.m. we had to fight our way 
every inch, stormed two regular stock- 
ades and two breastworks, besides felled 
trees without number : — the last stock- 
ade was so strong, that if we hatt not 
attacked in reverse as well as front, our 
loss would have been serious. Our 
light companies were out in the jungle 
on the riglit, and kept down the Are 
of the Coorg skirmishers— 4. At 4. 
p. m. AS the men were much exhaust- 
ed, 1 took lip my position for the 
night at Stoney Nullah, three miles and 
a half from the bottom of the Ghaut, 
pushed on a strong advanced post with 
a^gun and mortar, and established our 
fiaiik companies on the hills to the right 
which commanded our position, and 
bivouacked for the night. i)iir advanced 
post was attacked by skirmishers, but an 
occasional alert and gun kept them in 
good order. 5. At 6 1 marched in ad- 
vance, and^ within a quarter of a mile of 
our camp met a Aag of truce with a letter 
to my address from the Rajah, the origi- 
nal of which 1 have the honor to enclose. 
The Dep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen. wrote, by 
my ordeiT, an answer to this effect — 
that if the Rajah’s troops did not fire, 
W'e should not, but that as my orders 
were to go up the Ghaut, go I would ; 
they brought a portion of their troops 
in front of us, allowed the flag of truce 
to remain, and then we marched until 
my advanced flank companies passed 
through the last Ookiida at Huggul, at 

2 p. m. on this ground, where I told 
them I should remain until to>morrow 
morning; they brought out giain for 
the troops, which was acceptable, as 
the far greater part of our supplies 
were in the rear. As the impediments 
of stockades, breastworks, and felled 
trees are at every hundred yards, our 
guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when 1 march to Verah Chenderpett. 
6. Our casualties are about fifty, but 
half my sepoys are in the rear ; I have 
not been able us yet to get returns. 
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No officor was killed on Thursday. It 
Mill niV<M-d me the hig^hest giatlfication 
to biiriff particularly to llte notice of 
the oiliccr commanJin*? the force, and 
his excellency the commander-in-chief, 
the noble manner in which I was sup- 
ported by my staff, officers, and sol- 
diers employed in this column. At 
this moment the fatigue and suffering 
of every peison in my force is such, 
that I hope the officer commanding will 
pardon the want of details. 1 have, 
Sic , 1). FOULIS, Col. commanding 
Wcsleru column <'oorg Field Force. 

To the Asiiistant A(ljutant~Gentrctl 
Coory Field Force — Sir, With refe- 
rence to the last paragraph of my de- 
spatch from my bivouac in advance of 
HuggnI Ghaut (4th of April), I have 
now lo perform the jnst and pleasing 
<luty of bringing to the notice of the 
Ilngadicr General, commanding tho 
force, the noble manner in which I was 
supported. To iny personal staff I 
am greatly indebted Ibr tho success wo 
have met with, especially to Captain 
Butter worth, who led the attacks on 
tlie stockades, and the first that entered 
them, receiving three slight ball 
wounds ; also for the reconnoisance 
which ho made on the 2d, by which 
the situation and strength of the enemy 
on the lower stockade were ascer- 
tained, and which led to our speedy 
success next day. Capt. Butterworth’s 
choice of ground, and his plan of en- 
campment, have met with my entiio 
satisfaction ; and his kno\j ledge of 
military dispositions I shall be happy 
to lia\e brought to the notice of his 
excellency the commandcr-in-chi(.f. — 
To Capl. James Macdonald, Depnlv- 
Ass. Ail.i..-(ien., who w^as most 
ft)rvvard on all occasions, and to 
whose energy and e\ rlions E am 
equally imlebted with ('apt. Bullei- 
worlh, ns well on the evening ol tlie 
2d as on the attacks on the 3d. Capl. 
Macdonald led the light company 48ih 
and grenadiers 32d regt., to take the 
laststockndo inreveise; the ascent was 
steep, and the enemy defended every 
tree. Capt. Macdonald received the 
llajah’s vakeels, translated the letleis, 
anil contrived, without ail owing tlie 
Rajah’s title, to keep them iii good 
humour and give us supplies. To 
officers commanding corps he is greatly 
indebted for the steady manner in 
which they led their men, especially 
to Capt. Cortlandt Taylor, ooinniand- 
ng ilie artillery, who in tlie most 
gallant manner brought his gnns to 
bear within seventy yards of the first 
Fust India and Cot. /l/«g. Vol. viii. 


stockade, and insured the capture 
which followed. The unwearied ex- 
ertions of this officer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle) in always 
having his guns up a steep Ghaut 
and prepared for action, are r6tf 
commendable. 

There are many I would wish to 
notice , but where all have done their 
duty it would perhaps be invidious to 
particularize, yet 1 cannot forbear to 
notice that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, espicially 
on those of If. M.’s 48th regt. 1 should 
also be wanting in the feelings of a 
commander and a soldier, did I fail 
to Oring to the notice of the Brigadier 
General (in the hopes tliat he will 
bring the same to his Excellency tho 
CommaiuJer-in-chief,) volunteer, T. 
Bell, son of Lieut. -col. Hell, of H. 
M/s. 4Hlh regt.; this yonng man was 
conspicuous in every attack and skir- 
mish of the enemy Suhailai* Mooneah 
and Wapiildar Paup Naick, the ex- 
Uajah*s vakeels, allowed their loss on 
the lluggul Ghaut lo have been about 
250 men ; including 4 chiefs. Our 
casualties, about 50, bhall be reported 
in a separate lellc*r of tliis evening. — I 
leave, &c. D, FOULIH, colonel, com- 
manding Western Coorg|Field Force. 
Camp, Mootoodanor, April 7th. 

To the Assistant-General Coory 
Field Force. — Sir, I do myself llio 
honour lo ac(iuaiut you, for the Infor- 
mation of Brigadier Lindosny, B., 
comma uding the Coorg Field Force, 
that the column under my command, 
pui suing its march yesterday, eaine 
upon a strongly forlitied position 
(Buck) of the enemy, situated on tho 
brow of a sleep ascent, the passage to 
which (a narrow defile through a denso 
jungle) was obstructed by felled trees. 
The de1ili3 being impassable lo artil- 
lery^ until the position should be 
can led, the advance (80 Europeans, 
160 nalivo infantry, 80 sappers and 
miners) was strengthened, and divided 
into two parlies, willi instructions to 
make sufficient detour on each flank to 
take the position in reverse : from 
the Mensily of the jungle, and; not 
having view of the work, the two 
parties closed to the centre much 
.sooner than was desirable, and mot at 
the same moment, immediately oppo- 
sile to the front of the position, from 
which a most destructive tiro was 
opened upon them ; that did not, how- 
ever, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving wholly unsuccessful, 
they took advantage of the best cover 
No. 47, Oeff 2 O 
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that circumstances would admit, and 
the commandinfc oflicer. Major Bird, 
Bent for a reinforcement and further 
Instructions ; I directed an addition 
of 40 Europeans and 100 Native Infan- 
try, with the remainder of the Sappers 
and Miners, to be immediately for- 
warded : for this purpose Lieut.- 
Gol. Mill was directed to detach the 
Europeans, instead of which he headed 
them himself, and was followed by the 
whole detachment, who passed unper- 
ceived into the wood and made the 
best of their way to the position. 
Major Bird was directed to use his 
utmost endeavour to carry the posi- 
tion, but should it be found impracti- 
cable, to withdraw. His re])ort is 
herewith enclosed. The circumstance 
of the whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregularly been taken to the 
assaulf, which 1 have not failed to 
notice in such manner as to prevent 
the recurrence of any future ^viation 
from orders, while it establSnes,' be- 
yond a doubt the impregnability of 
the enemy’s position, since nothing 
could exceed the determined gallantry 
of the endeavour, deprived me of the 
moans of pursuing any further measures 
at the time, had there been a prospect 
of success from my doing so. During 
the attack, the line, although placed 
under the best cover that circumstances 
would admit, at the opening to the de- 
file, was exposed to a galling fire from 
the rjungle, which the skirmishers or 
artillery could not keep under, occa- 
sioning considerable loss. When the 
advance retired from the assault after 
an endeavour that lasted four hours 
and a half, the enemy gave a shout of 
victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; 1 made such disposi- 
tion of the column as enabled it to re- 
tire to the ground it quitted in the 
morning, distant two miles and a half, 
without any loss of stores or baggage. 
1 regret to say the loss has been most 
severe, a return of which shall be trans- 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly 
aecertalned. TAcut.-Col. Mill, His 
Majesty’s 55th regiment ; Ensign 
Robertson, of the 9lh regithent 
Native Infantry ; Ensign Babington, 
81st regt. Train Light Infantry, killed, 
and six officers wounded ; the Adjutant 
of the 55th severely. The severely 
wounded could not possibly be re- 
moved from the position ; an attempt 
to bring off the body of Lieut.-Col. 
Mill entirely failed, two of the car- 
riers being killed. I have, &c-, 
O. WAUGH, Colonel, Commanding 


Northern Column Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbattah, April 4. 

To the Assistant- Adjutant of the 
Northern Column, — Sir, I have the 
honour to report to you for the in- 
formation of the oflicer commanding 
the force, that in obedience to orders, 
I proceeded, as Field-officer of the 
day, with the advance picket, and 
having suddenly fallen on a strong 
stockade and breastwork (the outer 
work was a very strong bamboo de- 
fence, staked with large trees and 
flanked, commanding the approach in 
every direction ; the inner was strong 
and substantial, built of stone 'Und 
mud, and surrounded with a deep 
ditch, and having innumerable loop- 
holes, and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns), every exer- 
tion was made to carry it by assault, 
and which, though repeated, I regret 
to say, failed. After having been ex- 
posed to a most severe and raking fire 
for four hours and a half, which we 
endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether impracticable I bad a con- 
sultation with the senior officers of the 
picket, and decided on retiring, which 
was effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Whatever means were required for re- 
inforcing the picket 1 feel fully satis- 
fied were afforded. The nature of the 
country in which we were engaged, 
and the position of the work so strong, 
that doing more was impracticable ; 
nothing could have oxci'cdod the 
steadiness ^'ind bravery of both officers 
and men, and I regret to say the loss 
of both has been very heavy. For 
want of food, and the excessive fati- 
gues of the march latterly, my men 
were so linucli jaded that tlioy could 
scarcely pull their triggers, althougli 
evincing every inclination to do so, 
and worked to the last, I have, &c., 
C. M. BIRD, Major 31st regt. of L. I., 
Field Officer of the Day coming olf 
Duty. Camp, April 4. 

To the Adjutani-Ccneral of the 
Coorg Field Force. — Sir, I have to 
report to you, for the information of 
Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. , command- 
ing the Coorg Field Force, that in 
consequence of information received 
yesterday evening, X detached this 
morning 2 sergeants, and 40 rank and 
file of H. M.’s 48lh regt., together 
with a company and a half of Sepoys, 
the whole under the command of 
Capt. Noble, attended by the Brigade 
Major. 'Fhey moved forward to Hul- 
lary Fett at daybreak this morning, 
for the purpo&o of reconnoitring the 
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position of a stockade about five miles 
in advance of tliis ; in the midst of a 
dense junple, about two miles dis- 
tance on the march, we fell in with 
an abandoned post of the Rajah’s 
people, but on arriving within less 
than half a mile of the stockade, 
several of the Rajah’s people were 
seen lurking, but they retreated 
among the bushes, and made no at- 
tempt to oppose us ; shortly after- 
wards tlie stockade appeared in view 
from a sudden turn of the road, but 
apparently none of the Rajah’s people 
were behind it ; Capt. Noble and the 
Brigade Major pushed forward with 
the advanced guard, and approached 
within 60 yards of the gateway, the 
road was apparently clear, but bounded 
on the left by hills covered with an 
impenetrable jungle, separated from 
us by a deei)junglc gully. The ground 
on the right commamled us, and was 
crowned by a stockading from the 
gateway, and which flanked the road 
for about SO yards, when it followed 
the bend of the hill, and retired from 
our left flank. We were in the act 
of returning, wlw'n it was considered 
necessary to examine a small pathway 
on the right flank, but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to be the signal 
for a general running fire, w^iich ex- 
tended even to the rear of our flanks, 
and it was here the detachment 
suffered the heaviest loss, from the 
Rajah’s people occupying^ the thick 
and impenetrable jungle which sur- 
rounded us on every side. Immedi- 
ately on the fire commencing the 
guides deserted us, and as the road 
is of tlic very worst kind, ipnd some 
parts merely a footpath with 8everal|of 
u similar nature diverging from it, tho 
detachment very soon became en- 
tangled amongst them ; it was some 
time before they found the main road, 
on regaining which, although closely 
pressed by the enemy from the hill- 
tops and jungle, our loss became less 
severe, notwithstanding the extreme 
fatigue undergone ; when within about 
a mile and a half of the camp wo foil 
in with two strong parties sent out to 
support us, when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately 
marched in under cover of the sup- 
ports by whom the enemy were effec- 
tually checked. 1 regret to say that 
our loss in killed and wounded has 
been severe," owing to tho nature of 
the country and the excessively bad 
road ; every valley as well as hill 
by which we passed on our advance 


and return commanded us on the Hanks, 
which, from knowledge of the coun- 
try, the leader of the^Rajah’s people 
was enabled to use to great fltl- 
vnntago ; there were some horsemen 
and two guns accompanying them. 
I beg leave to submit to you the 
impracticability of forcing this stock- 
ade without the aid of artillery, as 
from the nature of the country there 
appears no method of luruing it, and 
it is flanked on every side by an 
impenetrable jungle ; in fact, the 
whole road from this place to ilic 
stockade is either on the sides of 
hills or in vallics surrouvnied by 
jungle, every inch of which may 
be defendi’d against an attacking 
force. The party opposed to wa 
on our retiiing amounted 1 should 
consider to about 800. I beg 
herewith to annex a return of the 
killed ^d wounded. 1 have, &c., 
G. JACKSON, Lieut. -C'olonel, com- 
manding W(‘Stern Auxiliary column, 
(himp, Moodunur, *24 miles beyond 
Coombhi, Head-Quarters, Western 
Auxiliary column, Coorg Field Force, 
April 8,’1H34. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-acnerat^ 
Coorg Field Force. — Sir, For the in- 
formation of Brigadier Llndesay, 
C.B., commanding Coorg Field Force, 

1 have tho honour to report tho sufe 
arrival at the Field Hospital Keiisnme 
Ilooscottah of the whole of tho sick 
and wounded of tlic column under my 
command, and that the several wounded 
cases arc doing remarkably well. By 
tho laudable exertions of Capt, Laurie, 
commanding the depot, due provision 
has been made for their acconirooda* 
lion in temporary buildings within 
the fort, the construction of which 
commenced prior to my leaving on the 
1st inst., according to arrangemonts 
which I made with the Fouzdar of the 
district. 1 have, &c., G. WAUGH, 
Colonel, commanding 2d or North 
column Coorg Field Force. 

Return of Ordnanei^ ^c., captured 
at Madkerry the Sth of April, by the 
EaHem Column, under the immediate 
command of Brigadier Lindesay C./l., 
Commanding Coorg Field Force.-^ 
Brass Ordnance — >Guns, 1 one-pound- 
er, 1 seven-inch mortar— total 2. — 
Iron Ordnance— Guns, 1 13-pounder, 
3 0-pounders. 2 8-pounders, 2 6- 

pounders, 33-poundcrs,3 U-pounders, 
13 L pounders, 22 wall pieces — total 
48. Grand total — Guns, 1 12q)ounder, 

2 0-pounders, 2 8-pouiidors, 2 fi- 
pounders,* 3 3-pounders, 3 H- 
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pounders, 14 1-pounders, 17-inch 
mortar, 22 wall pieces— total 60. 
Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42 
Matchlock barrels, 52. Iron round 
shot of different calibres, 1,002 
Canister shot of diflerent calibres, 287 
Gunpowder loose and in cartridges, 
1,200 lb, A great number of spears 
of different kinds. Swords, Coorg 
knives, &c. R. S. SETON, Capt. 
commanding Artillery Coorg Field 
Force. 

To the Deputy- Aseistant Adjutant- 
General^ Coorg Field Force. — Sir, I 
do myself the honour to report to vou, 
for the information of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, that, 
on the night of theJlih of April, my ad- 
vanced guard and picket were attacked 
by three bodies of the enemy’s troops, 
and I regret to say, the picket were 
cut up before the fresh guards came up 
to the enemy, when they. retired imme- 
diately. I was unable to pt#sue them 
into Coorg itself, as a column of the 
enemy went elf through the jungle to 
the south-east of my position witli the 
intention of surprising Manantoddy, 
After in vain endeavouring to meet 
with the enemy, 1 pushed in here last 
night to defend this post. 1 hope to 
receive intelligence to- day, and will 
prevent their getting into llie interior 
of Wynaad, but 1 regret to say, I got 
no assistance from Ihe inhabitants, who 
evidently sided with the enemy. I 
have, &c. F, M1N(3HIN, commanding 
in Wynaad. Manantoddy, April 5. 
P. S. I find several of the enemy weio 
killed, but under cover of the night 
they carried off the dead bodies of their 
comrades, so 1 have not been able to 
learn the exact number. 

To the Adj.-Gen. of the Army, Fort 
St. George. — Sir. — I had the honour 
to report, for the information of his 
Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, 
that the Rajah of Coorg surrendered 
himself unconditionally to the force 
under my immediate command at 12 
o’clock last night, and is now n 
prisoner in the fort of Madkerry under 
safe custody, — P. LINDESAY,^^©!. 
commanding Coorg Field Force. Head 
Quarters, Campjiear Madkerry, April 

To the Adj.-Gcn. of ihe Army of 
Fort St. George.— Sir, >~I had the 
honour of reporting yesterday that the 
Rajah Verarajander Woodycr had sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner, and was 
secured in the fort of Madkerry. As 
this desirable event may be looked 
upon as* the termination of hostilities 


1 deem it a proper occasion to acquaint 
the Commander-in-chief with the sense 
I entertain of the services of the Staff 
and other officers his Excellency was 
pleased to appoint to thejforce. To 
the unwearied exertionsof Maj. Steele, 
the 'deputy quartermaster-general, I 
am entirely indebted for the informa- 
tion and arrangement which, by ena- 
bling me to concentrate the force on 
the capital, so speedily and satisfac- 
torily effected the object for which it 
was so employed. Lieut. Mackenzie 
deputy quartermaster-general, has per- 
formed the minor duties with great 
credit. The willing activity of Capt. 
Byham, of the Artillery, a volunteer 
attached to the department, has been 
conspicuously useful. Lieut. Hicks, 
the assistant adj.-gen. has conducted 
the numerous duties of his department 
with zeal and attention ; while Capt 
Forbes, dep.-ass.-adj.-gen. of II. M.’s 
39th regt., an excellent and intelligent 
officer, attached lo myself, has afforded 
me very valuable assistance. Cols. 
Fonlisand Waugh, Lieut.-(b)ls. Steuart 
and Jackson, commanding thedifferent 
columns, have, I am assured, used their 
utmost exertions to carry into effect the 
operations intrusted to them. The 
respective reports whicli 1 have already 
had the honour to tjansmit, will have 
put his Excellency in possession of 
their opinions of the services and merits 
of the ^troops under their ordi'rs. It 
remains, therefore, for me only lo bring 
to ihenotfce of his Excellency llie con- 
duct of that part'of the eastern column 
which has been acting under my orders. 
To Major Poole, of Jl. M.’s SOtli 
regt. whom I placed in immediate com- 
mand of trie infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Seton, comiminding llic Artillery ; and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engineer, 
I have been indebted for the most zeal- 
ous and able assistance, ani 1 do but 
justice in reporting Ih it the officers 
and soldiers of every rank and degree 
have, [under all circumstances and in 
all respects, merited my most perfect 
approbation. I have, &c., P. I.IN DE- 
SS AY, colonel, commanding Coorg 
Field Force and Brigadier. Camp, 
at Madkerry, April 11. P. S. I feel 
it due to the coiriinissariat department 
to add, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme difficulties of the roads, the 
troops have never been without sup- 
plies, which I attribute lo the attention 
of Lieut. Robertson, sub-assistant coiu- 
missury-general, and to the exctdlcnt 
instructions under which lie has acted. 

(Received in u foiiner despatch.) 
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To the A Gen. of the Xrmy. — Sir, 
— I do tiijsflf the honour to report to 
yon, foi the inforniation of his Excel- 
lency, the commander- in-chief, tha 
the head-quarter division of the east- 
ern column of the Coog Field * Force 
under my command, this morning en- 
tered the Coorg territory, crossing the 
(■auvery at llehhauly. 'i'he passage 
of the river was slightly defended by a 
parly of about ‘iOO men,2"ho disap- 
jieared as soon us the he< cl of the co- 
lumn had reached the mi/idlc of the 
ford. No casualties occnu'cd on our 
side, and, as far as I can learn, none on 
the part of the enemy. 1 have not as 
jet received the report of the opera- 
tions of the other columns. 1 have, 
Xv , r. IJNDESAY, colonel. Head 
(^iiaiters Camp llebhaiily, April 2. 

To theAdj.-Grn. oj the Army. — Sir, I 
have the honour to ivpoi t to you for the 
information of his Fxcellcncy the com- 
niandei-iu-cliief, tliat I he Head-(tuarter 
divjbic^n of llie eastern column of the 
Ooorg Field Force under my command, 
this morning* attacked and took the 
pagoda at Kamasamy (iurnaweye, and 
effected a passage acioss the Ghaut. 
Tlte enemy made rather more lesisl- 
ance than 1 had reason to expect. They 
again made a stand at adiflicnlt bairicr 
situate in a thick jungle, the approach 
to which was mncli obstructed, but the 
troops speedily dislodged and drove 
lliom ofl'. I am happy to be able 1o 
slate that tlu casudltics on our side 
luive been very few. 1 Iiertwith Inin^- 
init a return; the enemy aio said to 
have lost eight or ten people. We 
took one gun and 12 prisoners, lhavc 
as yet received no rejiort from the 
other columns.--! have, iVc. V.LI NDK- 
SAY, col(»ncl. Head QuartOiS, Camp 
Aruiigey, April 3. 

Iteturn oJ kilied aiut n'oundcd oflhc 
Head (Quarter division Coorrj Field 
Force, in sl’irinisfus iritli the enemy cn 
Srd April : — Killed — One horse shot 
under Lieut. Hicks, Ass.-Adj.-Gcn. 
— Wounded — H. M.’s 39th icgt., one 
private, severely ; 4th regt. Native In- 
fantry; one private, one drummer; 
Sappers; one piivatc. — P. LIN DE- 
SAY, colonel. 

To the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Fort St. Gcoryc. — Sir, 1 have 
the honour, by order of the Com* 
inander-in-Chief, to forward for suh- 
mihsion to the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council, copy of despatch 
received at3a. m, this day from bri- 
gadier Lindesay, C. R., commanding 
Coorg Field Force. The Conimander- 


m 

in-Chief has announced the surrender 
of Madkeiry at this station by a roya! 
salute. The Brigadier speaks in all 
his despatches of the admirahlo conduct 
of the troops in all respeel^, and of 
the exceeding fatigue they have cheer- 
fully undergone in dragging the guns 
and tumbrils over mountains where 
the bulloeks could do notliing. I have, 
&c., T. H. S. CONWAA, Adj.-Gcn. 
of the Army. Head-(iuarters, (Uiinp, 
Bangalore, April 0. 

To the Adjt.-Gnieral of the Army, 
Fort St, Geovye — Sir, I have the ho- 
nour to icjiort, for tin* information of 
his Excellency the (bnmunn«'(‘i-in- 
I’hicf, that the hend-qnarler divi.>M>u 
of the eastern column of I he Coorg 
Field Foi CO marchctl to IVIadkerrj , 
the cajiital of the Cooig comifry, 
this morning, and look |)t>s 5 essl()|] 
of ilio fort without any opposition, 
on the walls of which the Biitjsli 
flag lA been displayed under a 
rojal salute, and it is now occupied 
by the light company of his IMajesly’s 
39th legt. The fort was vacated hy 
orders from the (-oorg Rajah previous 
to our anival, and it is expecleil that 
he will deliver himself into our hands 
to-iiiorrow. 'Fhe lioops ni'ie much 
liaiassed the last two maiches. In con- 
seijuoucc of the natural dlirieuUies of 
the road, which were much increased 
hy large trees being thrown across, 
and caused much delay in removing 
them, and yesterday we could only ad- 
vance five miles in 11 hours. We met 
with no other ohslruclions from the 
enemy, all the stockades having been 
deserted, or the occupants delivering 
themselves up on tlni approach of the 
column, and jilnccd tliemsolves under 
our protection. I am happy to say 
that the troops continue extremely 
healthy, and nothing could exceed 
their exertions in oveiccnning the dif- 
ficulties they had to contend with, 
under the most trjing circumstances, 
and I request you will express my 
sentiments of their good conduct, Eii- 
ropciin and Native, to his FxiclltMU'y 
tlvj <>>mmander-in-('hif f. I have, &c., 
P. LINDESAY, (hilonel. Hcad-quui 
tors, CaVip, JVladkerry, April G. 

To the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Fori St. Georye.—Ww, With re- 
ference to my letter of the 15lh hist., 
No. ,30, 1 have now the honour, by 
order of the Commander-in-Chlef, to 
forward, for submi.ssion to government, 
Lieut.-rCoI. G. M. StiMiuil’s report of 
the operations of the eastern column of 
the Coojg’Field Force, wiili an addi- 
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tional rclurn of wounded. I have, 

T. 11. S. CONWAY, Adj.-Gen.of the 
Army. Head-quarters, Camp, Ban- 
galore, April 16. 

I' - To the AdjL'Gencral of the Armpy 
Fort SL George, — Sir, I have the ho- 
nour to transmit a copy of the report 
of the operations of the second division 
of the eastern column of Coorg Field 
Force, under the command of LieuL- 
Col. Steuart, which I request may be 
sulnnitted to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 1 have, &c., P. 
LINDESAY, Colonel. Head-quar- 
ters, Camp, near Madkerry, April 13. 

To the Assistant Arfintanl-Gcneral 
of the Coorg Field Force. — Sir, In 
compliance with ihe instructions con- 
veyed in your loiter^'of the 6lh inst., I 
proceed to report to you the <ip»*rali»ms 
of the column under my (‘ommand ; and 
beg leave, In the first place, to stale in 
explanation, that my only reason for 
not having done so earlier, aitose from 
my having been so constantly em- 
ployed from the morning of the 2d until 
the evening of the 5lh, that I imagined 
that so long as the brigadier com- 
manding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it would be immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. In obedience to insti ac- 
tions, I marched from Periapatam on 
the morning of ihe 2d, and about 10 
o*clock reached the Cauvery, and found 
that the enemy were in consideiable 
force on the opposite bank. 1 imme- 
diately ordered up a gun, and in the 
mean time a fiie had opened across the 
river between the enemy and the rifle 
company of the Sfith regt., which lay 
on the hither bank of the river. I 
then directed two companies to form 
on the left, to cross the river, and out- 
flank the enemy on that side, whilst 
another party took them on the right 
flank. Theic were several shots fired 
from the gun with admirable execution, 
und the enemy quilted this strong bar- 
rier as our men reached the oppo- 
site bank. I'heir number probably 
amounted to about 300 men. They 
fled in every direction, leaving ahput 
10 of their number dead on the field. 
The bed of the river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and difficult of passage 
for guns, Sic., I was obliged to encamp 
in the vicinity of the river, and the 
enemy, at periods fired on us from the 
woods, without, however, doing any 
mischief, except harassing the troops, 
whom 1 felt necessitated, ia conse- 
quence, to order to sleep on their arms. 
1 was next day prevented breaking up 


my camp until after midday, in conse- 
quence of the commissariat supplies 
not having been brought over the river 
the evening before, a delay which I was 
quite unprepared for, as no report of 
the circumstance has been made to me 
by the overseer in charge until the mo- 
ment I was about to order the assem- 
bly. The guides furnished to the co- 
lumn having made off the day before I 
quitted my encampment much per- 
plexed me as to the route to be pur- 
sued. After marching about two miles, 
a fire was opened upon the advanced 
guard from a high stockade, but nl 
such a distance as to prevent their 
doing any mischief, only a few spent 
balls r(‘ac]iing the men at the head of 
the column. A gun was brought up 
and served with the usual precision by 
Lieut. Montgomery, whilst a party was 
detached from each flank to carry the 
breast-work and barriers. The success 
of the manoeuvre was as complete as I 
could have desired ; the enemy eva- 
cuated their post as our men reached 
the crest of their immense barriers, 
rising one above another to the height 
of about 60 feet, overgrown with 
thorns, and so steep as to be very dif- 
ficult of access. I’he enemy heie lost 
7 or 8 men, and amongst them amognl 
or piitan, named Ivurreem Khan, who 
had reinforced I lie place the evening 
before with a detachment of 300 men, 
in consequence, us we have understood, 
of our having forced the passage of the 
Cauvery the day befoic, and on whose 
desperate valour 1 have every 'reason to 
suppose the Rajalt put the utmost con- 
fidence for the defence of this impor- 
tant post, which would appear to bo 
the key of the country between the 
Kamagawmy Cannawye and Seede- 
poor, having in its rear a high road in 
excellent order direct to Madkerry. 
This road is not mentioned in tiie in- 
structions, so 1 suppose has been hi- 
therto unknown ; nor is there anyroad 
leading from the liver up to the stock- 
ade. From an accident happening to 
one of tlie gun-carriages, I was unable 
further to prosecute my route, and en- 
camped beyond the stockade, which is 
a large square place measuring about 
half a mile across it, having in the first 
place destroyed some of the defences 
made on the Madkerry road, at first 
from ignorance of its being the wrong 
road, and afterwards from a desire to 
delude the enemy as to the route to be 
pursued in the morning. The next 
morning, as I was breaking ground, an 
Arab [_camc\in with a while flag, le- 
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quesliii" me to hult my column at this 
place. I, of course, dismissed him, 
and declined receiving another indi- 
vidual, wliom he represented ns having 
a letter from the Rajah. This day 
(the 4th) there were a few shots oc- 
casionally exchanged, during the 
mil roll, between the enemy and our 
skirmishers, but without any loss, I 
believe, on cither side. The next day 
(the 5tli), I reached Veerajenderpelt, 
without being molested, and with 
scarce any cases of sickness in the 
camp. A list of individuals who have 
sufl'ered from wouiuU is forwarded 
herewith ; and T can only attribute the 
smallness of their number to the regu- 
larity and precision with which my 
orders were invariably carried into 
execution. The whole of the troops 
under my command behaved with the 
utmost steadiness and gallantry on 
every occasion. The detachment of 
H. M.’s regt. surmounted all diffi- 
culties witli the characteristic beha- 
viour of Hritish soldiers, nor were the 
nulivo troops of the 36th and4Hth less 
forward in maintaining thi ir good name. 
Since the first day of operations I have 
been deprived of the horviiJes of Cap- 
tain Smyth, of his Majesty’s* 89th 
legimenl, who, although severely 
wounded in the foot, continued to 
lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the 
river, To Major Wign jus, ot the 3(hh 
regt., I feel myA'elf inobl particularly 
indebted, for his gallantry Jjefore the 
enemy, as well as for his unremitting 
and zealous exertioiu? during the few 
days we have been in the field, by for- 
warding my wishes and thewetil of the 
public service in every possible man- 
ner, in all of which he has been well 
supported by the men and officers of 
the regt. under his command. The 
small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green have at all times cheerfully 
performed their constant and arduous 
duties. 'Fo my two staff-lieuts. Con- 
sidine and Maclean, I deem myself to 
lay under great obligations, not only 
for the zealous manner in which their 
official duties have been performed, 
but for the spirited manner in which 
they accompimied the columns of attack. 
In conclusion, T beg to observe that 1 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it 
Ros that I felt it due to individuals who 
have so cheerfully and ably seconded 
my wishes in the performance of four 
days* harassing duties. I have, &c., 
G. M, STEUART, Lieut.-Col., com- 


manding the "Ist or Eastern column, 
Coorg Field Force. Camp, at Suda- 
poor, April 11, 183 !<. 

A List of Individuals in the Eastern 
Column of the Coorg Field Force^ who 
have been wounded since the commence^ 
ment nf the opcralions on the 2d 
April, 1834,0/1 the Dank of the Car* 
werp. — H. M.’s 30rh regt, I captain, 3 
privates, wounded. 36th regt., N. h 
3 privates wounded. 4Hlh regt., N. I.J 
.3 privates wounded. Name of officer 
wounded—ll. M.’s 39th regt,, Capt. U. 
Smyth, severely, hut not dangerously. 
T. MACLEAN, Lieul. Deputy Assis- 
tant- /\djt.-General, Eastern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

Sombrnt. 

On Monday evening llie Right. Hon. 
the Governor, accompanied by hiti 
staff, honoured Cursefjee Ruslorajee, 
builder, with a visit at his house at 
Mazagon^o witness the novel spectacle 
(in India) of gas-lights, with which, 
our readers are already aware, (from 
the letter of the Courier's cor respon- 
dent reprinted in the Gazette of the 
26th ull.,) this liberal minded and en- 
terprising Parsee gentleman’s house 
has been illnminated for several even- 
ings iluring every week of the past 
monlh. His lordship appeared to bo 
highly gratified with the sight, ami as 
a mark of his sense of Chirsetjoe’s ikilL 
and eulcrprise— for the whole of the 
apparatus, with the exception of the 
conducting pipes, has Ix'en fitted up by 
himself, without assistance from any 
Eui opean— presented him with a hand- 
some pair of shawls. Several respect- 
able natives were present, and appear- 
ed, from the warmth and cordiality 
with which they congratulated their 
countryman, to feel as much pleasure 
and satisfaction as he liiinscilf s(emed 
to derive from the eommendationf 
passed by his distinguished visitor on 
his scientific attainments, and the taste 
and judgment evinced in his applica- 
tion of them, both in lighting up hit 
house with gas, and in conitructlnir 
the little steamer Indus, which is hUs 
property, and the engines of which 
were put together by himself. We 
have heard that the praiseworthy ox- 
ample of this enterprising young Par- 
sec, is not likely to be without its ef- 
fect amongst the native gentlemen of 
Jiombay. Indeed, we hear that one of 
whom, well known for his liberality 
and public spirit, has already all but 
resolved to light up with gas one of 
his splendid mansions. 
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MARRIAC.E, — F(‘b. 8lh, at Goa, Mr. 
K, Mori^ari to Seiihora. Donna Luiza 
Flor Texoira de Boainonde. 

BIRTH. — March .'ird, Mrs. Jefferies of 
a daughter. 

DEATHS — March ‘Jth. at Dharwar, 
Ensign W. C. Erskirie, 18th regt. N.l... 
19th at Colabn, the infant daughter 
of Conductor Wakofoid, — 20th, at 
Girgauin, Jessy, infnnt daughter of 
Mr. Ingle. 

Ccniott. 

MARRIAGES. —Jan. 16, At dalle. 
Major N. L. Darrah, 97th regt., to 
Jane Luck, 2d dtiughter of Kev. J. 
Wenhain— -F>b. 1, Ens. J. A. Shaw, 
Gist regt., to Mary JLirriet, daughter 
of the late John 'Franchell, Esq. — IS, 
Sergeant S. M‘Donough, to Jil. E. 
Smith — 19, At Trincoinalie, 11. E. A. 

Esq, to Frances Christiana, 
8d daughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq, 
births — Jan. 13, At Trincoinalie. 
the lady of G. Ruinlcy, Esq., M. D., 
of a daughter. .March 10, the lady of 
J* Barnett, Esq., (k S. of a daughter, 
deaths. — Jan. 27, At Calpeiityn, 
Mr. J. C. Gerhard— Feb. 6, At Trin- 
coroalie, R. Brook, Esq., Master At- 
tendant— 29, at Kandy, Capr. R. Gray, 
(Ceylon Rifles. 

Cape of C)ootr Slope. 

The 30 Sheep of the fine woolled 
pure Saxon breed inipoi ted fioni 
New South Wales ere sold by 
public auction, from 9/. to 32/.l()s. for 
each, averaging about 17L 13s. 4d. for 
each. This is considered to be an 
encouratjinfj price ; and it proves 
that at the Cape now, if not furinerl > , 
a good article will meet a ready 
market and u good jirice. Only a 
few weeks ago an investment of 
the same sjiecies of sheep w^as 
importeil from Saxony, and la- ded 
at Algoa Bay. They had to priss 
from Saxony to England to the 
Cape, through almost every variety 
of climate in the space of a few 
months; and the consequence w'as 
that, in spitcof thegreatest care and 
attention, nearly one third of them 
died, and the remainder arrived 
at their destination in an exhausted 
and miserable condition. Thus, if 
the first cost were the same in 
Saxony and in New South Wales, 
the advantage of importing these 
animals from the latter country 
rather than from the former, taking 
in all risks, will be nearly as two 
to one. 


In our Ipst the qnanfit> ot W me 
shipped List year at the 'Cape fei 
New Sontli Wales was erroneonslv 
given at about 6,000 pijieb. The 
whole quantity sent from the Colony 
was about 11,000 pipes, of wincii 
about 5,000 woi'* slmU to Great Bri- 
tain, and the remaining 6,000 to all 
other jiartb. The actual <]nautity 
entere<l lor the two Au^lialiaii 
colonies was 2,300 pipe''. 

MAttKiACES.— Sept. 4, At Cape 
Town, Ll. H. Smith, 62d icgt. Bcni*iil 
N. L, to Julia Anne, eldest daiigliter 
ofMajor C. C. Mitchell, II. M.'s Sui- 
veyor General at the Colony. 

niiriiis. — Oct. 30, the lady of Lieut. 
J. G. Deck, Madras N. 1., of a 
daui*liter— Dee. 19, the lady ofW. E. 
Underwood, Esij., of a daughter. 

DEATHS.— Feb. J5, Coiiiol C. J. 
Slock, If. M.’s 13th L. D. 

MARRIAGI s. — Sept. 18, at Paramatta, 
E. D. Thomson, Esq.Clcrk of the Coun- 
cils, to Anne Maria, dnughtc*r ofMajor 
General R. BouiKe, C. B. Governor 
of Sydney— Oct. J, A. Bell, Jim., 
Esq., to Fiances Ann, cklesl daiiglitm- 
of S. Noi Ih, ICsci. 

Binni.v — Nov. 0, At Annandale, the 
lady of Lit'Ut. Jolinslon, R. A., ot 
a son. 

CljllTd. 

inin ns,-*-Jaii. lOtii, at Macao, the 
lady of .1. B. Thonililll, Fisq ol .i son — 
At ditto, till* lady of J. C'. Wdiiti'man, 
E^ij. of of a (langliier. 

DEATH. — Nov nil, at ^Vllaulpoa, Ml. 
L. S. AgasM'/ 4th Ollieer ship Jtumlniy, 

(Jradtem (Hrfljipclago. 

minus. — Dee 31st, at Singapore, the 
wife of Serjt. W. While of a son — Jan. 
hill, at Malacca, Mrs. A. E. Harris ol a 
daughter — 14th, at Singapore, the lady 
of Lieut. A. J. Bcgbie of a son — Feb. Itli 
at ditto, the wife of .Mr, G. M. Frede- 
rick of tw'in daughters-— 24th, at ditto, 
the lady of Capt. 11. Prior of a daughter. 

DEATHS.— -Dec. 7th, at Bencoolen, 
Jas. Grant, Esij — 25111, at Singapore, 
Mr. Wilson, Chief Officer of Ship 
lint — Jan. 2nd, at ditto, A. Page, Esq. — 
At ditto, Mr. Covington, 2nd Officer of 
%\\v^ Madeline — 12th, at Batavia, Alex. 
Hare, Esq, Jiin.— Feb. 4th, at Singa- 
pore, Mrs. R. J. Minass — 8tli, at ditto, 
Hester Sophia, wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
23rcl regt. Madras Infantry. 
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East India Honse ^ — A quarterly flrene- 
ral Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock ^vas held on 24111 September, at 
the Company's bouse in Leadenhall- 
street. The minutes of the last Court 
having been read — The Chairman said, 
that on the 10th of July last, an lion, 
proprietor had given notice tliat he 
would at the next quarterly general 
Court move for the production of papers 
and correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control, 
relative to certain p»*oceedings at Can- 
ton ; he was now at liberty to proceed 
with his motion. Mr. Weeding s.iid, 
that before he adverted to the subject 
alluded to, he wished to know what pro- 
ceedings had taken place between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, with reference to the resolution 
tq which the Court of Proprietors had 
come on the 13th of August, respecting 
the compensation to be granted to the 
Company’s maritime servants. The 
Chairman said it was his intention to 
lay the papers connected with this sub- 
ject before the Court. They should now 
be read. The clerk then read the fol- 
lowing documents : — 1. A letter from 
the Court of Directors, dated August 22, 
containing the resolutions of the Court 
of Proprietors of the 13th of August, 
with respect to the compensation to be 
granted to the rouritime servants of the 
Company, and expressing their deep re- 
gret that it was not in they power to 
agree to the plan of compensation for 
which the majority of the proprietors 
had voted at the ballot. 2. A letter from 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie to the Court of 
Directors, calling on them to furnish to 
tlie Board of Control an estimate of the 
value of the amount of annuity proposed 
by the Court of Directors to be granted 
to the Company’s maritime servants, 
and a similar estimate with reference to 
the annuity proposed to be granted by 
the Court of Pruprielors. Also, an ac- 
count of the number of ofiBcers in each 
rank to whom annuities were to be 
granted — distinguishing the number of 
years they had been in the service ; and, 
with reference to captains, a statement 
of the number of voyages winch they 
had performed. 3. A letter from the 
secretary to Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, 
dated the lOlh of Sept, stating that 
the estimate of the value of the annui- 
ties and gratuities proposed, in the first 
instance, to be granted to the Company’s 
maritime servants by the Court of Di- 


rectors was 204,330/. That the eiU* 
mate of the value of the annuUiee ahd 
gratuities proposed to be granted ^ l^e 
maritime servants of the Company iy 
the Court of Directors, in consequenee 
of the reconsideration of their plan, it 
the request of the Court of Proprietors^ 
was 5U8,440/. That the estimate of the 
value of the annuities and gratuitlei|i 
proposed to be granted to the Company's 
maritime servants by the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, which had 
been sanctioned by the ballot, wil 
1.524,303/. To these were added a 
st.iternent of the length of service of the 
commanders and officers. Sir C. Forbes 
said he wished for a full return of all 
the correspondence, in every shape and 
form, which bad faken place between 
(he Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control on this all-important subjecll. 
The proprietors would then be able to 
see if the directors had fully compiled 
with the feelings of the Court of Proprie- 
tors. He trusted that no such excuses 
as formerly used to be made of the 
papers being “ private and confidential** 
would be resorted to, but that the whole 
of them without reserve would be pro- 
duced. He wished for these paperfi 
particularly* as it would then De teen 
whether or not the Board of Control 
were favourable to the vote for the loni* 
ritime service of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, or the smaller one of the Court Of 
Directors. The question of compeiM^lr 
tion was a question, not of amount, Wt 
of justice to the meritorious individuals 
engaged in the service, who ought to M 
amply remunerated. He trusted the 
proprietors would not rest satisfied Un- 
til they obtained the fullest satisfaction, 
and every docu men t was produced. With 
respect to the immense amount spcclfl^ 
in one of the papers as the estimated 
sum which would be necessary to pro- 
vide for the annuities proposed to be 
granted by the Court of Proprietors, he 
believed that it would be found, on In- 
vestigation, to be greatly exaggerated. 
Mr Fielder thought it desirable that all 
thet'orrespondence should be laid before 
the Court, as well as any confidential 
communication which might have been 
made on the subject. He took It ffir 
granted that the Court of Directors 
would not oppose the compensation t|b 
the officers which the proprietors sug- 
gested, although he did not wish thein 
to acquiesce in ^position to their 
opinions. Tlie Chairman did KiOt 
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hend that there wai any objection to the 
production of the documents required. 

minute had, however, been recorded 
by one of his colleagues on this sub- 
ject, which, if it were thought necessary, 
should be laid before the Court. As to 
conddeutial communications, there were 
none. He could assure the Court that 
no private communications with the 
Board of Control had taken place by 
himself, and he was sure he might say 
the same of all his colleagues. Not one 
word of a private or confidential uatiire 
bad transpired. He never for one mo- 
ment had thought of interfering with the 
vote the proprietors had come to. Mr. 
Grant had high, important, and respon- 
sible duties to perform, and therefore 
be (the Chairman) had abstained from 
giving adviee on the subject. He wish- 
ed the Right Hon. Gentleman and the 
Board of Control to act without any re- 
presentation from the Court of Direc- 
tors. After a protracted discussion, in 
the course of which nothing of interest 
or of importance was elicited, the fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed by l\Tr. 
Weeding, and agreed to : — “ That copies 
of all papers and correspondence which 
have passed between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control, or any 
other correspondence, since the 5th of 
August, 1834, respecting the compensa- 
tion proposed to be granted to the com- 
manders and officers of the East India 
Company’s maritime service, together 
with any recorded opinion of any metn- 
her of the Court of Directors on the 
itihject, be printed and laid before this 
Court.” Mr. Weeding then said he had 
another motion to propose, the object 
of which was to enable the Court to 
come to a just conclusion with respect 
to what would really be the amount of 
the annuities proposed to be granted by 
the vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
The hon. proprietor moved '* that a list 
of all the maritime officers of the East 
India Company’s service, who were con- 
templated by the resolution of the Gene- 
ral Court of the 20ih of August last, as 
entitled to receive compensation, be pre- 
pared, and laid before this Court, speci- 
fyiflg their ages, the respective dates 
wnd time of service, and the termination 
of th^r last voyage, and specifying also 
parUculnrs of claims presented on behalf 
of widows and children." The Chairman 
aald much of this information had been 
supplied at the instance of the Board of 
Control. Mr. Weeding said he was anxious 
to arrive at the Information to which his 
motion pointed, because, if error existed 
in ^ mo^ of calculating the estimated 


expense of the proposed annuities, it 
was proper that it should be rectified. 
He bad heard, but he might have been 
misinformed, in arriving at the conclu- 
sion, that the proposed annuities would 
require .i sum of 1,500,000/. if the claims 
of the possible widows and orphaus of 
oliicers not at present married were 
taken into the account. Was that so ? 
The Chairman answered in the affirma- 
tive. Mr. Weeding said, if such were 
the fact, a more erroneous calculation 
never was known. The annuity was a 
compensation for loss ; and how, he 
would ask, could it he claimed by those 
who had sustained no loss ? He was 
quite sure that the proprietors, when 
they agreed to the resolution, never con- 
templated any such claim. Such a pro- 
posistion was contrary to common sense, 
it would seem as if the calculation 
were not made in good faith ; but he 
supposed that it was merely an error. 
The Chairman said, if the hon. proprietor 
would reflect for a moment, he would be 
sensible that he was doing an act of 
great injustice in holding out an intima- 
tion that this statement was not prepared 
in good faith. Every information should 
be afforded, and the grounds of the cal- 
culation would be laid before the Court. 
The hon. proprietor might then show 
his superior knowledge of calculation, 
and shake the account, if he could ; but 
he ought to pause before he made an 
insinuation against a highly respectable 
officer. It was an act of injustice which 
he could not suffer to pass unnoticed. 
Mr. Weeding said it was admitted that 
the claims of the widows and children of 
men who were not now married were 
taken into the calculation. If so, it was 
contrary to the common sense of the 
thing, ami he had a right to comment 
on it. The Chairman. — Does not the 

resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
embrace the claims of the widows and 
children of our maritime service ? Does 
it not propose one- half the amount of 
their husband’s annuity during widow- 
hood, and to children the usual allow- 
ance.^ Mr.Weeding said his observation 
was, that the calculation had the appear- 
ance of not having been framed in good 
faith, but that it might have been occa- 
sioned merely by error, therefore he had 
called for information on the subject. 
The motion was negatived on a show of 
hands. Mr. Weeding then moved — 
“That the particulars of the estimate 
upon which the Court of Directors have 
computed the amount of their first and 
second grants of compensation be laid 
before this Court.” Sir C. Forbes se- 
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conded the motion. T!ie Chairman ob- 
served, that the word ** |)articnlar8” was 
rather indefinite. No wish, however, 
existed to withhold any information from 
the hon. proprietor.* He would take 
that opportunity of stating, that words 
had been used by the hon. proprietor 
which were calculated to give pain. He 
had imputed bad faith in the formation 
of the estimate which had been so often 
referred to. There was not, he would 
tell the hon. proprietor, any officer of 
that Company who deserved, or ought 
to be exposed to, such an insinuation. 
He did, therefore, hope that the hon. 
proprietor would recall the offensive 
word, or would explain it. Mr.Weeding 
was sorry that his explanation had not 
been understood. He had said that the 
error was of so grave a nature, that it 
gave rise to the appearance of bad faith ; 
but certainly he had not iiii])uted bad 
faith to any one. It appeared to him, 
and BO he had stated it, to be an error 
against common senvsc. He knew not 
who the party was that had made the 
calculation, Whetlier it was the Secre- 
tary or the Accountant-General he knew 
not. He meant to cast no ituputation on 
any person. He spoke merely of the 
general principle of the thing. He lieggo<l 
therefore, to recall every thing that looked 
like imputation against any party. He 
considered the matter as the result of 
error, and of error alone. Mr, Twining 
ohserved that he, and he was sure many 
others, never siijiposed that the resolu- 
tion of that Court contemplated the re- 
lief of widows and children 1h prospectn. 
If that formed an item in the calculation, 
then some good arose from this discussion, 
since it led to the knowledge of that fact. 
Undoubtedly, it never had entered his 
contemplation that the re.solift.ion was to 
take such an enlarged scope. It was im- 
portant that the calculation should stand 
on fair aud honest grounds, and not on a 
proposition that never entered the ideas 
of gentlemen on that side of the bar. The 
Chnirinan said the directors could only 
take the resolution of the Court of I'ro- 
priptors as it stood ; and he was asto- 
nished to hear gentlemen say that wi- 
dows and children were not included in 
it. The directors did not know what the 
proprietors might have intended, and, in 
fact, it now appeared that they them- 
selves scarcely knew what they intended. 
Sir C. Forbes said he did not understand 
that the widows and children of those 
officers who might marry hereafter were 
to be included in the resolution. Mr. 
Twining did not think the resolution 
was meant to benefit those who were not 


now in existence. The Chairman said 
he would put a case. Would the hon. 
proprietor make a distinction between 
those children of a iiiaritiine bi&cer who 
were born before the resol utUlihr was 
passed, and those who might happen 
to be born afterwards ? (a Uugh). Ml** 
Twining would not make such a distinc* 
tion, because all the children would be 
the offspring of a tnarrlHge entered into 
before the resolution ivas agreed to* Mr* 
Weeding said Ibis was a question that 
should not be argued with sophistry 
Such a course might excite a smile, but 
it was inconsistent with the importance 
of the subject. Their great object ought 
to be to do justice. The Cliairtiian did 
not know what the hon proprietor meant 
by sophistry, or to whom he applied the 
word. He WHS no sophister, and he was 
ns littl*^ inclined to treat a grave subject 
liifhlly as tite hon. proprietor. He h.td 
merely asked a plain question ; and he 
would maintain, that the resolution in- 
cluded all the widows and children of 
officers who died after it was agreed to* 
He regretted that they had ho long been 
debating this question, very unprObtably 
and unnecessarily. It was now before ano- 
ther tribunal, and be had no doubt that 
it would be decided on just principlee. 
The motion was agreed to. Mr. Weeding 
moved for *^an account of tha apfiual 
average duties of customs and tonuaga 
duties received at Bombay, tpgetber 
with the drawbacks, specifying the fMir- 
ticiilar articles as far ns possible/*-^ 
Agreed to. Sir C Forbes wished fpr 
explanation with reference to a nayntplit 
of 7,600/. on account of the King's fi- 
tablishinent at Canton, which he eon* 
ceived the Company had no right to pay. 
Fie also desired information on the im- 
portant subject of steam-navigation to 
India ; and should like to have some 
light thrown on the recent proceedings 
at Coorg. The father of the rajah of 
that territory, whom they had deposed* 
had been the long and tried friend of 
the Company, and badly he had been re- 
warded The Chairman answered, that 
the 7,600/. had been granti^d as a sort 
of compromise, by which a very impor- 
tant point was accomplished — namOly, 
the removal of the tonnage duties at 
Canton* With respect to the question 
of steam -navigation to India, he admit- 
ted that it was highly desirable that a 
speedy communication should be esto- 
bli^ed between this country and fl| 
parts of India. It was, however, a quei« 
tion of means ; and it must be inqulvtil 
whether the obmet sought to be attained 
was fully worth the probable expendl- 
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ture* Government ii.id i^one to the ex- 
pense of 20,000/. in -ryin^f the experi- 
ment. But with tlmt the Ouinpany had 
nothing to do. It was intended in Fe- 
bruary next to send the Malta mail to 
Alexandria. The first steasner, by the 
Govern Dieut, would also be despatched 
from Bombay in February, carrying a 
mail to Sue». The question would be, 
whether they could make arranyeinents 
for the regular transniisKioti of mails 
between India and Suez. It would cer- 
tainly be a valuable object, if it could 
he attained ; but the (|uestion then to be 
considered was, whether it was worth 
tbe expense, it was, however, under 
l^bBsideration. The Court of Directors, 
in what they had dune, ha.i shown that 
they were not willing to run wildly for- 
ward with projects, without properly 
feeling their ground. As to the proceed- 
ings at Coorg, it would be for the su- 
preme Government to justify them ; and 
doubtless they would be able to do so. 
It waa much to b» reorreited that an an- 
cient ally of this country should be pla^ 
eed in such a situation ; for, undoubt- 
edly, tbe father of the individual alluded 
to had done the Company excellent ser- 
vice. He was one of their most favo- 
rite allies, and he was sure that no other 
considerations but those of necessity 
could bare Induced the Government of 
iadia to act with hostility towards him. 
Ifr. Fielder observed, that tbe expense 
of the g;overnnieDt of India amounted to 
the enormous sum of 6,016,000/ per 
smniitn. It was essential, therefore, in 
<nnder to raise revenue to meet such a 
charge, that every encouragement 
should be given to tbe manufactures 
And agriculture of India. He wished to 
know whether any negotiation was pen- 
ding between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors with respect to 
the equalization of tbe duty on sugars ? 
The Chairman said a petition had been 
drawn up and agreed to by that Court, 
suggesting such an equalization. It was 
presented to Parliament at the instance 
of the Court of Proprietors, by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but it 
has produced no effect. He had an in- 
terview with that gentleman on the sub- 
ject, *and he could state that he took a 
warm interest in tbe subject. He hoped 
that in the next session it would be 
hrbnght before Parliament with better 
Sueoess. Tbe circumstances which ope- 
^ fated agaioat the equalization were, in 
mind, very much diminished. It 
dmitd no longer be said that the claims 
for equalization would prejudice the 
West India interest, it was formerly 


said that the West Indians had a vast 
capital at stake, which would be depre- 
ciated in value by this competition. But 
that ground could not now be taken in 
the same manner, because those parties 
bad, or would receive from Parliament, 
a very large consideration. Mr. Grant 
was anxious to support the agriculture 
and comintTce of India, in order to se- 
cure the general prosperity of the coun- 
try ; and he hoped that that right hoa. 
gentleman would in the next session of 
Parliament take an active part in giving 
to India that to which it was fairly en- 
titled— the right to send its produce to 
this country on fair and equal terms. 
Sir C. Forbes said, the manufactures of 
India ought to be allowed to come into 
this country on terms of reciprocity — 
a system which was very often menti- 
oned, but which was never acted upon. 
The Chairman said, he should be very 
happy to see that system of reciprocity ; 
but still he feared that the advantages 
which we possessed, in consequence of 
our machinery, would prevent India 
from competing with the manufactures 
of this country, particularly with re- 
ference to cotton. 

East India Hnuscy September 2A 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company hereby give notice, that they 
have directed the (Joverument of Bom- 
bay to dispatch the Hugh Lindsay steam 
vessel on or about the lOth of February 
next from Bombay, so ns to admit of lier 
arriving at Suez in time to meet a branch 
packet which the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty have intimated their 
intention of despatching from Malta to 
Alexandria, and which will leave Alex- 
andria, on its return to Malta, on or 
about the 15th, and not later than the 
20 of Mafth next. And the Court also 
give notice, that they have further direct- 
ed that the Hugh Lindsay shall remain 
at Suez till the arrival of the London 
mail, which will be dispatched by the 
Mediterranean packet from Falmouth on 
the 3rd of March next. 

A beautiful chemical preparation of 
Arrow Root has been recently produced 
by Messrs, Whitney of Shrewsbury, 
under the name of Abemethy’s food, 
which we consider as decidedly the most 
wholesome and strengthening food for 
persons in a delicate state of health, and 
peculiarly adapted for infants, and far 
superior to Sago, Gruel, &c. It is a very 
great recommendation that it never turns 
acid on the stomach. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS, &c. in the King*s army, serving 
in India and the Co/omrf.^War Office, 
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Home Intelligence, 

Aug. 1, 1834.— 4tli reg, L, D. Cornet J* Voiix who exchanges rerelring the dilfte- 
Vernon to be Lieut, without purchase, rence.— 87th foot Maj -Gen. fir T. Rey- 
vice Ellis, dec. dated 9th Feb. Cornet nell, Bart, and K. C. B. from Wtb foot 

R. Knox, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice to be Colonel vice Doyle rfeeraifif — 

Vernon, whose promotion by purchase 99th foot. Major-General Sir C. Camp- 
has not taken place. — 2nd reg. Foot. G. bell, K. C. B. to be Colonel viea 

S. Moodie, Gent, to be Ensign by pur- Heynell appointed to 87th regiraenU 

chase, vice Newcome, appointed to the 12th Sept. 9th Foot. Lieut. J. SpHng 

95th reg. foot. 3rd reg. Foot. Lieut.W. from 12th foot to be Lieut, vice Collier 

H. S. Rainey has been permitted tore- who exchanges.— ,57111 Foot. Lieutt J. 

sign his commission. — 4th reg. Foot. Gray, to be Captain by purchase, vice 

Lieut. C. C. Elrington from the h. p. of Gregory who retires ; Ensign •!. Mockler, 

hSth foot, to be Lieut, vied Hall, ap- to he Lieut, by purchase, vice Gray ; H. - 
pointed to 52nd reg. foot.— 9th reg. foot. P. Fannt, Gent, to lie Ensign by purchase, 

Ensign J. W Robinson to be Lieut, by vice Mockler.— 61st Foot. Lieut. F. Bar- 

purchase, vice Webster who retires; En- low to be Captain by purchase, vice 

sign C. M. Creagh from 99th foot, to be Gaynor who retires; ICnsign J. A Shaw, 

Ensign, vice Robinson.— 39th Foot. J. to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Barlow ; 

Me. Gregor, M D. to be Ass. Surgeon, F, Stephens, Gent, to he Ensign by pur- 

vice Martin, appointed to the staff. — chase, vice Shaw.— 26tli Sent. 4lh reg, 

40th Foot. Cadet B. B Bennett, from Foot. Brevet Major J. H. Phelps, from 

Ik. M. College to be h'nsign by purchase, 51st foot to be Major without purchaaCi 

vice Maxwell appointed to 59th reg. foot, vice, Hovenden, rfer.— hist Foot. Lieut, 

— 58th Foot. Lieut. O. S. Blachford to W Ward to be Adjutant, vice BarloW| 

be Captafn by purchase, vice Hartford promoted.— 97th Foot. Ensign M.E.L. 

who retires. Ensign Hon. T. Leslie to be llurrowes to be Lieut, witlmut nurchaae, 

Lieut, by purchase, vice Blachford ; En- vice Austin, promoted in 5l8t root. Etv* , 

sign J. P. Maxwell from 40th foot, to be sign T. Earls from h. p. 6lh West India 

Ensign vice Leslie.— 99th Foot, G. L. Reg. to be Ensign vice Burrowes, 

Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign by pur- Ea'/t India Company* a 

chase, vice Creagh appointed to 9th foot. —The under-mentioned officers cH tbo 

— Cape Mouuted Ridemen.G E. Cannon, East India Co.*s service to have a step 

Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice of rank by Brevet in his Majesty’s' army 

Morris, who retires.— 12th August 57th in the East Indies, only for distjnfoiali- 

foot. Ensign F. H. Jackson to be Lieut. cd service in the field. To be MajenWy 

by purchase, vice Worsley, whose pro- Capt R. W, Pogson, 47lh Bengali N, 

motion by purchase has noietaken place. 1.; Capt. A. Wight, late 23rd. 

-Cadet L. Frost from R. M. College to N. I,; Capt. 1). .\ndersoB, 29th| Stt* 

be Ensign without purchase, vice Word- gal, N. J., and Capt. N. Penny, 69th 

ley deceased.— 58th foot, J. S. Robson, Bengal, N. I., I9lh Jan,— I5th August. 

Gent, to be Ensign by purchase vice The undermentioned Cadets of the East 

Cragie who retires. — 97th Major J. India Co.’s service to have temporary 

Campbell (late of the 57th foot] from rank of Ensigns during the period of 

the h. p. unattached to be Major vice J. their b..‘ing placed under the command 

Tyler who exchanges.— Memo. Lt-Col. of Col. Pnsley, of the Royal Engineers, 

R. JVIoodie upon h. p. of the 104tb foot at Chatham, for field instructions in the 

and Lt-Col. J. Morisset upon h p. un- art of sapping and mining. C. C. John- 

attached have been permitted to retire ston, J, Hill, and H. Wood, 

from the army by the sale of unattached arrivals of 5I11P.s.— Sept. Ist, Liver- , 

Lieut.-Colonelcies they being about to pool, Diadem, Croft, Bengal, March 8ih ; 
become settlers in the Colonies. — 15th Portsmouth, fir Joseph Banks, Daniell. 

Aug. 4th reg. L. D. Cornet W. Jones \ S. Wales, March 26th j Sept. 3rd/ 

from b. p. of the Ist Dragoon Guards to Margate, Courier, Palmer, Cape, June 

be Cornet repaying the difference vice 20th ; Sept 4thy Liverpool, Sangue^, 

Knox promoted. — 22nd Aug. 4th reg. Stewart, Manilla, May 2nd ; Laura, Tgg** 

L. D. P, Kemp, Gent, to be Cornet by lor, Mauritius, May 17th : Sep.5,Dow, 

purchase vice Jones who retires.— 2nd Mary, Turcan, Manilla, May 17th j 

reg. foot. G. N. K. A. Yonge, Gent, to be lltb, Downs, Norval, ColliBb,V.D. LmA 

Ensign by purchase vice Faoshawe ap- May 1st; Sep. 15th, Portsmouth, Wslif- 

pointed to 52nd foot.— 3rd foot. Ensign loo, Cow, Bengal, April 14th ; PiyuMnpthi 

J . H. Cameron from 1 2th foot to be En- Columbia, Booth, Singapore, April 26th t 

sign vice Netterville who exchanges. — Deal, Salus, Crickmay, Cape, JulylSth; , 

50th foot. Capt. Hon. J. C. Best from b. Sep 16th, Portsmouth, Robert Quailk, 

p. unattached to be Captain vice H. Des- Bleasdafe, Ceylon, July I2t}i ; Sep.20tliy * 
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Falmouth, Morning Star, Linton,Ceylon, 
July 12th ; Sep. 23rd, Isle of wight, 
Brookline, Pienc, China, April 16th ; 
Sep. 27th, Scilly, Asia, Ritchie, Batavia. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENGF.RS. — Per Sir 
Joseph Banks, from N, S, Wales. — Mrs. 
Balcombe and MissAbell ; Major Hoven* 
don. 4th Reg. died at sea, 4th May ; M. 
Pruci ; F. Rothery, Esq . ; R. Bourke, 
Fsq. ; Dr. Suchcs ; Capt. and Mra.Wil- 
lis. Per Norval, from V. T)» Land. — 
,Mr. and Mrs. Furlong and son ; Miss 
Briggs ; Mr. John Bryan ; Mr. John 
Burnley and three children, Miss Burn- 
ley, Master Burnley. Per Waterloo, from 
Bengal. — Capt. Johnson, N I. ; Doctor 
Francis, N. I. ; Dr. Sproiile, R. W. ; 
Master Tuttle; Miss Ambrose, Master 
Ambrose ; (from Calcutta.) Master 
Cnmphell ; (from Vizajapatain.) Mrs. 
Bluke, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Wm. Blake ; 
(from St. Helena.) 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS. — September 
Ist, Downs, Fgham, Turner, Cape ; 
Liverpool, Mediterranean, Pugh, Van 
Dieman^s.Land and New South Wales ; 
Sept.2iRl, Portsmouth, Duke of Argyle, 
Britoni Cape Madras and Bengal ; Ports- 
mouth, Childe Harold, Lancaster, Ben- 
gal ; Portsmouth, Buckinghamshire, 
Hopkins, Bombay; Liverpool, OuncHn, 
Randall, - China ; Plymouth, IKdi’swell, 
WelU, €ape; 5th, Downs, Iris, Mack- 
woo^,Pape and Ceylon ; Downe, Eagle, 
Patterson, Mauritius : Plymouth, Alge- 
rine, De Roos, Cape; 6th, Downs, Fe- 
nella, Bosworth, St. Helena ; Thomas 
Harrison, Harrison, V. D. Land and 
N% S. Wales ; Cowes, Olivia, Roome, 
Cape; 7th, Liverpool, Ann, Mac Alpine, 
Rio, V. D. Land, and N. S. Wales ; 
September 7th, Portsmouth, Larkina, 
Pigram, Cape Madras and Bengal ; 
7th, Portsmouth, Orient, White, Bengal ; 
9th, Portsmouth, LadyFlora, Ford, Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; 9th, Downes, Eliza 
Taylerson, Saunders, New South Wales; 
9th, Downs Favorite, Cobb, Singasson ; 
11th, Portsmouth, Undaunted, Millar, 
Nftw South Wales 12tli, Portsmouth, 
Swiflsure, Wild, Gibralter and Cape ; 
13tb, Ports. Augusta J essie ,Edenborough , 
*V.D.L. ; 15th, Portsmouth, Forth, Hut- 
ton, N.S.W.; 1 7th, Portsmouth, Henry 
^11, Wesley, Mauritius; 19th, Ports. 
Dutchess of Northumberland, Jobling, 
N.S.W.; 19Ui, Ports. Eliza,Harris,Cape ; 
20th, Downs, Lotus, Gore, Launceston; 
•20th, Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Cape 
and Bengal ; Sheernes8,Bengal Merchant, 
Campbell, N. S. Wales ; Portsmouth, Lady 
Kennaway, Bolton, V.D.Land ; Sep. 21st, 
Liverpool, Royal Saxon, Renner, N.S.W; 
Deal, Sally Ann, Haydon, Cape ; 28rd, 
Downs, Symmetry, Stevens, Mauritius & 


Ceylon ; Greenwich, Tropic, King, Bom- 
bay ; 24th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig,V.D. 
L. and N. S. W.; 2f)th, Gravesend, Abber- 
ton, Sliuttlfworth, Madras and Bengal. 

MARRIAGES, — 30th Aiigust Rt Saint 
George’s H-anover-square, Chas. Evans, 
Esq. late of E. 1. Co’s. Service to Ca- 
therine 3rd daughter of R. Ferguson, 
Esq. of Deptford — 2nd Sept. W. F. 
M'Culloch, Esq. grandson of the late 
Gen. M‘Culloch E. I. Co’s. Service to 
Elizabeth eldest daughter of Surgeon 
Hamilton of Hmagh. — 2nd, Rev. W. A. 
Wepuelin of Soulli Stoke, Sussex, to 
Emma daughter of T. Hankcy, Esq. of 
Portland-pl. — At Mary-le-bone Church 
J. S. Crompton, Esq M. P. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of tlie late Claud Alex- 
ander, Esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire. — 
4th at ditto Cap. E.T. Tronson 13ih foot 
to Emma 2nd daughter of H. Wylie, 
Esq. of Somerset-st. — At St. Georg^i’s 
Hanover-square F. B. S. Wilder, Esq. to 
Augusta, daughter of the lateJohn and 
Hon, S. Cornwall of Grosvenor- place — 
.5th at Bethnal Green, Mr. J. Pinckney 
of Ipswicii to Maria, widow of the late 
Mr. W. W. Cavendish of Calcutta. — 6th 
at St. Pancras’Church, James Pater, Esq. 
second son of the late Lt.-Gen. Pater, 
E. 1. Co’s. Service to Rosa second daugh- 
ter of John Croft, Esq, of Brunswick- 
row. Lately M. Thunder, Esq. of La- 
gore-co. Meath, to Mary Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Col. D. H. D’Alton, 
E. 1. Co’s Service, — Dth at Tunbridge 
Wells, Thainas Henry, Lord Dabzell, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carnwatte to 
Mary Anne relict of the late J. Blacli- 
ford. Esq. of Altadone, Co. Wicklow, 
and eldest daughter of the late Rt. Hon. 
H. Grattdti. — 20tn at Dover, Capt C. 
Sturt, late of 39th Reg. to Charlotte 
Christiana, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. Greene, Auditor General of Bengal. 

BIRTHS. — 27th August in Blessington- 
st. the Lady of Capt. Lyste, 

Royals of a Son. — 3rd at Boulogne the 
Lady of Capt. Thacker of a Daughter. 
— 14tb the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Bathurst 
of a Daughter. 

DEATHS. — 18th August in Salop, Cor- 
net E. Tayler, 6th reg. Bengal L. C. — 
23rd at the Manse of iiiveresk Col. F. P. 
Stewart £. 1. Co’s. Serv.— 28th in Ches- 
terheld-strcet, Thos. Snodgrass, Esq. 
late of Madras Co’s. Service. — 3Ut at 
Greenwich Major Jaa. Franklin Ist reg. 
Bengal L. C. — At Leeds Col. Sir M. 
M‘Creagh, C. B. K. C. H. — Ist Sept, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, Capt. Cumber- 
lege late Commander in £. J. Co’s. Serv. 
—At Fosdown Wellington, Harriet wife 
of J. W. Lewis, Esq. late £• !• Co's. 
Madras Establishment. 
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®ast Slnlrt'a anUr Colonial 
M AGAZIW B. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF BRITISH CAPITAL 
TO INDIA. 

The capital of Great Britain is bouniless; No country in any 
age of the world ever possessed such amazing self^created 
sources of affluence. She has scarcely any tarritoryi and the 
soil of that territory is by no means^aft^ral/y rich, and her 
clime is ungenial, and her coasts are laved by flerce and turba^ 
lenit seas, and her population, we might have observed^ in 
amount, not to be thought of as remarkable^ yet, her weallh-^-o 
her actually realised wealth, surpasses (let us except France); 
that of all the nations of Europe combined! Great Britain hai m 
much wealth, so much capital, she knows not what to do With 
it. She embarks it in the most visionary speculations ; inVeila 
it in foreign stocks, loses it in Foreign loans, dissipates it la 
South-sea bubbles, squanders it in fanatical domestic projectir 
lavishes it with a frightful prodigality on the emptiest of enter- 
prises — all in demonstration that she is mistress of this ittfpoii- 
dous wealth, but little in demonstration truly that she hll 
wits about to apply it. ^hat she has it, appears, indeed, to be 
enough for her ; for she expends it where there is no prospect 
of return, its ungrateful, unprofitable endeavours which never 
recompense the trouble of a thought. In this latter common* 
fary, we can allude only to her cultivation of her fields for 
grain, fields which nature never intended should produce grain, 
and which would never have been contemplated with such a 
purpose, if the capital exhausted on them bad been under tho 
management of the slightest sagacity. She maintains tracts of 
territory in cultivation; which call nearly for the expenditure 
of a capital great enough to purchase (he dominions of any se- 
cond-rate German potentate, and this too, while the same capi- 
tal applied to the agriculture of her colonies^ and in prefer- 
ence to that of India, would realise a profit only too prodigious 
to bring wilhin the limits of computation,. But of this, British 
capitalists have not thought, nor the British government in its 
infatuation allowed, afid while the Canadas on the one hand, 
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the Cape^ Van Diemen’s Land^ and NeW South Wales on the 
other woald^ did the corn lai^s not exist, supply her redun- 
dantly, and, therefore, cheaply with grain, India, were British 
capital applied in developing her riches, would supply her 
with almost every conceivable article of raw produce, on which 
the activity of her looms and machinery of every description de- 
pends. From the period of the partial opening of the India 
trade, or when Mr. Canning presided over the Board of Control, 
British capital has certainly, in some degree, been directed in 
that channel, but scarcely with an advantageous result : and the 
reason of the small advantage which accrued is easy to bo di- 
vined. The capital was applied, but wrongly applied, applied 
to a mistaken object. The merchants of England set about 
pouring English manufacturers into India, while India abounded 
with her own. To procure any purchase of these manufactures, 
any mart for them, incredible sacrifices were necessary to be sub- 
mitted to. The goods wrere sold at a price infinitely below 
their cost, infinitely below their cost in the first instance of 
production, and infinitely below their cost of freiglitage, ware- 
housing, sale, besides the other expenses incident on exporta- 
tion. Thus British capitalists lost in the speculation, lost in the 
earlier commencement of the speculation, but, not, it is granted, 
ultimately. Capital was sunk in creating marts ; marts, it is 
true, were through this means forced into, and llourishingly con- 
tinue in existence, but still the capital was applied to a wrong 
object, and began in its operations at a wrong end. I'he mis- 
chief to India was incalculable, and is in action even at the present 
day. The mischief is this, it destroys the manufacturing in- 
dustry of India, without allowing scope to her agrisultural. 
The hands that were driven from the distaff, were they directed 
to the plough, a momentary embarrassment might have boon 
felt by certain of her classes, but the evil would have rectified 
itself. As it is, the classes formerly engaged in manufactures, 
are now without employ, are now without the means necessary 
to sustain existence, and the Company, their paternal rulers 
know this and knew it, and yet were, and still are resolved in 
keeping from it its only remedy, viz., the application of British 
capital to her soil. But we say, let British capitalists, yea, 
ev^ the British multitudes at length bestir themselves, 
and look into this question of the resources of India as the subject 
merits. British capital wants scope wherein to expand, and 
the British world wants India to sustain it against the 
world ; consequently, let colonization be carried into effect as 
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regards India, and in this the capital of England ^iU find legiti- 
mate sources of Tent, and the people of England the sorest 
guarantee of the preservation to them of their Indian sovereignty. 
The theme is full of the most lively interest ; none can exceed 
it ; the condition of the world at large, the new features politi- 
cally of the era, the recollection of Russia, of Great Britain^ 
above all, of India, whom we have so mal-treated and abused, 
abundantly attracted to it, and confer upon it an importance, a 
vitality, we might say, surpassing that of any other topic the 
times have given rise to. British capital applied to the land of 
India would produce consequences, before which France, and 
America, and the civilized globe, in short, might become in- 
timidated. Let the British capitalist entertain the subject ] let 
him reflect, that capital applied to the growth of rice ; for ex- 
ample, in India, would obviate the exigence of our calling for 
it from America ; not that rice is so essential to us as cotton, 
which is the grand staple in our trade with America, but which 
might be the grand staple in our trade with India. No region 
of the earth has the capabilities to produce cotton in the same 
exuberance and excellence as India. Besides, India has im- 
measurable tracts, whose richness being the guarantee of end- 
less production in amount would also in variety. Never was 
there such a theatre for the play of capital as there is in India. 
What it might effect there, are wonders ? What tho‘"co-ope- 
ting energies of Great Britain and India in the present age 
might effect, is beyond the boundaries of human power to cal- 
culate. Great Britain has enslaved India, it is time she should 
enfranchise her ; she has plundered her, it is time she should 
invest her with a portion of wealth. What has she done for 
India ? Beasts of prey still roam over the loveliest of her domains; 
the banks of her rivers are still deserts ; she has neither roads 
nor aqueducts, nor canals on the face of her territory ; she has 
no granaries nor gardens ; hardly an edifice appropriated to a 
public object. Were Britain driven out of India to-morrow, she 
would have left — no other monument than that of an iron and 
unendurable despotism. The millions wtluld execrate her-— Hin- 
doo and Mussulman shout out against her ! But it is not too late 
— the last hour is stealing upon her; but it has not-^stole. Still 
she has breath, only let her profit by it. Allow the tide, we say, 
of colonization to flow towards, and ramify throughout, the vales 
of India. Not the tidelof Hibernian pauperism,norGaelic penary, 
but that of the wealth and intelligence of England herself. De- 
stroy those accursed monopolies, which, like mill-stones, hang 
about her neck, drawing her down to a hopeless perdition. 
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Give her freedom, give her energies the power of action, and 
wisdom, political foresight, to direct them in their course. A 
great writer has said, " It is not by putting restraint upon free- 
dom, but by exciting the interests of individuals, that morality 
and general prosperity are best promoted.^' This is the doctrine 
whichi in the case of India, should be seen to operate, but which 
will never be seen to operate till the film is off the eyes of Eng- 
land, and she is enabled to understand how far her own and the 
interests of India are identical. “ It is not nature, but ignorance,’' 
observes that enlightened Frenchman, Say, ‘'and bad govern- 
ment, which limit the productive powers of industry.” Stimu- 
late, urge we, the industry of India ; slimiilatc it through the 
agency of British capital, directed by British enterprise and 
wisdom. Is it not scandalising, that while the wealth of Eng- 
land is prostituted to ‘the views of foreign profligates Miguel, 

the autocrat, and not so late since to that arch-swindler of the 
Peninsula — Ferdinand, or that while it is sunk in such Tory 
interests as the corn-laws, or, and which is not the most to be 
deprecated, bound up in a napkin, India should be left a wil- 
derness, and her people roaming through the desolation beg- 
gared, destitute, and uncompassionated ! Turning to the capi- 
talists of this country, we say, embark some portion of your 
redundant riches, in speculations of Indian agriculture. Grow 
there sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, even wheat, even tea ; encou- 
rage the silkworm, the culture of drugs, deleterious, perhaps, to 
the physical health of the human race, but in the process of 
production realising a moral benefit— tobacco and opium ; above 
all, abolish the monopolies of those drugs and that of salt, and 
you will have founded opulence and greatness for yourselves, 
and bestowed happiness on India. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

Imagination is at a loss to conceive a spectacle of more 
sovereign loveliness than Morning in the East. The senses 
aro ravished by it, the soul — wrapt in Elysium. There, the 
first heralds of the sun are zephyrs ; and how entraiicin^^- to feel 
the breath of their early freshness! Draw aside, thro*w open 
all — curtain and casement, and Venetian — at once step forth, and 
inclining your form against the balustrade of your baltony, yield 
every faculty to the intoxicating influence of the moment ! As 
yet, indeed, the orb is not visible, but the night-dews are dis- 
persing, and the clouds are gathering and’ fast retreating to 
newer homes, and the first warble of birds break u]>oij your 
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car, and the first ripple of waves. In climes of the torrid zone 
there is no hour of the moon, evening or midnight, comparable 
to this. It compensates for scorching heat, bodily and mental 
WGarisomeness,and not only compensates, but provide san enjoy- 
ment beyond all that dream could fiction, or fiction dream. 
Every sense is regaled. It is then that flowers dilfuse their 
fragrance — that the aromatic perfume of orange-blossoms fills 
the air; that coolness resuscitates the frame ; that the wearied 
Hindoo, no longer weary, hastening, reaches the ghauts of 
those sacred streams, whose marbled steps descending thence, 
in performance of the ritual of his religion, plunges laving his 
limbs,, whilst pouring forth his orisons, amidst the Hoods, to that 
Jehovah, who is Brahma, God, the Divinity of those flood.s. 
Then conies the Sun ! not gradually, but in one sudden and as- 
tounding burst. Then comes the Sun, in a chariot of gold — in 
a chariot of all-burnished gold — and then, leap the hills, and 
peal the groves, and scintillate the billows, and echo the voices 
<ff children, and of women, and of men, and burn the hearts of 
the pilgrims, who, on that foreign strand, behold, after on 
bended knee, having awaited, the fir.st lustre and beam of the 
coming of their God. Such is the first hour of morning in the 
East, — and the second, let us expend in strolling through the 
precincts of — An Indian Villagk. 

An Indian Village ! Does not the fancy instantly conjure be- 
fore it a picture ? And, truly, in the distance, picture an Indian 
Village is. Embosomed amidst the thickest clustering of mangos, 
bananas, palms of endless profusion, beauty, and variety, see, 
yonder it lies, calling up all our most exquisite associations as \% e 
gaze of primeval innocence, simplicity, and repose.' It is dis- 
(figured by no formality of arrangement, but here is a cabin, and 
there a cabin, justas convenience, or beauty^of site might recom- 
mend. How charming the scene ! And advancing upon it, we 
perceive, that through its whole extent it is watered by a mean- 
dering nullah or rivdiet, and that it is populous, so populous, 
that at every moment an ejaculation of surprise escapes us. On 
this side, and on that — every where — the eye is greeted by the 
date and cocoa; the cocoa, that rises with such a matchless, 
woman-grace, and the date, whose back is so embellished, and 
whose fruit depends with such veritable tropical exuberance. 
And, presently, and we espy, that patriarch of all oriental trees 
— the banian, yes, the venerable, and, oh, how venerated ba- 
nian. Now, it is under this tree, when the earth lies bathed in 
moon-light, and myriads of glow-worms sport and frolic among 
and illumine with millioned tints every branch and leaf of the 
dark and luxuriant foliage, that the villagers congregate, and 
wile away hours of the most sen ne and beautiful portion of their 
existence. It is under this tree, when the sultriness of day has 
given place to the revivifying airs of midnight, that aged and 
youthful of the village alike a:>i;eiiible, that the minstrel with his 
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tumboora comes, drawing after him happy and laughing throngs, 
the lisping urchin from his mother’s arms, to the lover all-absorb- 
odinthe enchanted dream of the perfections of his mistress — it is 
under this tree, the dance, with all its innocent mirthfulness is 
enacted, that the bond of fellowship is indulged in, till more 
closely drawn, that the old, steeped in the remembrances of 
their youth, renew, as it were, the era of their youth, and that 
the young, revelling in dreams of futurity, lose the oonscious- 
iiess of present identity. It is under this tree, in short — the ba- 
nian, in appearance at once so unique artd grand, and in asso- 
ciation BO eminently poetic, that the most felicitous sentiments 
of the heart, weave the mystic web of a beautiful consummation. 
An Indian Village in the distance, or by moonlight is then, it is 
granted, sufficiently picturesque ; but do not enter it, do not 
scrutinise it, or the charm vanishes — it has escaped I It will not 
do, however, to regard objects only with the eye of a limner,aiid 
an Indian village is a topic for the mind of a politician. The 
hovel of the Hindoo is chiefly constructed of canes of the bam- 
boo. Gaze within, at the interior of the dwelling, and what 
will recompense for that sense of flnal wretchedness, it will inevi- 
tably have inspired you with ? What do you discover? A floor 
of mud*, to admit light to the view of its intolerable misery, a hole 
rudely thrust through its fragile frame-work, as we have described 
it, of cane, or possibly, a wall, more substantial, it is conceded, 
but how unutterably disgustful!— of mingled clay and horse-dung 
—a mat, serving alternately for a couch, and through an cfTort 
of no small ingenuity of contrivance, fora door; and next, in 
the order of its culinary, and (totality) of its household utensils 
— an earthern pot for curry, by its side, a second for rice, and, 
standing aloof at a short distance, a third, in which is held tll% 
consecrated water of the Ganges. A Hindoo cabin, this is its 
interior coup-d'ocil , with what idea of the contort, also civi- 
lizatim, of its inmates, does it not impress you ! And with these 
features, combine those which Oil up the instenstices, children 
naked as in the hour of their birth; in their growth of limb, 
like their parents, stunted from insufficiency and unfitness of 
food, and cradled in that sloth of servile ignorance and $u> 
perstition, which so denotes the l9west stage of corruption and 
degeneracy. This is the reality, how shall we bo pardoned for 
destroying the ideal of an Indian Village ? But, away ! to 
another topic. 

An observation which, at every moment, recurs to the atten- 
tion in India, is the wide distinctive diflerence between the Hin- 
doo and Moosulmaun. In outward aspect, in the very contour 
of limb, expression of countenance, they are unlike. It is impos- 
sible to «cc,and not feel theimmense disparity. And yet to what 
shall it be ascribed ? It is not the result of physical influence. 
The idolator at the shrine of Juggernaut, and the disciple of the 
Prophet, are of one country, occupy the jsaiiie soil, inhale the 
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same atmosphere, yet do they constitute such distinct classes, 
that an Englishman may not sooner be discovered from a 
Spaniard — a Greek from a Roman, than the Hindoo in tho 
various regions of his birth, from the Moosulmaun who is 
seen at his side through^the same diversities of region. True, 
the Rajpoot is the antithesis of the Bengallee; but again, the 
Moosulmaun is the antithesis of both. The Rajpoot is heroic in 
stature, heroic in the mouldings of his form, noble in physiog- 
nomy, and as noble in the qualities of his mind. The Bengallee 
on the contrary, is abject in stature, of an aspect in^very regard, 
pitiful and mean, even of a sleek skin, and thoroughly despicable 
in his moral disposition. Yet is a Moosulmaun for ever Moosul- 
mann, and as incessantly to be distinguished from the Hindoo. 
The distinctive trait of the Moosulmaun is sensualism ; that of 
the Hindoo, the negative of all sensualism. Each bear the 
prognostic of their varying character, each is irrefragably 
stamped with it. The Moosulmaun folds his arms, and reclines, 
abandoning himself to the pleasures of indolence, and the Hin- 
doo folds his arms, and in indolence — but not in the same Mpirit 
of indolence— it is in this exists the dillerence. Tho indolence 
of the one is voluptuous, that of the other listless ; the latter, 
meditative ; the former, evidently engrossed in a reverie of tho 
senses. The Moosulmaun possesses a greater fullness in the sym- 
metry of his limbs, glories in the exuberance of his beard, when 
he is pleased, has a smile which appears to gush— but the Hin- 
doo wears no beard, pursues abstemiousness in all the instances 
of his appetites, and entirely removed from all extravagances of 
desire, smiles even with an acidity which in itself announces, 
how destitute is he of that lubricity of sensation which so in- 
tensely characterises thopther. Besides, while the Moosulmaun 
is carried away by ungovernable passion, the Hindoo knows no 
passion which his reason cannot subjugate, hence do they 
stand together, yet between them is there no link ; they are 
children of the same tersilory, of the same hills, of tho same 
valleys, yet are they as essentially distinct as although moun- 
tains and oceans reared barriers and intervened between them. 
So plastic it is impossible to refrain observing, arc mens* natures 
beneath the moulding power of sacerdotal, moral, and political 
government ! And of this axiom need we seek for a more vivid 
illustration ? 

Among all my recollections, however, of the East, there is 
not one one so fascinating to me, as the^ image 1 have before me 
of a Baboo’s bride. It was my intimacy with the Baboo him- 
self that gained me the opportunity of so unusual a gratification, 
neither was 1 insensible to the greatness of the favour lavished 
on me, nor did my eye appreciate the less the loveliness of the 
object, of the sight of whom favour was constituted. And, 
truly it might prove a dangerous favour to have conferred on 
one not utterly impervious to the barb of Cupid; for, let mo 
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confess, I nerer encountered a being who so immediately be- 
witched me: decidedly, she was the most interesting Asiatic I 
have ever beheld. She was scarcely fourteen, but her form was 
perfectly developed, and her face of a very rich andf leiliairkable 
order of beauty. Her smile, literally, was odorifevous ; 1 could 
have fed on it to a butterfly. She reclined on an ottoman. 
Her dress was a tissue of gold and silver embroidery. 1 can 
give no minute analysis of its style, but 1 was struck with it, 
particularly with the veil, which at intervals concealing the 
whole visage, partially enveloped the entire of her form. The 
enBemble of the dress, however, appeared eminently graceful 
to me, infinitely more graceful than the stiff and unpicturesique 
garb of an English woman ; it was so flowing, fetterless, uncon- 
flned ; weighed down, perhaps, by a redundant accumulation 
of ornament ; but ornament let it be remembered, of most pre- 
cious gems, and, therefore, not sweepingly to be deprecated. 
Her complexion, although dark, was rich, smooth, and of a 
a brilliant polish— >the complexion of an Esmeralda ! 1 was per- 
mitted to address her, and 1 conversed with her in Hindustani. 
I had scarcely articulated a syllable, before 1 discovered that 
her bashfulness was exirome — that she w'as overwhelmed with 
bashfulness. The effect was charming. The Baboo, however, 
was close at my side. With some effort she addressed me in 
return, and her voice was low, timid, and in its cadences win- 
ning-like music. By this time 1 was desperately enamoured, or 
at least, too much so to perceive, how lamentably wanting she 
was in every higher trait than that of personal beauty. The 
sweetness, indeed, of her moral disposition seemed out-pouring, 
but she wanted energy — soul ! In this she was an exception to 
the generality of Hindoo women of rank, who frequently pos- 
sess superior cultivation of the intellectual faculties, and in this 
respect rise altogether above their com-patriots, the Mahomme- 
dans, who are deemed fit only to the pleasures of a harem. To 
return, however, to my heroine, the deficiency I instance now, 

1 beg to repeat, I did not perceive at the time, and am con- 
scious of only as an after recollection ; so that her charms, 
still it must be admitted, were transcendent, and well worthy 
not of the homage, bqt idolatry they met with from the heart 
of her lover. '' Hence, so hard is it to find fault with thee, 
thou Eastern bride ! So young, so gentle as thou art, so de- 
liciously beautiful— beautiful as the light of the new moon, 
and warm with the earliest out-gushing of the most luscious af- 
ffections! hence is it hard to find fault with thee thouEastern bride! 
Pity my churlishness that for a moment 1 should cease to look 
upon thee save, with the eye of absolute adoration. Yes, 1 am 
at your feet, Nemeera ! at thine, whom 1 have already protested 
to nave so blinded me with the excess of your loveliness. Be 
kind, beauteous, as thouwert ever fair Nemeera, and l.will forget 
your want of, or fiction for you a soul — Y ea, even intellect, whose 
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rays so far outshine the utmost g^lory of the mere external tbrm^ 
thougrh 1 would, yet cannot I love thee less* I am your slave f' 
Indeed the memory of the Baboo’s bride haunts me— Wherefore 
in all enthusiasm of my heart’s worship, rest my adieus upon 
thee, Nemeera 1 


RUSSIA. 

Among^all the subjects of political speculation with which the 
statesmen of the present age can occupy themselves, there is 
none approaching to the importance of this of Russia. For not 
only is it Great Britain it must interest, but Europe, but the 
world. A century earlier, and Russia was unknown to Europe 
even in name. Russia has now planted her standard in the 
heart o{ Europe. What a spectacle, nay, what an admonition ! 
Why does it not speak trumpet-tongued to the patriotism of our 
senators ? France cannot behold, without staggering, the fright- 
ful ^cendancv of such a power; neither can Austria, not 
Prussia, nor Holland, behold its astonishing strides to an 
amazing aggrandizement, without an emotion of equal con- 
sternation. Great Britain cannot behold it, and beholdinp^ 
it remain passive — Great Britain, above all the conti- 
nental states, is interested in putting limits to the domi- 
nion of this barbarian ; Great Britain must oppose Russia, 
must urge on the combined energies of Europe to oppose 
her, or in half a century, nay a quarter of a century, 
Russia will be found victor on the fields of Europe alone. 
There will appear but little exaggeration in this opinion, if we 
dedicate to it the consideration which is due. Let us remem- 
ber, that in 1815, the Gossacks revelled under the walls of 
Paris; let us remember, that since that ever memorable crisis, the 
progress throughout the world of the eaglets of Russia has been 
prodigious, rapid, systematic and perpetual. In a single cam- 
paign, the towers of Eristan — the Persian Monarchy itself 
humbled to her sway. In two campaigns, at Adrianople, she 
dictated terms to the empire of the Crescent. True, the nations 
of Europe stood by, and shouted, impossible, that she should 
reach Varna, and overstep the girdle of the Balkan, but the 
Autocrat did succeed in carrying thither his triumphant arms, 
and Turkey, even to the Bosphorus, even to the city of Con- 
stantine, trembled before the advance of his legions. Then 
came to pass — what ? Why, treaties a( which the indignation 
of Europe should burn, treaties which fling insult in tlie very 
teeth of Europe, treaties which dare her to interference when 
the ambition of Russia is the point at slake, treaties which sub- 
jugating one of the fairest realms of Europe to her yoke, in so 
far, erect her umpire over even the destinies of Europe. Not 
satiated with conquest here, she returns to gratify her devour- 
ing despotism on the banks of the Vistula. The tragedy there 
enacted, need we pause to uncurtain, or if uncurtained, has the 
world attained to the savage heroism of nervq equal to the oon- 
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templaiion ? We flatter onr philanthropy with the trust that it 
has not, that the world is not possessed of nerve to see, even as 
a picture^ glide before it the horrors of that bloody pageantr-^a 
pageant, be it holily remembered, with which swept the 
remnant of the once mighty kingdom of Ghirmatia — four 
millions of Poles! of Poles whose minutest sub-division of 
number, was worth empires of Russians-»of Poles, whom these 
Russians have slaughtered, or burned, or bound, and carried 
captive to the wilderness ! Nor, do the machinations of the 
Muscovite terminate here. Restless, daring, insatiable as she 
over was, still was she to be traced to the Pyramids, sowing 
seeds of dissension between tbc Egyptian and his Sovereign. 
Clearly she calculated, that witli whatever results the struggle 
might close, her own potency, at least, would be augmented, 
that the augmentation of her power lay the prostration of 
the arms of either of those combatants ; that war must exhaust 
the resources of one, perhaps equally of both, that then she 
might step in, and the more easily proclaim Sovereignty over 
both. But not Russia, in the astuteness even of her policy, 
could have dreamed that when Turkey imploringly called to 
Britain for aid, Britain would have denied the extension of aid. 
and so denying have done more to advance the hopes of Russia, 
than circumstances evolved by the most profound artifices of di- 
plomacy. But Russia, witnessing ihift evidence of an nnpa- 
parelled imbecility, wimt future evidences may she not hope to 
witness ? Hence, she has learned that the statesmen of Eng- 
land even, are no match for her ; that while her battalions are 
measuring the ground of Europe— of Europe ! from one sec- 
tion to the other — the ministers of England, and, as well, of 
France, are contented to look on, and liu their idiotic content- 
ment, amuse themselves with Whig and Doctrinaire schemes of 
intervention. 

But, whatever the question of Russia may be to France, or 
rather in whatever light the Governrhent of France may chose 
to regard it, yet to Great Britain at least, it is momentous. We 
do not say, that even this year or next, the barbarian may 
direct his footsteps to our Indian territories, but this fearlessly 
w'e say, that before a much longer period may have expired, he 
may cherish the conquest of the East as the most darling of his 
projects. India, loathing the honours of our rule, from one de- 
scription of tyranny may bound, although to be encompassed 
only in the fangs of another— of a w^orse ; and his views 
assisted, co-operated in by the very object of his circumven- 
tion, who would hesitate in pronouncing the result? India 
may fall victim to Russia ; we have not said she would 
continue victim ; but Great Britain, at all events, would be 
rolitOd from the field — from that India whose plains are 
vraahed with her most heroic blood ; while, precisely as the 
power of her foe would rite and be consolidated, Ther own 
would totter to its downfall. 

It is the curse of the sceptre of the Scythian the "World in the 
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present age has to dr(»ad ; what the Gothic was to Rome, the 
Scythian is now to Gaul. Shall our legacy to posterity be 
another ten Cycles of barbarism — a barbarism unrelieved by the 
gleams even of monkish lore? All Europe is interested in settling 
to rest this question ; for^ Russia is not like Rome, marching 
over earth, and whither marching carrying with her the light 
and glory of civilization^ but the footsteps of Russia are traces of 
barbarism ; the most cruel and abominable barbarism mankind 
have known. The idea of the inter-national weakness of Russia 
is a stupendous folly. When Napoleon invaded her to the feet of 
Moscow, was she weak? When conquest has been her aim» has 
weakness intervened and checked the current of those con- 
quests? What proof has the world, that the internal condition 
of Russia is weak ? If it can, let it instance one, one proof of her 
weakness, and we cease. But Russia is not weak. The asser- 
tion is nothing but a gross fraud. But it is pleasurable to indulge 
the delusion ; therefore are there those who do indulge it, not 
the less, however, is it a delusion, and a delusion never one more 
perilous have men indulged ! Russia is not weak, because 
her multitudes are serfs; on the contrary, that the multitudes 
within her are serfs, is the assurance to the world of her strength. 
The nation of the Russians ought to be regarded only in one view, 
viz., as a vast military force, in short, as a single army. What 
are, what have been the armies of the whole world, but tuassoS 
of inert matter, capable certainly of impulsion from without, 
but utterly deprived of a spring of action within. The govern- 
ment of Russia designs not the constitution of cittxens, but 
soldiers; now, as a soldier,a mere soldier, what is a soldier other 
than a serf? that Russia, Uierefore, should be a nation of serfs, is 
only the more eompatible with, and necessary to the idea of 
her strength ; her strength exclusively leans itself on a military 
principle, and between the result and the principle, the woi^ld 
has never yet detected tjie slightest instance of discordance* 
Besides, in any other point of view, Russia is possessed of sut- 
prisingly rapid developing resources. Her commerce, which yes- 
terday was not, to-day is as extensive as that of any third-rate 
power ill Europe, it is not equal to the commerce of France, 
but it is greater thab that of Austria and Italy combined. In 
internal industry she is making startling ad\ances ; and she has 
resources of wealth within herself which to-day merely she is 
beginning to appreciate. She has mines and quarries of marble, 
she has a territory embracing every ord4r of soil and clime, and 
she has the Crimea so fertile, as in its fertility to resemble the 
exuberance of any region of the Tropics. 

Does the worla wish for a more formidable enemy, or will 
Russia at length be sufficient to rouse it from its disgraceful 
lethargy — since the era of Waterloo f«as it not slumbered long 
enough in the arms of peace? — Yes, of peace! for the moral 
like the physical universe is in waut of storms to agitate, and 
thence purify the breath of its surrounding atmosphere. 



THE RAJPCK)TNI BRIDE. 

The Nevtraub had in his service a troop of Riypoot cavalry, in 
which there was one of the finest men I ever beheld. He was 
in the prime of life, in the full vig^our of his strength, remark- 
ably expert in all the manly exercises peculiar to his tribe, and 
as powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to all 
strang-ers at Lucknow as a person of extraordinary qualities 
both of mind and body, He stood about six feet and an inch 
high, as erect as a column, with a frame, though not heavily 
muscular, yet knit with a compactness that combined elegance 
and strength in an unusual degree. He was admired by all the 
women of Lucknow, nor did the men look on him with less ad- 
miration, though of a difTcrerit kind ; still he manifested no con- 
sciousness of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from his race, and which told that he gloried in the 
name of Rajpoot. He was the grandson of a Hara chieftain, 
whose end had been as sanguinary as the cause was tragical. 
The recital exhibits such a faithful picture of the Rajpoot 
character, that I offer no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several generations, 
in the families of two chieftains, a Hara and a Rahtore. No- 
thing can exceed the animosity which prevails among these 
stern and uncompromising warriors when such deadly inheri- 
tances are left them to maintain. It is next to impossible to 
effect a reconciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have eventually the most fatal 
issues. The Hara had a daughter as celebrated for her beauty as 
for her energy of character and masculine understanding. 
Though subjected to the rigid discipline and jealous seclusion 
general among the daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had never- 
theless partially emancipated herself from a control so repug- 
nant to her impatient yet resolute temperament, and bad not 
only become a partner in the counsels of her parent, but was 
consulted by him upon every pressing emergency. She was of 
a fiery and daring spirit, aud her father scarcely regretted being 
without a son, that paramount blessing of all Rajpoot marriages, 
in having a daughter so pre-eminently possessing the high 
moral energies of her race. 

This extraordinary woman had been sought in marriage by 
many a bold aspirant, though none of the chiefs in her immedi- 
ate vianity had succeeded in securing her affections. Her 
beauty and vigour of mind were the theme of every tongue. 

It happened^that the beautiful Rajpootni was one day hunt- 
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ing in company with her father when a tiger, darting from a 
thicket, sprang upon her horse and thus pul her life in imme 
diate jeopardy. Instead of exhibiting any of the ordinary fears 
of her sex, she hastily shook her raven locks from her temples, 
and with her head undauntedly raised, her lips compressed, and 
her eye flashing with a wild energy, she resolutely attacked 
the with a dagger which she carried in her girdle, plung- 
ing it up to the very hilt in the animars body. The excited 
beast, finding itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to 
tenfold rage by the wound she had just inflicted upon it, quitted 
the horse and turned upon the rider. Her danger was immi- 
nent, yet she did not quail ; on, the contrary, her resolution 
seemed to increase with her peril. It was evident, notwith- 
standing, that she could not successfully cope with an assailant 
so fearful, and her father was unfortunately at too great a dis- 
■tance to afford herald. At this critical moment, when with 
extended and foaming jaws her ferocious adversary was in the 
act of seizing her by the head, a young hunter darted forward 
on his well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by like a thunderbolt, with a single stroke of his 
sabre, severed the tiger’s head from its body. The gory trunk 
instantly fell to the ground, leaving the intrepid hnntress un- 
scathed. The vanquished brute, in its dying agonies, short as 
they were, fixed its claws in the flanks of the poor horse, and 
lacerated them so severely, that it was found necessary to de- 
stroy it on the spot The lady, thus providentially rescued, 
looked round for her preserver, but he was at a distance urging 
his horse to its utmost speed ; she had, nevertheless, seen suf- 
ficieut of his features to distinguish that he was a Rafatore ; for 
these Rajpoot tribes have always a something discriminative of 
their respective clans. This discovery was painful, as it recalled 
to her mind the feud which her father was maintaining with all 
that vindictivenesss of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified 
in the Rajpoot chronicles. 

The old Hara, who had been sufficiently near to perceive what 
had happened, approached his child with a gloomy austerity of 
countenance, to the cause of which she was no stranger. He 
too had distinguished the Rah tore : his grim silence and the 
stern composure of his features sufficiently expressed that he 
had rccognisbd her deliverer. Not a word was exchanged. The 
Rajpoot did not express, even by a look, his satisfaction at his 
child’s escape, and she with an aspect of calm but haugfaQr in- 
difference, mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
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'without the iuterchange of a word. She could not, however, 
efface from her mind the image of the young Rahtoro. His 
manly bearing, his strength and dexterity, fired her imagination. 
He was perpetually present in her dreams, and the sole object 
of her waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of his brow and anim- 
ated expansion of nostril, the grace with which he rode, his 
prowess and skill in the use of the tulwar, or scimitar— all rose 
to her view in rapid succession, imbued with the colourings of 
an ardent prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to behold the object which had thus irresistibly entranced her 
imagination. Her resolution was a bold one, and therefore her 
unbending soul maintained it with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in all her efforts to obtain a sight of 
her deliverer. Her father watched her with a scrutiny so unrei 
mitting that she could not evade the morbid keenness of his 
vigilance. She nevertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, 
but in vain: they only returned to bring her the unwelcome 
tidings of their failure. 

At length, as she was again one day hunting with her father 
in the jungle, emerging from a tangled path into a narrow vista 
of the wood, she saw at a distance a single horseman pressed by 
several assailants, who appeared about to overpower him. On 
a nearer approach she discovered that they were, as she had sus- 
pected, part of a dacoit gang attacking a Rahtore chief. She 
instantly spurred her horse forward and discharged an arrow at 
the foremost assailant, who received it in his right temple 
and dropped dead. The robbers fled when they perceived that 
others were coming to the rescue of theifr victim. Upon reach- 
ing the spot where the encounter between the dacoits and the 
young Rajpoot bad taken place, his fair rescuer found him lying 
on the ground weltering in his blood, and desperately wounded. 
He had been cut down by a sabre stroke, and the wound pre- 
sented a most ominous aspect of fatality. The brave Rajpootni 
instantly perceived that it was her late deliverer who was lying 
senseless before her. She ilid notrend the air with her shrieks, 
but calmly tore a strip from the turban of one of her attendants, 
bandaged the wound tightly in order to stanch the blood, then 
desired that Ujo Rahtore should be lifted into a palankeen, 
which had fortunately been ordered to await her commands at 
the skirls of tho jungle, and immediately borne to the house of 
her lather. When, on the arrival of the party at the Harass 
abode, he was taken from the palankeen, the old warrior dis- 
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covered that his wounded guest was the head of that cimn with 
whom his family had been so long at strife. Though this waa 
a galling discovery^ H did not preclude the generous offices of 
hospitality. These were rigidly performed, yet the rancour 
which gnawed at the vitals of the Hara chief did not for one 
moment abate. 

The young Rahtoro was tended with the most careful atten- 
tion, until ho was in a condition to be conveyed to his own 
dwelling. During the short period of bis confinement under 
the roof of his family foe, he had found an opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told her that he 
had long atiompted to smother it, on account of the enmity 
mutually subsisting between their houses, but had found it im- 
possible to do so. This was neither an unexpected nor unwel- 
come avowal. His young and beautiful nurse-for the daughter 
of the Hara chief had anxiously attended upon him— heard him, 
therefore, without surprise, but not without pleasure, and before 
he quitted her parent’s roof, their vows of eternal attachment 
had been reciprocally plighted. 

Although his wound had been desperate, he was not long in 
recovering, and when sufilciently strong to appear abroad, he 
made overtures to the hereditary foe of his family to bestow the 
hand of his daughter upon him. The old man was roused to 
the most ferocious indignation at a proposal which he considercMl 
so derogatory to the pride of his house, bound as he was by the 
stern obligation of hereditary enmity to maintain the feud so 
long existing between it and that of the |lahtore. He oonie- 
quenlly rejected the proposal in terms of the harshest severity, 
at the same time reproaching the young warrior who bad so 
frankly solicited an alliance with his family, with a breach of 
honour in having seduced the affections of bis child, at a mo- 
ment too when he was on the point of death under her father’s 
roof, and receiving all the kind offices of a scrupulous hospi- 
tality. This accusation was repudiated with the wild indigna- 
tion and keen sensibility of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited 
Rajpoot, and thus the breach was irremediably widened. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, accused his 
child of having conspired against him. His menaces were loud 
and bitter. Her haughty spirit was roused ; her oouutenanca 
was calm and her tongue mute, but the blood rushed to her. 
heart with a momentum that agitated every fibre within, though 
all without appeared serene and undisturbed. 

On the following morning the old man visited his daughter; 
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there was tomewhat loss of aa{>eritj in his manner than on tho 
previous day. 

** Forget him, girl/' he er^d A^rnly ; '' his shadow never can 
darken this portal as a, member of our house. As he has eaten 
my salt, the Hhra is aptneased/but the fend is not extinguished, 
and my withering hate must fall like a blight upon him still. 
We are under a bond of eternal emuity. 

** The saviour d'f my life/* replied the daughter in a tone of 
calm, Measured energy, indicating an unaUerable resolve, ''has a 
claim to my gratitude, and that claim canonly be justly rendered 
by ^Ving what he most covets, especially since it is the boon 
whichT would the most willingly bestow upon him. He won 
my afTectior when he won my admiration, and my esteem has 
since been added to both. His soul is as gentle in the areka 
grove as it is mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skulks 
or the lion prowls. It melts as sweetly at the sound of the 
sittar as it nobly swells at the blast of the war trump. — My 
love is irrevocable. I may not be ungrateful, father; 'tis the 
vice of contemptible souls.*' 

He saved your life and you have in return saved his ; thus the 
obligations of gratitude are annulled. 

Her heart rose to her very throat as the Hara retired, and 
her determination increased in proportion as her feelings were 
suppressed. She from this moment sought an opportunity to 
burst the bonds of restraint, and escape from a tyranny which 
had become in the highest degree rejAilsive to her energetic 
soul. She passed several da^ s in the silence of her chamber, 
from which she seldom stirred, and the result was a resolution 
to thwart the tyranuy of her parent's vindictive refusal, by fly- 
ing to the arms of the man in whom she discovered a kindred 
spirit, and knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly ger- 
mane with her own. She accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter rescuing a 
fawn from the claws of a tiger. He readily understood the 
allusion, and returned to her a communication in a similar 
hieroglyphical form, exhibiting the same hunter with the fawn 
nestled in his bosom, and a dove flying over it, to denote tho 
speed with which he was preparing to execute her wishes. 
Several other communications, and of a like kind, passed be- 
tween the lovers, until there was a mutual understanding as to 
the eeurse each should pursue . — Oriental Annual. 

t 

( To be continued,) 
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In the Calcutta Journal of the 29th of Februai^, 1820, there 
appeared a letter from Lieut. John Smith of the Madras Caval- 
ry, pointing out, that, the mode in which the troops were paid 
at Nagpoorand Hyderabad occasioned considerable loss to them 
in the exchange of the rupee. The autl^or sent his name, fpi? 
the information of government, if it should be asked for, and it 
was given up at their request; the evil was remedied, and the 
utility of free discussion proved by this very act. However, the 
parties who had profited by the former state of things, no doubt 
were displeased with the Journalist for exposing it to t^e go- 
vernment. 

The Journal published a short letter from Em ulus saying, that 
in the Indian army, merit had little to do with promotion, and 
that whoever had interest might be sure of getting an appoint- 
ment on the staff. Mr. Buckingham’s own sentiments were so 
very opposite to those of his correspondent, that on the very 
day following, he wrote a long editorial article to shew that 
P^mulus was wrong. The government wtis sick and wearied 
of its private correspondence with Mr. Buckingham, which al- 
most always terminated to their own disadvantage, by shewing 
them to be in the wrong; and, therefore, it determined to proceed 
by law against all offences that should, in future, be committed 
against them by Mr. Bi|,ckingham ; accordingly, Mr. Spankie 
commenced a legal prosecution ; but some of Mr. Buckingham’s 
friends obtained access y) the government and convinced Lord 
Hastings that Mr. B. had no participation in the sentiments of 
the writer, but gave them as the mere opinions of a correspond- 
ent, from whom he himself entirely differed, and that therefore 
it would not be wise to pursue the prosecutiou to a close. A 
correspondence followed, which ended in Mr. B. not opposing 
the rule for an information being filed against him in court, and 
expressing his regret at the publication of the letter and in the 
withdrawing the prosecution. 

About this period, another letter, headed '' Military Mono- 
poly,” and disclosing some unfair transactions in the sale of offi- 
cers houses at military stations, also attracted the notice of go- 
vernment ; they asked for the name of the writer, which| was 
given up according to his own request ; it was Lieut. Fell of the 
10th regiment. The matter was inquired into and the grievance 
redressed: furnishing another striking propf of the utility of 
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such discussions through the press. The Journal of the lOllV 
July inserted a letter from the Western provinces dated tho 
10th June, 1821 and signed; a churchman and the friend of a 
lady on her death-bed,, saying, It is asserted, (but I conceive 
erroneously,) that the chaplains have received orders from tho 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta not to make themselves amenable to- 
any military or other focal authorities.'^ It would appear, 
therefore, to bo highly expedient that no military chaplain 
should have the option of quitting the duties ofhis station, from 
any misplaced power vested ia him by the Lord Bishop, unless 
he can also obtain the express written permission of tho local 
authorities on th^e spot to do so ; and, provided in all such cases 
the season is healthy, and no one is dangerously ill, and that he 
shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday follow- 
ing, that divine service may never be omitted in consequence rf 
such requisition." At the instance of Bishop Middleton himself, 
the government demanded the name of the writer, as the matter 
appeared to contain insinuations extremely disrespcctfal to the 
public character of the Lord Bishop. Mr. B. replied, that the 
author of the letter was unknown to him that he published 
the letter in question under a conviction that a temperate ami 
moderate discussion of the inconveniences likely to arise from 
a want of local control, in certain points, over military chaplains^ 
might be productive of public benefit, without infringingon the 
respect due to the public character of the Lord Bishop. Tfio 
chief secretary of the government replied, It is a gross prosti- 
tution of terms to represent as a tern pens le and moderalu dis- 
cussion, an anonymous insinuation of an individual, involving at 
the same time an insinuated charge, nAt the less ofTensive lor 
being hypothetically put, that his superior might iiavc counte- 
nanced the delinquency. It would be with undissemblcd regret 
tfrat the Governor-General in council should find Iiimself con- 
strained to exercise the chastening power vested in liim ; never- 
theless, he will not shrink from its exertion, where he may be 
conscientiously satisGed that the preservation of decency ana 
the comfort of society require it to be applied. I am thence. 
Sir, instructed to give you this intimation : — Should govern- 
ment perceive that you persevere in acting on the principle 
wllich you have now asserted, there will be no previous discus- 
sion of any case in which you may be judged to have violated 
the laws of moral candour and essential justice, which are 
equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You 
will at once be apprised Chat your license to reside in India is 
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annulled, and yon will be required to furnish security fo^ your 
qciilling- the country by the earliest opportunity/’ The com- 
niiinication of this determi nation, gave Afr. B. so much concern, 
that he began to form serious intentions of relinquishing his 
occiifiation altogether, for he could scarcely perceive the pos- 
sibility of a newspaper, being conducted on any pnnciples that 
could ensure Its escape from danger, if such harsh consirudtoiis 
were to be put on very harmless paragraphs, or such taws as 
those of * moral candour and essential justice,’ about which, 
since they were undefined, no two men could agree, were to be 
made his rule of action ; therefore he remained above a month 
in deliberation on the subject before he sent his final reply ; in 
which he said, If the laws of my country areHo be my guide, 
1 shall bow to the decisions of its tribunal with all due respect; 
if the written and defined restrictions, issued on the removal of 
tlio censorship, be made my rule of action, I will endeavour as 
failhfully to adhere to them : even if the censorship be restored, 1 
shall still acquiesce in the common submission exacted from all 
by a power which, whether legally or illegally exercised, no 
individual like myself could hope successfully to resist. But if 
so severe a punishment as banishment and ruin is to be in/licted 
on a supposed violation of the laws of moral candour and essen- 
tial juslice, of which 1 know not where tp look for any definiio 
standard, I fear that my best determinations will be of no avail — 
iny path will be so beset with danger that 1 know of no way in 
which I can escape tllb risk Of such supposed violations, when 
those who are at once to be both judges of the law and the fact, 
may at the same moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentence, and carry it jnto execution, except by relinquishing 
entirely an occupation thus environed with perils, from which 
no human prudence can ensure an escape/’ This correspond- 
ence was the longest which ever passed between the Indian 
government and Mr. Buckingham; the government represented 
this case as one of peculiar impropriety, and censured him With 
extreme severity — threatened to banish him suddenly ! Surely 
this was not for fear that the natives ^would rise en masse when 
tlicy saw a Christian lady dying without the aid of a clergyman. 
Abuses fn our courts, camps, and cutcherries, may require to be 
tabooed, but the exposure of clerical non-residence will not 
alarm the timid Hindoos or the licrce Moslems. 

Colonel Robison of the Kin 24th regiment, a gallant and 
dashing ofiicer, inserted some letters in the Calcutta papers 
under the nomme de guerre of Sam Sobersides— be expressed 
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his opinion that the dinners, concerts, balls, and other entertain- 
ments at Calcutta were ill conducted; and undertook to show 
that many improvements in this respect mig'ht be safely intro- 
duced. In a rival paper, * Parenthesis,’ contended very strongly 
thatrSam was guilty of great disrespect to government, in pass- 
ing these strictures on the public entertainments, contending 
thfit as they were chiefly conducted by the members of the go- 
vernment, as the leading individuals in society, any attack on the 
perfection of the entertainments was an attack upon the direc- 
tors of them also. Sam replied, saying, '' I also declare with the 
utmost sincerity, that to attack, injure, or under-rate the govern* 
ment is and has been foreign to my thoughts ; that I am known 
personally to all its members; and that I have a great respect 
for them individually. But 1 think it no ways inconsistent with 
my respect for them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble in- 
dividual can hope to do, the public attention to any matter 
of abuse, inconvenience, or subject of complaint, which it is al- 
ways in Uie power of the public to redress or get redressed ; and 
if 1 saw things going on wrong in the family of my own father, 
1 would cry out and expose them to him. But, if no wrongs are 
to be redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except 
those which go through secretaries and public officers, to govern- 
ment, none will be redressed or listened to, but those whom they 
favour ; and the influence of their favour (as that of their dis- 
pleasure) extends farther than the government can be aware of ; 
some striking examples of which, will sopn be brought to notice 
by their fearless correspondent, Sam Sobersides”. The six se- 
cretaries of state confederated themselves together to prosecute 
this harmless paragraph; they combined their purses and their 
more powerful influence, and thus arrayed these chief ministers 
of the supreme government in India had the extreme folly to take 
part in such a controversy and to prosecute such an article as a 
false, wicked, scandalous, and malicious libel, against all the se- 
cretaries to government in India. All the authority of the go- 
vernment was arrayed against Mr. Buckingham. It is, however, 
rumoured that the conspirators applied to Lord Hastings for him 
to make common cause wKh them, and to have their case carried 
on by the government, and that he refused to partake in their in- 
famous conspiracy against an individual, however troublesome 
and obnoxious he might be to the despotic authorities of India. 
Mr. Buckingham preferred a legal process to an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, but the <^ds were so immense that he scarcely dared 
venture to hope for protection. Then the Grand /ury was com- 
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posed almost exclusively of servants of the East India Company ; 
and tbe Petit Jury was composed wholly of British-born 8obJ«efs> 
whose residence in India was at tbe will and pleasure of the 
company. Such juries must naturally incline towards the wilt 
of the company. At Madras^ Sir O; Barlow had sent away two 
grand-jurors and three petty jurymen for their conduct during 
some trials in which he interested himself; these most revered 
instruments of British justice would not submit to bts dlctaiii>n> 
and therefore he called them perjured factions. The indictment 
against Mr. Buckingham was found in Nov. 1821. In December, 
some discussion arose in the Calcti/fayourna/.asto whether the 
article prosecuted as libels was really such or not. To prevent 
any further discussion on that subject the govemmetif flied a cri- 
minal information against Mr. Buckingham. Bpankie con- 
ducted the prosecution and Cutlar P'ergusson was the leading 
coilhsei for the defendant. Chief Justice Eastsaid^ The govcrh’^ 
merit of the country^ with the advice and sanction of the autho- 
rities at home, has established the liberty of the press ; and I 
conceive that a free press, or the liberty of publication withont a 
previous censorship, is calculated to produce much good.^^ This 
information was not carried to judgment; the gttvornment 
dropped it. in January, 1822, the counsel of tbe six united se- 
cretaries was heard and replied to ; the Judge summed up tlie 
case, and, the jury without retiring from their box, or hesi- 
tating one moment, returned an unanimous verdict of acquittak 
The conspirators had taken up their ground upon a point which 
was absolutely untenable; their rage rendered them fools; 
they became the bntt of universal censure and ridicule. 

Dr. Jamieson was well known as i writer in tbe John Bull 
newspaper, the rival of t^e Calcutta Journal s he held no less 
than six different appointments, each of which was sufficient to 
occupy the whole time and attention of any one man; in Aug., 
1822; however, the government conferred upon him a7lh office 
as an additional reward for his official and extra-official services, 
appointing him superinteiidant of the school for native doctors. 
Mr. Buckingham wrote an article in his Journal shewing, that, 
even admitting Dr. Jamieson to be the Aiost clever and tho most 
meritorious man in the world, still, as he could not by any pro- 
cess, expand 2t hours into 48, the mere impossibility for him to 
command sufficient time to perform the duties of his new office, 
without neglecting those of his old ones, ought to be deemed a 
valid objection againsb his being confirmed in it. As usual, 
with the vermin who swarm about government-house, Jamie- 
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SOD flew to Lord Hastings and entreated him to banish Buck* 
iDghani; that was the unirersal remedy prescribed by every 
state quack; the sovereign balm for every smart; the one in- 
fallible nostrum for securing the tranquillity of every sinecu- 
rist, non-resident, and pluralist in India. Jamieson represented 
that Buckingham had set himself up as a Censor of the govern- 
ment^ and had dared to comment on an appointment which the 
government had made. Lord Hastings replied, that he had 
made up his mind never to send any individual out of the coun- 
try, vrithoQta previous trial, whatever might be the nature of 
his offence ; therefore, he recommended the doctor to proceed 
by trial at law, or, if the matter were only one of controversy, 
as to his fitness for office, or capacity to find time for its duties, 
and the press was as open to defend himself as to raise the ob- 
jections to his appointment to reply to the Journalists. Thus 
disappointed of the aid he wished for, from the Governor- 
General, the doctor sent his friend. Dr. Gordon, to Bucking- 
ham, with a formal message, saying, that, as he had applied 
to the strong arm of powder, he was not justified in demanding 
personal satisfaction ; but, that he demanded a written pledge 
that Mr. B. would never, on any future occasion, mention either 
his name, his office, or his duties, for the purpose of comment- 
ing on them, in any way whatever, or else personal satisfaction. 
Buckingham declined either to pledge or to fight the pluralist 
doctor; but, some hours after he had declined the infamous 
challenge, he had a conference with several friends on the sub- 
ject, and they most injudiciously advised that the highly military 
state of society in India rendered it necessary that he should 
fight. No man can hol(Fthe practice^of duelling in less esteem 
than Mr, Buckingham does, yet, in compliance to the wishes of 
his friends, he gave up his own desire for peace ; on the follow- 
ing morning two shots were exchanged on either side ; Major 
Swiney prevented any further proceedings. 

About this period, Mr. Buckingham first announced his in- 
tention to dispose of a portion of the Calcutta Journal in shares, 
so as to give the property greater stability, by associating in 
its proprietorship gentlemen of character and property belong- 
ing to all the higher branches of the community^ The dead 
Stock was worlh 20,000/. ; but the profit of the concern was 
7,000/. a year; hence the stock and good-will of the Journal 
was valued at 40,000/. ; for, at that rate, it would yield 20 per 
cent, per annum ; but the gratuitous sfipply of the Journal to 
shareholdei’s, and other advantages proj>osed, would give them 
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about 35 per cent, per annum on the money they inveftted in the 
purchase of a share. The \|rhole concern was divided into 400 
shares of lOOf. each. In six months one-sixth of the paper was 
thus sold to 70 persons ipr 7000|. The concern w'as most pros- 
perous, and it yielded large profits, in which the shareholders 
fully participated in^ two half-yearly payments, when they 
realized the fpll amount of the promised dividends. The sta- 
bility thus given to the Journal, naturally made it become an 
object of still greater hatred than ever to those who sa^ in its 
increased stability, the assurance that it would still continue to 
increase in power and in infiuence. 

Mr. B. having advertised the publication of his Travels in 
Palestine, Mr. W. J. Banhes> member for Cambridge, repre- 
sented that Mr. Buckingham was a person wholly incapable of 
writing a book, and that he bad stolen the materials from Mr. 
Bankes. Mr. Buckingham prosecuted the calumniator, and aftei 
a trial which lasted three years, and cost Mr. Bankes G,000{, and 
Mr. Buckingham 2,000Z., the jury returned a verdict that 
Bankes was guilty of a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, and 
condemned him to pay damages of GOOZ., with costs. Thf Rey. 
Dr. Bryce was the proprietor and editor of the Indian John 
Bull newspaper; under the signature of a Friend of Mr. Bankes 
he commenced a series of letters against his own rival, repeat- 
ing the calumnies of the Cantab. He said, The phenomenon 
of a journalist venting his sentiments, without the aid of a 
Censor, is but new in InSia ; and it was manifest, that in this 
country, such a man might prove the source of incalculable evil. 
In looking around me, 1 beheld the evils that might be fearedn 
actually occurring. 1 sa4v them insinuating themselves into 
the very strong hold of our power, i^d possibly paving the 
way for an event which the enemies of this power have at- 
tempted in vain. Entertaining these views, the conductor of 
such a press became, in my eyes, a public enemy, and resting 
his power as he did, as well upon his character as on his prin- 
ciples, his reputation became a fair and legitimate object of 
attack, and its overthrow a subject of honest triumph to every 
lover of his country.’^ 

In April, 1822, the Journal was re-publishing Sir John 
Malcolm's Report on the State of Malwa the government 
wrote desiring that it should not be proceeded with, and ac- 
cordingly it was discontinued. In August, Dr. Grant of the 
company's own service, inserted in his India Gasette, a letter, 
which appearing to the Governor-General to be insulting, and 
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of a doficription hig^lily io the feelinirs of hts Majesty, 

the King: of Oude, Mr. was desired not to repeat 

it in his journal, and he with the goTerti mentis desire. 

Io l\lay, 1822, Sam Bohersides was in the Deccan, and ander 
tho name of A Military Friend, neither a Mull nor a Gult^’ 
another of his tetters appeared in the Journal, lauding* the 
ejects of the Journal on the good government of India, and 
cpommenting on the rank conferred by native princes upon Bri- 
thh ^o4|cers« The government demanded the author of the 
letter! Mr. B. replied that he confidentially possessed it, but 
wished rather that the author himself should commuoiOate it 
to the government, aad that he had no doubt he would most 
cheerfully do so, from his having publicly stated his vOadlness 
to give proofs of his assertions, if need^. Tlie government 
insisted that Mr. B. should instantly name the author. Coldhcl 
Robison bad publicly authorised that step, therefore Mr. 
Uuckingliam gave up his name to the government. The go- 
vernmctit marched the Colonel and his regiment about India 
until their hearts wete broken by fatigue; in ill health and in 
the burning heat of the aeasoa, be was driven from his station, 
in the heart of* the country, and forced to march to Bombay ; 
from thence he was ultimately ordered home. By this hard 
treatment his health and spirits together were so entirely 
destroyed, that when entering the British Channel he died a 
martyr to his ardent attachment tp liberty of the press ia 
India ; a victim to the malice of the company's servants, tho.se 
natural enemies to every species of liberty or discussion. The 
body of the veteran Was oommitted to the deep off the 
Land's End. 

In France the will of tbn king, in whatever way it was ex- 
pressed, the law of the land ; and, in Calcutta, there was a 
similar assumption of p»>wer on the part of the company and 
the slaves of the company, who edited the Indian newspapers. 
They contended ihattheCompimy's circular to the editors of news- 
papers was the law of the press, that it had the force of law and 
was binding in law. BHckingham’s free-born sonl spurned the 
idea of any mere proclamation being law; he fully admitted 
that the company was empowered by law to banish any Eu- 
ropean whatever from India, and, therefore, could substitute 
will for law ; but he knew that the law courts were not so de- 
graded as to have been reduced to be the mere executioners of 
the will of a base tyrant, in whatever way he might be pleased 
to wliisper or to proclaim that will ; he knew that the company 
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eouU propose lews to the people ae<l4o the crowq, but tiiet it 
rested with the Ring's jiHlges> in open eouft> to reject or re6fi8«> 
ler those projects^ end that the law courts enforced only the 
registered Jaws» leaving'^ to the company itself the obnoxious 
task of executkig its own mere will, in destroying innoOent per- 
sons, whose virtues were a reproach to a vieious system of go- 
vernment, and inimical to the; existence of any such corporation 
as the company. On^ the 6th of September 1822, the company 
interposed its own irresistible argument of brute force and closed 
the discussion^ sayiog>-^^' Whether the Act of the British legist* 
lature, or the opinion of an individual shall be predominant 
is now at issue. It is thence, imperati V6ly> the duty of the local 
government to put the subject at rest. The long-tried forbear- 
ance of the Governor-General in council, will fully prove they 
cfxtreme reluctance with which he adqipts a measure of harsh- 
ness ; and even now his Excellency in council is pleaNed fo give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You are now^flaally 
apprised, that if you shall again venture to impeach the, validi- 
of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power tested 
by it, in the chief authority here, or shall treat wjlth disregard 
any official injunction, pastor future, from governments whether 
communicated in terms of command, or iir the gentle language 
of intimidation, your license will bo immediately cancelled^ and 
you will be ordered to depart forthwith from India." Mr. 
Buckingham replied, |hat his Lordship in council would never 
more be troubled with his dissertations upon the liberty 
of the press in India-—'' a question nA>w so entirely set at rest," 
In January, 1823, Lord Hastings embarked for Europe, leaving 
an interregnum until the arrival of Lord Amherst. Mr. John 
Adam, whose father aqd brother were for a long series of years 
solicitors of the company in London, bad been Censor of the 
press in Bengal, and feeing in counciU naturally enough, he be- 
came the leader of the opposition to Lord Hastings, wish-for free 
publication ; he was so violent thathe had b^n heard to declare, 
that if he possessed the reins of power but fpr a single day^ ho 
would use it to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country. His 
chere ami had publicly declared, at a Town Hall conversazione, 
that within six weeks after the departure of Lord Hastings, Mr. 
Buckingham should be transmitted. Mr« Adam being the senior 
member of the council became, for the time, the Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, or loc^m tenens, until the actually appointed Go- 
vernor should arrive. In common with the whole community 

2 R 
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Bnckin^ham naiiirally felt H ^ his duty to exercisa even 
more than usual caution, in the absence of a proper and respon- 
sible Governor. Indeed, Dr Bryce and the other rival apd op- 
nent journalists, who Buckingham had outstripped in the race 
for public favour, rancorously taur^ted him form his caution, and 
inveterately reviled him for hjs circumspection-^they accused 
him of shrinking from his duty, and often said of him,-«' 

^ High-reaching Buckingham grotts drcunispeet.” 

Howevefi ^ith all his circumspection, he was unable lo escape 
'the doom which had long before been pronounced upon bim^ In 
the short period of Mr. Adams’s interregnum, he took great care 
to reward handsomely those jpersons who had been most active 
and most violent in their opposition to the freedom of the press 
fn India. Among other most inappropriate appointments, on 
the 7th of Feb., 1B23, he conferred the situation of Clerk of the 
Committee for supplying the govermnentoffioes with stationery,, 
upon the Rev. James Bryce, D. D., and Moderator of the Kirk 
Session ! The place was worth 700f. a year. The appointment 
was reprobated by every body, and Air. Buckingham ridiculed 
it in a very proper manner, and with the greatest possible good 
humour. The appoiniment itself must have caused the doctor 
lo feel the hhish of shame, and thd gazetted exposure of it must 
have added to the sting of hix own guilt ; but the journalist’s 
critique was but as the rejection of* the doctor’s ovin thouglits 
on the occasion. The day after, the go J^erii merit informed Mr. 
Buckingham that, ** referring to the editorial remarks, and to 
the communications oflicially made to him, on form r occasions, 
he had forfeited his claiuj to the counleiKioce and ji)rofection of 
the supreme government ; that hi.s license declared to be 
void after the 15th of April, and if he was found in the £a&t In- 
dies, afler that date, he would be forthwith bent to the United 
Kingdom, 

Mr. fiuckingham had been aiv^cnt from England ten years ; 
liis wife had recently ^arrived in Calcutta, and they had JUst 
completed their domestic establishment with great care, for the 
receplioU of their cbildred, who were expected out. This esta- 
bTfshment was abruptly broken up. and a large sacrifice 6f pro- 
pe|l(y ^as suffered on that account alcnie. Tlie short time 
allowed for Mr. B.’s stay did not enable him to wind up his 
c. (fairs and settle his accounts, for the greater number of the 
subscribers,, who were indebted to him'*were resident in the 
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interior of the country. Tfa^ remouml of, Mr. BuckinjrhuiiyovfB 
personal superiHteii<il^66^ mawasyde- 

sti^yed It, for W was the |>6W6r which set to work, an im- 
mense and very Complicated system of machinery. He was the 
soqI, the life of the jfonrnaf^ and the employer of the composi- 
tors, pressmen, distHbuto^Sy &c. Add to all this, hlf. Biickin^^- 
ham was then Standing in the SupreiM Court as a plaiotilT 
seeking repai^Uod for the tryorlfous Tibels on his character, 
>vhicli this same Dr. Bryce had wntten and published, in the 
John Bull newspaper. However, the mandate was irresistible, 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham were obliged to quit 
India immediately. 

A thrill of horror ran throughout all India ; every Briton 
felt himself trembling on the Crumbling verge of a Chasm, 
which had suddenly yawned itself open at his feet. People 
1o*oked at each other with amazements There was an universal 
feeling of instability and of insecurity. The shoclc was that 
of a great political earthquake : a house was no longer re- 
garded as a castle, — it was forsaken and looked' upon as a 
trap,-^ tomb, destructive according to its size. The ground 
ofl which a man stood was looked upon as pregnant with 
destruction even rocks were avoided, lest they should roll 
over and crush those who. In convulsions, would have laid 
hold of them for safety. We felt a worthless and vindictivo 
woman was armed with more than sovoreign power over us ; that 
she was invested with the arbitrary and irresponsible power of 
banishing whoever displeased her. 

After Mr. Buckingham had been sent away, his case 
against Dr. Bryoo was^tried at the King’s Supreme Court, 
and Sir Francis Macnaghten declared from the bench that 
the libels were most malicious ; that he could not speak of them 
without horror. He said let the plaintiff have a thousand 
rupees damages and costs. Yet, the company continued to 
patronise Dr. Bryce, and to assist him in amassing a for^ 
tune. However, the apj:H>intmeDt with which Mr. Adam* 
or rather Mrs. Lushington had rewarded the doctor, was loo 
gross a vioJation of public decency to be tolerated in any 
atmosphere, less fetid and corrupt than that of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and it was annulled even by the Direeldrs 
of Leadenball — ^gentlemen who are not vm*y pure in matters of 
patronage. 
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Emgineere,-^61. The oiBcers.of engfineers of the three pre- 
sidencies’ with the cost of the corps from 1813 to 1830, were 
as follows:?— 
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44 

80 
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p 
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662, The pioneers ha%'e, with the sappers and miners, re- 
cently been transferred to the management of the engineers at 
Bombay, and called the engineer corpSw At Madras and Ben- 
gal, one-half of the pioneers have been converted into sappers 
and miners, under the exclusive command of engineer officers. 

663, The number of Euro, commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, and also of native commissioned and iion-commisi^ioned 
officers and privates belonging to the engineers and pioneers of 
India, will be seen on an inspection of the Return in Appendix 
( A.), No. 2, and of thos^ belonging to a particular presidency, 
in the separate return for each year, from which the preceding 
tables have been constructed. 

664, Particular returns have been prepared, illustrating the 
organis^ation of the corps of engineers, pioneers, and sappers and 
miners, at each presidency ; and the several items of charge in» 
cident to a corps of sappers and miners at the Bengal presi- 
dency may be ascertained by another return. 
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665* The engrineers of India consist of three battalions in 
Beng^al^ two at Bfadras^ aid two at Bombay. There are 20 offi- 
cers to each battalion and eonsfquently sli- 

des. Lleut.-Colonel Baker is of opinion t^at four battalions 
of eng^ineers are requited for Bengal. 

667. Lieut.-Col66el De Havilland is of opinion tbM tbe en- 
gineer department is too much neglected^ and be has suggested 
the remedies which appear to him to be calculated to pulpit 
upon an efficient footing. He thinks that the engineers are in 
want of a body of soldiers under their immediate command/' 
and that the pioneers should not be commanded by a subordi- 
nate officer of engineers. Officers of engineers have> in his 
opinion^ a preferable claim to employment at home, alluding 
probably to the seminary at Afjidiscombe and the company’s 
dep5t at Chatham. He has given an account of the revenue 
an8 irrigation department of the Madras presidency, whiisb is 
under the superintendence of engineer officers. 

668. Major Nutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of the engi- 
neers, in point of numbers, for the duties of superiotendenoe 
which devolve upon them. 

660. Sir J. Malcolm states, that the engineer department has 
always had a just '' reputation in India; but of late years, since 
the government at home have paid such attention to youth sent 
out to their different establishments in India, rendering appoint* 
ments to that branch the prizes of the seminary of Addiscombe, 
and giving them, sub^quent to their obtaining those prizes 
every advantage they could derive from tbe instructions of Col. 
Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer dep5t at Chatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, tO be 
fully equal to that in th^ British army/' 

670. The engineers have recently been put in charge of the 
whole building department, including what is termed in India 
the barrack department, that is, the superintendence of tbe buil- 
ding and repairs of barracks. 

671. BirU. Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most 

necessary and useful branches, and thinks that it might be in* 
creased. * 

672. Major Wilson recommends the formation of an establish- 
ment of pioneers and artifleers to be attached to each regiment. 

673. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that engineers should be ''only 
employed on works requiring scientific knowledge ; and that 
common repairs, and eweri llie erection of ordinary buildings of 
limited costs, may be made over to the heads of departments." 
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Artillery. — 671. The amoi|nt of artillery ^ployed at the 
three presideheie^^ and at St. ttelena^ and the cost of the same, 
with the exception of the lacier^ the military charge of which 
are blended in a total, wi^re, from 1813 to 1B30, as follows r 
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676. The proportion of European and Native horse and foot 
artillery maintained in India, and also of ordnance drivers and 
European warrant officers, in each of the years from 1813 to 
1830, and the charge of the same, will appear upon an inspec- 
tion of the two Tables in Appendix (A.,) Nos. *2 and 3, in whirh 
also the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
are distinguished. Similar information in regard to each par- 
ticafcar presidency, .and St. Helena, may be obtained by con- 
sulting the separate Tables for each*^ year, from which the 
preceding Table has been conslnicied. 

076. Particular returns are given, illustrating the organization 
fif a brigade of horse and hattaiion of foot artillery, European 
and Native, at each presidency; and the several items of charge 
incident to each description! of force may be ascertained hy 
consul dug other returns. 

677. The particulars Vela ling to the artillery of the Indian 
service may be conveniently arranged in reference to what the 
witnesses have slated respecting its numbers and efficiency 
generally ; the mode in which it is recruited and officered, and 
the young’ officers qualified for the discharge of their duties ; the 
policy or otherwi^’e of employing nafivestin the artiy^y, and of 
vibstitiidng horses for bullocks in the foot artillery ; the forma- 
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Won of troops and companio 3 ofartillery, the guos allacbedi 
to them, together witji^^hatw stated respecting ordnance aii4 
g un-carriages, and. the of gunpowder. 

678. Colonel Sal mend states, that the number of artillery, 

according to the last returns, at the three presidencies, distin- 
guishing horse from foot, were, in Bengal (July, 1830,) horse 
1,021, foot 2,109 ; in Madras (J[uly, 1831,) horse 506 , footl ^ 450 ; 
and in Bombay (January 1^1), hprse foot 4,598; 

making a total of 6, 645i " ^ 

679. Lieut.-Coi. Hopkinsnp remarks: ''With regard to the 
European artillery, 1 can imagine no eorps better equipped In 
every respect, especially t lie horse artillery, since its formation 
in 1804, and at the time 1 left it in 18j28L^* 

680. Sir J. Malcolm, speaking generally of the European ar- 
tillery, remarks : As far as m> military knowledge renders me 
capable of judging, there cannot be a more efficient body ofar** 
tillery in any service/’ Col. rerminglon thinks '' the foot ar- 
tillery to be very deficient in iu field establishments;” statas 
that ” the men are perfectly eflicient for all purposes.” 

681. Lieut. -Col. AValson says, ” 1 have served Hrequently 
with armies where large bodies of the artillery .have been afii- 
ployed ; 1 think it a most efficient corps in every respeci ; I 
think them equal to any artillery that possibly CQifld be kept up 
in India, as they are,” 

082 Col. Leighton Uiinks the artillery of Bombay, both £u- 
roj)ean and Native, to be efficient. 

688 The recruits for the European battalions are generally 
received from the ages ofeighteen to twenty-four. The artillery 
arc selected in England^; but uhen the recruits come oul 
for the infjinlry, if the artillery arc in want of, men, a aelectioo 
is made for them fron» tiie iiifantry recruits-. 

681. lUie native troops arc generally enlisted, and are for the 
most part recoin TieiidiHi by the native officers and men, who are 
much attache<l Ui ihe service. 

685. Cul. J. Liiuond think.'^ that Uie natives prefer the cavalry 
even to the artillery, especially the Mussulmans, of which it 
chiefly consists. The military order of iliudoos are, how- 
ever, partial to do duty with hordes. 

686. Col C. UopkinsQu recommends recruiting the Madras 

artillery from Bengal or Bombay. In 1803, it was customary to 
recruit the Lascars of the artillery in Bengal ; it was from them 
the Madras golunduu 3 &e were originally formed, as well as se- 
lections from the infantry, which accounts for the ori^i al ^t.ut- 
ness of that force. ^ 
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687* Col. Ximond 8t4tei« 4bal the corps df foloBdanze of 
Madras is composed of thersotis and leMtiooi of old natiira offi- 
cers attached to the service/’ and that it ''has answeted all 
the purposes contemplated^ and at a comparatively small ex- 
pense.” 

68^. Tb0 native horse artillery of Madras was farmed in 1804 
from Ihe cayalry gallopers* on a recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington, then Gen. Wellesley. 

Col* iheighton states that the recruits for the Bombay 
sumU^ are generally natives of Oude or Central India, and 
that iteyltave sufficient strength and stamina. 

600* Col. Pennington is of opinion that the artillery is at 
present very deffcient of officers ; he is an advocate for a num- 
ber of captains-lieutenant, in addition to the present esfab) is h- 
ment of officers for the company’s artillery, the officer bbiiig 
allowed to dzercise general command. 

601* Col. C. Hopkinson also thinks the existing establish- 
ment of artillery officers too low, and that it ought to ^ be in- 
creased to nearly double its present amount. 

692. Sir T. Pritzler states that the European foot artillery are 
deficient in officers’ because the native foot artillery and all the 
horse artillery aye officered from them, and all the commissaries 
of Stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few 
officers for the European foot artillery, which is the most va- 
luable arm, and required the greatest care. 

693. Col. Limoiid states that the commandant of artillery had 
the power of selecting officers for the horse artillery, and that 
his guide in making the appointments was grounded on a f>ro- 
per knowledge of artillery duty. Cbl. C. Hopkinson howevtM- 
states, that officers for the horse artillery are noyv selected by 
favour. When he was in command, he never had influence 
enough to get an officer appointed to the horse artillery. 

694. Sir J. Nicolls considers it necessary to have with the 
troo}>s possessing six guns, a captain and three subalterns, whic h 
admits of a subaltern officer being employed or detached into 
each brigade of gUDS,<^ and precisely the number with a com- 
pany of native foot artillery. 

695. SirT. Reyuell is of opinion that each troop of Native 
horse artillery of six pieces should have four European officer s 
to make allowances for those who may be away froip casualties. 
When serving in brigade, perhaps less might do; three pre- 
sent with the troop would be sufficient, and the same establish- 
ment of officers for a company of native foot having six pieces. 
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090. Lieut-C^U Watsan woilld pro{M>se tM^saoie numteir of 
officers to a corps of bofso artillerjr as to a battalioti of feoi ar- 
tillery. ' 

697* The officers of artillery obtain promotion in onto geneiFal 
line at each presidency. 

698. Rogardtngr the tuition of young men tfitead^ tUt the 
service. Col. I. Llimmd states, that after they havip re^iv^ in- 
struction at Addiscombe, their military education li folf^vi^d 
up in India. A dep6t of instniction was establisheil at the Ma- 
dras military head-quarters, which has progressively iinproi^ 
in accomplishing the ends contemplated at its foniiation. l^e 
artillery instructions issued by Col. Limond on its first estab- 
lishment, and a later compilation of the system are printed. 
(See ^Question 1229.) 

699. The young men generally join the artillery in India 
about the ages of seventeen or eighteen ; but sometimes earlier or 
later, according to the passing of their examinations at the 
academy, The above remarks are confirmed by the evidettce 
of Col. C. Hopkinson. 

700. Regarding the policy or otherwise of employing natives 
in the artillery. Col. Salmond is of opinion that the native ar- 
tillery ought to be disbanded, as equally unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. 

701 • Col. Pennington does not sec any danger in instructing 
natives in gunnery; ahd^from the excel ierioe of the artillery 
which had been trained in the service of Scindia and Holkar, 
he felt assured that native artillery were a most efficient body, 
equal to any force that could be opposed to them. Me adds, 

they wore persons traified to the native service. A part of 
the enemy c|ipilitrod at their guns were delivered over to me by 
Lord Lake ; we, at that time, had not forty men Europeans, and 
" we were selow that we wereeleven days in the trenches with- 
out. roNef^ and he transferred those men to me, and 1 had occa- 
sioii ta drill them a little; but when practised to all the busi- 
ness of loading and firing, they were as prompt and ready as 
any men. They did not at first know ilianoauvring ; but, with 
a little patience, I soon taught them mancauvring; they were 
foot dieii, but no men ever stood better to their guns than they 
did.*' He adds, '' i think, with regard to Europeans and na- 
tives, the more they are mixed the better ; for you may confide 
in a native artilleryman^ as much as you may in an European : 
there are no men in whom you may put more trust.*' 

702. Sir T. Pritzler says, that he always ** doubted the ren- 

East India and Cot. Mugazine, Vol. viii. No. 49, ]^ov. 2 S 
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dering^ native artillery efficientj and, if it were practicable/ 
the policy of bo doingp ; and be/therefore^ thinks that it ^onld be 
advisable gradually to discbntione the force ; a sadden i^uctioil 
ipi^ht be productive of bad elTeet. His opinion is formed both 
fteibi the ineflScieney of the niitives, as well as from motives of 
general policy ; and he« besides, thinks they do notpossess sufR-« 
debt physital strength to form elTectite ai1^llery« 

Dickson thinks that the whole of the artillery 
should consist of Europeans. . 

704. Sir £. Paget does not think the sepoy equal to the Eu- 
ropean, especially to the British soldier. The golundauze, or 
native foot artillery, however, are admirable troops, and have 
given repeated instances of bravery ; endless examples might 
be given of their standing to be cut down. 

706. Col. Pennington states, that the native branch of t^e 
artillery act as gunners, but never have shells given to them, 
because they cannot read and decipher the stamp upon a shell, 
and are, consequently, ignorant of its range. 

700. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that the gotundauzb are 
very efficient ; the Hindoos are partial to the service, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline and gun- 
nery. Some of the Madras native horse artillery have been 
under his command, and were in a most serviceable state. He 
does not think it impolitic to instruct the natives in gunnery, 
and is a strong advocate for so employing (hem. 

707. Col. J. Limond states, that the Artillery of the principal 
Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have done 
their duty thoroughly ; and that at Assaye and Madhlpore they 
Btood to their guns to the very last. ,^With Scindia at Assaye 
he believed there were some Europeans. 

708. Col. C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of 
gelundauze, though not actually employed, were found to be - 
efficient ; he is, however, unfavourable to natives being em- 
ployed generally in the artillery. 

709. Col. Leighton represents the native artillery as very 
good. The natives save Europeans from being detached in 
small parties ; and as tliey endure the climate better than the 
British, they are the means of a considerable preservation of life 
among the latter. 

710. In regard to the cattle and Aeld establishment of the fool 
artillery Col. Pennington is of opinion lhat the cattle are per- 
fectly inefficient, and that guns dragged by bullocks never can 
be brought into action ; he consequently proposes substituting 
horses 
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711. Col. C. Hopkiiatiiii* liowever, i^preseots thepow^r of 
tke Sering’apatam 1>allooki as astonishing ; and ho tblnka ihepi 
as efficient for the ariny as it is possible for animals to be. 

712. CqI. l 4 eigbton> while he thinks that a certaio mmhakdt 
bullocks should be kept up for tl:^ artillery, instead of dopekdihg 
on hired cattle, admits that a substitution of horses ieiliiM ^ 
bullocks is infinitely more desirable, thougli H Ufoniil andMlrt- 
edly add to the expense. 

713. Sir J. Malcolm states, that experience has prored 
bullocks to be equal to the service of the artillery, add that 
they are not so expensive as horses# or so difficult to be procured 
as mules.^’ 

714. Col. Hopkipson states, that the average march of the 
foot artillery, with its present cattle establishment, is about the 
same as that of the infantry, and that fifteen miles per diem can 
be easily accomplished on an average. 

715. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or company of 
artillery consists, and the guns with which it is supplied, the 
following information is aiTorded ; Col. C. Hopkinson states — 

We had eight guns, but we had 155 Europeans when I was 
in India.'' No howitzer was permanently attached. Six horses 
were attached to each gun, and 225 horses to each troop. 

713. "The troops of horse artillery have latterly been reduced 
from six to four guns, and the mules^ and horses of the 
foot artillery (at Bontbay) disposed of, and replaced by 
bullocks." 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and file, 102 
men and six guns per trpop at the advanced stations, and four 
only at bead quarters and Bangalore. 

710. The number of tumbrils to each gun depends on the na- 
ture and saze of the ordnance; for a six-pounder one only is 
required. 

710. As regards the field-guns of the foot artillery, they conr 
feist, according to Col. Hopkinson, of every description of light 
field-guns, twelve-pounders, six-pounders, five and a lialf-inoh 
howitzers, and four and two-fifths howitzers, but none of them 
were tonsidered attached to the corps ; they were in park, 
and called for when wanted. There was a park under the com 
missary, who had the general charge of the army ordnance. 
Wlien any of this ordnance was wanted, the commander in- 
cliief directed comrnunibaiion to be made to the commandant Of 
artillery, under whose orders the commissary is. 
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720. Brass guns for itie service ate idl east ia Cal- 
cutta, but the iron gnas - sRi^: .Eagland, as well as 

the sho^ and shells ; all the goO'^niages, also, are constructed 

iff.lndH.,. . , , i" 

Aq agency is establl^beil for the manufacture of gyin- 
carijn^fl ft eaph p^sidenW in tpdia, which is conducted by an 

artUlery oillcer, but not always, 

who u l^iiVeiy an ag^^ 

7i% ^fbugun-^carriage department, according to Col. Hod- 
kinspp^ was QP the best possible footing at Mfadras when he 
left India ; it has however been since changed. 

723. The gun-carriages are made of teak-wood almost en- 
tirely. The fellies of (he wheels made at Hydrabad are some- 
times made of babool, the Seringapatam onefi of teak : the very 
best are teak. The weight of a six-pounder gun and carriage 
is about 14 cwt. : with timber and ammunition in the boxes, 
abont a too. 

724. A re-organization of the gun-carriage and store depart- 
ments ** in all their parts, including the distribution of arsenals 
and dep6t, and of the different establishments connected with 
them,^' was made by Sir J. Malcolm at Bombay, ** after a com- 
plete personal investigation of the details of this branch of the 
service, and by the inspection of every establishment.^’ Sir John 
adds, In making this reform I wa»aided by the officers at the 
heads of the respective brandies of the department, and the re- 
sults will, i trust, be found to be the introduction of more 
prompt and efficient check, a aimplification of accounts and es- 
tablishments, together with a considerable reduction of expen- 
diture ; but that reduction will be stiK greater progressively 
than immediately.” 

725. There are three gunpowder establishments in India at 
present, one at each presidency, but not working now in conse- 
quen'o of the large quantity of powder manufactured during 
thq war. The local government generally calculated upon 
thyee years consumption ; but the stock sometimes depends upon 
the orders of governmenU 

72G. Col. C. llopkinson, who has frequently visited th€y;)ow- 
der manufactory at Madras, states that as far as he can judge 
it appeared to be in good working order, and to have every ne- 
cessary for such an establishment. 

J (To be continued,) % 





THE POLICY OF THE ^ONOiH>L¥ 

OF EATt iN BENOAii* 

The Ben^l goveininent annually pledges itietf to ^diipofie 
only of fl^od SpS}^t|ty otsalt; ai^ it is upon this asslira^«hf 
a limited Ihit^^esalt me^ants ^ulate tMf 
at the ia|^8 t^y aj^tlp^ 4 ,Wb 1 ^ Wld, Mtlalciitta, at iFi!^ 
i n each iqlnaritet of "the year. Yh 1817^- uiiiciet special p^^rs fifdili 
Enffland^ all the three governments in India proiectpd thpirOwtl 
tra^ ip saltiby ifaiposing a ptohibitory doty oh the Ti»|ionatidfi 
of salt ; each presidency caBs the salt of any other presidency 
or place foreign salt; in Bengal the duty is three rupees per 
majund. It vyas a favourite object with the Marquis of Hast- 
ings to effect a reduction in the price of salt, by gradually in- 
creasing the supply put up to sale at Calcutta ; but as the tax is 
left to be fixed by the competition of the bidders, the security 
of the year’s revenue necessarily induced the government still to 
keep the supply considerably below the presumed actual demand 
in the interior. 

In the year 1821, the Court of Directors called the attention 
of their government in Bengal to the want of success that had 
attended their efforts to render the revenue derived ftom salt 
dependant on an increase in the quantity of salt consumed ; 
and they expressed their hope *' that there would be a suffi- 
cient enlargemeut of sale to enable the goveriimeni to reatiKo 
an adequate amount of Yeveniie from this source, consistently 
with a redpetion of price, which, of course, would be gradual, 
but, finally large." However, the commissioners for the afKirs 
of India were of opinion^that the experiment to which the c6urt 
professed themselves to be favourable, could never have a fair 
trial until the amount of the tax should be fixed. The court 
agreed with the commission in thinking that thatax on salt 
which had been levied by means of competition and restricted 
supply, was excessive, and that the reduction of the tax would 
conduce greatly towards extending the consumpitjon of salt ; 
but both the company and the crown concuned in maintaioing 
a system which rendered it extremely difficult to enlarge tho 
supply of salt put up to sale, without occasioning such a de- 
pression in the tax as would occasion an inconvenient decreasd 
in the revenue of the current year. 

In the year 1822, at the Calcutta sates, the merchants en- 
larged their purchases/ and availed themselves of the long period 
of nearly eighteen months, which was allowed them to make 
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good ibeir fiaymeoU, aod tbe 

warehouses of itie ageaeiei^to utCablufa sub^monopoliea in tbe 
provincial markets. Tbe.MJtfold at the two first sales of 1822, 
veariiEed pdees which averaged five rupees the maund; but the 
subsequent sales felt eonsidefably below that rale, and theveby 
Ih0 purcAiiasers,. at^ Ite.. e^ sales,, were deterred from 
elearU^W^t t^r pute^aSes* for if they had entered iato 
eoit^ielitiob with tbisse who j^urchased salt at lower prices 
they mail have iuomrred an immediale loss* la order to iwmedy 
the evils which had resulted to all parties from the indieereet 
speculutioas of the salt morchaots, the Board of Salt proposed to 
the governmeiit, to grant a relnis^ion to tlie purchasers at the 
two first sales, regulating it by the prices procured at the 
auhseqaent sales of the year* which averaged about four rupees 
per maund, and allowing it in the form of a drawback, at the 
lime of the salt being taken away from the government ware- 
houses by the merchants. The government did not approve of 
the Board^s plan but directed that all the salt of 1822, whiidi re- 
mained uncleared, should revert to government, upon condition 
that the purchasers should pay one rupee tor every mauiidofsait 
whicli might thus be thrown back upon tbe liands of the go> 
Tern men t ; upon these terms the salt merchants transferred to 
the government 1,134,472 maunds of salt, and paid an equal 
amount of rupees into tbe treasury being 113,4471. Os. 
sterling. Subsequently the Boaid sold^ about two-thirds of this 
relinquished salt at the average price of about 428 rupees 
per one hundred maunds. In consequence of the delay which 
had occurred in clearing out salt for the supply of the 
interior, the prices were un usual ly^’^high, and the poorer 
classes were exposed to serious inconvenience. To re- 
medy this evil, the goveriunent determined to appropriate 
a portion of the penalty exacted from the salt merchants, by 
granting a premium of one rupee on every maund of salt which 
might be exported beyond l!x^ limits within a prescribed period 
of time. The amount of the premiums granted, under this ar- 
rangement, was 59,4^Bl.(>10s, sterling. Many of the merchants 
who entered into the original speculation were neafly ruined ; 
and, therefore, the government was obliged to resort to these 
expedients, to relieve the artificial.scarcity which the sub-mono- 
polists had occasioned in the provinces, and to prevent the ruin 
of the speculators themselves. Th| government wrote 
home, saying, iliat although they did not think it pro- 
bable that the purchasers at the Calcutta sales v\ould 
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make any similar attempt to form sub-monopolies, yet it 
was their intention ecMhter the ejtl^ioney of IlirflliK 
some distinct limit f^rtce of the attide, by teservinir 

to goverlnment tbO'Optionbfeellifig salt to rndividuets by private 
sale, io^^dition to the advertised quantity, at a certain maxi- 
mum-fiite, sboqld tl»e market be sncii as to induce pOfehascfv*'^ 
The comlaiiSibneie toe the aflhii^ of India were of opibiont that 
this piopoced rceervation weurd materially reduce the tax de- 
rived from the advertised quantity, without any eomespoiiding 
benefit to the community; because, so long as the purchasers at 
the public sites, might have reason to fear that it would be in 
the power pf the speculators, to effect purchases on more favour- 
able terms by private sale, the bidders at the public sales would 
be induced to keep their purchases within the narrowest limits ; 
and benee, the 'government would be forced to abandon the 
miked mode of supply, and again be obliged to limit it. Under 
this viQW of the question, the Board of Commissioners intro- 
duced into the dispatch of the Court of Directors the following 
instruction : — We wish you to consider whether, instead 
** of periodical sales, the public might not he supplied, on de- 
mand, with salt from the government warehouses, at a price 
" to be fixed from time to time by the government, wheteby the 
subordinate monopoly of the salt merchants, who now pqr?* 
chase the salt in large quantities at those sales, would be 
" prevented, and salt would not be liable to those excessive 
fluctuations in supply ,/md in price, to which the article is now 
" subjected. We only throw out these suggestions for your 
'' consideration. We are most anxious that a limit should be 
put to the rate of the tax, and that the people should have the 
" benefit, in reduction orprice, of any increase of sale which the 
progress of demand may produce.’' In the Court of Directors, 
Mr. Tucker recorded a dissent upon the subject of the fore- 
going instruction, because he deemed it proper to record hts 
individual sentiments on a project which might affect the sta- 
bility of one of the chief and most important branches of the 
company's Indian revenue. Heobjccted to the plan of disposing of 
the sa]t,at the public storehouses, at fixed prices, for the three fol- 
lowing reasons : — Firet, if the price should be fixed much below 
the present scale, the reduction would involve a sacrifice of re- 
venue, which would be productive of serious inconvenience ; 
and if the price should not be reduced, no advantage w^as likely 
to accrue to the consumer by substituting ^one mode of sale for 
another; Secondly, the proposed Mies at the public store- 
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houses, wbetbet ^xclusivt^'bf the public sales by auction or 
olherwise, fkVourtmf^ia^^^ of a sub-monopoly 

on the part of the public Thirdtp, the sale 6f even so 

so small a quantity as one hundred mannds at the store- 
bbtises would ftieifitate sUtAg^ling on the part Of the Mokm-' 
gees and Others; -wbilov^^'tor the benevolent object con- 
templated by the Board 'oY C!oinmissiotiers, the sales mutt 
bo made iti mUcb smallef quanlfties. He observed, that the 
question riesolved itself into this simple proposition, — shall We 
continue to conduct the public sales of salt in BengUl, by Axing 
the quantity to be disposed of within the year, leaving (he mer- 
chant and the consumer, by open competition, to determine the 
price; or, shall we resort to the plan pursued at Madras, of Axing 
the price of the article, and leaving the quantity to be deter- 
mined by the wants of the consumers, or their means of purchase. 
Mr. Tucker remarked that it was always usefhl to reduce new 
projects to some specific proposition ; and, therefore, he asked, 
at what rate is it proposed to fix the price of salt in the first in- 
stance ? The average of the sales in the last year was not quite 
353 rupees for 100 maunds ; Is that price considered too high, 
and are we prepared to entertain a proposition for its reduction, 
say, to 250 rupees per 100 maunds, which would still leave the 
tax at the rate of I50 per cent., while that at Madras was only 
cent, per cent. ? Under such a reduction, the consumption re- 
maining the same, we must be prepared for a diminution in the 
gross revenue, to the extent of 50 laclCs of rupees per annum ; 
or, in order that the revenue might remain undiminished, an 
increase in the consumption mrust take place to the extent of 33 
lacks of maunds ; that is, it must advance from 50 to 03 lacks 
of maunds ; an increase which no reasonable person could ven- 
ture to anticipate. Again, let it be proposed to reduce the price 
gradually, and to fix it, in the first instance; say at 300 riipces 
per 100 maunds. This would be attended with the sacrifice of 
only 25 lacks of annual revenue, the consumptiou remaining the 
same ; or, in order that the revenue might remain the same, llie 
consumption must at once be increased above 12 lacks of 
maunds, a rate of increase which so small a reduction of price, 
could not be expected suddenly to produce. 1 presume that 
the object which the commissioners had in contemplation was 
to promote consumption, and to give the poorer classes more 
salt to eat for the same money, while the government should 
draw the same revenue from an extendedf^sale. This i admit to 
be a just and humane object, and 1 am as anxious as any man 
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ean be to promote its aitatpn^Ht. But ll^a^ars femo iHbt like 
end migiti be attained erfth leie’rlsk to thetevdftiwe 

by extendingr thd'pWiHc safes. U appearir ter me to be utii]ue8- 
lionable, that by a teasenable attd jadicietii adjasiitteiit of the 
supply* to thik demand/ the pribe tniglif be agfdat 

deg^ree of The specuf aliontf of IndiTldbafs S^y some*- 

times, nb doub%, ran bp the psk^s beyond the propOr loalbi^ iiid 
for a time distuifb this hdjuStmetri Ibdl wheh the intention Of 
the government to lower the pHce by enlarging tho^salos, is 
kno^n aitd understood', and the public become aonsibfO that 
steps okn aiid Will be taken to restore the equifibrium whenever 
great fluctuations occur, the disposition to specufate tniiit be 
materially checked: Although 1 am adverse to the plan of 
disposing of salt at the public store* houses at fired prices, I have 
loygbeen of opinion, that, with a view to the benevolent object 
contemplated by the Board of Commissioners, the Supply Of silt 
to the people of Bengal should be gradually augmented, and that 
the importation of the article from the coast of Ckiromandel 
should be more encouraged. There existed heretofore, in Bengal, 
a prejudice against the coast salt ; but i understand that it ishbw 
getting into more general use, and the price is approximatifig 
more nearly to that of the Bengal manufacture. AUtoing other 
reasons that might be urged, for extending the importation of 
coast salt are the following ; — Firstly, by substituting coist 
salt more generally for tlie Bengal salt, we shall be en- 
abled to discontinue the^manufacture of the latter article in the 
Siinderbunds, and other situations where the climate and local 
circumstances are so injurious to the Molungees ; Secondly, we 
shall obtain a cheaper, pnd, I believe, a better article, the cost 
of the Madras salt, w^ith the addition of freight and other charges 
attending its transportatioq to Calcutta by sea, little exceeding 
one-half the cost of the Bengal manufacture; Thtrcffy, the 
interests of the revenue of Fort St. George are pfoihot^. In 
some degree, by the exportation of salt from the territory under 
that presidency ; Fourthly, the coasting trade, and especially 
that which is carried on in the native^dohies is’ very mubh pro- 
moted by permitting the importation of salt, and receiving it 
from the importer, at a fixed price. The donies seldbm hiafca 
more than one trip in the yeiir, — they corivey grain from Bengal 
to the coast of Coromatidbl ; but the fradd '1s liable to Se im- 
peded or checked, if they are not allowed take a cargo of 
salt on terms to yiel/l a freight and Supply a relhittance for 
the purchase of grain fn Bengal. Mbteover, by maintaining 

2 T 
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the doney tonnage, we provide the means of alleviating the 
suffertogs of Ih^ people ^eaat of Co^mandel; in seasons of 

seardty ; hot, our existing regoiations are not calculated to en- 
countgeaiidextend it. Mr. Tucker regretted, that (he dispatch 
under oonsidmtion, did not advert to the importance of holcting 
out enconragenient to the importation of coast salt, more espe- 
cially ns he considered tim existing regulations applicable to 
the salt' trade, to^ be ettaamely kijndieieus. Individuals 
importings any sail into Bengal by sea, being subject to the 
enormous tety of three rupees per maund, and when their salt 
will not sell at a price to pay the duty,it is destroyed. He also 
pointed out various anomalies in the r^ulations applicable to 
the revenue derived from salt, and then observed, that if the plan 
of disposing of the company’s salt, at the public stfire- 
houses at fixed prices, was to be resorted to, a total change in 
the system of periodical sales would become necessary ; and 
that, with a view to such a change, a careful revision of the 
laws must previously be undertaken, especially of the following 
regulations, number fifteen of 1817, ten of 1819, and ten of 
1826. He also expressed his alarm, lest the manner in which 
the proposed change of system had been recommended to the 
notice of the government in Bengal, might lead to its adoption 
without reference to the authorities at home. The dispatch of 
the Court of Directors, containing the recommendation intro- 
duced by the Board of Commissioilbrs, and replying to the Ben- 
gal letter of the 10th of December, 18B2, was dated the 11th of 
July 1827, or five years after the occurrences which called for 
It t So much for the system by which the merchants of England 
dole out a scanty supply of salt to Jibe inhabitants of lower 
Bengal, 

In August 1827, Mr. Trotter, the secretary to the Calcutta 
Board of salt, submitted a plan for supplying the Calcutta sales^ 
with purified Coromandel salt, and for gradually abandoning the 
mMiifacture of salt in the most unhealthy districts of Bengal ; 
he slated that the prevailing objections to the use of Coromandel 
salt, by the natives of Bengal, did not originate in prejudice or 
eoperstition, but solely from the crude state in which the salt 
was imported, which excluded it from European, as well as 
from native consuniption: he ascertained by experiments that 
the natural defects of the coast salt could be removed, without 
adding largely to the cost of the article, as compared with the 
cost and charges attending the manufacture of the Bengal 
boiled salt; on the coast of Coromander there is no limit to the 
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production of sftU li|y lolar h60l#/bii| fuel ii iource» tsd thciofbvo 
too dear to be ev^^wd in tbe boiling of^aiili; bowevor^ M 
Bengal abModa fuel#, tbf OoromaDdel eabir could bo Im- 
ported into Bengal m laigejiiiutiltes, and ttioiiboimrided for the 
Calcutt asalea, tlio proprietor of thocolUerioi at Bofdmmnflbfod 
to contract eitbor to supply the oeccHary qoaidity of ftial or lo 
undertake the prooeia of reOntog the ^aalt. The natural dtft- 
culties whach impede the manafiaotnce of aaU in the mafshoa of 
Bengal, the fratKla of the naUre agents who sapminlood the 
manufacture, and the penitential climate, all concur (o re-* 
commend a measure wbieb would enable the gavorniaeiit to 
abolish its romiufacture# in every place where it could only be 
continued at the risk of health and life. If the plan of drawing 
a large supply of salt from the coast should be found to stieoeod, 
then the government would have no interest in forcing the ina^ 
nufacture in the agencies in Bengal ; the only object which U 
would be needful to attend to, would be the prevention of the 
illicit manufacture and sate of salt in the districts, in which the 
manufacture might be suppressed. Tlia high price of Bengal 
boiled salt bad egectually precluded the possibility of extending 
its sale beyond Benares ; in 1826, at Patna, the price of Bengid 
boiled salt rose to six rupees the maund. The inhabitants of the 
western provinces derive their supplies of salt from Lahore, Sa- 
lumba, and other places, wHbre salt is found in a mineral state ; 
but as those salts are inferior and bitter, iris probable they could 
be displaced by purified Coromandel salt ; at all events, the in- 
habitants of the lower provinces would derive great benefit from 
being fully supplied, with a purer and cheaper salt than they 
had hitherto been able fo procure. The salt necessary for the 
consumption of a family of six persons, cannot be provided at 
less than one-twelfth of the earnings of a labouring man; and, 
in some parts of the country, it requires nearly the sixth part of 
the wages of a labourer, to provide himself and family with a 
full supply of salt. 

The board of salt differed from Mr. Trotter in thinking that 
their own agencies in Bengal and at CuUank, were unequal to 
afford a full supply of boiled salt for the oonaumption of the in- 
habitants of the lower provinces; and they were still more at 
issue with him, on the proposal to introduce pmtlled Oofomandel 
salt, which they considered to be uncalled for: but, they en- 
tirely approved of that part of his plan, which had for its object 
an abundant supply of salt at a moderate price. 

When the courts dispatch, of the llth of July 1827, arrived 
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in BongnX, ihe governnmikt thera ..was aetuaHy considering' the 
propiiety of abandoning the filan originally saggesled by Lord 
Hastings* and warmly supf>ortod by Ms.Tucker* in his dissent of 
gradually extending the supply salt put up to public sale. 

The board of salt submitted to the government a report on 
the supply of salt to be put tip to sale in the financial year 
1898-28* and in it they met the opinion entertained by many 
of the local authorities and countenanced on more than one 
occasion by the Court of Directors; vis.* that the same revenue 
might be realized for government with less distress and incon- 
venience to the people, by a large extension of the supj ly ; — 
I he board did not concur in this opinion, and they argued as 
follows : — The supply of 50 lacks of maunds is sufficient to pro- 
vide a-quota for the consumption of all the population, depen- 
dent on the sales for the article; and although the people piy 
dear for it, in comparisou with the price of production, yet Iho 
tax is by no means severe in its operation the same quantity 
would be consumed, even were the price higher, and a reduc- 
tion of the price would not produce an increase of consumption ; 
the want Of the necessary being fixed with every individual, 
and not varying with his means. The fall of. price to be ex- 
pected consequently upon an increase of the supply beyond the 
wants of consumption, would bear no calculable ratio to the ex- 
tent of the increase ; for, that additional consumption by the 
population being out of the question, tb^ point at which the ar- 
ticle would be applicable to other purposes, such as the feeding 
of cattle, manure, or the like, is so low in India, as to forbid re- 
liance upon such an increa.se of demand, until the price is 
reduced to a scale at which all revenue must vanisih ; — an ex- 
tension of supply and consequently fall of price, must be attended 
with the ruin of all the holders of the article purchased at the 
rate of the past sales ; and, therefore, in case of the government 
acting upon the principle of extending the provibioo, it must be 
prepared for a large outlay, in the shape of compensation for 
such losses. On the assumption that 50 lacks of maunds of salt 
was more than sufiicient, to provide for the average consumption 
ofibe population, the Board recommended that the sujiply, for 
1828^9, s^ho 11 Id be limited to 48 lacks of maunds, which ex- 
ceeded the average deliveries of salt trom the government 
stove^^^henses, during the preceding ten years by a lack and a 
half of maunds. The Board further recommended, that instead 
of allowing the salt merchants* to have twe free use of the go- 
vernment iitore-holises for a period of twelve months* as hereto^ 
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f4>re, they sboMld bo inquired to, pay reiit after ibrea montlit 
the date of their purebasesj by this last arraagement the Board 
trusted that the salt laercfaaDts 'Would be forced to carry their 
purchases ioto the interior markets, more quickly tfaaii they bad 
been in the piaetice of doing. 

The Bengal government admitted the statements and argu* 
ments of the Board of salt to be conclusive, as to the expediency 
of continuing to regulate the supply, and sanctioned the arrange { 
ment recommended by the Board, for forcing an earlier clear* 
ance of the salt purchased at the Calcutta sales. Accordingly,' 
the Board promulgated the resolution of the government, to 
require the payment of store-house rent, for all salt which might 
remain in the government store-houses, after three months from 
the date of the purchase. A few days after this order was pro- 
mhlgated, the salt-merchants protested against the measure. 
On the 1 lih of March, 1828, the Board represented to the go* 
vernment that it would be necessary *^to defer to the wishes of 
the merchants, as far as regarded a postponement of the clear- 
** ance of the salt, although the Board had no doubt of the beoe- 
** ficial results of the measure, when a sufficient^ period had 
elapsed to enable the dealers to dispose of the salt on hand, 
and to make '^^the necessary arrangements for complying with 
the rule.’’ In the succeeding month, the Board discovered 
that the salt merchants were not in a condition, to make good 
their payments on accoiyit of their former purchases, and the 
Board were of opinion that it would not be advisable to have 
recourse to coercive measures, as such a proceeding would 
occasion a serious loss to the salt revenue, as well as the ruin 
of the numerous individeals engaged in the trade.” The Board 
ascribed the distressed situation of the salt merchants ** mainly 
to an undue spirit of speculation, which induced them to buy, 
'' in the first instance, at high prices, and latterly obliged them 
to continue paying at not much less, in order that cheaper 
salt might not find its way into markets, where, their own re- 
mained unsold, -unsold inconsequence of the undesirably Ingh 
rate at which it had been originally obtained.” Thus, the Board 
of salt confessed that the Bengal government had, by means of the 
competition of the purchasers at the public sales, exacted an un- 
desirable amount of revenue from salt ; while, in their own report 
on the provision of salt, required for the sales, in 1828-^1829, 
they had assigned as a reason for adhering to a limited supply, 
the large outlay in tire shape of compensation for losses,” which 
a fall in {»rice attendant on an extended supply would occasion. 
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These eircumstaoces, and thei^ aUerations, are ao descriptive 
of the system of sub*mon0p^iei» which oaturaliy arises out of 
the system of public sales, that the exposure of them must be ad- 
vantageous ; indeed, it wqijdd be. diflcult for any epponeiit of 
the existing* system, to adduce stronger reasons for abandoning 
a mode of supply which is betel with so many contradictions. 
However, thq government in Bengal is deterred from adopting 
a detfiiled system of collection, which would result from a fixed 
tax and an unlimited supply of salt, partly because they think 
they cannot afford, to compensate the holders of the monopoly 
salt purchased at undesirably-high rates,*' and partly because 
they would not be able to collect the revenue derived from salt, 
with the same facility as they now do, through the agency of 
irEptfaTists, who purchase the salt at the periodical sales. 

On the 30th of October, 1828, the Bengal government wroie 
to the Court of Directors, and said, — the proposition to dispose 
of salt otherwise than by public sale is objectionable for many 
reasons. However, it would have been more satisfactory, if the 
government had condescended to state some of the reasons out 
of the many, which had led them to their conclusion. When 
their tetter was written they were well aw^are of the circum- 
stances which had led to the postponement of their resolution, 
to enforce the earlier clearance of salt purchased ; but they did 
not notice the deplorable situation^ of the sub-monopolists of 
salt — the capitalists Of the monopoly ;r although it had caused 
them to fail in clearing out ibetr purchases, and placed the 
government under the necessity of abandoning the plan of fur- 
nishing Bengal, with an abundant supply of salt at a moderate 
price, and compelled it to restrict the' qfiantity advertised for 
sale, in 182R-2D, below the average of the nominal sales of se- 
veral years preceeding* 

Cbi the 7th July of 1829, the Bengal government called the 
attention of the authorities in England, to the detailed proceed- 
ings of the salt department,^ connected with the manufacture 
and sale of salt, and stated the quantities contracted for, manu- 
factured, and sold in the years 18’26-27. I'he Board of salt 
contended that the obligation which the purchasers of salt enter 
into at the time of sale, tends to insure a regular supniy of that 
necessary; and that this inducement would be removed, if the 
dealers in salt, were at liberty to efiect purchases at the agency 
stores without limitation ; also, that tl^ population supplied 
with salt from the CalcuKa sales, copsumsd as much as they had 
occasion for, and would not increase their cousumptiou if the 
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price were reduced ; that six seers of salt was the annual con- 
sumption of one man; aiind thdt that qhadtify was antihaljy itip- 
plied to each I according to the mOst prbbahle estimata of the 
number of inhabitants. 

On the 4th of November, 18^, the Court of Directors stated, 
that they were not jprepared, to prononnce an opinidn eitfier 'in 
favour of Mr. Trotter^s plan, or in opposition to it ; but the dr- 
eumstanees which were from time to time forced upon the court's 
attention, obucurred in convincing them, that the existing systOm 
was of very arduous management ; that vices prevailed in it, 
which the government had neither succeeded in removing, nor 
were likely to remove ; and that the imperfections of It would 
in no long lime, compel them to think seriousty of great altera- 
tions ; therefore, the court conceived it to be of the very great- 
est importance, that, in the mean time, government should be 
careful, to explore the merits of any suggestion that might be 
presented to them. With that view the court transmitted a 
memorial, on the subject of the importation of coast salt to be 
refined in Bengal, for the supply of the Calcutta sales, which 
Mr. Trotter had addressed to the court in a more digested form, 
than the plan originally submitted by him to the government; 
and the court desired that the proposal should be fully and 
fairly considered. They further recommended that to confine 
the manufacture to the cheapest stations, to suppress all illicit 
salt works, and to draw the principal supplies of salt from the 
coast of Coromandel, where it is produced at a very cheap rate. 

On the 23rd of February, 1831, the Court of Directors replied 
to Bengal, that the sufficiency of the supply of salt could only 
be determined by experipient, which was still to be tried. The 
Board of Salt might know that about I2lbs only were consumed 
at the existing price ; but they distrusted the Board's infereiice, 
that more would not be consumed at a lower price ; however, 
doubt may be entertained whether reduction of price would be 
accompanied, by a proportional increase of consumption ; thit 
can be determined only by experiment ; the experiment ought 
to be made cautiously, by slight alterations at a time, either by 
a small reduction of the price, if the stores are opened at a fixed 
price, or by a small addition to the quantity sold, if the plan of 
periodical sales is persevered in ; decidedly, that for so important 
an object as cheapening to the population so material an article 
of consumption, a risk of some temporary dimUnition of revenue 
might very properly incurred ; it was not evidence against 
the making of such air experiment, that the merchants when 
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the sales faave been largfe, have been dilatory in makiog clear- 
ances frdm the store-houses; tod have left a quantity on hand 
until the siiceeding year; for it is obviously the interest of the 
merchttits to keep up the retail price ; and> if they entertained 
the hope, that, by resehring a portion of the current year, they 
should induce the government, to lessen the supply of the sub- 
sequent year, so far as to keep up the price, in that year, to the 
same level at which they had retained it, in the foregoing year, 
they were relieved from the apprehension of loj»s on account of 
the 'quantity remaining in store, if the merchants bad been 
well assured, of the steady perseverance of government in keep- 
ing up the augmented supply, the dread of a still greater rediu - 
tion of price, in the second year, would have presented them 
from keeping back, any portion of the supply of the first , 
therefore, the delay of the merchants in clearing the stoj^ej 
houses, was no proof that the market was incompetent to take 
off a greater quantity at a lower price. The arguments by 
which the Board dissuaded the government from opening the 
store-houses at a certain fixed price, and in that manner trying 
how much salt would be taken off for consumption, under a 
slight reduction of price, an experiment which would be at- 
tended with little risk, appear to require reconsideration. The 
Board has stated to government, that the departure from the es- 
tablished course must operate to derange, in some degree, tho 
existing methods of supplying the interior: and hence would 
not be free from risk. That supposition is groundless, for tho 
merchants who purchase the salt at the Calcutta sales, and take 
the article out of the government stores at such times, and m 
such quantities as suits their convenience, for transmitting it into 
the interior, would have the same inducements to siipply them- 
selves with salt at the government stores, without the formality 
of purchasing the quantities they reciuirc at the Calcutta sales. ^ 
Nor do we attach any weight to tlie opinion exprt^bsed by the 
Board, that the conditions on whicli the salt is sold operates as a 
stimulus to the clearance of the store-houses, which would be 
wanting, if the merchant were certain of obtaining a supply 
when they required it for a speculation ; because it appears 
from the Board's own statements, submitted to the government, 
that the clearances were not made. The stimulus for carrying 
the article into the interior, is, in all cases, the profit to be made 
l)y ihe transaction. Neither do w’e concur in the Board's 
opinion that the change of system, wouM have an unfavourable 
influence upon thp revenue. If the fixed price was low'ered by 
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the government, on pu^ose that the eqcpfriment bf 

tried, whether the lownefe of price would .not be coinpeiliatj^ 
by* increase of cohsumptioo^ that was the government's owii 
act, the consequence of which it was willing to hazard ; conse- 
quences, wholly distinct from those of a difference in thf n^pde qf 
conducting the government sales. However, after alt this^ tho 
Court of Directors did not urge their government m Bengal to 
adopt any particular course, their only desire being to secure to 
the subject the careful and impartial consideration of the 
government, independently of the opinions of the subordinate 
authorities. 

The Board of Control and East India Company invariably 
agree in imposing on their governments in India, as the first 
principle of government, that the revenue of the current year 
must not be hazarded ; this constant and immediate want pf 
revenue always deters from the reform or abandonment of any 
productive taX| however vrcious it may be in its nature, or in the 
actual mode of its administration ; it is this, which prevents the 
Bengal government from abolishing the existing monopoly of 
salt, and substituting for it a fixed tax on salt, and from con- 
verting their agent manufacturers, into Excise officers. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES. 

The greatest glory ot a free-born people 
‘ Is, to transmit iheir freedom to their chldren.** 

The active and intelligent labours of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Records, has already thrown much light upon the state of the 
archives and libraries of all Europe ; but, we are not aware 
that the commissioners fiave ever thought of those portions of 
the British empire, which are remote from Normandy, Saxony, 
^ and Rome. It is a laudable endeavour to trace the history of 
our ancestors; but, it is our most imperative duty, to maintain 
our own rights, and to transmit them unimpaired to all our 
offspring. 

In November, 1832, the Board of Commissioners had superin- 
tended the printing of seventy-two fhUo volumes ; it had dis- 
tributed one hundred and sixty <*one sets, to various libraries in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and eight sets to Berlin, 
Beriie, Copenhagen, Frankfort, Gottingen, Hanover, Paris, and 
Washington. The East India College at Hertford had been 
favoured with a set, the empire in India, and all the colonies, 
are without colleges and without libraries ; therefore, neglected 
East India and Col. Magazine^ Vot. viii. No. 48, Nor. 2 U 
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io Uie distribution of the Pnblie Recotds of Che empire. The 
parliament of England every now and theh deelares^ that its 
aeta^e^re the laws of countries conquered or eolonmed by Eng- 
land; but it never deigns to send out a copy of its constitutions ^ 
Teeqrds^ and acts^ much less to have them translated into any of 
the langu^es of the conquered. English acts of pariianreht 
are oonstti^ily being promulgated in India, but they never are 
translated. In like manner, the Koran and the Shasters, kre 
declar^ to be part and parcel of the law of the British empire 
in India, but there is no authorized copy of tfaesetworks, to 
which reference can be had, to correct discrepancies. 

‘The Public Records of India, and of the colonies, are quite as 
deserving of attention as those of the Isle of Man ; but they have 
not received as much attention from the Board of Commissioners, 
—we do not allude to the Board of India Commissioners, fbr 
they constantly avow themselves totally ignorant of every sub- 
ject ; they are as unsavoury as the salt of Bengal, and as dreamy 
as the opium of Behar could make them. Holt Mackenzie's 
sole study is to increase the value of his stock — of the com- 
pany's paper. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Leipsig, Bremen, Lubeck, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, and the Vatican, have each made applications for copies 
of the publications of the commission ; surely, even if all India, 
and all the colonies are unable to^ obtain the boon bestowed 
upon each English colle;^o, Welsh cathedral, Scotch burgh,. 
Irish library, and Hanseatic town, yet ihe independent llajahs 
of Coorg and Puducottah, might be favoured with an insight 
into the Public Records of their Christian allies. The libraries 
of Benares, Arcot, Tanjore, Serlngapatam, and Poonah have 
been plundered of their contents, which now lie rotting in the 
cellars of Leadeuball, corroded by damp and covered with dirt ; 
—the tyrant conqueror despises the enslaved Hajahs, Nabobs, 
and people of India too much, ever to think of indemnifying 
them, even by the gift of a trophy of the independence of Eng- 
land. However, rt is to be hoped that the god of nations, who 
has bumbled the tyrants o(Leadenhall, and forced them to sell 
themselves as slaves to the crown, will so order events that the 
reco^^s 9^ India will be restored to India. We beg of the corn- 
missioners to consult Sir Alexander Johnston, and to look into 
the Mackenzie catalogue, in order to form an idea of the records 
of South In(|ia. England has guaranteed to India ihe enjoy- 
ment, of the law and constitution of India; purely that law and 
that constitution ought to be ascertained and made known ; 
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look iit Ibe . fights cultivators 

per^uii|iab Tate8-**--lhe telwres of la&d-^-tlio liciure of alavckEy 
— tlie laws of oasle-^the tigbl4 of heads of l^milies-^he modes 
of irial-^tbe natufee of granta— «or any other ifnporlaiitanbjeel ; 
and^ instead of liiicliiig it defined, as by an finglish oibovd# ^e 
find it uncei^ain as a’Mahratta chieftain would desiso, so 4hat 
whenever oecamn offered, he might intermeddle; ami a 
dispute with hi$ weaker neighbour. 

The state of the archives, libraries* colleges, and scbcHds of 
every portion the British empire, is, oonstitutionally, a proper 
subject for a grand jury to investigate ; it is, also, a subject for 
governors* counsellors, judges, bishops, and other great officers 
of State* to*examine into, and to report upon ; especially in 
those dependencies which, continue to be wickedly deprived of 
their natural right, to have a parliament ot]t heir own, more par- 
ticularly in India, which is deprived of rights because of her 
great strength. 

The India House, and all it contains, is now crown property; 
therefore ^the museum and library should immediately be re- 
moved to the British Museum, w^heru alone they Vill ever be- 
comeofany utility; all the manuscripts should immediately be 
taken charge of, by the commissioners on the Public Recoids of 
the emt>ire, and they should separate those documents which are 
of a public, from those wbic^areof a secret nature — those which 
are of a literary character, from those which are of a political de- 
sciiption; all the public manuscripts should be transferred to the 
British Museum, where they would be accessible to every person, 
available to every useful purpose; they would throw an intense 
degree of light upon th^actual condition of Asia, but especially 
upon that of Hindustan ; the diaries, reports, surveys, 4te., of 
the civil and military officers, w1k> serve in India, contain vo- 
liimos of tlie most useful and interesting information, and it is a 
great wrong to those officers, to bury their manuscripts in the 
cellars of Leadenhall, where they themselves never can get ac- 
cess to them, except it suits the interest of the prevailing party in 
some branch of the Homegovernmentpf lndia-*ihat anomalous 
foreign military despotism ! The India Directots do condescend 
to grant to the royal family, the nobiiity, and the gentry of their 
acquaintance, tickets of admission to see the curiosities they 
stole from Tippoo ; but the Museum is open only on Saturdays ; 
they, also, occasionally grant to some German student, a very 
limited access to Oriental inscriptions and mannscripts, just as if 
they believed that each inscription indicated a bidden treasure ; 
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Imt the tniife library of printed books, plates, maps, fcc., and all 
the manascripts in the ItegKsfa langroage are hermetically sealed 
agaiiist every person, even against their company's own Indian 
samyors^ reporters, counsellors, and governors ! The company 
knows that ifM own feeords contain the history of its own mmes 
coimaitted against the people of India, and against the people 
ctf Bagland* in consequcaioe of this innate dread of publicity, 
the India House is the very worst place for the deposit of docu- 
niMtSi which either from their original character or their age, 
are of a purely literary nature. The curiosities, books, and 
. manuscripts in the India House, are subject entirely to the arbi- 
. trary capricious will of the chairman for the time being. He is 
generally an ignorant China captain, some mere muck-worm, 
who, by pedlanng and huckstering in retailing shoes and hams^ 
has earned enough to become a corrupt dealer in stock*' and 
ships; or else the chair is filled by a jaundiced prejudiced Indian 
of the old regime, who considers himself versed in the art of 
governing the ignorant Hindoos, and able to keep them in sub- 
jection to the company for the full space of seven hundred years; 
his grand sScret is to keep them in a state of profound igno- 
rance — to effect this deair able object, he knows that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude Europeans as much as possible from 
India, and above all things to stifle the press, the pulpit, and 
the bar; naturally,enoiigh, this nvjnster seizes upon all records, 
and locks up those which he does npt destroy. It is only two 
years ago since a principal officer in the India House contuma- 
ciously refused to prepare statements, required by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; on the affairs of the East 
India company, and on the rumour a commission to examine 
the records, those who had charge of them declared that they 
would burn them rather than they would allow any person to 
examine them. They yet ridicule the idea of the crown, or tho 
parliament, being able to get from them any information which 
the officers of the company are pleased to withhold. Tlje 
officers of the India House frequently totally defeat the 
orders of parliament by availing themselves of technicalities, 
and by making false and fraudulent returns : the departments 
tinder Mr. Mill, Mr. Melvill, and Mr. Fisher all seem equally 
alike obnoxious to this heavy charge. No honest man can de- 
sire to maintain a system of secrecy. It is certain that the people 
at ttie India House do throw obstacles in the way of literary 
who wish to consult the literar)^ treasures which are de- 
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posited tliere, aild Wbieh should be eaitly accessible for the pur- 
pose of their eooteuls being published.' ' * 

A geatleman >vhe has leCeotty visfted'the prifldpal tlbllee- 
lions of nmiMiseripts in France, Getittbliy'; "I l»ty, ’ lte.', has 
furnished the Bbuid of Cdiuuitstiolieie. oh n^tds, 

withaeaenMdr'UpoB thd niaterials for British illstdfy ill' foreign 
libmries and archives, in Urfaieh he says.^Archii^ sM Mways 
under the control of governments, towards whom gnat caution 
and deference must be used, lest theh^ jealonifm be exeited ; 
for, some governments are in the habit of prasevVing with equal 
care, the proofs of their crimes, and those of Iheir ordinary 
transactions ; their suspicions never sleep. Very few archivists 
can say vfhat they have. Of the libraries of Europe, I hardly 
know any whose catalogues can be relied on, excepting those 
'of the Meglabeceian, the Dresden, the Berlin, and the Ootdngen 
libraries, and none of them are rich in manuscripts* Some 
libraries have no catalogues at ail ; others have catalogues of 
only parts of their stores ; the catalogues of others are so oare- 
lessly, ignorantly, and falsely made as to be worse than none ; 
and of one vast collection of manuscripts, tife Ambrosian, no 
catalogue is permitted to be made ; this is in obedience to the 
founders will ; what this immense collection may possesa, it is 
impossible to conjecture ; our utmost efforts should be used to 
have this vast store-house of literature investigated with care, 
and to search the public repositories abroad for fresh materials. 
The Dresden catalogue fills more than 60 folio volumes, and the 
Munich classed catalogues fills more than 180 volumes. All 
historical manuscripts which are obtained at the public expense 
should be deposited ifi the British Museum, for there alone they 
will be safe, and there alone will they become a public benefit. 
What we have got will 'not be secure until placed and cata- 
logued there. The regular clergy have the false^od aad the 
impudence to boast that they were the preservers of learning. 
Sometimes where I expected much, from the antiquity of a 
library, I found nothing; but wherever I have met wiUl a man 
of genius I have always found him. eager for informatioo, and 
ready to communicate his own stores. The French laughed 
heartily at the notion of a faillifttl collection by an Italian 
priest. My first and chief object Is to convince the Board 
fully of the neglected, degraded, and useless condition of 
the archives of our own country ; to inspire the Board by 
example to Btlemj;/t their reformation ; and to point out the 
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means of its accomplishment. The history of commerce is a 
department of Mstory as yet ancaftivated ;-*war has too long^ 
been tbn chief occupation of man. 

InJPrance^ both the general and local archives are in a condi- 
tion# which enable their keepers to return precise answers to 
queries. At Ronm* the archives are divided into State papers 
and records nf individual rights, such as acts, instruments, deeds, 
registersj^ decisions, &e. At Venice, gallery after gallery, 
hall after ball, ebamber after chamber, story upon story, are full, 
yet the smallest paper can upon the instant be found : from the 
year 1232, there is a connected series of records of all depart- 
ments of the State, continued down to the present time, without 
an interval: by a practice of Venetian diplomacy# their ambas- 
sadors reported on the countries in which they had resided. At 
Florence, the archives of State are divided into three depart- 
ments. Republican, IVfedician, and Modern; the first only are 
accessible: these are published as much as the priests would 
permit ; here many a massacre was schemed, and to this place 
many a plot may be traced ; as theae archives are known to 
contain the proofs of infinite crimes, the utmost caution must be 
used, lest you rouse the jealousy of the Italiao priests ; then 
adieu to further discoveries. The sepulchral damp and chill of 
the Laurentian library is insupportable. In Naples, justice ex- 
cepted, every thing is easily access^le. In Germany, the ar- 
chives of each State are kept in its chief city; some lie in 
disgraceful disorder. At Vienna, you meet with aflected com- 
pliances, but real obstacles ; but none as to ancient documents ; 
in enquiries after modern documents, with a government so sus- 
picious, it is best to limit queries to dcfi,iied subjecU : harmless 
enquiries and researches, into history cause persons to be treated 
as spies. The archives of Hanover are shut against all en- 
trance, to natives as to strangers ; the librarian is instructed to 
reply to every question by saying, 1 do not know : as at Rome, 
here is a studious concealment, but accompanied with evident 
marks of fear and falsehood ; those who are conversant with ar- 
chives, know well their motives, in Hungary, even still more 
eatiiioo is requisite than at Vienna ; on the subject of parlia- 
ments, the utmost caution is needed, for the liberties of Hungary 
ara^ the Austrian as gall and wormwood, and she has already 
suppressed some historical works on the Hungarian constitution. 
Of the Bohemian parliaments nothing remains but the shado w, 
which is preserved to darken the land. 1^ Denmark, the royal 
library is a vast magazine of learning, raked together for little 
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purpose ; maDUscripts ate heaped up like padw of wooli flll8i 
stand upon piles, the floors are strewed^ all Jies tn iiegleel and 
dust , howeyer, the ^overpment is ipild, and lowaida iiteriittin, 
it is even jgpenerous* In Siweden, the archives ase. afrai^|M Ihr 
immediate use ; besides, the publioatioa of their aaoieat aflnals, 
the Swedes have lately made a colleetion of their ancient laws 
in manuscript, amounting' to some hundred volumes for publiea- 
tion. 1 was very careful bow 1 sought to see the archives of 
Russia, nor do I know any thing nf their condition ; indeed, 
Russia is a country, where a traveller should use his eyes and 
ears constantly, ( for he may see and hear strange things,) but 
his tongue seldom, and his pen never; for, notes to the igno* 
rant of this land, look like a spell, and to the knowing, like a 
book, both boding ill ; to this caution I solely attribute the tin* 
usual and uniform civilities and<r facilities 1 received from the 
vernment officers in travelling, and in visiting every publleaiid 
private object worthy my notice; however, there are among 
the nobles of Russia, some who have been great and judicious 
collectors and preservers of learning. 

It is evident to every person, that as long as the records bf 
British India remain in the custody of a body of mercenary Job^ 
bers in India stock, they will continue to be, as inaccessible to 
the public as if they were deposited in the Vatican, also that this 
would not be the case if t^ey were placed under the disin- 
terested custody of any body of honest men, and removed to 
any public national record office. At present, the Court of Di- 
rectors have a rule to refuse to impart any information contained 
in the documents at the India House, unless Special grounds are 
shewn for violating this standing order of the House ; but even 
when the Court of Directors are satisfied, that their rule must 
be violated in any f)articular instance, and when they conde<- 
scend to grant an applicant, their permission to inspect any do- 
cument for a specific purpose, yet there remains the extreme 
difficulty, of being obliged to specify the exact document and 
paragraph required to be inspected ; this^obstacle of itself nearly 
amounts to a flat denial, for without some other channel exists, 
by which Uio applicant can obtain ceitain information concern- 
ing the title, date, Sz.c., of each document he requires, he cannot 
inspect it. 

In^India, from time to time, severe threats are promulgated 
against officers, copyistsf&c., who presume to reveal the secrets 
of the offices in which t^ey are employed. We hope that every 
literary society in each colony, will immediately apply to the 
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BrHMirf«?4nHttei|t for » oopy of the pnblieittiont of the CoiiP 
miwieii«a»B (the PaUic,ileeprcU of the king'dom ; the libntry at 
At^tMktb- lMi» received a copy of the Board’s .publications, and 
•mMy the libnuies at Colombo, %doey, and Hobatt town have 
•as good claim at thoae at Arbroath and Lubeck, unless every 
BfNisb eblony is to.be branded as a Lubberland. 

> 4«Oo caAliliy font, inttruei tfatm what a debt 
' They ewe their aooeBtora, and make them a wear 
To pay it, by'tniumitting down entire ^ 

Thoae sacred rights to which themselves were borne*'' 


THE COMPANY'S ORDERS FOR SPECIE. 

Extract 0 ^ a letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor 
Genet tin Council ; dated, Leadenhall, 24th Sept, 1828. > 
Parftg^raph 19. The reduction in the quantity of specie im- 
ported into Calcutta, increases the reluctance which we always 
feel in ordering consignments of bullion from India to England, 
for the supply of our Home treasury ; such directions are only 
given when our expenditure for the political department, in ad- 
dition to our other expenditure, exceeds the sum which can be 
realized through our commercial imports. 

20. Contingencies must be expected occasionally to arise, in 
which it is indispensible that we shduld obtain funds from India 
through other channels than that of 4 commerce. We are of 
opinion, that under present circumstances there would be no 
valid objection to ,oot obtaining some supply of bullion by the 
receipt of cash into our treasury in London for bills upon the 
several local governments ; and that the efTect of our demands 
upon India would be thereby rendered less prejudicial ; for, al- 
though it might at first view appear to be of little consequence 
whether bullion be drawn from India, or arrested here on^ 
its way to India, there appears to us to be this important dis- 
tinction, that, in the former case, bullion may be suddenly and 
forcibly abstracted from the circulation, causing a general de- 
rangement of all commercial dealings ; whereas, in the latter 
‘ ease, that derangement is avoided, and bullion is diverted into 
oor treasury, great part of which, if forwarded, might probably 
never have caused any addition in the circulation. Upon this 
part of the subject, it iv no less curious than important, that, 
from a statement which we have caused to be prepared from 
the official returns of your government# it appears, that in the 
10 years, from 1814-15 to 1823-24, the aggregateoflicial valueof 
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tb« net importation, by of bullion into Cdcntto. unMlIwi 
to the lnr|^e sum of R«. ; rtob 

they most be voiy boilaWttabte) as do not lepMId' ti^l(iirtilitl|Nto ■ 
can only be aceodflted tor by 8tin>oMiig' theyiM MtMlied 
hoards of iti^ividdals, or dis^OlM of 6y the OltoitdaHt ttw of 
lion omamebto in which the natives of India ibdalg«. . . ^ ^ 

21. We shall give you timely nofieeof the-bUlawMoh 
may grant, in order that you may be prepared to meet them. - 

238. We will now advert to the snbjeirt of the lemittanee of 
one cTore of rupees, which you were ordered by onr dispatob, 
dated the l4th of February, 1827, to send on theehips -of, the 
present season for the use of the Home Treasury. 

242. In Cktober, 1826, you reOeived our orders v^bioh spe* 
ciflcally directed you to raise between one and a half and two 
crpres of rupees. 

243. In your letter to us, dated 16th November, 18M, ybtt 
stated the probability of your being enabled to meet damaitia 
from us, even though they might extend to two orores of nqmoa, , 
even though you would be called upon to pay 6,067,633 rapdto 
for prize money. 

244. On the 11th of January, 1827, you again addremed 
and stated, in reference to the distress of the mercantile inti* 
rests, which you had determined to relieve, that yott deemed 
yourselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to meet our 
wishes upon the subject of remittance, without having had le* 
course to a new loan ; aflding the expression, of your hope ‘*^to 
be able to meet every demand, without making any materiel 
change in the terms on which our credit is now established.** 

248. In forwarding to. us the sketch estimates for 1827*28, 
you expressed doubts o^ your ability to meet our demand for a 
crore ; which doubts were materially strengthened by the post* 

, script to your dispatch, referring us to a note of Mr. Holt Mae* 
kenzie, which you had received from the Governor*G^ial, 
then up the country ; in which, Mr. Mackenzie urged a variety 
of considerations opposed to a compliance with our instructtow. 

249. We are much surprised at the transmission of that docu- 
ment to you, unaccompanied by any expression of the opinion -of 
ouf Governor-General, whose sentiments, rather than those of 

,gi£fcnbordinate functionary, we should have been desirous of re* 
ceiving upon so important a subject. We conclude, however, 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s note most be tiken to express the vieWs 
of the Governor-General ; more especially as the Areedom-end 
• 2 w 



<irdertf» Sp^. 

tih? bUU for i#f^t on tb* deb^ whiish- yoa draw 

oaaoot too earn^tly deprecate tjie pecurr^ace of a 
nhoi^iy for an i^pUoatioo io parliament to prQvide tl^e ineana 
of mating ibe flnaocia) defldenci^ of our Indiaii territpry ; apd 
ypt ttot a^cesBity vbit^h you would force upon ,us» if, by 
filing %Q rpinit tp us extea^ordinary funds to supply extraordinary 
4pi;iai^S4 you were to render our Home treasury incapable of 
911 ^^ the political charges. 

t!lie question then, we repeat, is not one between the 
terntorial and commercial branches. Our readiness to make 
the commerce of the company available to the temporary assist^ 
ance and permanent benefit of the territory has beep manifested 
in the allotment or 4,764,903f., out of our surplus commercial 
profits^ in liquidation of territorial debt, and our allowing a 
balance of 3,312,604/., to remain due from the territorial to the 
epnimereial branch of our affairs. There is, therefore, not the 
least ground for any insinuation that we have been disposed to 
inconvenience the administration of the government of India 
for the advantage of the company in England in its commercial 
capacity. 

260. Mr. Hplt Mackenzie renews the suggestion which 
has been repeatedly offered by you and your accountant- 
general— that we would have recourse to the money-market in 
England. We again apprize you, ih the most unqualified man- 
ner, of our determination not to entertaiti this proposition ; and 
we cannot too earnestly impress upon you the absolute necessity 
of providing for all the territorial expenditure of India exclu- 
sively by Indian means. 

260. Since the foregoing paragraphs Were prepared, we have 
receiyed yonr dispatch, announcing the consignment to us of 
bullion, the invoice value of 65 lacks of rupees, all of which 
has already been received. 

261. We need scarcely add the expression of onr entire appro- 
bation Of your having thus far acted in obedience to otir orders. 

We are your affectionate friends, W. Astell & Co. 
The sums advanced to the morchants of Calcutta in loans have 
amjbnntdd to 1,420,000 rupees. 

*l!iu choice morceau had not been lafd before the^oiise of 
C^inoni^ but by some means o>r other U has been prints by 
the It speaks for itself sO plainly, that it nOeds no com- 

ment wtatfever. Twenty-four gentlenien meet in Leadenl|al|, 
and'i^HteVdt to India for onejtWoVorthrw million of specie to 
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be witbdtaiirn fr^m df^tila^<m tnd ienl oi^ to theii ; blNttMi# 
India does not produce silkst moslins, and indigo siiipdefil # 
inaiotain dx-thousand eitizeiis, who slioirt dldir pigr 

diiidends to the thousand proprietors who oleet thota» and to 
gorge their owd^lnsatinble maws with untold gold ! 

It is to be regretted that tho note of Mr. Holt Maidtei^ hai 
not been published, and as it is not otherwise aeddiitible/ It ii 
to be hoped that some proprietor of stock c^ member of parfia* 
ment will call upon either parliament to birder it to be t>rin<^.^ 
Mr. Mackenzie's very intelligible hint to the proprietors, ac- 
counts sufficiently for the abuse which they heaped upon their 
most talented servant, in their meetings about the renewal of 
their charteis or commissioo for privateering on the Inddels of 
the Indies. 

Events have satisfied every person, that Mr. Mackenzie’s 
mere apprehensions of the operation of the company borrowing 
a million in Calcutta and remitting It in specie to London WbS 
well founded, for it has most materially contributed towahlido- 
casioning the most disastrous evils to the community of Catoblla 
Every foreign State has recourse to the money-market in ISlig* 
land, but the Directors will not entertain this proposition. 
Why not ? Can tliey assign any honest reason for their dblar- 
mination ? Will they now dare say that their Commereiat Divi- 
dend, is a part of the territorial expenditure oflndia, to be pfo- 
vided for exclusively by Indian means ? If they do, then thn 
whole world will reply,* that Indian means are unjust means*— 
even their own chief proprietor protested that he would not 
receive a dividend unjustly wrung from the people of Indiz. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIGO IN BENGAL 
» f From a recent Memorandum of the Board of Cofdfol.J 

In the discussions which have arisen respecting the settlt- 
ment of the disputes between the indigo planters^the ryots,^ Slid 
the zemindars, too much stress has been laid on the defective 
nature of the tenurei prevailing in the provinces qt Peugbl^ Tipe 
tenures are sufficiently simple ; but they are npt accurately de* 
scribed in the regulations, which profess to secore to all partita 
interested, the full enjoyment of tbeiir leapective rigbla,, The 
shareholder of a village, himself a ryo^, ompot be dispossessed 

— ^ — ■■ ri--.,,. .... 

t We doubt not ilmt It would refltet credit oa IHai oo| ealy si s inenclsr 
but also as a man.of feeling. 


4jft8 On fhe Cultivation of Indigo in Bengal. 

of his lands so long: as he provides for their cultivation, and pays 
the revenue which the zeinindar, either by express agreement, 
or by the customary rates of the village, is entitled to demand. 
The village proprietor is, however, only recognised in the pub- 
lic regulations as the tenant of the zemindar. It is true, that 
the regulations do not sanction the dispossession of the 
ditary tenantry, unless it shall be clearly proved that the occu- 
pants had forfeited their tenures by failing to defray their re- 
spective shares of the land-tax, in the same manner in which the 
zemindar is liable to lose his tenure by a failure to discharge the 
revenue permanently assessed on the entire zemindarry. 

The advantage enjoyed by the zemindar, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having *been fixed in 
money. The village proprietors sometimes enjoyed that ad- 
vantage also ; but the demands of the zemindars are generklly 
regulated by the state of the crops ; in other words, by the abi- 
lity of the ryots to satisfy those demands. It cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme- 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of the pen, had been converted 
from collectors and receivers-gencral cf revenue, into the unde- 
fined, and, indeed, qndefinable condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con- 
trol. It was anticipated that tha courts of justice would be 
able to hear and determine all qiicslipns between landlord and 
tenant, on the supposition that the parlies interested would be 
at no loss to establish the particular usage under which the duos 
of government had been annually determined. But, nijha;)pily 
for the great mass of the hereditafy occupants of lands, the 
transfer of proprietary rights to Ihe zeniindars carried along wiih 
it the entire control of the village agency, upon which the vil- 
lage landholders mainly depended for the systematic record anU 
eventual proof of those usages, which formed a limit to the do- 
mand of the government antecedently to the permanent settle- 
ment, and consequently to that of the zemindars, to whom 
the government rights «had been transferred. ^ 

These remarks may, in some degree, explain the difficulty 
which arises from the interference of a third party in any parti- 
cular article of produce, such as indigo and opium. Had the 
Ryolte lands been assessed with their relative proportion of the 
money assessment, which was declared in I7U3, to be the per- 
petual limit of the demand of governmeyt on the zemindars, the 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cuUivale 
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the indigo plant and th^ cai^it^lUts who manufacture iodyjgPf jil 
the adjacent factories/ would have been limite^j^ to the r^i^ipt 
of the relMlar inatalmenta laid down in the re^gulaiions for the 
collection of the land revenue. But, as the demui^ of the 
zemindars varies with the nature of the crops, it must be ex- 
pected that a constant source of dispute and litigatiqin will be 
the consequence of every improvement which the cultivatpirs 
may be enabled to ma^, either at the suggestion, or with the 
money which they may receive from the manufacturing capita- 
lists. In other cases, the capitalists and the zemindars 
may combine to force a peculiar cultivation upon the ryots, 
at rates which may disappoint the just expectations of 
the cultivators, and, contrary to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con- 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im- 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious 
ryots who continue to hold the same fields which their ances- 
tors cultivated, as the indisputable proprietors* The local cul- 
tivators are well qualified to determine, with precision, the 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particular crop. It is, 
deed, the universal practice of the Indian governments, and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 
qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities which the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable market. 
In the article of indigo, il would be necessary to consider only 
the productive powers of the soil, because the convenience or 
expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu- 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. It 
might, therefore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter- 
course of all parties interested in the growth of plants, which 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital and 6kilt, 
\o require that, before any engagements or contracts are entered 
into between tlio cultivators and the manufacturers, the zemin- 
dar should fix, in money, the rent which he expects to draw 
from the land appropriated to the particular crop. Thus a Step, 
and Ihe^t a very important one, would tie gained in simplifying 
the tenure ; that is, the right of inteiference oh ttie part of the 
zemindar. The refa^&al of the zemindar to aC^pt of a reason- 
able money rent, would, in all probability, deter the iryols from 
receiving advances for the cultivation of Ctops which the latter 
could enjoy no security of benelitting from ; and the proposed 
arrangement would be likely to. lead to a better feeling than 
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DOW exUU between the eultivetors end ika eepitalitti, who are 
both eqtially interested in the aucoess of the undertaking** and 
induce the latter to afford the cultivators eempenaation fer un^ 
foreseen contingencies* 

On the 2dth of November* 1629, Mr. Charles Tucker* the 
eornmisiioner of ^venne and circuit in the Dacca division of 
Bengal* stated* that the ryots who cultivate indigo are gene- 
rally needy people* who live from hand to mouth. If their 
cattN die* or their diildren are to be married* or they have any 
otbev unexpected demand on their finances* mpney must be had. 
The npwly established manufacturer deals out bis cash with a 
ready hand* and the ryots come under advances to more facto- 
ries than one* for the same land. Under the existing state of 
the law* the magistrate cannot interfere in any disputes which 
may take place between the rival parties who have made ad- 
vances* until the crop is on the ground ; but the disturbance 
generally takes place at the sowing season. The planters are 
in the habit of marking all their lands annually, OOe planter 
will mark* and the other efface it immediately. The object is 
to sow the lands ; both parties send t|ieir people to do so* and 
the ryot stands an idle and unconcerned spectator of the con- 
flict which usually occurs. 

In seeking for remedies for the evils produced by the compe- 
tition of the Indigo manufacturers, to possess themselves of the 
crops of the ryots; Mr. Leycester* the senior member of the 
•udder adawlut* observed* that the grekt difficulty was assumed 
from the excessive poverty of the tenant, and the exceaeive 
wealth calculated to be made out of the produce of his labour ; 
this* he considered to be a very unnatural state of affairs* and 
not paralleled in any other article of produce; and which, he 
supposes* mustrero^y itself by relieving the poverty of the 
ryot* through a reduction in the profit of the indigo planter u 
nnd it might be calculated that the ryot would be actuated by 
the stimulus of interest to fulfil bis contracts^. That* in legisla- 
ting to secure the just rights of indigo planters, the fact, that 
there are two parties concerned* ought not to be lost sight of. 
If the conditions imposed upon the ryots are such that na rea- 
aonable person* proposing to act an honest part* would enter into ; 
Ibeo it appeared to be cooclu»ive, that the government would 
be legislating for one class at the expense of another ; and that* 
from natural causes* such a system of legislation must prove in- 
operative and ineffectual : such seemed to be the rule* imposing 
a heavy penalty on a failure of contract* ihvolvingno imputation 



t)» Ike OuliivcM^ Binita. 

etAfttitfshi«r, (^f ihr%^U(th>if«f confn^^ti^fWli^ 

phtffter i^lAr Waller' iilii'ldo 

complex for pr&ctieal iltd; nor did he i$l^"WiliioW'^lk 0 ''yNtblio 
fanctrdM^'^^^d ihto Mm* 

froia. ’ -#!<» ifi^ liblilh ^*%lte prdtetft IHhtlVe^ !ltil«|i»91f|te 
dpp^hflfidlMl^ir^^dltl^^he <ftyiFfdt dddt 'foHtie ^'r^dlit«^lt 

^ithedfHhh idlhrVdii^l dt dhfilibdfl’tfdir MlViln^ ‘4dkk iRie 
<#hp8 bfdtil^llt ihii^ *!^tdfdlM^*l^ Ihb 

'demand', as Thei^ '^hfd thdd bd sdiilB ibdi- 

pracitj^vrfintetwit; bdtwe^' thd prbdiicer 6f 1^" pkift^mod lKe 
codisomdt'tfrit, 4^H[ch ebaid,'ndi be iiaid to'bb ‘thb caiii^ bdilfer 
thb boiitraet system. ■ ' . , * ; 

*Mr. Tbrdbbll, another member of tbeSud'ddr AdiWlat'diiictflifla 
in iftilT '^stron'i^er terms, the evils arising’ (bbm the^fflpetitloa'bf 
the indigo nianafactorers to obtain pbssesSiOh-bf^bttf'Huiilli. 
Ho had had ample opportunities of seeing and lamdnti^thOse 
evils While he held the ofllce of Judge anid magistMie oflnaddAb. 
The most daring breaches of the peabe were eonimftted; ftt' ipe 
faeh of the police officers, and even of thd magistrate hh^tP^ja 
districts cultivated with indigo. In tittbr defiance dfsCII tjw 
and anthbrity, large bodies of armed meit -bre aVdWa^iy C^tieb* 
tained; for the express .par]{pse of taking, or retaining, fdrdbte 
pbSBesSl'O'n of lands or crops. Violent affrays, or father rOgtilttr 
pitched battles ensne, attended with idoodshed' and hOffillBMe. 
The police'establishments are corrupted, and the'Dart^hs 
said ib be in the pay of the planters; European 'Or Naffre, to 
secure their good offices. He folly admitted that the ryots' Ara* 
quently received advances from more than onefactOty ; but he 
was of Opinion, that the principal source of'tbe hiiS'ebfif jjiOa to 
• be tntbed toihe hOture of the contract formed vidib ' the ‘lyidt, 
which was SomOtiniei net in writing, was' frergitnaMy in«nffl- 
OreMfy de^d, and'VvsA generally ettiOiMeiy nnfavOairabld to 
the ryot, f^dbfibg him, m fimt, a slaio to the establishBiidt 
with wtedh hn ohdb eiigaged>aiid thereby pi<bvehU^g'*aii 
OtM fhit compefitiOis to all^ whteb wotdtf IhlRbhfi'ttie Only t^e 
dhiH^ctbaTremetfy.-" " . . 

It merits dbservati6nr,^hat in the attem'^t to legfirlato Ibr thoie 
evils, Mr. RdS8 -(WhO'priepared the dfhft 1t^tHe^nB|(Oldti«ii, abd 
who, on a recent occasion Joined wilh Mn^L^bester, in de- 
claring that the ryol^' of Bengal posliilt^ no bdreditaiy right 
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of oedipMej al^fined of toot) has polooVf pmpomA that 

tba be deolai^ have fbetigbtof deterioioiiitr 

w^at 4n0p atoold he taken ftom land, mdeaeilie. eeoteai^ oould 
l^^pieolredhy the nemiodar^mod of disposiny of their erop of 
jodlgo at pdeatnre^ 

^peo tbh ^iotisiiii il obseriod, by Mr. Primep# that it 
wott]d heof ito b^efieet.and w be tio more tjian the jest 
,ri^l e^ llie * Khood-k^^ Bengal; bat, he waw of 

thal it tvas pat too generally. He atated, that, wbeo 
land was aaiessed"^ with a money reDt,aceorduig to the qualj^, 
nothing eould be fairer than to leave the ocoapant cultivator to 
liettle what he would grow each year; but U appeared to him 
that the provision would be nnfair to the zemindara, who were 
entitled to receive a share of the crop, or its value in money; 
and, hb observed, that nearly ono'^half of the land in Bengal ms 
rated by its produce ; rice paying so much, and sugar^land, &c., 
its diflbient rates. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Society is formed by men renouncing and foregoing some of 
the natural rights of individuals, for the sake of securing to 
tbeiteselves more valuable privileges, and a greater degree of 
enjoyment. From the cannibal warrior to bis victim, the steps 
in society are so numerous, that It may be said, that no two 
persons can actually enjoy exactly equ&l rights ; some prisoners 
are not eaten, but kept alive and enslaved ; some slaves are re- 
garded as outcasts, kept at work in the field, and not allowed 
to enter a village ; others are taken into their master's house ; 
some are even married, and others are adopted as children and 
heifa; but io every society the innumerable shades of difference 
ha1;e a constant tendency to unite and to alter. A spurious, 
pdliey often attempts to keep the privileged classes of society 
fiom Intefmixtnre with any subordinate class, but^^fais is a most 
^nnnatura) species of legislation ; it is against nature. A pecu- 
liar degree of the attention of ihe pressNst age is directe4 to- 
wMfrdsthh in vostigatkrn of riip pf ice proper to be paid by men 
fer the blessings of social order/ In. investigating this subject. 


* l^s js the principle en wljiich the Ute Colonel Head^ Sir lltoinas 
Maiprroi, Wtd the other functionaries who asiiessed the ceded and ^conquered 
teiwflciVks imd^rthe Madras prcsideocy,* deftned npd seenr^ the ri^its ef the 
hereditary lyofs. 
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exp«rit»«M»4M(»4B^'te ateorliua. ir pamnl «)!', 
esnnot 

tb4W iw»wfco»dii«ilH itlh<ip)i y 9i*9, if a!!#9i^ 

|Q(!fSN|*K(i«>.«fi,o©n«wrflft* •„? pif - t8i^ 

policy of oMooimitry toward* anothel*, it 
with ediSl»ptMt> M tMpMacwb .aQ9tb«jr..ii»,|fi)'Ma;^. 
srivei; :«aefav.oBtioo eadeavpnrs -to 

‘from<4bEeigtWi«. ftoito^wHoniita, f«na priiurimiittoi a|t|ifl||l^ffl^|> 
dtoflied V'aiMitoaell to mudr as ppuibla; 

likbpitTM^ks) oiiUf^gthsm topay toiiKnuByi 

ki ktokiogK totheecoQoiny'Of Britain^^tho flrtt poin| Wldoh 
cttik«a'th« eyai i(« the rapid increase and the enorntoltotoMtotot 
of tlie deba* ot the geverament, the wealth of. the 
ctaMy aad the poverty of the labooring^ class : the natoiel to* 
ferense is, that the goTernmant has pantpeied ..#e |ieh >.i|Od 
robbed the poor. The whole tendency of the d^htostKe-lK^^ 
of Britain has been to render the poor dependsto .«■> tb#,:Heh i 
in fact, to keep them servilely bound to one spot, to retidnthehi 
in a less unprofitable bondage than that of the serf ill^' tile 
slave, but in one which will afford them the lowest pt^illle 
subsistence. As with slavery and with Villieaage, tlM floor 
" laws draw the social tie too close ; but they aee DottheitillS tfrtli 
of the English system, they are even necessMy to eottOfiefliOt 
the cruel effects of the corn laws, and other sadl.BieMitoOS 
abuses of the landed propftetary legislature. 

Mutual defence, froth foreign aggression, is tlw piialeiy duty 
of every society, and the chief cause for taxation; in some io* 
cieties, and in some stages of civilizalioD, it mey. be very Mf 
for each able-bodied man in bis turn to keep w&tch end' weid, 
but for the lord of e m*anor, and for bis ploughmen to hi e<|iiklly 
called upon to watch over property, is to impose a Ve|^f ttOM^el 
tax upon them; for them both to ballot for the nilitii Is 
unjust; each should serve according to the sndite of » hi* i^e 
in the country. To tax a conquered country for tlM eetojlr 
occupation, i* -^even more monstrous. Corvees are efiee filled 
as unjuslty as miltdas. Road-making and militia the ser- 
vices which are usually retained Icmgest in |i^,^nl|ged State/ 
< indeed, every f^teseemstinwilling to abandon them/ ^rbarons 
and unequal as they are ; they are so simple, and, tbetofore, so 
well adapted to the clumsy machinery of government, f hat they 
are continued from age to age ; indeed, it titould almost aflpear 
as if government- thought, that people w^e ma^e tor ioffiars 
and read makers. 
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England has wmved at s^g« ip whiielMiiWiielpal* pro- 
vincial, and even national wo||ka, pro nndertidcaD aad| eaptsttedr 
by private 'utnciations, vritb.a y^y ino.deTate4(egnM of eocoa- . 
ragemOnt from the State ; ^wboun, bridges, rpads> canals^ 
chnrehes^ court-houses, town-bails, hospitals, colleges, schools^ 
fcc., arp often eatablisjlied pn^ajyDjtained w>lh the atoro sancf ; 
tion of tlib jg^yi^mine'nt. ' ' ’ ' 

A |>o,vein^nt does hot derorve the name, .unlefit. there, 
enstit m 1^ bvfn ponstitutiop sure and prompt meani for mpflir ' 
ing e^itlitOidina^ dangers, and force sufficient to admiottter#x- 
aet jitttibe to all persons whatever^ hpweyer, whenever tbeira 
is no complaint, then government ought tp be inactive,; to, do 
more than oversee, is a proof of weakness. It oftao .occurs, 
that a government becomes entirely occupied in restraining 
those who an disaffected towards it, and neglects to protect • 
those who still adhere to it. 

The sole legitimate object of a government is to promote the 
general ease of the whole community : the means by which this 
can best be done, are infinitely various. 

There are but two modes of government ; the one is by 
means of reason ; the other is by means of force. There are > 
also but two principles of obedience ; the one is hope, and the 
other is fear. 

Reason has its fullest scope where the people retain power 
in their own hands, and never part with any degree of it, but 
merely delegate their exercise oC portionsuof it for specific pur- 
poses ; always watching over their delegate, and making him 
account strictly for the trust confided to him; there, the functions 
of government are performed in the best possible manner, and 
at the lowest possible rate ; where the fubetionary is kept up 
to his duty, there he is hired at a lower rate than his talents 
and riiitues would command in^ any other market ; lor, the ho- 
nour pt being selected by such a people, is highly prised and 
estpe^^ as the best possible reward/r-the most valuable dis- 
tineU^,— the highest pmsibie hopour. 

For^ never can govern by any bj^er. means than by trampling 
down Its doves ; it always allies i^elf with fraud, and promotes 
every s|»cies of moral and ipj»|)tal degradation ; vr^ie(eyer it * 
imposel iH government upon a peppig, it fprees them to.inves-, 
■ant latfonr^ and withdraw firpm t^m all but thdl! bufo anb- 
sistenoe. 

The best test of every government . ii the degree in which it 
accumulates' 'intelligent, inddstrious, and edterprisiog people; 
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the proteotidttit Willie dNv^lopmeat af poweiM^ 

the width of the line %liteh di^es the lowest class ofils sdtl-r 
jects, fl*©*!! the Otdert of the bnites* IfJie value of the 

education, pTO^^eHy; aed eouiieetidns, character, it besto^t Ul^ii 
its posterity; ^ i ' , > \ 

Hope and fiar# pain and " pleaSHire, reWard and puj^hnif^, 
may be oonsidaf^ a* phyt^al and meUtpb^ical, s^jdal ait^. 
mental, preseilt and fbluto. "to aol^ne a nation ^s hopes and feart 
to actual tainporary rewahisand puhishlnents is a ^d eepnoipj 
of power. iW hope that cbiidrOn wilt inherit property and 
honourais a most powerful stimulus ; the duty tb plod ^ces^ 
santly and diligently on a barren spot or stormy sea for a 
scanty aubsisteSice, with simplicity, resignation, and content, is a 
morality benedcial to a government. Citizens maybe iaiight 
that«it is their lot, if poor, to perish op such emergencfes as 
famines, changes in trade, &c., just as safely at soldiers are 
taught to meet death in the field of battle. Every an impl ii 
governed by hope and fear, but man has the hopes and the fears 
of an everlasting existence to govern him in his course through 
the present life. 

The Brahmin is taught to die rather than to forfeit the high 
honour of caste* The Englishman is animated to exertion by 
the knowledge that he is eligible to every office ip 'tho State, 
The one is ia a state of continual trepidation le&t he break bit 
thread ; the other is constantly striving for superiority. 

Prohibitions and restraidts on luxuries are discouragemehts 
of labour ; the coach-maker contrives and fabricates an easy and 
elegant carriage in the hope of enjoying his own sharp of lux- 
ury : gold dug, beaten ou(^ and worked into lace, by the hardy 
miner, the able mechanic, and the wealthy manpfacturer, 
stimulates the^active industry of the person who wishes to adpina^ 
Us domestic ; — the bard, the minstrel, the herald, all excite to 
industry, and they reward deeds of merit where gold fo|ls to ,be 
a reward; they incot^rate mankind, and add facilities to iui- 
tercourse ; the labour of the road maker is more palpable, but it 
is scarcely more useful ; certainly his jiire is not more fairly 
earned* / 

The antocrit of Russia blasphemously tclU pis staves 
that he holds bis power over them froffi jiis Qwp pelf, and 
takes the title of self-holder ; the Pope of Rome does con- 
descend to style himself the vicar of God, pn infaUible 
vice-god; the Emperor also, and Kings pf divine right, seem 
to think themselves sons of heaven, descended to earth 
possessed of sovereign powers over mere men; electors, 
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The Litertoi^ 9oi^f at Bombotf. 


nobW, l»«ete)#iiio8; ckn^iw^Mt, tleid/ ttipafit* 

for a shkne of tli^r pdrWir, ^ fBH |te<fplt» ana of no^tM«kia«<UMl 
their mt^ts Sre> always ii^*cCd«rt th« tfuiiMfate^ InlCiroa^of 
lyod hli' tbiheiMiDM la thfe ontjr rttttM^ oA fan 
divtae rigtiif, oil’ fafl tfnaodbtkff. 'fiiidlenable pteroiratt<'«*'‘ *«*» 
on"tlfeo^r ifirtlii1fc#*lNpto Attwrica dalraatt to 4fee 

n^Pof'thditf otkyolfoaee, faitd^ a« WOeh power as is abso'tiitely 
rS^ite’''to tfiwjr tlieiif dwo; id«*St» iiito"eVftot>; they w<U' l>*t 

ana daiefitotBll 

ih^'that'fae wiilrtAe over thenoitbei^in irirtaaof his owa)rtjrhi> 
dfWdtvine iritghrt, or o# an faeraditary rig^ht : lOpahKeaaaidd- not 
ibdk lath the legends of Rome, or into the forests of Oermany 
for a rrant to bow "their necks to, hot tbey look* op «W them 
selves as meo ; they govern themselves, they ketaiH) the supreme 
sovereign ppWer in their own hands, as the best means of secu- 
ring the integrity of their own personal properties and the en- 
joyment Ofthelr own natural liberties, and their own rights of 
consOience. They merely invest .Washington with pfOwer to 
defend them and to exeeute the laws. The most ahoorinabie 
government which ever existed in this world is the gOveriNtient 
which England hah usurped over lodia : the king, barons, and 
of England usurping Hindostan; the directon and 
their boys governiog and the proprietors plundering all Asia. 
Mow tong can tfaia cruel scene epduref How long can it be 
endured I „ 


THE LlTteliARY SOCIETY AT BOMBAY. 

This institution dates its existence from the SOth of ^lovember, 
1804. It owes its formation to the e*ertions of Sir James Mac- 
kiotosb. who, on the date mentioned, assembled a meeting at 
Parell house, where he then resided, and road' a dtseourse 
’ to the gentlemen present (amongst whom were the Qovernof, 
Cpmmander-in-Chief, Advocate Qdneral, Lord ValetHia and 
others) explanatory of the objects of the Sodety, farhich were 
to institute enquiries regarding the natural history, botany, mi- 
neralogy, climate fcc. of Indik, the state Of medical knowledge 
jn Ihe.coqntry, and the past and present 

W inhabitants. In fortherance of thete objWStt, Sir dames 
iHbroseda series of questfons, the answers td which Would 
have heeo valuable conlribotidne towards a statisUoal aedcwint 
of Sombsiy, but although these queries were submitted in 1804, 
up to 1019, no anewer to them keki'been/ktrnmed: 

One of the earliest measures, that occupied the aU^rtiton o 
the Society, appears to have been the foundation of a public li- 
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At ttvB twfNiqing^ll^ UbiW* 

which had beeq cfdtectedihff medioai (^at^emen of tlia 

Bonibay w pwrebMild. ,T||i» «a]l|action baa 

beea woaih)eblMy^in«iMn^ by cqotribiltioilBADd aztopfiTe ptt?- 
ehaaes.Mid, parimiBi^t i^nomeat there are few Hbm> 

lies anppocftad hyateappUbedy of Eogli^Maap. wbiili ifMapt 
80 valnahle p reasB of plaeiiiei^ le««H8ro> atod geoenl Utene^. 
The booklet- &C.. were at fli«| ^^pocited ia hired rooiaM ailthhi 
thp Port, hot aoine tjiare , afterprprds a luite, of ;ni^{i|[eeDt 
apartmeats ia the Towq UatU whlah the goTerameat had appro* 
priated to the .are ofibe^SoeietjFj was opened for l^e reeeptUm 
of Ute library aed mureun, aad the whole -of the acohivei were 
accerdiogly placed there. . - 

The maseum of the Literary Society, principally from the ph- 
cmnstaooe of there having been hitherto no decent reeeptacle for 
curiosities, is in a very miserable condition ; but tilere is now 
some hope that men of research wUl be stimulate4;t0 enrieh the 
Society’s possessions by the assurance that the fruits of their 
labours will not be bnried in the darkness and -obscurity of an 
apartment 12 feet by 16. 

The number of members of the Literary Society or, (as it has 
been csUed since its junction with the Royal Asuitic Society) 
the " Bombay Branth of the R. A. S.” is uo^united, '^be 
process of admission is by ^ballot. One ipomber proposes aiul 
another seconds the new candidate, whose name it then ex- 
posed for one month in (be rooms of the society. At the expi- 
ration of that period the ballot is proceeded with ; one black 
ball in ten excluding. Persons desiring merely to subscribe to 
the library are admittedon the recommendation of one member 
seconded by another. *Tbe annual subscription, payable ahke 
by members and subscribers is rupees 100. > This gives iho 
•privilege of entree and the liberty of taking any books out 'of 
tfae library to a certain extent and in , order of appUeation. ' A 
great nnmber of English periodicals and pap^ are takbn'1b,1ss 
well aa most of the Indian and some of the Lohddn neWipapals. 
TiMsyare lafton the tables of the lij^reigr^-fb}'' ghneral perusal. 

l^e literary contributions to the society are ebllected and ar- 
aanged by the Conmuttae of Papers, abd^When sufficiently ou- 
merousand valuable ate published in volumes. Many of 

these contributions ara tito production Of tbiM the melt cele- 
hrated meii ip. the pio^rn history of in^k ;^ ‘slic% as Mf/ErSldde, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, l^ir. L klalcolm, Siic G. Staonton, Cbidnel 
Kennedy, Mr. Eiphiilstpne, &c. 
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ON STBAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA AND 

BNGHL.AND. 

SMUrfr^m the Genial io G. NbritM, Big. 

OorA€xuvnt>, llth April, 1834. 

Dear SiRr^l heg you ^iif express from mo to Uie^ttlwcHtiors 
to tbe Madrms #leallii;Amd tbe gratification wbiehl havo jrac^ed 
from ibd asctiRCt of thoir r^lutioos, communic^d 4n your 
.pl^igtng.40Uer pf liho 8i$t of March ; concurring enlirely in 

oplu^o of that meeting that this project opens vast and 
ipcalcnlahle benefit to our own country and mankind/’ I 
cbuid not do otherwise than warmly participate in the general 
feeling of India, and I have not therefore hesitated in recom- 
mending, as far as a prudent regard for the finances would 
allow, a liberal aid being afforded by governmenlto the com* 
nion effort. 

I confess that my anticipation of the expected benefit gpes 
far beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly 
would be— of improved government — of the welfare of tho 
people as aSbeted by such improvement— the promotion of com- 
merce — and, of what may be considered of minor importance, 
of the comfort of our own numerous countrymen, sepaisated by 
such great distance of time and place from all oonnectioo with 
their dearest interests. The limit assigned by the resolution is 
expressed by the large term of marikind, and in my judgment 
appropriately and correctly ; because the great want of this 
Eastern world, India, China, &c, may be comprehended in the 
single word “ knowledge.” If t^e moral condition and hap- 
piness of the most enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it 
can be easily conceived that on this* great space, where the 
human mind has been buried for ages in universal darkness, the 
task must be hopeless, unless the same means which have alone 
accomplished the object elsewhere ere brought into action, and 
these means increased and enforced w^ith all the encouragement 
the governing authority can bestow. I look to steam naviga- 
tion as the great engine of working this moral improvement. 
In proportion as the communication between the two conntnea 
shall 1^ facilitated and shortened^ so will civilized Europe be 
approximated, as it were, to these benighted regions, and in no 
other way can improvement in any large stream be expected to 
flow in. Past experience shews what we have to expect for 
the future. I shall take the liberty of enla^in^ upon thistopio. 

For much more than half a ^ntiiry the British domiaiofi has 
beefl established at the three Presideaciee over a greal extent 
of territory^ with a large dependent population. Examining 
attentively the intellectual condition of these numerous com- 
munities it cannot be denied that little progress, comparatively, 
has been made in the acquisition of useful knowledge. There 
prevail throughout, as in the darkest agfs ofEuro^an history, 
the same ignorance and superstition ; the same belief in witch- 
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csraft ; the same confldenoe in charms and incantatioDS ; the 
same faith in astrologry and omens — the practice of human im-* 
molations of all sexes and ^es> and many other barbarous 
customs opposed to true happiness and repug'nant to the best 
feelings that Providence has planted in the human breast. 
Again, also, in the arts and sciences, in every branch of useful 
attainment, the ancient usages and learning retain theif unim- 
paired sway. In medicine and surgery, in chemistry, in 
hydraulics, in mechanics, in civil engineering, in painting, 
sculpture and music, we observe them all, with the exception 
of a few individuals of superior talents and ambition, remaining 
stationary in their primitive rudeness and ignorance. And yet, 
during this long intenal, thousands of well educated Euro- 
peans, deeply versed in all these branches of knowledge, have 
been succtieding each other, and domiciliated for years in the 
country. Why, it will be asked, had all this science, this 
learning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, 
although in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The answer to this question 
is plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the past prin- 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly precluding the free admission of 
Europeans to India ; the direct consequence of which, what- 
ever in other respects may have been its advantages, has been 
to dam up, in a great degree, the main channel of improvement 
into India. It may be assumed that 19-20th parts of the impor- 
tation of Europeans have aoiisisted of the Company's servants. 
They have had, of course, other duties to perform occupying 
the whole of their time, and the fault lies not with them, if 
they have contributed little or nothing to this object. Tho 
Government, indeed, may perhaps be accused of omission,arul 
of not having done as m^uch as they might, but I doubt even 
with more exertion on their part, whether, wliile the same 
system lasted, much progress could have been made. 

All the improvoinents of the description to which I have 
been adverting are exclusively due — to the skill and enterprizo 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the hojises of agency. 
Every indigo and coflee plantation — the Gloucester mills — the 
works of every description that are moved by steam — the iron 
foundries, the coal mines worked after the European fashion — 
and the other great establishments that we see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of instruction, the founders 
of which are the real improvers of the country. It is from the 
same sources that we must exfiect other schoolmasters of new 
and improved industry. Tho new Charter will remove many 
obstacles, but steam communication far more. 

Hill, with the opinion I entertain, that the extent of coloni- 
zation (as it is misteyrmed) and the efl'ecls of it have been very 

2 \ 
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much overrated, I am convinced, that*tbe knoivledge and instruct 
tion so much needed by India can never be sufficiently provided 
by European colonists and speculators only. The natives, them- 
selves must be encouraged to go to Europe ; there to study in 
the best schools of all the sciences. This opinion I know to 
be entertained by some of the intelligent members of a com- 
mittee now sitting in Calcutta, to consider the best means of 
educating the natives in the higher branches of medicine and 
surgery. The Pacha of Egypt has given a noble example in this 
respect to the rulers of rude and unlearned nations. 

The circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been 
— 1st, Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion ; and 2dly, and mainly, the length, expense, and the 
apprehension also, of so long a voyage. In respect to the first 
of these obstacles. Ram Mohun Roy, who will be of illustrioAs 
memory among his posterity, has broken the ice ; and 1 know 
that some, and I have tio doubt that other rich and well 
educated natives are preparing to tread in his footsteps, with 
the same laudable desire of seeing what India may become by 
what Europe, and especially England is ; and of raisingjtheir 
country by the same means from the moral and political degra- 
dation in which she is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt almost impossible to the 
great class of students, however willing — to those who are 
to be the practical operatives and the introducers of the new 
arts and sciences, and will become®the best teachers of their 
countrymen, steam navigation, with ^he aid of Government, 
and of those interested la India’s welfare, will go far to re- 
move it. I was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee, that natives ihoronghly acquainted with 
the English language would, if assispjd, be ready to embark 
immediately in that pursuit, and necessarily in others of the 
same utility. 

1 will, therefore, conclude this too long detail by saying that 
it is " knowledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can raise? 
this country to* a higher standard among the nations of the 
world •, and with the sentiments 1 have expressed of the best 
and most effectual mode of attaining these great purposes, the 
Steam Committee are amply borne out according to my firmest 
conviction in their resolution that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to our own country, and to mankind.*'' 

I have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute re- 
commending to the favourable consideration of the Honorable 
CoUEJt the plan of the Steam Committee in Bengal for establish- 
ing a direct communication between Suez and the Ports on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this 
paper a repetition of the assurance which 1 had the pleasure of 
expressing to you at Madras ; that there existed no intention of 
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sacrificing* in any manner the interests of Bombay. The ques- 
tions are, which is the most useful line to India in general — 
and will the benefit be commensurate to the expense?— There 
can exist no more difficulty in establishing a steam communi- 
cation with Calcutta than with Bombay. The Forbes and 
Hugh Lindsay, may be unequal to the undertaking, but it will 
be easy to procure steamers of adequate power for the purpose ; 
and, as for the South West Monsoon, 1 believe, upon very good 
authority, that even during the period, which is very short in 
duration, when it is at its heighth, the weather is not worse than 
that which is constantly overcome by steamers in the English 
and Irish Channels. — 1 remain, &c., W. C. Bentinok. 

Minute, — Governor-GeneraVs , — Before I advert to the report 
of the steam committee under date the 21st January, 1834, 
rccommendi^ng the plan which shall eflect the cheapest and 
most generally useful steam communication between England 
n/)d India, a few preliminary remarks will be necessary to 
extricate the question from the confusion in which it has been 
placed by the voluminous and needless discussions that have 
arisen between the several committees, and at the same time to 
exhibit to the Home authorities, as clearly and concisely as 
possible, the very simple data upon which a decision, as to fu- 
ture measures would seem to depend. 

Jt is my intention to avoid any reference to differences of 
opinion, and only to state the circumstances as they have oc- 
curred, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 
formed, to carry into effect the great object of a quicker inter- 
course between the two co«ui tries — an object in which the Eu- 
ropean community have^expressed so deep aud general an inte- 
Ks. rest, and towards the promotion 

Bengal 1,08,000 of which a subscription has been 

Madras made far surpassing the largest 

Bombay amount that with reference to 

the universal distress, •occasioned by the recent failures, my 
most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 

The first plan determined upon was to establish a quarterly 
«conimnnication between Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh Lindsay alone could accomplish this undertaking. 
The principal object of a quarterly communication was, besides 
confirming the success of the Hugh Lindsay's previous voyages, 
to ascertain, by continued and periodical departures, the pro- 
bable ex lent of the intercourse, as Well by passengers as by 
limiters, and thus to estimate,' the probable amount of the in- 
come. The expensive sailing of the Hugh Lindsay, afforded 
a siiilicieiit criterion of the maximum expenditure. 

it is necessary to state that when the subject was first taken 
u[) hy the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent persons then 
advocated a direct communnication between Calcutta aud the 
Red Sea. At a latenperiod, Mr Greenlaw published a pam- 
phlet shewing the buperior advantages to India, in general, of 
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this line of communication, in which 1 agreed in opinion with 
that gentleman ; but it appeared to me, that the more simple 
and shorter communication with Bombay, was more likely to 
receive the concurrence of the Home authorities, and this lino 
being* once established, it would be easy afterwards to extend 
it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he had no desire 
to interfere with the measures that had been already adopted, 
and an opinion to this purport will be found in the preface to his 
publication. 1 gladly avail rnjself of this occasion of express- 
ing in concurrence with the society of Calcutta my acknow- 
ledgements to Mr, Greenlaw for his zealous and successful 
endeavours to bring before the public^ all information that might 
C()nduco to a clear understanding of the subject. As far as 1 
have seen of the views of that intelligent gcntlcrpan, he has 
been actuated by the sole and single desire to promote the ge- 
neral interest and convenience of India and England, those of 
Bombay being equally comprehended. 

It was learnt from Bombay, that the Hugh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication, and that her power 
could not contend against the South West Monsoon. There 
was no other steamer at Bombay — the only other steamer in 
India capable of coping with an adverse monsoon was the 
Forbes; but she was private property, belonging to one of the 
houses that had failed, and it never occurred to any one, to my 
knowledge, that it would bo practicable or within the scope of 
our limited funds, even if the assignees would have given their 
consent, to transfer that vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, the original plan could 
not be executed — but, convinced of Che great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly commuuicalion for the purpo.se of 
bringing the groat measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, 1 confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only altemalivo of making the next 
atlem])! direct from Calcutta, and a suggestion to thafeilbcl was 
made by me to the steam committee, provided always that the 
Forbes could bo hired upon reasonable terms, and that in other 
respects the was considered fit for the u.uderlakitig. * 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be enfertained of the preference 
to be given to that place which shall bring passengers,valiiable 
goods, packets, and letters by sea to the three i)rinoif)al ports of 
Ceylon, Madras, and Bqngal, over that which is confined to the 
single port of Bombay ; between which place and the other 
more ini[)ortant presidencies, there intervenes a distance as 
per margin, and witli no other convey- 
Bengal. ance than the ordinary foot Dak of India. 

Madras. The Forbes will become the experi- 

Colombo. mental vessel for trying the practicabi- 

lity of this direct route. It has appearc*<l 
to me to be a great object to have cofrectly and exactly laid 
down all the circumstances, the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the two lines, in order that, whether the future execution be 
undertaken by gfovernment or by contractor!, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained data. For the same 
reason, though previously surveyed, it seemed to me important 
that the Surveyor General of India would give his official tes- 
timony of the fitness or otherwise of Socotra, as a depot, 1 can- 
not but think it tohave been wisely decided by the committees, 
that the funds placed at their disposal would be best applied to 
frequent experimental voyages, that should place the practica- 
bility and expense beyond all doubt. It was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be raised in India must be 
wholly insufficient for the maintenance of permanent communi- 
cation. This latter can only be executed by the government 
(and to no more useful purposes for the good of both countries 
could the funds of India be appropriated) or by the merchants 
of England interested in the trade to China and India. 

• Preparatory to a consideration of the plan of the committee, 
and of the proposition of others to effect this object, I must refer 
to a suggestion made by me with a view to the performance of 
the work by contract, and to this saving the government ^rom 
an undefined, and hitherto most extravagant, expenditure in the 
employment of the ill adapted Hugh Lindsay, that a bonus of 
two lacs per annum for five years should bo given by the govern- 
ment, the profit of the passengers and mails being thrown in for 
the benefit of the undertakers.! 

While the steam committee have under consideration the re- 
port required by Mr. M^Naghten's letter under date the 5th 
Sept, 1833, a propositioq.was made to me by a committee of the 
merchants at Calcutta to take the contract ujpfbn a bonus of 
five lacs per annunf, for five years the postage being re- 
served by government which was estimated by them at two 
lacs per annum, I have not the paper by me — I may there- 
fore mistake some of the considerations ; but I recollect suffi- 
ciently of the plan, .fo enable me to give its outline, and to 
explain the reasons why 1 rejected it. 1 did not mean to have 
adverted to it at all, but, upon reflection, it struck me that a 
discussion of a real proposition made upon the spot may better 
serve to enable those at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming as indispensible to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from London to every 
port in India. That is, to use a copimon expression in Europe, 
that passengers should be booked from liondon all the way to 
India (every intermediate expense being provided for by the 
contractor) for one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of this calculation. My opinion 
was that travellers, both going and coming, would, for the 
greater part, either prefer the steam packet of the government 
to Malta, or would choose the land route to Malta or Egypt via 
the Continent, or vice verm. 1 moreover thought that a much 
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simpler and less expensive scheme would be, for the contractors 
to confine themselves to the Indian side of the communication ; 
that is, from Suez to Calcutta. 1 undertook to engage for the 
government at ^ome that the only vacant part of the line on 
the European side — viz., from Malta to Alexandria, should be 
filled by a government steamer; and I also undertook, if the 
Hugh Lindsay should not be equal to the conveyance of the 
mails from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer from 
Bengal should be furnished for that purpose. But the com- 
mittee of merchants would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus having 
undertaken for the consent of the government to a part execu- 
tion of the plan, I have to mention, upon the authority of Capt. 
Johnston, the disposition of the Admiralty to give a ready 
assent to this part of the plan, buL otherwise, I should not have 
hesitated to have given this pledge. Because 1 cannot conceive 
it possible that the same consideration for interests so compara 7 
tively trivial as those of the Ionian Islands and the Levant, 
which had been thought sufficient to warrant the extension of a 
government steamer to Corfu, should not at once have deter- 
mined upon the expediency of the most rapid communication 
with apart of the world, where England and India have happily 
a reciprocal interest, of a magnitude and importance which the 
imagination can with difficulty grasp. The far greater part of 
the distance from London to Malta being already provided for 
by a monthly government packet, 1 did not think the English 
government would willingly assent to a second expense, as it 
were, for the same part of the line. 1 rejected it accordingly. 
1 thought further, that the receipts of postage were very much 
over estimated, at least for a year or two, until the plan could 
come into regular operation. 

I moreover was of opinion that the government itself could 
execute the plan confined to the Indian side at a much less 
charge than five lacs, with the advantage, of having a complete 
establishment of steamers, which, either in case of war, or of 
any other political exigency, might constitute a great addition to 
the public strength and resources. 

1 now come, in conclusion, to the opinion of the committee 
recommending a contract ; coinciding with the committee of 
merohatfts that it will be more beneficial for the contractors, 
and more conducive to dispatch, that the contract should em- 
brace the whole line from England to the four principal points 
in India and Ceylon — ^Bombay, Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. 
And the following terms are proposed as likely to make a fair 
return for the risk and expences: — 

1st*— -A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 

2dly.— All profits upon passengers, parcels, &c. and postage 
of letters between England aud India; except the government 
dispatches, which are to be carried free of all expense, as well 
by sea as through Egypt. 
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3dly. — ^The postage upon private letters to be two rupees per 
single letter^ one rupee payable in England, and one rupee in 
India. 

My original proposition gave, in addition to the bonus of two 
lacs, the postage of the government dispatches to the contrac- 
tors. The calculations of the committee show that their 
scheme involved very little additional etpense, if any, beyond 
my own,— and considering in every respect the very superior ad- 
vantages held out to the whole of India, 1 cannot but second 
the plan of the committee with my decided recommendation, 
and of expressing at the same time a hope, if individuals may be 
found willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, so 
important to the great interests of the Empire, and to the com- 
fort and happiness of so many thousands of our countrymen in 
this distant^clime, may be carried into immediate execution. 

(Signed) W. C Bbntinok. 

• Oolacamund, March 28, 1834. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Having in our previous numbers presented our readers with 
specimens of the arbitrary and despotic system of military rule, 
now in full operation at the Madras presidency under the ad- 
ministration of Sir Robt. O'Callaghan ; we proceed to submit the 
proceedings of another court-martial— proceedings so infamous, 
so scandalous, and so disgusting, as no Military Commander, 
however rigid his notions ^nd principles of justice and discipline 
might be, with a pro|)er sense of feeling and regard for tlie 
Army under his care, would have ventured to authorise the in- 
stitution of, without ample security for the production of the 
most damning and convincing proofs. 

So far, however, from* this being the case, the evidence totally 
failed in substantiating the charge — the officer was mosthonora^ 
hly acquitted ; — and from certain circumstances to which we 
<^shall allude, it is made clearly manifest that so diabolical an 
attempt to ruin and disgrace an old and meritorious Qfficer of 
the Company's Service owed its origin to one of tiAe dark, 
malignant, and secret concoctions, at Head-qiiarteJ^^ which 
nothing but a consciousness of right jcan successfully Asist. 

Oeneral Orders, by his Excellency, the Commander^in^ 
chief. — Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, 6th February, 18&2. 
" The following extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an 
European general court-martial, holden at Vizagapatarn, on 
Monday, the twenty-ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, by virtue of a 
warrant from his Excellency, Lieutenant-General, the Honour- 
able Sir Robert William O’Callaghan, K. C. B., Commander- 
in-chief, are published to the army.” 
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** Lieut.-Col. Edward Lloyd Smytho, of the 8th regiment of 
Light Cavalry, ordered into arrest by the Commander-in-chief/^ 

‘^C^arge.-For having, in camp, on the East Bank of the Guer- 
naVs River, in the neighbourhood of Ootraim, in the province of 
Khandeish, on the twenty-seventh day of June, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight Jiundred and seventeen, felo- 
niously made an assault in and upon Peer Khan, trooper in the 
6th regiment of Light Cavalry, and, then and there, feloniously, 
wickedly, and against the order of nature, had a venereal af- 
fair with the said Peer Khan, and then and there, feloniously, 
carnally known him the said Peer Khan ; and, then and there, 
feloniously, wickedly, and against the order of nature, with 
the said Peer Khan, committed and perpetrated the detestable 
and abominable crime of b ry/^ 

The above being within the provisions of the feurth article 
of the twenty-second section of the articles of war. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hitchins, Acting Adj.-Gen, of the Army. 
Head Quarters, Madras, the 2nd day of May, 1833. 

'' The court having most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut.-Col. Edward Lloyd 
Smythe, of the 8th regiment of Light Cavalry, hath advanced 
in his support, and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion/' 

Finding on the Charge, — That the prisoner is not guilty of 
the charge ; and doth most fully, and most honourably acquit 
him of all and every part thereof. (Signed) H.G. A. Tay- 
lor, Brig.-Gen. and President. ^Signed) C. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General/' 

Confirmed, — It is with extreme fegret, that upon a trial 
of such a nature, and where an officer has been honourably ac- 
quitted, 1 am precluded from adding my approbation, in conse- 
quence of the improper state in which the investigation lias 
been left. In publishing the proceedings to the army, it be- 
comes my duty to place upon record my disapprobation of a pro- 
cedure, W'hich, if admitted as a precedent, might hereafter tend 
to an universal denial of justice. .r 

The court, after irregularly admitting evidence as to par- 
fioi/lAtransactions, in order to impeach the credibility of one 
of thwwitnesses in support of the prosecution, instead of re- 
stricting the enquiry to evidence of his gerteraZ want of ve- 
racity, denied to the public prosecutor, the opportunity of 
impeaching, as he was prepared to do, the character of his own ; 
so that, in point of fact, the witnesses on the prosecution were 
subjected to an ordeal from which, by the direct interference 
of the court, the witnesses on the defence were, most unad- 
visedly, protected. 

(Signed) R. W. O'Callaghan, Lieut.-Gen. and Commander- 
in-chief/' Madras, August 31, 1833. * 
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Here then is an Officer, who from his rank of .Liout.-Coloiiel 
we would presume to be of some thirty or forty years standiiigr 
in the Madras army, hrousht to trial under the most heinous of 
all chargees, on the support of evidence which the Court, after 
having most maturely weighed and considered, pronounee'^ that 
the prisoner is not guilty of the gfiarge, and doth moit fttUy and 
most honorably acquit him of all and etery part theredf/* 
After a decision so strongly Worded as the one we have quoted* 
can any reasonable mind suppose, that it was merely to satisfy 
the ends of justice that the honor and character of this 
were thus assailed ? Gan any one imagine, that previous to the 
determination of bringing Coionei Smyibeto trial, the ordinary 
means had been used, (particularly as the previous Court of En- 
quiry falsiGed the charge) by searching into the motives of the 
prqsecutor, and the integrity of his witnesses, to arrive at tliat 
conviction, which alone could justify theneeQssity for the public 
prosecution of so disgusting an enquiry? Can the greatest 
stickler for military discipline and good order view, in the whole 
Xirocceding any thing but a sinister design 4n some quarter or 
other, to effect the ruin and disgrace of an old officer, by means 
the most unworthy and dishonorable. ? 

One opinion only we are assured, can be entertained by reason- 
able and unprejudiced minds of this infamous affair, and to thoso 
who are not acquainted with the military head-quarter system 
at Madras, the circumstances^we are about to state will serve to 
shew that it was not aj together unmixed with a feeling of 
private spite, malice, and revenge. 

It may be in the recollection of our military readers that tho 
Adjutant General of the Madras army, some time back, among 
the many fanciful changes, he was then almost at every whim 
permitted to order in the dress, accoutrements and appointments 
of corps, introduced certain changes for tho cavalry involving a 
^eat unnecessary expense to the Colonels of those regiments-- 
against these some of them ventured to remonstrate Qolonel 
Smythe took tho lead, and conducted the correspondence which 
terminated in memorials and references to the Court of Direc- 
tors, by whom it was decided in favour of the Colonels, and 
peremptory orders weve<given that no changes should hereafter 
be made by Adjutant-General, Commander-in -Chief, or any other 
authority without being first submitted to the Court and sanc- 
tioned by them. Colonel Smythe was some time after moved 
from tho command of his own regiment to that of another, be- 
ing succeeded by Msgor Watkins a friend of the Adjutant.- 

ErM India and CoK viii. No. 48, Noi’. C Z ^ 
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General. It ^as against this Officer that the men memorialised, 
and all but mutinied, in 1891^ and for one, of whose Urzees, which 
we publisbed.ih our -last number, a young soldier was flogged, 
jnec^jr it is stated tp subdue the fewng, against the Major on 
Pfftolthd men, who were anxious^ the return of Colonel 
ffBiojr liilKatidiis who always pvoleseed himself a friend 
jtp Pol. 0iiiytho> bt Ifia bouse, partook of his hospitality 

Wbs the^viary in^iyipusd employed in thelaiidabte work of col- 
jeciing and arranging j^e filthy evidence against the Colonel. 
The t^iuU of the L^urt of Inquiry to which we have alluded, 
l^jificig however proved most favourable to the innocence of the 
was whether Major Watkins and 

the pastes concerned could not be brought to account (or a 
conspiracy, when, in order to shield them from the conse- 
qmances# to the utter astonishment of the whole army, a selec- 
tion was prepared from the mass of foul and false testimony 
given before the Court- — the Colonel was broughtto public trial 
bn the self-same charges — and at an enormous expenso^tho 
wholp paraphernalia of a Court-Martial was set in motion, in 
the base and malignant expectation that the result of this en- 
quirv may produce, what the other failed to accomplish. 

Tag prosecution, however, totally failed ; congratulations 
to Col. Smythe poured in from the different Masonic Lodges, 
from the officers of his corps and cantonment, on his rescue 
from so deep laid a conspiracy, and the Colonel fiuding that no 
steps were taken to bring the conspirators, one and all, to trial, 
iidaressed an appeal to the Governor who assured him that he 
should huve full justice— that he would cause it to be looked 
jntpr— and so forth, terminating ^t last in a result which our 
readers will be quite unprepared for; ^vi 2 . that the said Sir Robt. 
O'Callaghan after authorising the protracted persecution which 
we have disclosed, stated that he did not mean his remarks to ap- 
ply to the Col. on his acquUtaJ, ^ Ihe/ulljuatice of which he felt 
doubt, but that they were admonitory to the Court only ; and 
by way of allaying the outcry in the army, he does what ? now 
^rk this, he gives a dinner to his disappointed victim, 
)nyiy.i 9 gJ[j^n the staff &c. of the Presidency to meet him, with tho 
exception of hjs secret advisers Uic Adjutant-General and Judge 
^dybeate General ! ! ! 

So JPar so good, but it is not enough— the honour, the interest, 
nay tne security of every officer in the Indian army, demands 
4liAlii04iie public example sliould be made of those individuals. 
Wiho instigated and advised and by perjured testimony en- 
ji^Q sustain so fa4c, so groy|s, and so calumnious a 
cl^rge agaiqst a member of their body ; this is loudly called for 
and apxioiisly expected by the whole Indian army, and wo do 
hope that their feelings will not be further outraged by a per- 
tinacious denial of that, which is due to public justice and la 
them. 



tOWN AND IK^AND DUTIES IN’ EENOAt. 

(Con^^tdfrom Kd, ^ftfpagt 3DfO 

The inddtivMien^e te Wbieh iravellef^ ere* aul|)eot'bjr llie 
present systeiii, in order thel iherehenls miy ad MH^io 
dtttiea, i# well ^aeribed in the Mtowiag e^TArad flrodi i^%tiet 
of the Beard d €utftoni8i dated ihw 17ih Oetiobh1r<, leM.' 
must be evident that a tali levied en the transit of 
intended obly to beer on artioles of commerce, abd the genefirt 
mercbantsy can be enforced only by a uniform unsparing esbeU^ 
nation of all boats or other means of conveyanbe, (of if any 
were exempt, the ingenuity of the speculator wonld so^n ImiI 
him to asiume^the appearance of a* privileged conveyande; bdf 
the travellers are to the merchants in the proportion of atJeaif* 
ten*to one. It seems, therefore, to be a necessary consequHnen 
that the ten must be inconvenienced, in order that tlie oagihay 
not escape.'' Mr. Smith, the acting collector of cusfomr at' 

Meerut, says, the oppressions which persons uhconnacfed 

with trade suffer surpass belief. Not an indivkliial can pass 
a chokey without being subjected to every kind of anboyiaieaf 
which the ingenuity of these authorised plunderers can doviiO 
to enable them to extort money. Travellers are delatiii^d 
hours — even days; the privacy of their females is intruded’ 
on or threatened, and this,^ merely with the view of eom« 
polling them to satisfy t|ie rapacity of these harpies.'^ Thus 
it appears evident that the hardships of which the great body 
of the natives have constantly complained are not imagihkry ; 
that the European oflicers of government, gentlemen^bf unim-< 
peached integrity, ackngwledgc and deplore the existence of 
these evils. 

Mr, iTrevelyan next proceeds to shew, how even goods 
w^ich proceed to the interior under a mafee rowanah, exempt 
from inland duty, are harassed by the system of chokeyk ; iKe 
articles are free in name only ; just the same vexation attends 
their conveyance from place to place as though they were 
dutiable. The Daroga has the right oPsearcli even of articles 
passing under a free rowanah, and exacts his douceur for re- 
fraining from a search, which, if repeated twenty or thirty times 
in a long journey, would ruin the merchant. 

The report then alludes to the small pay of the chokey officers, 
and to the impossibility of their living on it. Jn the western 
provinces of Kuriiida a person in charge of a chokey has seven 
rupees a month, of which he must expend two rupees and a 
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half in stationery ; he muBt be a Persian scholar^ and find 
security for 4 or 600 ru^es." Now, from the four rupcfes and a 
half left to him, if We deduct the sum he has to pay to his 
snuety, he have little or noihin(; left for bis subsistence; he 
must, therefore^ either defraud the revenue^ or pltipder private 
individuals. Mr. Siddons observes, " It is, 1 feel persuaded, 
nearly impossible to crush the mal-practiees of the anteens and 
pecans of, the customs. All sorts of native persons are exceed- 
ingly auious to obtain these places^ 1 am credibly assured 
that Sa. Rs. 200 or 300 would willingly be given for an ameen- 
ship, of which the salary is 12 rupees a month, and that from 
Stt. g,B. 40 to 60 would as readily be paid for a peon's badge, of 
which the wages are only four rupees a month, to any man 
who had interest enough to procure these pieces for those who 
are in search of them, and it is asserted to me that such offers 
are continually made." — " We all know that the wages of a 
domestic peon are five rupees a month; yet there is not one of 
that class in Calcutta (though private must generally be easier 
and less fatiguing than public service) who would not exchange 
his place with avidity for a custom peon’s badge, and four 
rupees a month. But farther, it is a fact of which I have inti- 
mate personal knowledge that khansamas, khidmntgars, jema- 
dars, assah, and soutaburdars, hookaburdars, coachmen, taylors, 
and others, whose domestic wages^ aro from 25 to B rupees a 
uionth, continually apply for badges as custom-house peons, 
and would, no doubt, readily pay a bonus in addition. This 
fact speaks fox itself. The object which the persons have in 
view, is clear beyond question, and fully proves the existence of 
fraud upon the customs rcvoniio, as well as the advantages de- 
rivable from conniving at it and aiding in its commission." — 

My chokey amcens receive 12 rupees per month, and it is quite 
impossible that they should live with the comforts they aiT 
known to possess, npoR that salary." 

Mr. Fraser, the commissioner at Delhi, remarks, that the 
situation of Ghaut peon in the Meerut division to his knowledge 
used formerly to sell for JOO rupees. And itis such individuals 
who are let loose upon the country to slop the course of trade, 
and to arrest the progress of the traveller. On the one hand 
the law vests them with the most extraordinary power, and 
on the other, it goads them on, by keeping them in a state of 
poverty, to use it for the purposes of extortion. 

One evil arising from the rule for requin ng secMr«7?/ from the 
custom-house officers, is, that the merchants who stand security 
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acquire an influence over the amlas^'who being thus at the 
mercy of the seouritiesi are obliged to past whatever goodi they 
may send. 

But While the transit duties are felt to be burdensome 
to the last degree on the people of the lower prevlnees, 
it is the inhabitants of the western provinees who flftd the 
burden of this system to be intolerable ; and It is icureely pos- 
sible to fancy how any government, calling itself civlUued, 
could have permitted the existence of such a syste^. !n the 
lower provinces, as soon as goods are clear of tho chobeys» 
they are safe, and the traveller or merchant sets his mind at 
rest. Not so in the western provinces. There it has become 
tho practice to consider goods any where found in Iriinatf 
without a rowanah as liable to double duties. A buffalo load 
of oil seed or sugar cannot be removed from one village to 
another without getting a pass beforehand from tho nearest 
custom-house, which may bo a hundred miles off!! Mr. 
Fraser, the commissioner at Delhi, observes, that Instead of 
relieving tho trade of the country from vexatious interruption 
as is professed, every description of trade on every yard of road 
and on every foot of ground is liable to tho most ruinous inter> 
ruption.’' In addition, llicrefore, to the chohoys, patroles are 
sent to prowl about the country, and seise every article which 
they And in transit, and sei^ it off to the custom-houses. That 
they make money en<^gh in the way of exactions may be 
easily supposed. But what will the reader say to the fact that 
between the first and last day of 1832, goods to the value 
of 1,12,074 rupees w'ero seized and sent to tho Meerut cus- 
tom-house, at a great* distance from the place of seizure, of 
which one-half were released without any payment being de- 
manded from tho owners ? Fancy the hardship to which tho 
Thercliants must have been so unjustly exposed. 

Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to sliew that the intricacies of the 
law, tho extortion of the native oflicers, and the detention of 
goods, prevent many from engaging in trade. No one can en- 
gage salely in the inland trade, vvithdut a thorough knowledge 
of all the tricks and contrivances necessary to secure tho 
passing of goods, and this requires the study of a life. 
Many respectable men in the western provinces, and even 
some eminent merchants in Calcutta, have attem])ted to en- 
gage in tho trade, but they have been obliged to give 
it up ; they revolt from the indignity of bribing every low 
four rupee peon to remit the detention and search of tboir 
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goods. Another contequenbe this system is, that the tradtf 
is in the bands of only a. ieW flierehants of large capital, who 
can afford to bribe the darogas, through, a line of a tfaousaiKd 
miles, Med ot small ideane cannot engage in it; the bribes 
they hare to pay, swhlldrr np their profits. And hence, very 
large pfoflts^ are made in the inland trade. 

But thd.grealest evil entailed by the systeiU is, that it is pro^ 
dudieb of hfitvc^sal el*ifne. In our own limited experience we 
have found that nothing sharpens the intellect so much, as 
living in the neighbourhood of a cluster of chokeys. This opin- 
ion is fully confirmed by Mr. T. The members of the custom 
establishments of eVcry degree, except the highest^ are con- 
verted into extortioners and rogues, because in many cases they 
could not otherwise gain a subsistence — ^the merchahts are 
forced into a guilty collusion with the custom-house officers, to 
escape the ruin in which they would be involved, if they were 
to exercise the authority vested in them. — Every traveller is 
obliged to debase himself by conciliating the rapacity of these 
pettytyrants, by bribery and deceit. This is the great moral pest 
which equally degrades those who are the agents and those 
who are the subjects of it. 

We now come to the most important part of the system, —the 
revenue it yields. We have Vieen frequently told that the tran- 
sit duties bring in half a crore ofmpees, and that however 
pernicious the systein, it is impossible for government to sacrifice 
so large a snm. Mr. Trevelyan has grappled with this objection 
with the band of a master. 

The gross collection of duties in 1832-33, was, 46,49,670 
rupees from which is to bo deducted th'o expense of collection 
8,31,401, leaving a net collection of 38,18,185 rupees. 

This system of duties was established in 1809-10 ; during the 
first eight years, the clear collection was 31,57,129, during 
the next nine years, 35,73,451 ; during the last eight years, 
30,98,453. The revenue arising from this source, has increased 
in the western and decreased in the lower provinces. Thus the 
reiiirns from the Delhi territory shew that in the last tea years, 
the collections have increased nearly a third, or more than two 
lakhs of rupees a year. The expense of collection in the wes; 
tern provinces is only 14 per cent., in the lower provinces 33 
per eent. 

But how does Mr. Trevelyan propose to deal with this reve- 
nue? Does he propose to sacrifice it, or to* supply its place by 
sofiiie new tax? By no means. The trade which furnishes this 
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revenue of customs is of kinds: mftritiine, oonueoted 
tlie exports and imports of Calcutta ; foreign^ or ibal Iriuie 
which is brought across our Western frontier, from foidga elates 
into our own territories ; and thirdly, the inland tratjie consist^ 
ing of articles carried from one part of the British dominions to 
another. He has taken great pains to ascertain how mnch of 
this revenue was derived from the transit duties on aiihites 
raised and consumed Within the country, and he comes to the 
conclusion that, the gross collections to this depaiiiMoi 
amounted only to 6,81,120, and that the expense of collecting 
this sum at ten custom-houses, including three-fourths the 
expense of the Board of Customs Saltand Opium was, 4,06^986; 
so that thc^ net produce of those duties which ore exclusively 
transit, was in fact only, 2,74,140. 

• Mr. Trevelyan proposes, that the duties on the foreign trade 
brought across our western frontier, be continued, and that 
more energetic measures be adopted, to prevent smuggling 
that the duties on articles intended to bo exported by sea, be 
still levied, not at the Mofussil custom-houses, but at ihejplaco of 
export; thus, that portion of revenue which is now derived 
from these two sources, would continue to bo received, on the 
frontiers and at tho great port, and government would be ena- 
bled at oricc to abolish all tho interior custom-houses and 
chokeys. These duties, combined with a better system of 
collecting the public dues iTrom the Meerut and Agra sail ma- 
nufactories, and with tBe sum realized from the extra doty on 
salt at Allahabad, will more than compensate for any loss 
which government may sustain from tho entire abolition of the 
transit duties. When {tfr. Trevelyan has suceeded in showing 
that government would be no loser by liberating the country 
from the exactions of the transit system, he has set the question 
j^t rest. 

There are many other valuable remarks in this report, with 
which we should most gladly have enriched our columns, but 
our limited space forbids it. Wo aro obliged reluctantly to take 
leave of this volume. What we have^ already extracted from it 
will serve to convince our readers, that it is one of the most va- 
luable reports ever presented to government. The Governor 
General has been accustomed since his arrival in India, to hear 
the custom regulatious spoken of both by Natives and Europeans 
as the greatest pest that was evur inflicted on any country ; but 
as there is a natural impatience of taxation implanted in the hu- 
man breast, he rnighf possibly have attributed tho complaints 
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fie heard to this general feeliog. Mr. Trevelyan has liowever, 
shewn that this universal dislike arises from the special hardship 
of these laws. Ho has unfolded the mysteries of iniquity con- 
tained in them. Ignorance can no longer be pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for continuing the system. It is now fully known, that the 
custom regulations of the Bengal government, are tantamount 
to an entire prohibition of all internal traffic ; that if the Custom 
Darogas were for only three months to do the duty they are re- 
•quired and paid by government to do, all commerce would be in- 
stantly suspended; and that the trade of the country exists no/ rn 
conformity to, hut in spito of the public laws, by the connivance 
of venal officers. It is now fully known, that all articles found 
in transit in the western provinces without a rowarah, are lia- 
ble to double duties, and that the transit of a single bullock 
load of sugar from one village to another, cannot be accom- 
plished without bribing the patroles, who arc paid by the 
public authority to seize it. It is now fully known that while 
by this wretched system of duties, the whole country is harassed 
to the last degree, government gains nothing by it which 
might not be realized upon a better system, witltout ibis ma- 
chinery of of tyranny. We trust that after the exposC^so ably 
made by Mr. Trevelyan, of the abomination of the system ; 
after the secretary to the Board of Customs has pronounced it to 
bo a curse, his Lordship’s return among us will be commemo- 
rated by the immediate extinction of all thcchokeys, and an 
entire change of system.— 5am. Durinhu 


Critical Hoticett* 

Christian Rcscarehct tie South India 1823, to 1828, bif Peter Guidon.-^ 
K- J. Ford, hlinf/ton, 1834. 

A VERY interesting Journal, shewing the spread of Christianity 
in the East, and the laudable exertions of that much abusdA 
class of men — the Missionaries. 

Manual qf English Grammar ; Philosophiml and Practical, by Rev, J, M. 
McCulloch, A. M,, — Oliver and Jioyd^ Edinburgh, 1834. 

This little Volume is di^cidcdly the best wo have seen for llu' 
Use of Schools, The subject of the Origin and Derivation of 
words, so slightly alluded to in Murray’s and other publications, 
is in this work fully illustrated, as its very great importance 
deserves. 

N.B. Wc arc compelled, from want of space, to pobtpoiic the Review » of 
fJu' Annuals, Ac., to our next. 
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Caltulla. 

INSOLVENT COURT. 

AprUl^.VBM. 

In the maUer PtffUiion h%d Co. 
—Mr. Turton applied to the court to 
appoint a day for the hearlnar. After 
some little discussion about the utmost 
distance to which it would be necessary 
to dispatch the notice, the 26th day of 
July next was decided on. In the 
matter qf Colvin and Co. — Mr. Turton 
in this case moved that the Examiner's 
report be condrmed. It will be re- 
membered that an application was 
made on the 22nd of March last, to fis- 
ciiarpre the insolvents from all further 
liability, on life consent of creditors, 
amounting to more than one-half the 
debts, in number and value, In con- 
formity with the 68rd section of the 9 
George Iv. cap. 78, and that the Ex- 
aminer was there upon directed to en- 
quire and report whether the several 
debts set forth in the original and ad- 
ditional, or amended schedules had 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the assignee ; whether the list of con- 
sents contained consents to the amount 
of more than one-half in number and 
value of such debts, and whether the 
.several powers of attorney, under 
which, consents had been granted had 
been duly executed, and contained suf- 
ficient power to warrant such coAenl. 

Tlie report of the Examiner^ set forth 
that Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, the as- 
signee, had certified to him tliat the 
debts in the schedule had been esta- 
blished to his .satisfaction ; that the 
consents granted by creditors,^ersonal 
or by attorney, satisfactorily proved 
before him, amounted to more than one- 
balf ill number and value of such debts 
so established ; and that the execution 
such powers of attorney as had 
been taken into account had been 
duly proved, and contained powers to 
warrant such consent. The report 
fuither stated, that the amount of debts 
on the schedule, wasRs, 103,45,105-11 
due to 1015 creditors; and that the 
number of creditors, consenting to the 
discharge, was 685, whose claims 
amounted to Us. 66,33,999-3-3. Mr. 
Turton moved, that the report be con- 
firmed, and that the Examiner be at 
liberty to file any additional consents 
coming in before the 8rd of May next, 
and to examine and report on such ad- 
ditional consents. Motioij granted, 

fi'osf India and Col. Magazine., V< 


SUMMARY. 

Bengal ProvidmU Soeietm^’^K 
lal meeting of members of the Aove 
society wis held at the office of ihe as* 
signee of the late flna of CraUeodeD, 
AUckillop and Co* seeretaries and 
treasurers, on the 10th bf ApHl, fbr the 
inspection of aeoounts, the eleotion of 
office-bearers, and the consideration of 
the interests of the society, as aflfeeted 
by the failure of Messrs. Cruttenden 
and Co. Mr. Leighton opened the 
business of the meeting, by stating 
that he attended there aa the represei' 
tative of a considerable number of ab 
sent subscribers, and being entitled, ir 
that character, to take a part in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, he would beg leave 
to move that Mr. Bruce bo requested to 
take the chair. The motion having 
been seconded by Mr. Palmer and car- 
ried, the chairman briefly stated the ob- 
jects of tile meeting, and called upon 
Mr. MacIntyre to produce the accounts. 
Mr. MacIntyre stated that, on the Ikil- 
ure of Messrs. Crulienden and Co., ht 
had committed the management of the 
affairs of liic society to Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. Leighton informed the meeting, 
that the accounts would he found co- 
pied iu the books lying upon the table, 
but apprehending that it would be te- 
dious and inconvenient to the gentlemen 
present to proceed at once to their in- 
vestigation in detail, he would move— - 
“ That the accounts of the several 
classes of the Bengal Provident society, 
as rendered by Mr. MacIntyre, assignee 
of the estate of Messrs. Crultonden. 
Mackillop and Co., he submitted to tin 
following subscribers, now present, 
and that they be rcqnested to examine 
and report on them at their earlles 
convenience, through the medium of Ih- 
public papers : — Mr. Bruce. Mr, Con it 
and Mr. Palmer.** Mr. Dicktuis se- 
conded the motion, which was canierl 
unanimously. Mr. Bruc<‘ moved tbai 
Mr Dickens bo rcqncsted to become a 
meiiiherof the committee just appointed 
w hich was seconded hy Mr. Cowle and 
carried. Mr. Leighton produced thr 
company’s papers and mortgage securi- 
ties, and proposed the following rcso* 
lution, which was supported by Mr 
Macnaghten and adopted hy the mt ei 
ing : — “That the conunittco of 
men, wbo have consented to report on 
the accounts, be lequested to examiiu 
the company’s paper ami lllle deeds oi 
the landed property mortgaged to thr 
L. VIII. No. 48, Nor. 3 A ^ 
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society, reporting at their earliest con* 
Tenience, whether the former stands in 
the names of the directors, and whether 
the latter are in any way defective;— 
and, further, to obtain from a compe- 
tent professional person an estimate of 
the present market value of the houses 
so mortgaged.” Moved by Mr. Leigh- 
ton, seconded by Mr. Macintyro, and 
carried unanimously : — ** That the pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the treasurers of the society, 
andihat the company's paper be forth 
with deposited in their hands." Moved 
by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. 
MacIntyre, and carried unanimously:— 
That all advertised dividends, re- 
maining unclaimed after the limit of 
time prescribed by the fundamental 
rules of the society, be declan d for- 
feited.*' Mr. Palmer opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground of its illtberality and 
the probable hardship of its operation 
in many instances, and he adduced a 
strong case in point, where the claim- 
ants were orphans residing at the Mau- 
ritius, who could hardly be suppose d 
to have occcss to the London ot Hdiun. 
Gazette^ announcing the payment of u 
dividend. Mr. Leighton explained 
that his motion was founded on one of 
the original regulations of the institu. 
tion, which were declared, to be inimn- 
tahle. Mr. Dickens snggested, by way 
of amendment, that the nio-lion should 
be modified in the following manner, iu 
which form it was put to the meeting 
and adopted “ That tiie committee 
be requested to report, whether it would 
not be proper that all advertised divi- 
dends, remaining unclaimed after the 
limit of time pi escribed by the funda- 
mental rules of the society, should be 
now declared forfeited.’’ Moved by 
Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and carried unanimou'*ly : — 
** That in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the directors, Mr. Leigh- 
ton be elected secretary to ilie society, 
and that he he remunerated foi his ser- 
vices by a commisiion of one per 
cent, on receipts, ond one per cent, 
on payments, all ineidental charges 
being as heretofore, borne by ihe le- 
spective classes in the ratio of tneir 
interests.” Mr. Leighton .liegged to 
offer the meeting the expression of bis 
thanks for their ready attention to the 
recommendation of the directors. Mr. 
Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer 
whether it was the intention of the di- 
rectors to tender their resignation to 
the subscribers. Mr. Palmer replied, 
that so far as be was individually con 


cerned, it was not his intention volnrr- 
tarily to relinquish the admlnlstrattno 
of the affairs of the society, especially 
at a moment when they appear^ to ro* 
quire the exercise of peculiar vigilance 
and attention on the part of the existing 
management. The meeting then sepa- 
rated, after a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. There was a good.'deal of 
dcBultorv conversation on points af- 
fecting the interests of the societ;^, but 
our limits only admit of our furnishing 
a report of the more important pro- 
ceeilings of the day. We understood 
it to be slated, that the committee 
would incorporate in their projected 
repot t such observations as niip^ht oc- 
cur to them, in respect to the distribu- 
tion of funds immediately available for 
the payment of dividends. 

Mohun Lai. — Dr. J. G. Gerard hoe 
addressed the following letter to the 
Committee of the Delhi College,-*^ 
Gentlemen, — The Hindoo student, 
Mohun Lai, who was selected to at- 
tend Mr. Burucs in his journey to 
Toorliistan, having icturned with me 
to India, I cannot allow him to revisit 
his native city, without bringing to Iho 
notice of the conimitlee of Ihe semtinary 
the hi xl»l> commendable conduct of one 
who bus been so long my associafe and 
friend. 'I'hls is as much due to the in- 
stitution which has afforded him his 
advontuges as to himself, and I should 
fail in uiy obligaiions to both, were I 
to oicit maliing known the particular 
grounds upon which 1 found my own 
pnrtinlil\^ and claim that of otliers. 
Few at Moliun Lai’s ago have issued 
upon a seviu t r noviciate, or terminated 
il wilh gi’MiUjr eredil, and 1 Iml add my 
own testimony to that wliichyou are 
aware he Itus already nceived. His 
mild amenity of disposition and agree- 
able demeanour, were well suited to 
the exigencies that awaited him, but, 
by far from Ids least recommendaliQiik. 
has been ins acquaintance with the 
English language, and 1 should say the 
pride of eilm at ion, w'hich under a mo- 
dest garb, Iras commanded the respect 
of every one throughout this diversified 
tour. Many events occurred to try, 
both his temper and his integrity, and 
the inclemiMicy of tlie season was not 
among the least of the former. In the 
route from Mesliid to the Persian camp, 
Mohun liHl’s feet were several times 
frozen fast to the stirrup irons, while 
the moisture of respiration had cotem- 
poraneously encrusted his hand with 
ice, I found my own situation difficult 
but was utterly surprised at thi^ high 
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musement he seemed to deri?e in being 
unable to feel his toes, which remained 
for months afterwards a memewto of 
the keen regions he was exposed to. 

IJis presence of mind was equally 
conspicuous when we fell amoi^ 
robbers, the temporary loss of hU 
journal elevated his regret, , that the 
savages could not reap any instrnction 
from it« At Herat, trials of a different 
kind awaited him, suillcient to have 
implicated the conduct of the most 
scrupulous, particularly when wc were 
taken for spies from the enemies* camp, 
and afterwards for Russians. The 
civilities he received every where, were 
not among the lea&t of these, niuoh is 
due to hi^t unassuming and conciliatory 
manners, but^moro to his. scholastic 
tuition,'which gained him so great es* 
teem. The Prince Royal of Persia, 
Abbas Mirza, was very kind to him, 
also the ass.-envoy at the court of Te- 
heran, Dr. Mac Niel, whose conver- 
sation gave a new impulse to emulation 
already well developed. Wherever 
he went, he made friends, and many en- 
vied him for his acquisitions, both in 
the Persian and^ English, esj)ecially 
,the latter. His journal is the best re- 
cord of his zeal and abilities, and the 
improvement in it, and his oral con- 
verse will show that neither have been 
neglected 'duiing his long companion- 
ship With me, and 1 have a full convic- 
tion that they will be pronounoed by 
Olliers as creditable to liimseir,'as they 
are honourable to his frienffs and the 
college, to which he is indebted for the 
advantages of his education. 1 might 
specify instanves of these, but my ob- 
ject in addressing the conimittcc will 
be fully accomplished, w4ien 1 as- 
sure it of the incalculable results 
wliich seem destined to flow from 
the institution, of which Mohun 
al is so pioniising a pupil. — 
iiioDg the rude and desolate cuiiimu- 
intieg 111 Afghanistan, lurprise might 
have lieen expected, but 1 was ccrtahily 
uupiepared tor the impression that was 
made by the Delhi student, who w’as 
cai eased for his polite accomplishments 
witli the most friendly feelings. Many 
people courted bis society, (which I 
.ilways took care should be a part of my 
own, though this was far from neceasary 
to his own respect), and enquired with 
anxious concern, into the structure of a 
governincnt that encouraged such edu- 
4‘aiion, the inhabitants of Herat know 
not Calcutta fiom London. Several 
of ilic chief people oUned to scud their 


sons to Delhi with me, and would have 
done so, but for the crisis that then 
threatened the city, Mohun Lai taught 
seme of them the English alphabet, and 
it is'thought through such a medium at 
that of his own example, a knowledge 
of the British government of India is 
likely to become intelligible in theao 
regions— an acc^uaintanee, which is but 
wanted, to gam a prepossession that 
is naturally bent towai'ds another 
quarter. A community of feeling which 
at present has only an existeiicci with 
no ties or attachments, is likely to re- 
ceive its best stimulus from such a 
source— a few Afghan youths instructed 
nt the Delhi institution could nut fail to 
produce the most appreciable effects. 
They might return to their relations 
and friends even if these should die with 
pleasure al witnessing the freedom of 
their cuuiitiy nchieved by such means! 
Of Mohun liurs services to myself, I 
shall leave them to he inferred, but as I 
feel that is the only requital 1 esn make 
for them, 1 must rely upon it for the only 
advantage that the patrons of the instl« 
tutioii niaycuiiHiderhim to have merited. 
I have yet iinother observation to offer, 
the pet usal of Mohun LjsI*s journal will 
suggest the reflection that he was drawn 
too soon fioin studies which his natural 
abilities were so will calculated to con- 
siiiuniatc, but it must uUa)B remain 
one of satisfaction that iiii example so 
cie<Iituble to his educution has been 
fnriiiblieii, wlikli cannot fdil to be iiui- 
tuud by the other pupils of a seminary 
that must ultimately confer such valua- 
ble beiieflts upon the public service and 
the country. Mohun Lai returns to 
India in full health and so fur from being 
dischaiged by the severe concumltsnts 
of advintiire, he has projected (written 
in his journal) a tour to Buddukshun 
Slid the countries along the hanks of the 
OxuB and 1 Ildus, which he hopes, with 
the approbation of his patrons, to ao- 
cuniplisb at some future period. 1 now 
separate from him with a lively recollec- 
tion of the events of a peiiod exceeding 
two years, but particulaily of the last 
eigoteen months, in which be bss been 
my companion, and in whose society I 
have found so much to interest and ap- 
preciate, and believing that my young 
fri* i:d will verify in his own |ierson a 
tt* tiinoiiial to which he has so well 
irt i-'U'd at my bauds, and earnestly de- 
an mg the highest prosperity of an iiisti* 
tutioii BO admirably adapted for public 
utility, and evidently so congenial 
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to tlic interesti BrUliti liicItB, anil 
to which I |»eraonaHy < acknowledge 
^aeJf ao lau^ indebted.— >Xiahore^ 
S7^ JPebruar^^ 1834. 

^ — The following ex- 

Uuordihhigr itlateineut ii conuBUiiicated 
to ^ IIS {)y a respcctabia authority, who 
pleilgea himself fur its troth, and who 
▼ohekes that it can be attested by four 
European geiitle^en ^whu were pre- 
sent ;—f** April 18,( 1834.— A viuleut 
haiiitui'^ occurred o** ^he 12th instaiil, 
about hhlf-past five in the evening, in 
the neighbourhood of Pubna ; one hail 
stone was measured and found to be one 
foot in circujmfcrciice ; another weiglied 
eleven ounces, no tile roof cuuld resist 
these matses of ire/* 

Death qf' Lfeut Kennedy. — Cuwn- 
pore, April 12, 1834. — A iiiclotichoiy 
thing occurred here the night before 
last. Lieut. Kennedy, of the 70th N. 1., 
had come over from Banda nu a visit ; 
be was dining at the artillery mess 
bungalow, and after dinner went ont of 
the house, as the party supposed, to 
return home. The house stands close to 
the river, on a bank of some 40 feet 
high, or more — and there, in the morn- 
ing, was fouud the body of the young 
mail, (at the boitutn of the bunk) with 
his skull fractured, and the brains actu- 
ally protruding ! He must have walked 
over the prtcip’u e in the dark, and been 
killed instantaneously, as no cry or 
noise of any kind was braid, and till the 
body was found iu the morning, every 
one supposed the poor young man was 
snug in bed ! 

Persian /nferprrfer.— We hear it 
reported, that Capt. Havelock of H. M.*s 
13th L. I. is to be the Persian Interpreter 
to the- Coaimaiidcr-iii-Chief^. Others 
say, however, that he is to be appointed 
military magistrate at Agra. From 
these rumours dying about we suppose 
he is to get sometJiiny^ though no one 
can tell exactly what it is to he. Capt. 
Hayelock acted ns Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant Geiicial to the Forces em- 
ployed in Ava, and subsequently wrote 
a narrative of 8ir Arcldhuld Caniph^eirs 
campaigns in that cuuntiy. Rumour 
likewiaesays ihai Captain Higginson of 
tlie Mth regt N. I., is to hold the situa- 
tion of Military Secretary to Sir Charles 
Mstealfe, sa Governor of Agra, in the 
event of that distinguished person ige 
being nominated to the latter important 
office. 

IBth Dragoons <md 16^A Lmtccrf.— 
We hear that tlieieis]a probability of 
the 13 111 Dragoons and 10th Lancers 


being relieved, the former in 1835 and 
the latter In 1637, by the 10th and 7th 
Hnssars respectively. The ISth have 
been in India upwards of 14 years and 
the lOth about 1 1, the first named corps 
having arrived in 1810 and the last in 
1622. As the 1 1 th Dragoons have been 
three years longer in this country than 
the Lancers we should think they, and 
not the Ifitfa, would be the corps to be 
relieved by the 7tli Hussara. 

Cotton . — The Mofussil Ukhbar of 
15th April, states that the quantity of 
cotton imported this season into that 
great entrepot of commerce— Mirsa- 
poor— may be calcnlated at 600.000 
maunds. Little or none has been yet 
sold, and tliere ih no doubt prices must 
fall, such a laige quaiftity as is now 
gathered in the godowns of that city 
never before having been accumnlatei^. 

** It is surprising the prices remain 
so firm.*' 

The Duke of york.— The ship Duke 
of York, which was driven on the sands 
below Ingelec Creek, in the terrific storm 
of May last, and has remained their ever 
since, has been floated into deep water 
during the present springs, and will be 
towed up to Calcutta by the H. C. 
steaiDcr Ganges. Much credit is due 
to Mr. Currie, by whom the hull of the 
Duke of York was purchased, for his 
meritorious exertions in ovcrcomiug the 
many^erious obstacles that opposed the 
recovery of this noble, ship. 

Rammshun Roy . — The subscription 
for the tribnte to the memory of Rani- 
mohun Roy now amounts to 8,000 Rs. 

Scindia . — At Gwalior it is reported 
that Jaiiukee Rao bud ordered Muniiee 
Ram the Ir anker' a fiiigem to be bound up 
with cotton soaked in oil, and the cotton 
to be ignited, and was heaping all sorts 
of ignominies on him ^ as the servants 
of the sircar weie obliged to obey, thegs. 
prepared to execute their cruel orders, 
Munnee Ram requested to be taken be- 
fore the Rajah. This was complied with, 
and a scene took plaee ; the Rajah took 
out bis accounts and demanded 27 crorei 
of ruiiees. At laet the Rajah forgave 
him iHcrores, and the banker agreed to 
pay tlic rest.’* Janokee Rao is, as our 
readrra are aware, the youthful occupant 
ofScindia's Ihioiie and the rccogniied 
ally of the Britiih goveroment. Munnee 
Ram Sett was the euperintendant of .the 
revenue affairs of Gwalior daring the 
adminUt ration of the Baiza Baee, an«t 
when the wa^ deprived of the goveru- 
metif, he was desirous of leaving 
Gwalior aud taking refuge at Muttra. 
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At the toUcUation and ^ 

the British restdentf Mr, CavendUh^ 
he was induced to remain uid to aid in 
udminiBtering the same defwrltttent of 
the Gwalior {government. 

We learn that ffovemment haa at 
length been compelled to call npon the 
regular troapB, at leaet on the eastern 
frontier, to undertake the traasury 
duties of the stations which before the 
present burkundauae system was esta* 
blished were discharged by the pro- 
vincial battalions now disbanded. The 
burkuiidauze system it was predicted 
would prove a failure ; and if the regu- 
lar force was formerly considered too 
small for the duties it bad to perform, 
these farther claima on its services will 
not add to its etUciency. We must sup- 
pose, therefore, that some increase of 
iu^t;e to meet the increased duties is 
intended. 

Appointments.~^li is said the ap- 
pointment of tliird member of the Board 
is not to be filled up till the Governor 
General receives an answei from the home 
authorities to iiis reference regarding 
Win. Pitt Mustoii, Ksq., who, it will h« 
remembered, voluntarily forfeited pro- 
motion that he might retain bis situa- 
tion of Apothecary to the Honouiable 
Company, but whom Lord William 
Bentinck appointed a Superintending 
Surgeon on the establishment to the 
prejudice of all the Surgeons jui:i^ to 
him. Mr. Muston is at present the 
senior Superintending Surgitin, and 
would have succeeded to the vacancy in 
the Board, but for his former rclioquish- 
iiieiit of promotion. 

On Among the rurooilrs cur- 

rent at Cawapoor regarding the Glide 
territory, is one which states that Col. 
du Bois de Jancigny has returned to his 
attendance on the Lucknow Court. No 
•TT^a has been received of the mission 
of the Colonel’s cousin, du Bois de 
Beatichesne, who was someltbie ago sent 
to England by bis Oude Majesty, for 
the purpose of making an appeal to the 
English King against some real or 
imaginary grievances. To this envoy 
uas entrusted a sum of three lakhs of 
rupees, as a present to King William. 
Another on dit is that an A. D. C. ia 
about to proceed to England in charge 
of Cassinova’s picture of hih Lucknow 
Majesty, which is intended ns a present 
to the King of England. I'bc* picture 
has been in prepai-ation for neariy two 
years at a cost of 1,000^ rnpees per 
mensem. The honour of taking home 
this costly pioductiou of art is eagerly 


sought aHer. It Is uot aald irlio will i»e 
selected.-^JIfefuitiil CMhorMdaiBkde* 
MektUH 

Bridge.— Tba seport of the Hbkeeiuu 
return to Lucltnow gains ma'eh afullli 
every day at Futtyghur, Ills vettitn N> 
the Tiasrut of LugImiow should bo 
hailed with joy by ovary lover of good 
Older. Under his sway there wifi he 
mnch leia bribing and jobbing WfO 
there has been of late. There U qp 
doubt but on his return lie will cauee the 
building, ot putting together Of theedst 
iron bridge to procM more briskly than 
it has done of laic. Much cash has 
been thrown away and very little work 
done. 

Purchase qf a Zemindaree bjf a 
European,^lt has been auppused that 
Mr. Wise was permitted to purchase a 
zeinindaree in perguonah Baldakbul 
Tipperali, prospectively under the pro- 
visions of the uew Charter, But we 
happen to have come in possession of 
the taets of the case, and from whkh 
it appears that the motives which led to 
permission being given to a European 
to bold lands are nut such as they have 
been supposed to be. The late holder 
of the zemindaree in question had 
fallen in arrears to gpverniuenl of about 
a Ifikh of rupees, in consequence of 
which the estate was put up for public 
sale. The zemiodarce was welt worth 
two laktis of rupees, but no bid could 
be had above 60,000 rupees, though it 
was put up three several times. As Mr, 
WiseoiTerid a lakh and fifteen thousand 
the authorities made a virtue of neccs 
sity, aud applied for tba permlMlon of 
government, according to the tenor of 
regulation ^8 of 1703. We state these 
facts from no wish to disparage any of 
the acts of government, but bmose we 
conceive that praise not earned is indi- 
rect censure. 

Station qfBaitool , — It is rumoimd 
that the statioa of Baitool is to be abun- 
doned by Ibe troops, and the regt. at pre- 
sent quartered there to be transferred to 
Sangor. It appears an increase of force 
is mycb required at the latter cantou- 
nient, the duties pressing heavily on the 
three weak battalions which form the 
garrison of that station. Borne of the 
corps have been able to mnsler only 
a dozen aipabees on parade, whilst 
the offieers of other regiments have oc- 
casionally been obliged to Ibll in two 
deep to the right of the colouis, the 
men of their eoBpanies being em- 
ployed on command and station duties 
and absent on furlough. If the army 
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were eni^aged in an arduous war, they 
would have lest irksome duties to |i^- 
form than now in times of peace they 
are compelled to undergo. 

Sogurand Nerhuddah Tettitor^*^ 
The nrhicipal assistants in charge of tlie 
diftneta of the Sagur and Nerbuddah 
territory are, it is said, hencefui^ard 
to reside at Sagur during the hot Beasoti 
and rains, and to make annual tours 
through their zillahs in the cold weather. 
We are inclined to doubt the policy «»f 
tbti arraiigement ; a magistrate and 
collector ought always to be in the centre 
of his jurisdiction, fur it is neither rea- 
sonable nor fair to compel applicants for 
justice to travel 100 or 200 miles to seek 
redresB) uhich we are bound to afford 
tlirni at their own doors. In fact, 
it aiiiouiits to a total denial uf justice, 
and ought not to be sanctioned by a 
goverumciit which may be styled Chu- 
rceb Purwur.’* 

The Forbes Steamer . — The Forbes 
steamer passed Kedgeree in the after- 
noon ohne I6ih A prilfSteaming against 
wind and flood. The captain's letter 
from Kedgeree reports most favourably 
of, her performance; she took away 
near 4,000 letters. Edward Stirling, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, and John 
Storm, Esq., are passengers by her for 
Suez. 

I^upereession in Diplomatic Silva- 
tioijs . — The autocrat systcMn continues 
to work well for the few, and we can- 
not hut advert to the great deference 
now shewn towards public opinion. 
The supercession of Ideut. -Colonel 
Barton, the tiipUcate appointment uc- 
atowod on Captain lliggiiison,-*' tlio 
rigid and inflexible disregard of the 
mere 14 years’ service of Colonel 
SpeSrs to give place for the paramount 
claims of ^^olonel Macnaghten, and 
the considerate removal of Captain 
Paisley* to make room for this youth- 
All aspirant for a diplomatic situation, 
prove at once the great advantage 
of one Governor General. Without 
this Mr. Edmonstone, Lieut. Tre- 
velyan* and Cornet Macnaghteu’s 
elafms might have been overlboked, 
and instead af obtaining advancement 
tUrouffU the selection s\btcm, tluir in- 
fluential relatives might have been 
constrained to sue for the patronage of 
tlieOov^raor General; but now that 
odious word ** patronage" is obsolete, 

* Presidency Pay-master, Sheriff of 

Calcutta, and Military Secretary to 
the Vice-President. 


and the idea that powerful friends 
could possibly sway our liberal rulers 
is quite preposterous. By the bye, 
we think that to act on this virtuous 
principle will detract from discipline 
In this independent army. Only think 
of the arrogance and vexation of n 
commanding nffleer who has powerful 
friends at head-quarters being actually 
called on to forward to his fi lends a 
complaint against himself. Only 
fancy some old Captain of 80 years* 
service or grey-headed army sub. witli 
a sick wife, daring to differ in opinion 
with a commanding officer, who has 
powerful friends in Chowringhee. Such 
a practice must engender feelings ut- 
terly subversive of that comfortable 
reliance on one's secrifl influence which 
induces a commanding office i to enfoi cc 
implicit obedience from both officers 
and men. no matter what orders ^are 
issued. Besides, what is the use of 
having friends at head-quarters if wo 
cannot obtain their support when in 
the wrong : for when in the right who 
cares for their support ? Unless men 
were deterred from complaining fiom 
the salutary dread of powerful friends 
at head-quarters, our military button- 
hole commanders would be necessarily 
compelled to assign leasons publicly. 
Now this is a sad levelling system, 
and how can a commander descend to 
do this? We have understood that 
evfn the last number of the Westmins- 
ter cit^s the Paget tesiimony in proof 
of the I'lisubqrdniate spirit of the Ben- 
gal officers ;*and, therefoie, it is we 
■cek to uphold the powerful check of 
inliiiential friends. For instance, 
sup[}ose a high-minded young officer, 
or a pevt'nacious old one, steps loi- 
W’ard to prevent a native soldier, or 
old native officer, being persecuted by 
a person with powerful friends. Thu 
officer meddler is at once put d?^n 
by the intimation that “ I can rely on 
the support of powerful friends or 
if a gross irregularity is committed, 
and it is respectfully represented, 
how much considerate it is to sup- 
ress it by a hint of powerful frii'itds. 
udeed we are reluctantly obliged to 
confess ihat without th’s sujifiorl, 
some coimiiAndiiig officer would be 
coil" trained to substitute kindness 
and consideration for a systematic 
disregard of the rules of the service, 
and a brutal habit of captious coer- 
cion.— A/ccriftf Obsti'ver, 

Caleuita Markt t, AprU2\.^In(iiffo. 
— Accounts ft 0111 the interior, received 
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In the past week, are Taried in their 
character ; Borne factories complain of 
the want of rain, and represent the 
plant aB sinking under continued dry 
weather ; others report the prospecta 
from the appearance of the plant aa 
faTorable and promising ; but such 
contradictory statementB are usual, 
and must not, in the present stage of 
things, be considered in the estiination 
of the crop of the season. 11 ooghly ; 
no rain from the SOth ult. to 18th inst. 
plant suffering in consequence. Jes- 
sore ; rain in abundance on the 26th 
and SOth ultimo, but none since then. 
Benares; the Koontie looking well 
and promising. — Opium. — Sales of 
about 76.chests of Patna, at {Sa. Rs. 
04f0 a Olo'per chest| and 60 of Benares, 
from 8.1. lls. 014 a 920 per chest, are 
stated to have obtainca in the past 
week ; and, although the transactions 
arc* repo I ted actual, much dependence 
cannot he placed on them as critciia 
of the market, as the parties buying 
and selling are deeply engaged in the 
trade, and interested in the suppoiting 
of prices. Tlie market at this junc- 
tnro is rather inactive than othei wise, 
dependent, piobubly,on the result of 
the fouith or Iasi government sale of 
the sea.soti, whicii takes place to-day. 

The stock in the warehouse this day 
is as below : 

Patna IBenorsv • TotaL 


1st sale 270. 05 325 

2d do 1300 595 kB95 

8d do 1090 685 1775 

4th do 1424. 699 « 2023 


Chests 4084 1934 6018 

Sir Frederick IlamiUon , — Wc learn 
that Sir Frederick IlamiUon* repie- 
seiited to the Court of Diiecfors, that 
he had lodged with his agwvta in t'al- 
nilla the sum necessary to purchase 
ii.c<yinnuity, but that their failure had 
rendered it impossible to make the 
paymeul within the lime jiresrri bed in 
the rules of the fund ; and in eo"8C- 
qucMice the court have allowed him his 
pension from the 30lh of April last, on 
bis paying the money in England at 
the exchange of one shilling and nine- 
pence halfpenny per rupee. — Courier. 

Murder at Pubna . — A dreadful 
murder has been lately uomini ted in 
the neighbourhood of Pubna, on a re- 
spectable ryut, by the servants of an 
indigo planter, arising out of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfor- 
tunate mail’s paddy cultivation with 
indigo. He was brought tnto the sta- 


tion(alive)axid exhibited a most shock- 
ing spectacle, it appesred thAt he lied 
been been brutally beaten with atubai 
but the cause of his death, was a afronl 
cut on the heed which laid his skuil 
open to the brain. The magistiate 
(Mr. Mills) with the humanity by 
which he is always distiii|rttiibea» ay- 
plied, with bis own hands, nil kinds ef 
remedies to save the poor IbllowUllib 
—but in vain— he died lb the mag if- 
trate*8 presence without being ab|b to 
make any declaration. 

^aitt qf Meuri. Frryniron A* Co. 
—The following statement of the Af- 
fairs of Messrs. Fergusson and Co., is 
derived from the schedule which the 
partners intend to file immediately. 

It appears that there is due to creditors 

in India 1,85,77,017 7 8 

To creditors in England 

1,54,66,000 11 9 

Sa. Rs. 8,40,68,027 3 5 
On the other hand, there is due from 
debtors in the civil service 

12,04,920 0 8 

Do do. military 10,11,445 8 B 

Commercial debts.. 1,14,10,^4 2 9 

Imligo debts 1,27,58,040 5 5 

Miscellaneous debts.. 50,97, 500 18 8 
House account debts 65,51,208 15 I 

Sa.R8. 3,80, 23,018 18 4 
The correspondent of the India Ga- 
zette states, that he has ffone over tito 
account carefully, and finds that 
there are about thirty-seven lakhs of 
rupees, which must deducted from 
(lie claims on the house. This deduc- 
tion will leave the real claims at 
about three crores, and three lakhs. 

Important to Settters.— Southern 
Cachar, which is the most valuable 
part, contains about 2,500 square 
miles of level land, generally from 200 
to 300 feet above the sea, ibteriec’ed 
by detached hills and low wooded 
ranges, and bounded on three sides by 
mountains, some of which have iu 
altitude of five or six thousand fbOt. 
The soil is eminently feitile, and bks 
been found by experiment to be per- 
fectly well U'Japied to the ptoductlqii 
of Wheat, barley, gram, potatbes* 
tobacco, and sugar cairn, as Well as 
that of rice, kulaie, sursoo, Ac,, which 
latter alone are conim<inly raised. 
The population of Cachar is small, 
and out of all proportion to its extent, 
but it is very various, consisting of 
Cacharees, Bengalees, Muniilpoorees, 
Ahsamese, Nagas, and Rookies ; tlie 
language, however, iu common use is 
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the Hon alee, in which all pnblic 
public busifiais has bithorto baan 
iramaeted. Satill capitalists settling 
In Ca char employ their money to ad- 
vantage either in trade, or in clearing 
jungle lands, or in both Mys. For 
the latter purpose ryots are procura- 
ble *tli any number fronrthe ai^aceAt 
oUer-peopled district of Sylbet, and 
may be located at from eight to ten 
rupees per family. Bach ihniUy may 
be expected to clear a hal of land, 
which is equivalent to about fifteen 
Bengal Beegabs, and pays a rent of 
six rupees including the land tax, the 
rate of which for all newly cleared 
lenda has been fixed at an average of 
three rupees per hal. The articles of 
merchandize are: timbers fit for boat 
or house building, and furniture, 
grain, ivory wax, rattans, and cotton, 
all of which are exported at a profit to 
Sylhetand Dacca. Gaehar enjoys an 
uninterrupted water communication 
with Calcutta, beside^ which it will 
soon have the advantageof a high road 
which is now in progress and more 
than half finished, by order of govern- 
ment throughout the country, from 
Bsnskandee to the town of Sylhet, 
from which place it is to be hoped 
it will ttltimately be prolonged either 
to Paeea or Commillah, and thus com- 
plete an interior line of communi- 
cation along the whole frontier 
northwards from Aracan. which 
cannot fail to be of immense value 
in a commercial point of view, 
and also by enabling the govern- 
ment at any time easily to occupy 
in force the important pass which 
Cachar forms from Burmah, and 
whij^h renders it in fact the gate of 
oUs* possessions in the eastern part of 
Bengal. 

Sir James Harrington . — Raja Bud- 
denchund Bing sued, on 31st March in 
the Supreme Court, Sir James Har- 
rington of tim Civil Service, for a debt 
of Hi, 000 Rs., for wliich he had given 
him u bond on the 2lst of February, 
18S1. payable in two years, and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of six ner 
cent. Sir James Harrington pleaded 
the statute of limitations and^ non- 
joHsdiction, but the former plea 
hidng withdrawn, the defence rested 
on ine latter. Mecr Comer Aly, an 
attesting witness to the bond, swore 
that at the time of executing it, the 
defendant resided at Punaea, and was a 
itidge of that district, and that lie 
l^lieved he was now judge of Patna* 


Mr. Wight, attorney for the defend- 
ant, deposed that he was in the 
civil Bervice* and resided in the up- 
per provinces ; that he believed him 
to be an Englishman, but did not 
know the fact. Mr.. Clarke, for{the 
defend an t,argued first, that its being 
deposed, that the defendant was in 
the upper provinces, was no proof 
that be was subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, as the term upper 
provinces comprehended, Oude, 
and several other places. Secondly, 
that though it was sworn, that tie 
was in the civil service, there was 
not siiflScient evidence of his bein^ 
an Englishman. Mr. Turton rose 
to reply, blit the court after taking 
a note of Mr. Clarke’s objections, 
overruled them, and^decreed injfa- 
vonr of the plaintiff. 

Drvtal attack upon an Officer . — 4 n 
officer of the 6tli regt. at Allaha- 
bad, lately returning from church 
on Sunday evening, on his way to 
his quarters through Colonel tJiinj. 
w’as attacked in the most brutal 
manner, witlmnt any sort of provo- 
cation, by some fellows apparently 
intoxicated. It appears they first 
jostled, and on the gentleman's put- 
ting up his hand to keep them at a 
distance and prevent a repetition of 
ihe disagreeable renconter, tliey 
commenced the grossest abu*5's 
which they kept up, f dlovnng hiui 
for some distance, wboii he w as su 1- 
deniy faid mostrare by n xiole.it 
blow on the Head, from a bludgeon 
which one of them held. Though 
awfully stunned and ble<*ding pro- 
fusely, he quickly n^covered inm- 
self and jiursued tiie ruffi ins. One 
of tiiem, the man it seems who 
struck the blow, bolted in a Reng/i- 
lee's house on the road side, w iie.e 
hr|wabiiistautlv followed bj|tIiegflW* 
ticnian, wdio, though almost fainiing 
from the loss of blood, seized and 
inanfully clung to the fellow' ttll he 
was secured. Two or thiee ollieis 
have been since laid bold of, 
and an enquiry commenced, Imt 
vi'hut measure of punishmeut may 
be dealt out to them, is a matter of 
curious speculation, at a place by 
no means remarkable lor a vigor- 
ous or vigilant police — or the per- 
etrators of the murder of a poor 
oubadar, which was some time 
since recorded, would not still re 
main to bcidiscovercd. 
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Pnhlie S€euiitiei,^^Th9 
bat^eenlhe l^igal and.U^on Itepka 
hare returned lo their fcmer c^ourse : 

To'^uy: ^fto sell. 

llemlt;Lu..6|».e. d^*99 8p.e. 

First Five per C#nt. ^ 
lsr.<M.K.lto890do. 18 10 . 

8d.cs. 891 IDdOde. 0 19 04 . 

8d.e.l^ 1440 do. 0 4 pgr 

^ Second Five per Cent. 
Upds.fm.N.llSOdo. 8 Oto 0 4 
ThIrd.Sp.c. do. 8 0 9 8 

Four per. e. disct. 0 8 10 

Bk. of Bgl. St. pm .8600 0a8500 0 p.s» 
Un.Blc.8hB. value 9,950 0ft2995 0 
Bills on London — Transactions to 
considerable extent In American bills 
are said to have occurred within the 
past week ; stiles to the amount of 
20,0001. are reported at 2s. 4d. per 
rijpee. and of sots for smoll sums at 
2s. 8fd. per rupee, shewing an in- 
creased depreciation of private credit 
under the continued pressure of the 
Money Market. Advices from Bom- 
bay report the exchange of creditable . 
bills at 9s. 8d. per rupee, with much 
diflloulty, in ncgociaiion. 

ctviL jpi*o/^rj/a'ivrs.— March 81, 
Mr. J. Davidson, :Asa. to the Gov.- 
Gonerars Agent at Hazareebaugh, is 
appointed cx-ofRcio a deputy Opium 
Agent of the Behar division ; April 7, 
Mr. H. 8. Kavenshaw to ho Ass. un- 
der the Com. of Revenue and Cii^ult 
of 1st. or Meerut Division ; Mr. 8. J. 
Bechcr ditto, |ditto of Uth or Itotna di- 
vision ; Mr. 11. M. Elliot to ofliciato 
as a Deputy Collector in Meerut ; Mr. 
8. J. RecUer, having passsed an ex- 
amination on 1st iiist. and being ro- 

{ )orted qualified for Uic public^servico 
)y proficiency In two of the native 
languages, the orders issued on Feb. 
24, for that gentleman's return to Eu- 
rope are revoked; 14, “The order 
diJ«cting Ml. R. K. Clarke to officiate 
as Colleetor and Magistrate of the 8. 
division of Moradabad, until the re- 
turn of Mr. Okeden has been approv- 
ed ; 21, Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as 
additional Judge of Zlllah Bareilly ; 
Mr. A. Smelt to officiate ns Civil and 
Session J udge of Moorshedabad ; Mr. 
Q. C. Jackson to officiate as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Moorshedabad. 

FURLouens. — M.r J. A Pringle (to 
sea) — Mr. IE. Stirling — Mr. R. Wal- 
pole to Cape. 

MiLtTAmr APPOINTHENTS, PROMO* 

TioNs^ cuANOBS, tfc. from the I2th to 
2Blh Aprilt 1H34. — The order appoint, 
log Lieut. T. F. B. Beatson to act as 
East India and Cot. Magazinc^VoL. 



Adjutant toaOth Irhgt. t.€.> If MP 
lirroed>-Liettt. J. HauUhoa, 
been appointed a Brigade |i 

posted to the Meywi^ FlMd fSmfH- 
The Older dlreotlbf Ueat. If. 
Bradford, l>t regt, L. C. In r 
to act as liiterp. and Uuaff 
of Dih .regt. L. G. is . 

signs A. M. Bedher, F. 1>» AH 

and W. 8. Sherwin,tave 4M 

the effective strength of the IhmUT^ 
Lieut.-Col. T. Newton lo be CtBnOil* 
vice Richards i/cceowd.-— Majei iPw r. 
Wymar to be Lieut.*Co1. afee wiir- 
lon ; 61st regt., N. I., Capt* W. 
gory to ba Mgjor, LieuL J. MaiMo- 
nalJ to be Captain, Ensign J. 0. lanes 
to be Lieutenant. The order apphtllt* 
ing ist Lieut. W. O. Young to tdlts 
Adjutant and Quarter-Master |6 t||e 
2nd bait. Artillery Is' confirmed atH 
temp, arrangement — Ass. 8urg. 
MsCurdy is appointed to the Medlaii 
charge of a detaohment of H. 

88tii foot proceeding from Fort Wll- 
liain to Burhampore, and thendh' ||a 
will proceed ancf pUae himself linll|r 
the orders of the Superintendtng 
at Agra ; the suspension from iFw 
and pay for 12 months to whloh Cileilk. 
S. D.<Goad, Ist regt. L. C. Was pen- 
tenced by a 'general court-i 
having expired, he Is directed to 
turn lo ids duty— 67lh regt. W. , 
Eubign Q. J. Hudson to be Ment.t 
Kennedy, r/eceaeeif— Ensign C. 

Salmon is brought on the eilhotive 
Birongth of ilie Infantry. Vet. Surg* 
H. C. Hulsc to officiate bb Vet. Bwgg^ 
to the Haupper Stud, during the 
Bpncu of Vet. 8urg. Lindiag. 

aB?isnAL OuDRRB or TUM JJioa 
PussidbS't tN CoE7ivr/£.— Fort WB* 
iiniii, 24lh April, 1884.-No. M of 
IHSl. -Tlio Vice PreBidenI la CofMI 
is plcosed to direct, that the foUbrag 
paragraphs of a miliiary Lettdr firbin 
the Court of Directori, be publltl^ 
in General Orders Having taken 
into our considt ration the rates of nay 
fit present nllowed to Members oft|m 
Medical Board and to superintending 
Surgeons wbeh on furlough to Europe, 
Wc hhve resolved that, from the date 
of tliiB despatch, fifembert of bur ‘ ete» 
ral Medical Boards be allowed,, lo 
draw the pay of Cols, of lnfkii(try, and 
Superintending Sumons the pnf 'ef 
Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry; whilst on 
furlough under the regulations of the 
service.'* “ M e direct that (fces ulion 
Commissions granted by his Majesty 
to the Company’s Officers, shall be 
hercufier collected by and credited to, 
VIII. No. 48, Nor. 3 B 
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Oov«rnnieiit» In tlie same manner «s of Lieut. C. CampbelU of a son— 10, 
the.lPoMon Company's Commissions the wife of Capt. R. A. J. Roe, of a 
are now coUeeted and eredited, and daughter — ^It, at Kumanl, the lady of 

that tlto salary to be hereafter granted Uedt. C. H. Naylof, of a son— 13, at 

ip the Afilitary Secrela^ of the Com- Tirhoot, the lady of T. J. Dashwood, 

lii||lld«Ma<nuef, be Two Thousand £si|,y C. S., of a daughter — Mrs. M. 
Taro Hundred and, Fifty Rupees, Loc^en, of a son— 14, Airs. B. Mac- 
per month, in lieu of fees and makon, of a daughter— at Allahabad, 
alt other emoluments. We observe a Mrs. d. Davis.of asou— Mrs, J. Wells, 


groat discrepancy in. the rates of fees 
levied from Oflioers of the same rank 
at oaffhieeveiral Presidencies, and that 
Ibeeo rates, in most Instances mate- 
rtaUf eiile^ tlm rates paid by officers 
of edtresponding rank la his Majesty V 
service. Wo therefore direct that the 
Ikes on Commissions to be hereafter 
paid byjtbo Company's Officers at all 
the Piesidencies, be the same as those 
charg^ to his Majesty's Officers of 
corresponding rank, and that one 
moiety of those fees be charged for the 
epmpany's, and the other moiety for 
the K.lng'8 Commissions." 

, ItMMOVALB AND PoBTtNOB. — Ass. 
RttU. D. M^Nab, M.D., from 82nd to 
2dRegt. N. 1. at Nusseerabad, Ass. 
fruygid, Bruce is posted to 28th regt. 
Ill iUra.«-Ass. Surg. d. Murray will 
the Isi Brig. Horse Artillery 
aiMeerut ; Col.'J. N. SmithTrom 40th 
fd regt. N." 1. ; Col. 'P. Newton 
to 40th regt. N. l.| Lieut. Col. J. 
n.'^viL from Olit. to 40th regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. Col. Ci. . P. Wymer to Gist 
rogl. N. 1. 

rcjALovons.— Ass. Surg. H. H. 
Bpry, (te sea)— Lieut. A. Webster, 
Surg. W. Grime, {prepS) to Cape — 
Lieut. -Col. G. Hunter, C. B.— Lieut. 
C. Eklni? 

''' WBTtMBD FAOAf THB 8BR FiCA— Surg. 

* Wi^ Glass. 

frammiACiCS.— April 3, Capt. John 
Scutt, hbifa rrgt. N. L, to Haniet, 

' dhfrtt daughter of the late Cnpt. C>. 
Hunter, Bengal Cummiaaariai^O, Mr. 
H. Goodall, jail., to Mim C. Soiner^'ille 
...10, at Agra, Capt. R. Wyllir, Bi igade 
MAjor, to Miss L. M. Dennys — 10, Mr. 

' K. Rulicut, to Miss U. Julian— Afr. W. 
Watson, to Miss M. O’Conner — 2 1st, 
Limit. P. J. Chieiie, 34lh regt. fi. I., to 
. HHim, daughter of the late Lieut. Cun. 
lAiighani, Bengal Army— 22, Lieut. G. 
T. Graliam, Artillery, to Miss F, M. 
AdighClv— Mr. C. Owen, to Miss L. 
M« Maclean— 28. Mr. C. Breniner, to 
Mite E. Price, only daughter of Cul. W. 
C. Price, 38d regt. N. L 

BIRTHS. — Apiil 2, at Shapore, the 
lady of A. Anderson, Esq. , of a 
daughter— 4i, at Meerut, the lady of 
Lieut. Sibley, H. M.'s 2C>th regt., of a 
daughter— G, at Hauiil Dagh, the lady 


of adaugbter— 15, at Cbirra Poonjie, 
the lady of Lient. W. C. J. Lewin, of a 
daughter— 16, Mrs.W.O. Maecarthy,of 
a daughter— IS, the lady of J. Avdall, 
Esq., of a daughter— SO, Mrs. W. 
Reed, of a boo— 23, at Barrackpoie, 
Hie lady of Major R. W. Pogson, of a 
son — 24, the wife of Mr. W. Dickson, 
of a sun— Mrs. Q. A. Pophaiii,of a son, 
who died on S5th. * 

Deaths. — Feh. 5, Mrs. I^urle, 
sen. — Maich 17, Mr. J. De Monte— 
SlHt, at Lucknow, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. Maevitie— April 3, at Akyab, 
Lieut. 11, Mnckiiitoah, 48d rcgt.» N. 1. 
— 0. at Nusseerabad, Tbomas Oliver, 
infant son of Brigade Major Butler — 
10, at Cawnporc, Lieut. A. Kennedy, 
67lh regt. N. I.— II, Ann, wife of K. 
Mullins, Esq.— 1 8, at Berhainpore, Mr. 

C. J.Woodmard — 19, atCbinsurali, Mrs. 
F. D. Cruse— 20, Charlotte, daughter of 

D. Pringle, Esq. — 22. Mr, C. Gooder- 
ham— Mrs. M. Miller— Mrs. Chill — 23, 
Master II. H. Gill-^k, J. R. Fitz- 
pi^rick, Esq. 

Bomlws. 

On I2th April last, the native gentle- 
men who have lately licen appointed to 
the Commission of the 'Peace, met at 
I^owjce Castle, whence Jtliey proceeded 
to Pakcll House, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing pcisoiiully to his Lordship the 
Governor, their thanks for the honour 
which had been thus conferred upon 
them. On their arrival at Parell^i^iey 
were received by liis Lordship, to wuom 
Juggouathjee Bunkeisett, for himself 
and his brother Jnstiees, stated Iheir^gra' 
titudetotlie Governor for having con* 
sidered the natives of Bombay worthy 
of being the first in India with whom 
the experiiiieiit of native rapaeity for the 
office of ^Justice of the Peace should he 
tried, and declared their fixed resolution 
by their' discharge of the duties which 
had thus denolv^ upon them, of doing 
credit to the wisdom which had origi- 
nated, and the liberal policy which had 
carried into eflTect the late enactment of 
the legislature. His Lordship, in re- 
ply, congratulated them upon the acqui- 
sition of the privilege and honour o ifli 
which they were now invested, sluicd 
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that then duties^ allhough at first labo- 
rimisy would sgoa become familiars and 
comiNiratively easy from practice^ and 
'cxprcfincd btmself satisfies with the 
ataiiiicr in which Siinkcrsctt had 
made his debut at the last petty 
MSsiuMH.— 

On the Ifith fiprily the Native Just ices 
of the Peace w,a|Ced apon Sir Herbert 
Ooiiiptou at Prospect L^dge, to return 
thanks to his Lordship fur his kindness 
to the native population iii general, and 
Ihcmsolves in i^rticular, more peculi- 
arly inaoifested in his rticomiiiendatiuu 
of them to the appoint nieiita which they 
have lately received. Sir Ilrrbeit, in 
reply, expressed in a most warm, and 
apparently liearlfelt manner, the ex- 
treme gratifleatiun which be expe- 
rienced ill rsceiving the native gentle- 
men of Bombay os Juslicts of the 
^ Peace, and dwelt fur a considerable time 
upon the nature of the duties which 
tlwy wore now called upon to |»erfonii. 
“These,” observed the learned Judge, in 
his usual eloijuciit manucrfarc duius **of 
notrifiiiigorcasy nature : your country- 
men now look up to you with increased 
iwspcct, and attach great imnortanes to 
the exalted position to whirii you have 
bceu elevated ; mud it tlicj'cforc bocoinos 
yon to set them au example of activity 
and zeal in fiirllicring the ends of 
justice, as without your assistance, no 
system of police, however wisely it may 
have been devised, can produce the de- 
sired cflfect. His Ixiidsbip then di- 
rected tlieir attention to pic cloaiisiiig 
and kuepiag in repair of Ine streets and 
roads, thanked them for their visit and 
retired, leaving every one impressed 
with a high idea of his condfscension 
and urbanity. 

By a minute, passed on Ifith April, 
by the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, the Secretaries to Govcnimciit 
have been directed to Intiimito to all 
* public officers in their respective de- 
partments, that the following gentlemen 
arc henceforth, upon all occasions, to 
lie known and addressed by the t itle of 
— riz., Juggonathjec Siiuker- 
sett, Jamsrjee Jejeebhoy, Dadabboy, 
Pestonjec Dhakjec Dadajee, Bomaujee 
Hormasjee, Franijec Cowasjee, Nuw- 
rojee Jamsetjee, Cnrsetjee Cowasjee, 
Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, Mahomed 
Ally Rogay, Cursetjee Rustomjee, Mu- 
homeil Ibrahim Muck ha, and Hormab- 
jee Bhicajee Chinoy. 

At the Court of Petty Sessions held in 
the Fort on Thurday, we had an oppor- 
tunity of set'ing the first working of Ihc 


new regulation, by which tue conatitu- 
tion of the Com t is altered, enabling a 
Native Justice of the Peace to ail udlMHl 
European unpaid and alineufilal# Hfi*’ 
gistiates. The Native J^tWtislin^fifCi 
lately put in conunlssioa wilt 
monthly rotntion^ which, w« thinks 
be of nincli grentcr /advwilntn . Ihnn 
placing a different magUttnte UWP 
week upon the beneb, 

Sunkcraett sal yesterdi^, aiMliaiffilkfi 
particularly lealona In 4l»o ainmtwnttlHt 
of witnesses, concerning some nl whunt 
be gave the Court a very cqrmi nf 1 - 
nioD, from bis perscmal kmowts^e of 
the persons who were called toepcak to 
character. One hiiiKlrcd and eleveu 
oases were on the Rolls. 

Accounts from Biisbtre of Ifith April 
state that a body of Russian troops had 
arrived at Tubn'ez, in support of the 
claims of the Son of Abbas Meet an, 
as successor lo the throne of Persia, fit 
repoit has also learhid ui, tbit sevvral 
of the ttompauy's ci iiisers wem hkiekad- 
iiig a port on the Arabian shlo ol‘ thn 
Persian Gul|4i, (llio name of which w« 
have not bceu able lo learn) aiidIbAt iho 
plague liad ap()earrd at Bagtthd. A 
Uusbiaii envoy, with a large leiintifit 
had alao arrivid at the Court of |%rsii. 

The IL C. Cruiser Nanthns twti 
wrcckeil on a shoal on the AhfosiniMi 
coast a litllc below llio latitude of Jud^, 
oil the 13tli December, all hun^ saved 
in the boats. The packets by the 
Nautilus were (forwarded on as soon as 
riicuiuBtaiiees would penult i but it was 
the opinion of the ** Consul QcneraP’ 
that they could not possibly reneli Rng- 
land before the end of Mmob* Mr. 
Waghonrs boat bad grounded on n 
shoal to the soulhwaid of Jutb|n|but w4s 
got off by assistaiicc scut from the H.C. 
vessels of war. IT hen the JHngti Lind- 
say left Cossicr on her way to fiuen oii 
the fid March he had not reached Ihnt 
place; and up to the IBihof March he 
bad not arrived at Suez nor had ac- 
counts been rcccivtd of him at Cairo 
up to the 17ih March. Any letters, 
therefore, taken by him conld not roaoh 
Englmid at the earliest befom the Inller 
• end of May. Captain Rossarrirml at 
Socotra about the lOtb Mamh just aa 
Lieut. Haines, (the officer directed by 
tlie Bombay government lo perform *>> 01 

a bad made a complete survey of 
and, which survey with a full re- 
port by Lieut. Haines ban been for- 
warded by the Hugh Lindsay, Captain 
Ross is now on his way to Bombay. 
Captain Ross statad that be had left an 
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agcftt at Socotra and landed the coM 
from the Henry Merilon, but op to tbe 
4th April no mfelhad^nrriTrd coil 

from Calcttfta, 

mtLi^4Mt jiPPOf jrrf/ w>'Tir , r j- 
worlaurd^ ^BAitQMty . ^or 
J^UmfiUk Ma^, 1844 ^0^ ?-s;t 
ftk I.f Idaat. A. y. Sartk' : . 
Captoi|i«»Siiai^ li/ H. Ou>7' r* 
to M lieiitiit Tayldri pifnrior"^ '* 
Aaa. Saiipi 8. Fraaer having 
poIntidAamy Maatorby the O-'t of 
lMmetora«-6itrgeon A, Hendertr^n la 
difaeM to reauBM hit appoint aa 
^tyUOAOf the Earoman General 
fltol^aitd Surgeon R. Pinhey his.ap- 
poinlin^ aa farriaon Surgeon at Buni- 
ky— aaaialant Surg. A. H. Leith tube 
mllcvwl from duty in the Indian Navy, 
and Am. Sarg. tV. H. Williama to lie 
placed at the diapoaul of the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Nav^ — 3d rrgt. 
|l, l.| Lieut. G. Candy to be Captain — 
Enaign T. Edmunds to be Lieut, in 
aiicceseioa to Cocke, dcc » — Brigadier 
General B. Kennetl having ret in tied 
Aom Airiough will rcaume-comniuiid of 
the Northern Diviaiuii of the Army, 
Geloficl Sniter, and Lieut..Colonel Litch. 
Md will return to their respective 
CSeWHMida— Bnaigti H. Ash,20tli regt, 
H. If to oct na Intcrpietei to the left 
Wing of the 7lh regt. 1., as a letup. 
o>rnngeBacnt is cotifinncd — Euaign J. 
M. Browne, European regt., la cun- 
Armed in thenppoiutnienl of Malirulta 
interpreter to that icgt. — Lieut. G. 
Pope, SSdwrgt. N. 1., to act tie Barrack 
Master, vice Maiit to Europe — Lii'ul. 
L D* Smytlie, 4tli legt. N. I., to act as 
Sd AMietant Auditor General — Ais. 
Siurgeoa J. J. Cnniiiouhuin I't appointed 
deputy Medical Storrkreper at Alimcda- 
liad, vice Scott, rcaiguisl — 'fhe order at 
Ahtitednuggur apiioinUng 2d L^eut. 
Prnen to |»eiforni the iluiics of Atlj. 
wntii fualhcr ordna is rouln inc<l-^Capt. 
F. C* • llybot, 2d Ahs, Coniiiiiaaury 
•Gcnend in Cutch, and Liciit. li. Bulk- 
ley, 3d Aaii. Coiiinii.'if’iiry (veiirral ut 
Belgnuin ai'c pcrmiltid lo cxdiuiigc 
elttioiie-^Lfeui. B. II. Crockcii, l»t 
ytgC. N* If IB appointed to act as 
interpreter lo the Eo^nacr Coipa nf 
Scroor, aiut lo have the charge of the 
iiusnr at tiic Station until n (jiialilied 
jdSoer of thf Eiigiiieeia is iivaiiatdc — 
Cqpt. V. F. Keiiiiett, *2lKt regt. N L, 
is hppninted Aui-de*Canip to Brigadier 
Gen. KcniM’il — Ass. Surgeon ,1. Qibsuu 
is nptmiiitcd Acting Vaccinator in the 
Conran during the absence of Aaa. 
Surgeon Kubsgn, aick— Lieutenant H. 
Coventry, SOHi rcgl. N. J , to perform 


the duties of AdjutnDt to that 
during the nbaeoce of Eleul.Lnng-»-Tfae 
following temporary irrangemente ere 
confirm^— Enaigna H. Buyc and J. Di 
Leckie to act aa Adjutauts to' that regt.; 
the former from the 15th to the 31i.i 
Match, and tbh latter fiutn. th** Ist 
Apni, during the absence of Lient^^nani 
lAing, niid Lient. C. A. Stewart, 16th 
ragt. to net M FoK Adjutant at Bunt, 
c|uring the absence of Lieut. Hughes. 

MBMOVALBf POSTtlfOS, BIBHA^TASB, 
dc.~£naign W. C. M. Bowen is 
posted to the 10th regt N, l.-^Enalgn 
A. Ciawford is posted to the 3d regt. 
N* L-— Enaiffn W. Rose, oftheS3d regt. 
N. 1., and Enaign R. Travers, of 
iOtii regt. N.I,, have exchanged, each 
joining aa junior of his rank. 

PURi,ovan8 . — Major J.^J. Crozier-n 
Majoi J, Keith to Sea, and event to Eui 
rope-— Captain J. E. G. Morris — Lt. C\ , 
Mailt — Ensign J. Sinclair, Asa. Snrg.— 
T. Robaon, to sea — Major H. D. 
Kobertaon. 

FvitLovoHB Captehl 

I. Worthy-* Captain W. Hciiklersoir. 

MARHiAOBS * — April Ig, at Poona, 
Mr. U. X. Murphy, to Mias C. Belicw — 
17, Mr. Robert Waller to Miss M. A. 
Blowers— 22, alByculla, Mr. D.|David- 
8011 to Miihb C. Brenhemi — 23, R. 
Spooiirr, Esq. C. S., lo Mnry Amir, 
cdih'Bt daughter of Surgeon L. llathWiy 
— May Id, John Skiiiitcr, Esq., to Mnry, 
gd daughter of Hope Steuart, Esq., of 
Ballechin. 

April 9, at Bycutia, Mrs. 
A. VV. Elliott of a son — 25, |lhe lady of 
Mujor J. H. Dunstcrvillo, ofu daugbtci, 
still horn. 

— April I, the iiihint son of 
Ml. G.CaNwpli — 2,Alexandrr,lufaiil son 
of W.C. Brid e, Efltj. — 25, at ^Kavel, 
Autir, wife uf Mi, C. MiiishiiU — Jutma 
Scion, Eaq., G. S. 

.vjnnr.'i r^^^'-AjuiU, Mr. T. A. Mac^ 
phiis'Mi l(j Caroline, duughlir of Mr. 
W. ('«)x of Penang. 

jiiuTus — March 15, ihclady of Rev. 

C. Black niiin,e>f a huh — 21, ut Kainptee, 
the lady of Captain J. F. Btid, of a 
'dnngliter-^20, Hi NugpoM, the lady of 
Capi. A. G. Ihslop, of a son — Aprilf. 
at 'IVkhinopoly, Ihe lady of Capt. W. 
W. Baker, of a son— at PalHveruU), llte 
lady of Lieut. R. 11 ui lock, of a daughter 
—the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyes, of a 
daugliter — 6, the wife of Mr. j. Com of 
a daughter. 

DEATHB — Miimi 2 3, at Cannanoie, 
Henry Lubbren, Esq. — April 4, Capt 
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J. Bftokttf Artilerjr— >A|irll 18th, J. 
Hftnburj, Eeq» C, 8. OitpthlD J« A. 
Atkinsim, Matter Atlendaflt. 

CesiQft* 

SUaemeiU ^ th€ ine&tM9 pf Me 
Civil SSrfTafiff»-«-ll(i laying bafofe our 
readers the following itatemmt, we 
do BO in order to shew that tiie sheers 
have not been so nnsoarlngly .applied 
TO thelncorttosgeaeriillif t--4ltheaaitie 
time we declare oar opinion that some 
of the sltoatlons cannot be efficiently 
Ailed upon the pay allotted according 
to the new sohedulo, and entertain ;|no 
doubt that a revision will take place, 
but we must observe, that although it 


wouldmaterially affoet Indlttdualt, w# 
cannot assent to the ainalgamaliott of 
the duties of Assistant Agent ein^ 
ployed in the collection Of revenue lit 
a large district, and who onght occa<^ 
sionally to be visiting parts of ft v and 
that of a District JnSge^ Who^ehoula 
be presiding always at hit (Jioufti ind 
as the division would give onmloy- 
ncnt to many, and appears to no In 
nnison with the recomniendatltm ofthO 
Commissioners of Kiif|uiry, It canNht 
be too strongly recommended, and 
without this being done, It is a ques- 
tion whether or not their plane catihe 
effectually carried into exeeuilon*^ , 
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• XifiCqf Offiket held by Civil Servants. 


Right IIon*ble the Governor - 
Auditor General, Comptroller of Revenue nnd Acting 
Comptroller of Customs « • - - • 

Treasurer and Commisloner of Stamps 
District Judge of Kandy • . . . 

ditto ditto of Colombo - - - - 

ditto ditto of Gallo . - . - 

Government Affont of Colombo - - - 




District Judge at Jaffua • 
diyo ditto of Chilaw 
Agent at Chilaw 


and Pullam and Assistant 


visor of the Pearl Banks 


91 2b ditto ditto and Assistant Agent of Battocaloa 
99 0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Negombo 

98 0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Kurnegal 

94 0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Katnapoora 

9A 8 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Fort King 
98 0 Assistant Secretary 

80 5 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Calllira'^ . 

81 4 District Judge and assistant Agent at Ruanwello - 

89 4 Assistant Agent at Kandy 

88 4 ditto ditto at Jaffna - 

In remarking upon the changes 
which have taken place, the position 
we take, and from which we start is, 
that the Civil Service was fornted 
upon the principle of progression, by 
promotion to higher offices ; that each 
member entered it under that impres- 
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sion, and consequently had a vested 
right la his situi^tion, and the prece- 
doDce which bis length of fervicc en- 
titled him to; and tnat it never could 
have been the intention of l^is Majes- 
ty’s Ministers to have divested him 
of this, in the formation of the now 
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syiMOlj unleti from Incapacity— other- 
wiie they might he charged with a 
direct breach of faith, for which we 
do not glee them credit ; and the CiTil 
Seveant who may haee formed hia 
plans based upon an apparent good 
foandatkm, would be Ul requited by 
being obliged to retire on an allow- 
ance which would not aupnort his fa- 
flilly, and dwindle down nrotn an ef- 
fidentpablio eerTant to a pensioner. 
The present administration is opposed 
to Buoh measares, and wo fuel con- 
fideat those Intentions cannot have 
OBranated from home. 

After pointing oat tlie four modes 
by which the civil Servants will be 
affected, and referring to the first and 
second classes whore appointment is 
abolished, or fdaties ivantj'errcd to 
offices of ^uhoydinaJU rank or inferior 
grade, it provides for the accepting of 
a new appointment ; and can it bo pec- 
tamed tnut these members are to be 
obliged to Bink;in the scale of society 
whilst the juniors are to rise? that 
they arc to lose the title of honorable 
or to be prevented from obtaining it 7 
No, such a step never can have been 
contemplated by the framers of thu 
new Instrnotions. 

MAnatAQBa , — April 7, at Trlncom- 
alie, Mr. J. H. Eaux to Miss M. C. 
Dewith. 

BIRTH a . — March £2, tho lady of 
Ideut. Bridge of a daughter who died. 
April 15), tho lady of Capt. G. T. 
Parke, H. M. 61st. regiment, of a 
daughter. 20, at Poradenia, tho lady 
of J. G. Watson, Ksq-t of a son. 

OJTjr/f#.— March 20th, at Gallo, 
Frances, wife of Dr. Sillcry, Medical 
Staff, and daughter of tho Rev. U. 
Williams, Rector of Great iJaughton. 

0htit8« 

* Afa.' Jjvjvas and Mu, Danibll,— 
SxO'actfrom Mr, O. A, Prinnep' a let- 
tetter to Mr, Infua, dated Cnlcutla, 9tk 
December, 1833. — “ That paper, I ad- 
mit. on looking at it again has an ap- 
pearance of malico in if, which ought 
to have induced me not to publish it; 
andias the author of b, while he has 
dmtU ao freely with your name has 
not disclosed his own, 1 hnvo the less 
scruple in sending you the original as 
I received it, leaving you to make such 
yse of it as you or \our agent here 
may think proper. Ime envelope has 
not been preserved, nor do I recollect 
in what manner It came to me. ** The 
day before Mr. L>airs visit with your 
letter, another signed Vcrilaa, upon 


the same subject, was inserted in ^he 
daily edition of the CalciUta Courier, 
with, perhaps, loo little cautioo. 1 
suppressed it from the half- weekly 
edition of the paper. The hand wri- 
ting is the same as that of the letter 
which has given you so much offence. 
I am, (signed) O. A. Frinsep, 
Editor of the Caleutta^Conrier,** 

Mr. .Daniel! liaving arrived from Ma- 
cao on tho evening of tho 10th, tlie 
following correspondence took place : 
William Jardine, Eaq,, to J, M, Da- 
nietl, Eaq. Canton, 20th Feb. 1H34. 
My dear Sir, — Mr. O. A. Prinsep, 
editor of the Calcutta Courier, hav- 
ing handed to Mr. Innes’s friend, Mr, 
Lyall, a paper in your handwriting 
aspersing the charaqior of the said Mr. 
Innes, a copy of wmch is enclosed- ns 
published in tho Calcutta Courier of 
the 10th of July lust : the orlgin/il in 
my possession, I, as Mr. Innos's friend 
call upon you in bis name for such sa- 
tlsfactiun‘at is customary for one gen- 
tleman to give to another under such 
circumstances ; and.Ithave only to add 
thu request that you will be pleased 
to refer your friond to me With as little 
delay as convenient. I am mj dear 
Bir, yours truly. 

Mr, \DanicU to Mr, Jardinc, My 
dear Sir, — I have just received your 
noto and its enclosure. I hog to say 
that I am not aware that I ever did as- 
\)erse or wished to asperse the charac- 
ter of Mr. limes. The circumstances 
incrAioiied in the paper you enclosed 
weru, if 1 mistake not, paecisely tliosu 
stated in a printed paper circulated by 
Mr. InncB, in which the name of 
Mr. Plowden alone appeared, und 
which inveighed in no measuie<l tt'nns 
agaldst the Select Committee, ofw hicli 
1 am a meinhor. I have referred your 
letter, and my reply to Mr. Whiteman 
oecording to your request, that T would 
appoint a friend to coimnunic^c with 
yon. My dear Sir, yours truly. 

Mr, Jardinc to Mr Whiteman, My 
dear Hlr, — I have to apologize for not 
sooner addressing you on the subject 
for the arrangement of which wc 'met 
this afternoon. Mr. Innes had gone 
ovor the water to walk, and though a 
messenger was sent after him hu did 
not return till our dinner hour, so that 
we have not met till now, too lute to 
bo handed to you to-night, bat it shall 
he with you early in the morning, I 
have stated cteariy to Mr, Itiiies your 
view of the case, and have only to re- 
fer tb it to observe that the printed 
paper you rcferi’ed to, was placed iu 
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the hendi of the pertlee to whom U 
was sent with Mr. Innee'f signature 
attached, or acoonpanied by a ^ard 
from him, eonsequently wasnotanony- 
motia; but a paper for which he al- 
ways was and is ready to be responsi- 
ble, and had Mr. Daniell adopted the 
plan of sending a copy of li|s anony- 
mous prodaetieui to Mr* Inoes pre- 
vious to transniitting them to a distant 
newspaper, you and I would not at this 
late perlcKl have been called to discuss 
their merits. But all this has notiilng 
to do|with the point now at issue ; Mr. 
Innes on the 14th inst. the dap he re- 
eeived Mr. Prineep*i letter^ drew up 
the enclosed statement, f which he has 
determined on giving to the world with 
his eigmUure. The document speaks 
for itself, and u only romeins for Mr. 
Daniell to determine by 11 a. M. to 
mortow, wliat course he intends to 
pursue, with reference to the demand 
in my note to him this morning. I 
regret being obliged from the circum- 
stance of the Sylph't early despatch, 
to press for a reply by the above-men- 
tioned, but havotno alternative. 1 am,&c 

Mr. Whiteman to Mr. Jardine. My 
dear Sir, — Your letter dated last night 
has only now been put into my hands 
half-past 0 a, m., l^lst February. The 
time you name 1 1 Ai m. is short, not 
owing to any delay bn my part ; ne- 
vertheless, if possible, a definite reply 
shall be given by that time. Xours 
truly. 

Mr, Whiteman to Mr. Jardine. My 
dear Sir,— The questlohs I asked you 
this morning 1 should be glad to have 
replied to in wsiting. Excuse my 
troubling you, lliorefore, with a repe- 
tition of them. I beg to 1)6 informed 
whether the doconieiU by«Mr. limes, 
dated 1 4th inst. is to be made public 
under the event of a meeting bolweon 
him and Mr. Daiiielt or auppreasaJ. 
Y^urs truly. 

Jtfr, Jardine to\Mr, Whiteman. My 
dearHir, — I have this instant received 
yoar note aakiivg for an answer in wri- 
ting to your question of Uiis morning, 
. *• whether the dooumeut by Mr. Innpj 
dated the 14th instant is to be made 
public under the event of a meeting 
between him and Mr. Duniell. I have 
seen Mr. Innes since receiving your 
note, and now state in writing what I 
said to you an hour ago, vis,. Mr. In- 
nes is determined to give the document 
in question to the (public under ^tny 
circumstances, moir particularly after 
the line of argument adapted by you 
yesterday, — Yours truly. N, H, Thf 


sols part of MrWhltemiD*ireply fojfke 
point being contained tn lovertod com- 
mas In Mr lJurdine’s answer, H it ttot 
given at length, 

Mr, Jardine te Mr^ fUkifoman. My 
dear Blr,— I have this moment received 
your letter in reply to rnfarn of leal 
night, and deem It umieeeeiary to no- 
tioe any part of it with tko eseeptlon 
of the following worda, ** I oonaider It 
ImpoBBljblo Mr, Daniell eaa meet Mr. 
Innes, leaving the puhlle to jufigo of 
the whole without any oouinont of 
mine to aid them. 1 trust your phrase 
** preclttdet any Ibrther uuty on my 
part,*’ will not prevent your handing 
the enclosod to Mr. Daniell which at 
Mr Innes *8 request 1 send through you, 
and remain, Ae. Ac, 

Final note from Mr^ Itmet to Joe. 
Jl, Daniell^ tranemiited throng Mr, 
Whiteman, Canton, Sift February, 
1BS4. You do wrong, and relbse re- 
dress, and are, strictly speaking, an 
vnjuet comard. Within the walls of 
the Honorahle.Company'f factory, or 
at Macao, you are safe ; but; dare to 
come .on the Esplanade between the 
hours of half-past four to half-past six 
r. M, these three following evenings, 
niul 1 will prove to you my stMeiuont 
dues not always consist fu leordf. and 
oven these places of refuge shall not 
protect you from my just resentment, 
if a course of malignant slander Is per- 
sisted in. 

Canton, Feb. 14, l8S4.--The under 
statement is due to the public, who 
have an interest in detecting anonymous 
slanderers I And It is duo to Mr. 
luiics’^ friends for the purpose of show- 
ing that his case In comparison with 
his slanderers, will bear tho result of a 
surer test, than the present fashlona- 
Ide mode of settling such disputes. On 
the subject which led to the slander, 
it it not necessary to say one word \ it 
is before the Canton public, and un- 
derstood by them. Nor Is it Mr. 
Innes* wish to give an aggravated op- 
pfHrnnce<lo the case by any allusion 
to the slanderers having been on, what 
the world calls, Intimate tirnis with 
biraa On the act ont af which this 
discuasion arose, thU sVaudercr not 
only had the right of every ludivldual 
to discuss its inerltB in private socioty , 
but he actually filled u chair of a boily 
empowered by law wllh high and 
severe control over a UrUiah subjert 
in China. And|thal body,M which ho 
was an active member, did wliat 
they thought their power allowed In 
censure of Mr. limes. Not conlenlrd 
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^virh thU public powe^ anppocted by 
nil act of the Brillali Parlianieat,1nor 
satisfieti with his influence inprifate 
society, this slanderer, .James Ntgenl, 
Daniell, wrote a low, malicious and 
nnonymous attack, and seat it to the 
ndlAor of a distaut paper, the CAleuUa 
C'ottrier, whore the poison naoe in« 
stilled was too. distant for cure $ and 
hi this libel, a^far su he c^uld^ strik<* 
inf at Mr. Innes's pecuniary pros^ 
perity, and injurinf his > feellrfgs, on 
grounds act the least connected with 
the matter of public interest. On ap. 
plic>ilion to the editor of the Courier 
(Mr. Prinsop) ho transmits the erigi. 
•jial copy of the \\he\^~-<mtograph qf 
tkie hose »lai%cl€i*er» Nofjs this the 
, splc effort of his malignity, as the let- 
ter of Mrl Prinsep makes it next to 
certain that under the .singularly unap- 
pi'opi'iate name of “ Veritas,’* he was 
acting pander to the*baser appetites of 
the silly Singapore paper, at the time 
he was < cultivating iiis profession on 
the wider field of India. The auto* 
graph of this slanderer lies for public 
inspection, and as he for three seasons 
has signed the bills drawn by the lion. 
Company on Bengal^ no man ofbusU 
ness in Canton eon fait to know the 
writing. Now had this slanderer been 
alone in the World without a wife and 
family, the chastisement of bis person 
till it was degraded to the level of his 
mental depravity would have been only 
an act pf Justice. As others, however, 

, suffer from his shame, Mr. Innes 
wavp.s such privilege— /or the iimey 
restores him to his forfeited tight, 
and^calls for the satisfaction cuitomary 
amongst equals. James Innbs. W. 
Jard ine. Esq. , Canton, My dear Si r, — 
Your letter of yesterday’s date. In 
which, ns the friend of Mr. Innes, you 
call on Mr. Danieirfor gentlemanly 
sntisfoction for having written a 
paper aspersing the character of the 
said Mr. Innes,” and which was pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Courier of 
the Idth July last, rendered it neces- 
sary that Mr. Oanicll should appoint a 
friend to communicate with you. 1 
accepted that solemn office, and Ni ust 
you are cans! bio that in our interview 
of yesterday afiernoon, my deiirc and 
endeavours were to facilitate some ar- 
rangement of a peaceable nature, still 
guarding the honour of my friend with 
which f was eatrusted.— With that 
view I stated tbo readiness on his part 
to make the amende” for the phrase 
in the above paper ” agentquasf a non 


agendo** which 1 admitted was Indli^ 
creet. I must distinctly state that I 
have in vain endeavoured to find ia 
the said paper any aspersions|on the 
character of Mr. Innes of a graver 
nature, than those affecting him In 
another paper imbllsbed by himself, 
which although addresaedtothe seleet 
eominitteo, imputed the respeelabi- 
llty and reputation of the members 
composing that bodv.ffiMr. HaoieH's 
paper was prepared and cent as ex- 
planatory of Mr. Innes’. Both were 
published Anonymously. Whatever 
my previous opinion may have beeB« 
1 now, aftf^r due considemtioB of your 
letter received tliis morning, and the 
very extraordinary document Mgned 
by Mr. Innes therein contained, ftiel It 
my imperative duty testate that lcon<* 
alder it imposible Mr. Danicll can 
meet Mr. Inues: still .moro^ so* 
after the verbal declaration made 
to me this morning by you, and eor- 
robofated by your note last reeeiv- 
ed, vis. ** Mr. Innes is determined 
to give the document to the pubUc un- 
der any circumstances.” I ceojiiss my 
inability to understand that ally law of 
honor requires an ultimate appeal to 
weapons, unless as complete satlsfac*^ 
tion for injuries received. The above 
document signed by Mr. Innes which, 
by its date of 14th instant, appears to 
have been composed long prior to Mr. 
Daijjcll being made cognizant of his 
having given offence, is of such a na^ 
tore as Id preclude any further duty on 
my part, and in behalf of my friend 
tlian the appeal to public opinion. On 
the Buffr^es of the ^nany in favour of 
Mr. Danieil I confldcntly rely ; since 
such appeal is chosen by Mr. Innei, 
and I presume sanctioned by your- 
self. On its result 1 am wlUiag for 
myself, and friend to rect the merits of 
this unhappy aflkir. I am,my dear Sir, 
yours truly, (signed) Joun C.* WafVh- 
MAir. Friday, Cantoa, February, ffl, 
1834 . 

a/arirs.<^Feb. 1st, at Macao, the 
lady of T. R. Colledge, Esq., ofason. 
llth, at Canton, the lady oi J. N» 
Danieil, Bsq., of a son. 

CMUni artj^^agp. 

BIB TITS.— Feb. 9Stb, at Shifapore, 
the lady of Capt. Jaekeoa, Ship 
Hannah, of a son, 

DBATirc. — Feb. ISth, after leaving 
Batavicy Capt. Mackie late of Brig 
Lucy. 
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Conflagraliam ^ ike lioum qf Com* 
moM amd Houee qf i^ordt.— A remark- 
able even! hai emereened U> rettore 
rlrcttlatldn to the currents of public 
thought and nciicmenl. The House 
of Commons Is reduced to a pile of 
n*4ies ! There are few, we heliere, 
who possesed nerve to receive inlelli* 
getice of the catastrophe without a 
hliocfc— indubitably too, the first emo- 
tion was-^grief. hnagination, how- 
ever, exaggerates calamity as well as 
joy : it is o^ly the powers of the mind 
united that can lead us to the concep- 
tion of what is just— when to suffer 
I our tears to flow, when to roll them 
back upon their source.— The 16th 
of the last month has the misfortune of 
giving date to this event. It was in the 
evening the metropolis was aroused 
by It, The first body of ifamo wns 
seen to issue from the Chamtier of the 
Lords ;* and then the cry was flung 
abroad ; and then, all London, panic- 
struck, rushed headlong to the splen- 
did but tempestuous arena. The 
flames, at eacfi instant, gained horri- 
bly ; the wind was fierce, and tcrrffi. 
cally assisted them ; no human effort 
could avail, and at mklnight tlw whole 
was— a ruin — the chapel of St. 
Stephen, the Painted Gmimbcr, the 
Commons’ Library, the ‘Courts (to a 
great extent) of Law, the innumera- 
ble offices of both Lords and Com- 
itions, and the entire fabric, save in- 
deed, one Section, the noble Hall of 
Westminster ! The nigfit was a win- 
try and wild night— a night, pccu/^arfy 
in its aspect — wild; heavy and sombre 
masses of cloud drove impetuously 
“filong the heavens, and even the moon 
was then, from the contrast of its fine 
serenity to bestow upon the scene its 
last effects of terror. 

Whatever has a tendency to facilitate 
the operation of Shaving, is entitled to 
ij(»firc ; and wc, therefore, with coiifi- 
deiu'c recommend the Rypopkagon or 
Siiprr-rRscntial Soap, recently intro- 
duced byMessi s. Winter and Thompson. 

Ourindian friends will rejoice to 
learn that Dr. Kitcltiner’sZcst, pre- 
pared by Mr. Butler of Covent- 
^ardeii Market, ein parts a peculiai 
rirhness and dclicacv uf flavour 4o 
%tewR, hashes, and to all made 


NAVAL APPOiNTUgNTM,*^HWkf Ad% 

miral the Hon. Sir T. Btidew Cifioti 
K. G. R., has been appoititod to 
ee0d Sir John Oort in the Rail InSg 
Command. His flag is hoisted In the 
Winchester, 69 gun<«. 

MiUTAttr APPOtNTMMNTB^ PPpHto^ 
TIONS, MXCtldNOEB^ tN THE 

king's arhv sBHViNo #jv i^srnf4 

AND THE bOLOiVrgV.— H%r 

8d October. --•7 5th Ibol, Lient. W, A, 
Gonlden, from 09d regt. to Ins l^t. 
vice Halliday, who exehi^fes-^Oef^ 
10 , m foot, cr. H. onii^,^e€iit. m 
be Ensign by purchase, vice R. 
Oason, whose appointment lias M 
taken place— 75th fool, EnatgnfW, 
Brumell to be Lieutenant by parebOie, 
vice Jackson, who retires ; It^ 
Cox, Gent, tone Ensign, bybafebaaiL 
vice Brumell— TSth foot, Comet 1.^ , 
Cruickshanks; from the Oth Dragoon 
Guards, to be Ensign by pardlMe 
viee OMIesptc, who retires— irlib fbot! 
H. II. Hi Jackson, Gent, to be Easiwn 
by purchase; vice Earls, who roilms 
—Oct. 14, gist Toot, Lieut, deneral 
Sir E. Barnes, K. C. It., B^ooTSth 
regt., to be Colonel, viee Genrml 
Sir 11. Warde, dee.— TSth Ibof. 
Major General Sir Lionel Bndtb! 
K. C. D., from 06ih foot, to bn 
Colondt, vice Barnes, appoinM to 
78lh regt. fpot— Oct, IT, M 
foot, Gent. CadeL G. W. HonSr* 
son, from Royal Military ColUttw, In 
be Ensign by purchase, viee 
whose appointment has npi lakon 
place— 40th foot, W. A. Fyers, Gent, 
to bo Ensign'' by purchase, vice Sla* 
vensob, appolntod to 7tli DraiMKin 
Guards-s-67th foot, Lieut. W. A. 
Armstrong, from haU-pay of Ui^ 
foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Russell, whose anpointmont bis ant 
token pUce-J. R, 

Gpnt,9 to be Ensign by purebMi. 
vice Faant, apppintetl to fifth foot— 
87th foot, 9d Lfept W. Boyd, to be 
Ist Lieut, by purobose, vice lhioii|ji» 
son, who returns ; Ensign II. K FaUit. 
roin sfth foots to be Snef tdeuL 
purchase, vice B^d— Oct, 24 th, Ifft 
i( gt. t. D. Capt. T. W. Browns, frm 
half'pay, unattacbed tp be (Japt. nCU 
n. Dbuglas, who excharges reoeivliai * 
ho idifrerence between full pay^ 
Cavalry, and full pay of Infontry*^ 
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6tb rtgt. foot, Capt. W. Korliright, 
from htlf-pay. of Coldstrleam rt gu of 
Foot Guardi to be Cap*, iice T. fif.O. 
tlalloran, who exchaugei— 29th foot, 
Liut. A. T. Hemphill, to be Adjutant 
tice Morgan, who resigns the Adja- 
tincy omy*^4iit fbot. ,Eiiaign J« 
Camiibell, from the 45th regl. to bo 
JLieuMant without purchase, flee 
Chambers cashiered by the seatcnee pf 
a General Gotirt Maftlal«*-44th foot, 
Lieut* £• Goddto be Adjutant, Vice 
Gray, who the Atyutaney only 
-^44t*oWt, J. Graresi Gent*, to 
bC Sflthout purchase, flee 

MmObell promoted In 41st regt* foot. 

• ' qp pdeaMNeBBS^-^Per 

BtnSiua- Major Robert- 

eon. R. SI, Mrd. Do! aad three Chitdreii, 
Mt. W; Hordby S.C.S., Rev, Mr. 
Fayne, Chaplain, B* 8.,Caplaiii;Moms« 

" B. N. S., Mr.Tlobertsort, tato Children 
and Serf TroHMon, Singa- 

C .^Bey. H, Thomas, Mrs- Ditto,-— 
,€^ina»-^J€(bu Goyer, 

BSaq\» l.-P* wrgesi En~ 

A$Mitb4i$ OP eirrpe. — Oeiobrr 3, . 
Fahnooth, BM^fiai Blam BoSavia, 
Aprll,^— Clyds, Misunt u. Ripliiar 
atotfe^ Small* Bombay, Jhne 9-^ Dowiia, ^ 
AchHles, Hunter^ South Seas— 4, Peii- 
CattCe* A’iliiant, Hoptoii, Van Diemeira 
Land,, May “H-rTi Falmouth, Hope, 
Qraat, South Soui— Start, Aulin, L^e, 
toaimria, May 24— S, Portamoiith, Kii. 
•btatm, Bockham, Bombay, May^— 
Csb Dorchester, Canick, *^engal^ 
S-Jpovns, Timo^ Colmani Soufb 
Uyerpool, Emerald, ^ Jdhn<» 
gtone, Bengal, Aprii^ SO-^ll, Dovor, 
T^ghton, Thornton, Singapore, IVfa^ 
g^Fallilotith, Sh Charles Foi bes, Les- 
lie, Manilla^ June 14— ^aimoutli, Ma- 
Ha, Beirton, Cape, June 14-^13,' Cork, 
Theo^KMcr Simpson, Manilla, June 12 
«t«-Fahnoatb| Argus, Barclay, South 
June 12—14, Dow at, Enchan- 

E MtM. J *— Clyde, 

, Clayton. China. Mny 1— 

^ Antoinette, Knudson, Manilla, • 

j|y.^Dofor, Cadmns, Sndwdtn, 
ZealaBd^lB, Masiburne, Lloyils,, 
11, Singapore, June 5— Downs, 
M^ne, Thompson, Singapore, May 
/IfiBkifimoriie, Ncfa, Peck, Singa. 
i^rb, April 27— l8,Dowiis,Mulginvc, 
fcosiWKWt 19-18, Fal- 

; 'Wouth, Diana» Hawkins, Bombay, June 

13 I^vor, Royal William, toitb, 

Bengal, April 10— 20,Cowes, Jeneatte, 
rarce, China, June 20— Downs, Fran- 


ces Chsrlotte, Smith, China, April 27 
—Dovor, Soulhwortb, Maltly, Batavia, 
May 2B— 22, River, Meta, Gaskell, 
Mauritius, May 23. 

DBPARTVRM8 OF SUfPS . — OctobCr 

I, Plymouth, Wolf, Stanley, Cape— 
t4ferpoo^ Skeme, Clark dill©— Liver- 
pool, Fama, FurveS, Padang Sumatra— 
Porttmoulh, Abberton, Shuttlewortli, 
Madras and Bengal— 3, Ditto, Bairetlo, 
juii. Saunders, ditto, ditto,— 7, Liver- 
pool, Sot ah, Sy ms, Bombay— 0, Downn, 
Jane, Brown, New South Wales— 10, 
Liverpool, Asiaj Tonge, ftio and Bom« 4 
hay— 1 1, Portsmouth, Hindustan, Red- 
man, Madras and Bengal— 12, Ply- ^ 
mouth, Raleigh, Quin, Cape and Mau- 
.ritius— 15, Downs, R€iiov|n, Me Leod, 
ditto diitd^in, Porlsmotilli, Warrior, 

^ Stone, New South Wales— 22, Downs, 

^ King Fisher, Field, Musot and China — » 
25, Ditto, Resource, Smith, Algua Bay 
and Cape— 26, Pin tsmnuth, Prince Re- 

5 eiil, Bouichier, Bombay— Ditto ditto, 
Lchillcs,^ Diincan, St. Mi loha — 26, Li- 
verpool, Coltingwoud, HusCy, Bengal, 
26, Downs, Arethiisa, W'akcfielil, China, 
20> t-.ivetpool, Budget, Tobin, Bombay, 
jSo, Ditto, Lord Stanley, Hall, ditto. 

MdaRiAQEa.—~^t]pt. 30, at Stepney, 
Mr. R. Sutlaby to Eliza, youngest 
di^Uglilcr of M.I. Paltison, E. 1. Co.’s 
Burvice— 4, at F'diiibiiigb, I. N. OTIal- 
loran, Fsq., Bengal Aiiny, son of 
ISrigadfiT General O’Hulloran, to Eli<< 
abctli, youngest daughter of the late 
G«meruf James Pringle, East India 
Company’s service— 15, at Uueeii-sq. 
Col. Pereira, Madras Army, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Hie late W. 
Duff, Esq. of Red Liou-square^ 

arariis.'— kOrt. 17, In Brutton-streef, 
the My of J. VV. Hikggi Esq. of a 
daughter— 2*2, at Blackheuth, the lady 
of Capt. Youiighusbaiid, of u daughter. 

OS.STirs.— Sept. 30, Lady Marjoriw 
hankfi, widow of the late Sir John Mar- 
joribanks^bart., of Lees — Oct. 6, near 
Aylesbuiy, H. P. J. Layard, Esq. 
Ceylon, Civil Service — 15, at Hockney, 
Frances, relict of Major Salt, F^st India 
Compaim's Service— 13, at Regent- 
place, West, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife 
of J. S. Buckingham, Esq., junior and 
daughter of W. J. Albert, E^. late of 
H. M.’s Customs— 22, in Upper Berk-< 
Icy-slrect, the wife of Colonel Alexander 
Calducll. Mr. Henry Wadd, late of 
Hie India House — 24, at Weslliorpe 
House, near Marlow Marie, wife^ of 
General BirGK; Nugent Bart. 
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DOWNFALL OF THE WHIGS~THB KING, 

AND THE COUNTRY. 

The eventwhich we prophesied is come to pass, the Whii^ 
are fallen — as a party are for ever annihilated I We cal) bate 
nothing but pleasure in this announcement, but the event by 
which it is*bucceeded is startling enough. The Whigs have 
ffillen through their own weakness — their own utter incapa- 
bility to direct the reins of government. The Whigs despised 
what they should have reverenced, they stood from off that 
foundation which was alone possible to giv)^ to the BOper- 
structure of their power support. They were uu worthy- tbo 
nation, who, entrusting to them its all, lifted them over t||te 
iieads of their old rivals, the Tories. They fawned to, apd 
humiliated themselves before the Tories, and betr^ed the 
nation. They have now reaped the measure pf ^heir igno- 
minious treachery — the Wlrigs arc fallen ! the teUkStr<tpbe Sup- 
poses a national good. * ' . 

Their sway over the destinies of the country continued (or i 
period of four years ; that it should have so continued, there is 
a no more remarkable a fact in history. They were brought into 
office to give promotion to the cause of reform : through th^ 
offices has this reform been promoted ? We should be ridiculed 
di^ we pause to furnish an answer to this interrogatory. The 
enumeration of their acts, is the enuoieratton of their instanees 
of baseness and folly. Their sycophancy on the one hand, thebr 
dark ingratitude on the other, are the only (satures of their career 
which raise themselves as monuments to their memory. To 
regret the fall of such a faction, would be, therefore, a work 
of strange infatuation. We live, however, in memorable tiosM 
— times memorable,, indeed, which could witness the cesunoe- 
tion of the Tories 1 
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True, the resurrection of the Tories, but let not this be sup- 
posed to construe toryism. Between the two yawns an 
illimitable gulf. 

There may be those, (the world in all ages has given birth 
to those whose aliment of life is chimera) there may be those 
who dream, who amuse, wlio delude themselres, that the law 
of necessity may be overcome, that England may see the great 
principles of her march impeded, that she may again be the 
theatre of the crimes and pollutions of Tory-despotism. These 
may dream, but the hopes they dream shall they be realised? 
The ravings of the mad, shall they be listened to? The King 
may place the monarchisal principle of the constilrution, as it is 
called, in jeopardy; through the intrigues of court, or the 
miserable cravings of his own heart, he may have been tempted 
to throw insult upon his people, but the King, ere he could 
infringe one principle of the veritable liberties of the Constitu- 
tion, ere, in these times, he could institute a decree of Toryism, 
his sceptre, bruised and crumbling, would pass from him — his 
potency vanish as a shadow. The freedom of Englishmen is 
ijot, let it be remembered, at the will of a single umpire, of a 
Court, of even the whole body of the aristocracy ; it rests on a 
nobler foundation, viz. the enlighieatimcnt and intellectual lustre 
of the age. The British multitudes have awakened to the light 
of truths — political axioms, which must for ever put it without 
the power of tyranny to extend to them ; now, in which they 
trembled they may laugh at the deeds of any Sovereign ; tho 
Sovereign is the puppet in their hands to be dealt with as they 
would — of course, as their reason and interest render expedient. 
Thus much they may be set at rest, the King in the extratTr- 
dioary exercise which, at the present moment, he has mado of 
his prerogative, may have injured his own dignity— -betrayed, too 
clearly, perhaps, the views and ambitions of himself or courtiers, 
hui the King, by his selection of ministers can do no injury 
id the nation, the Duke of Wellington may be Premier, but the 
first act of his administration wdll be the seal of his fate, in 
receiving the Duke as head of the admiuistration from the hands 
of t):)e King, the people may well know, indeed, whom they so 
receive; they know tlmt the Duke, ere Re can meet the popu^* 
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lar will, must be a perjurer s that he most commit the damning* 
act of recanting every iota* of those principles to which, dating 
a long life, he has professedly clung; that he must avow 
form, and eschew C<mjeervatiem as the only means, for a mo- 
ment, of retaining the administration ; that, in short, he must 
blast his reputation as a man to become at this epoch Minister 
of England. This the people know, and, at least, in this much 
are prepared for any public measure to which his Grace may 
resort ; and in these circumstances the position of the country 
cannot be accounted so perilous as under the guardianship of 
the Whigs when treason came, although good faith was alone 
calculated, when promise was given to the ear, but to the 
reality broken. The people then know what with the Duke 
of Wellington they have to expect ; to Lords Grey tod 
Brougham, and Russel they trusted, they have seen with what 
result ; to the Duke they will not trust ; it will not be said of 
them, that they are again the victimsof an odious duplicity. Every 
act of the Duke’s government will be brought under the most 
rigid analysis ; every act will be interpreted, not in its inJtentioni 
but in itself ; where the nation hoped — flattered itself with 
the hopeot reform, it wmII now insist upon it ; hence it is, that 
it is arrived at a new crisis. There can be nothing to regret iu 
the fall of the Whigs, tRough followed by such an event even, 
as the rise of the Tories. Undoubtedly, it can redound little to 
the eclat of William the Fourth to have permitted his choice of 
a minister to rest in sudh a quarter, it can redound, perhaps, 
but little to the honour of the nation to be governed by such a 
personage ; but measures, not men, must henceforth be tho 
order of the period; it is to mistake the principle of all sound 
policy to suppose that any individual should influence now the 
political system of this country. Reform must go on, and the 
Duke, is he at such a juncture, called to the head of the aflkirs, 
must, as in the instance of Catholic Emancipation, shew, that 
it is by principles, and not by men, the British world consents 
to be governed. No Cabinet could accomplish more vital in- 
jury to the country, than insidiously have done the Whigs ; in 
the first instance, their prosecutions against the press exceeded 
all of which any administration of the Tories had been guilty, 
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and the rery means to WhkAi tfiey had fawned, the PoliticM 
Unions, did they not seahdalonsly spiirn when their power, aa 
they fho%ht, nolongef palrlobk of aid from them f Again, the 
Foreign Policy of the ’Whigs, could any measures he more 
hideously eohtemptihle ? The Duke himself, from whom the 
Continental Carlists, or Tories, are said to be anticipating so 
much favour-*ihe Duke hhnself, with Sir R. Peel, and ihe whole 
phalanx of iBnglish oligarchs, could he be guilty of a policy 
more thoroughly debasing to the name, or inimical to the inte- 
rests of the nation ? Open coalition with the tyrants of Europe, 
nor even the Duke, indeed, might venture to put in practice, 
and, short of this, at what have the Whigs hesitated ? They 
have croHched to Russia ! and saying this, we say all that in 
odium and obloquy of their relations with foreigners could be 
eaid. In this career, the Duke has no power to advance 
a step. Does he attempt openly to aid Miguel, or coun- 
tenance Holland, from that moment his government is dis- 
solved, for an instant the nation would not endure it, but 
the Duke knows this — knows he must be a traitor to be a 
British minister ! In this then is it, the King has acted so 
unworthily of himself and his people, he has dared to call a 
man to preside over his cabinet, whose first measure must be the 
lie to his whole life — ^whose first decTaration ( or it would be 
followed by no second) must brand him an apostate, a perjurer, 
a wretch dead to every sentiment of truth and integrity. 
Whether this be meritorious in the Iiing, let the King's con- 
science itself decide ; whether it be meritorious in the nation to 
accept such a minister from the hands of the King, in the same 
manner, letthe^nation’s conscience decide ; in having stated the 
question, we wash our hands of the sin. The Duke consents 
to become the hireling, let him look to it, he performs the 
duties of a hireling; be* can have no will — no dogma of his 
own to give him guidance, let him be sedulous that it is the 
nation's will — the dogmas of reform which shall be his 
preceptor. 

The question of a new parliament — of the dissolution of the 
oU, before this phenomenon of a ministry be called upon to act 
is easily disposed of. The present house of delegates have 
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acted np to litUe which eatitle Umit to the peopVa^n^ 
fidence ; nevertheless, ei^cn the present house of delefateit 
imbecile, traitorous, tntekling as its members proved themselves* 
would not dare to give support to a direct oieasore of toryism* 
A neio parliament would bring an array of men into the Com* 
mons' House, before which, probably even Kingsh^> Itself 
would become dismayed ; hence the country in itself is safest 
is royalty and aristocracy to whom the present era may be said 
to constitute a ORisia. 

On a first consideration, the fact certainly sounds startingly, 
that Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington should again 
be witnessed at the helm of public affairs ; but maturer reflec- 
)ion, if it remove not the astonishment, modifies the alarm, and 
the nation begins to feel the sense of its greatness, precisely at 
the instant it imagined its liberties most endangered. The 
Duke of Wellington, although had he an army of half a miiUoii 
at his nod, would bo powerless did he conspire against the 
cause of Britain’s reform, with the cause of this reform he must 
sail, or opposing it — sink I 
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Oh, Victor, unfurpasficd in modern 
Each year brings forth its millions, but how long 
Tlic tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and worthleM throng 
Compose a*miQd like thine ! — Byron. 

Saint Helena, the name was once unknown — now, it is un* 
paralleled in interest 1 A rock in the midst of oceans, a cradle for 
tempests, a horrible eyrie for screeching sea-gulls and stotm*-- 
birds ! Saint Helena, with its affraying and terrible aspect, ita 
dark, verdureless summits, its surf-lashed shores, its blast^swept 
ravines, its frowning and solitary site of grandeur ! Surely tlie 
sepulchral spot was not selected with so reckless an aim — 
surely, of all it was Earth's receptacle for such a tomb ! There, 
where nature for ever weeps, where the storm for ever darkens, 
where the floods for ever rage, and writhe, and roar; there, 
where all is voiceless, and desolate and lone,— a region whose 
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0Dly echoei are the surge^^urgres nplift at the itrife of winds ; 
a region given up to the rack of tempests-to the genius of ele-* 
mentaUanarcby— surely. Saint Helena was the fitting vault for 
such remains— for such ashes, for the mouldering dust of 
Napoleon ! Have any visited that sea-girt isle, and not been 
struck with this appropriateness of which we speak— this 
harmony between its object and design ? Have any, gaining 
its difficult and precipitous coast, listening to the roar of the 
everlasting waves beating for ever against its adamantine walls — 
not been aflected by this sublime similitude ! — this admirable 
accordance of intention with its effect ? Yes, Saint Helena, 
with all the reproaches scorn has cast upon it, with all the 
opprobrium limner, and minstrel and poet have flung upon it,t 
yet, doubtless, for the last temple-the final resting place of such 
mortal remains, it is the consecrate abode — the sanctuary set 
apart by the pre-ordaining fiat of Nature. ♦ ♦ * # 

We were bound from India homewards, and losing sight of the 
Cape, rolled up through blue waters, and with a lively ** trade'* 
to that Ocean-isle. It was evening when we came abreast of ft, 
and we slackened sail, standing away from it for the night. The 
morn burst in its richest and most imperial loveliness, the sun 
rose from a pavilion of purple cloiftls, and the billows spark- 
ling and dancing under the ship's bow's before us were tinged 
and scintillated with alternate hue and radiance of pink and 
silver. Presently, the Rock rose before us, but it was en- 
veloped in the early mists, and its sterile heights and savage 
outline became not on the instant visible. The breeze was 
brisk, and we neared and neared it, and ere noon were in its 
open roadsted at anchor, facing the only accessible point of its 
coast — James’ Town. The harbour wore an animated air; it 
was crowded with the ships of every country in the world — 
from the Union Jack to the Thirteen Stars, and from the Gallic 
Tricolour to the Green of Brazils ; — however, but flying 
visitants were they ; they came for a day — a night — a term of 
a few hours, and then, to their several destinations they 
were off, leaving room for their various and rapidly arriving 
successors. 

Impetuously wc rushed ashore ; the laflding w^as difficult — 
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dangerous, al length we were carried up to the Jetty cm the 
back of a heavy surge. We proceeded through a wooden gate* 
way to the town. Every where sentries were stationed, along 
this carriage -road, that steep, even to the summit of the top* 
most cliff. Merciful God ! were not the barricades of nature 
sufficient ? What could overstep them ? Could the Dried 
Bones of themselves arise, and over the valley of the Deep 
escape from the still pursuing rage Of their miserable persecu- 
tors? What had sentries to do then with the Rock, Saint 
Helena ? How odious the feature ! how grovelling the spirit 
of its revelation ! We penetrated to the bosom of the town ; it 
consisted o^ a solitary street along a narrow ravine. The in- 
habitants welcomed us ; they were themselves happy, they 
could not understand why the very aspect of the region should 
inspire us with dread and melancholy. They attempted to make 
us credit, that the abode was an elysium ; their own felicity they 
concurred was extreme ; how could we hesitate in regarding it 
as it was — perfect? They represented, that their life was gay ; 
they may be Jews, merchants, shop-keepers, but of that 
what ? they dined at the Governor’s, supped, quadrilled at 
the Governor's ^carU-ed at the Governor’s— *thcir bliss was 
supreme ! In aristocratic England, did they enter such hal- 
lowed precincts, they should be crushed, they insinuated to the 
dust they trod upon. Why, at St. Helena, should they refVain 
from being the exhilarated mortals we beheld them — sur- 
rounded by and permitted all the fascinations of society? 
True! And after all what is happiness but an affair of the 
imagination, a/ofon depenser, a peculiarity of taste? Even the 
residents of St Helena are happy! The town contained a 
church, military barracks, hotels, billiard rooms, and a petit 
spectacle, whose hisirionists were amateurs. The climate of 
this abode is exceeding various. In^ the town— the bosom of 
the valley through which it runs, it is nearly, at all times, sul- 
try, humid, and^despicably Bmotian ; crossing the hills you are 
exposed to every vicissitude of temperature; intense cold, 
scorching heat, and frequent shower:* of rain, hail or sleet. 
It was night, almost midnight, when we crossed thorn. 
The next morning we were to sail, and we had only a 
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few faoim to dedicate to the propoted pUgrimage. Long- 
wood-^lo whose ear is pot iTamilar the word Longwood ? 
lagra OTer the bills at a diataoce of two miles from the town. 
Tbe road to it is rocky, ill-tended, and frequently stretching 
along the verge of frightful and craggy precipices. In tra- 
versing it horseback is preferable; the pedestrian would have 
Usifeet torn, and in a carriage one becomes jolted to death. Un- 
fortttiiately, it was the last we adopted. We left the precincts 
of tbe town in the evening at eight ; when we left there was 
Bot a cloud, the light of the moon was over all, and there was 
a delicacy, a transparency of radiance in the over-hanging blue 
which gave an elTect to the scene that was panoraimic. Ascend-* 
ing to tho top of the first hill, we experienced an instant atmos- 
pheric change; we were in a tremor from the cold, 
advanced at no very rapid rate, and it was sometime before we 
reached the valley, but on reaching it, the suddenness of the 
new effect of heat was any thing but agreeable. The scenery 
daring this time, was by no means improving ; on tbe contrary, 
the sides of the mountains were becoming only more tree-less ; 
tbe only water was, in tbe distance — the sea, and this was 
boundless, and far, and trackless enough. In an hour and half 
we turned aside from the main-road, and traversing an arid field 
came up with Longwood. It was nothing save a barn ! The 
roof was falling in, the walls were dilapidated, cows, horses 
fed in mangers in it. It was deserted ; few entered it ; it was 
kept by a woman and her husband wIvd tended the cattle it gave 
shelter to. Such was Longwood! Alas, how dismayed we 
looked, and how bitterly we sighed! There, was the bath- 
room ; as a memento — was memento wanlipg ? we denuded 
H of a small portion of its leaf of lead, with this, after a mo- 
monl's linger in the vestibule, where the soldier received the 
Napoleon, not from the^hand, but which, through the dastard 
policy and low suspicion of that tyrant-slave (need we name) 
.Sir Hudson Lovke. the hero was permitted but to fling in be- 
slowing upon the veteran-*we departed. 

Qur hearts were loo deeply affected, and whole thought en- 
grossed to obserxe I he other objects, which, in continuation of 
our route to its final gaol might have presented. We observed. 
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mougbt, tare that the nuKm was loat Ia tliii deap bdiMi 4t 
thickly gatfaeriDg^ black, stupendous ihil Aa laMi 

moaned, and that nae were now at llid Altehat of IM inl 
wicket, opeuinsr on the JlrtH avenue, o#, raAer 
inducting, not immediately, but through a setmml Wtekbl, ifid 
second enclosure to the tomb. We were met U Aii stage 
the eentinel, an old grey-grown veteran ef the Bidtish Ouklii; 
who, on the plains of Waterloo had seen the iasi of 
morlat phalanx, the French Guards perish, the signal that alt 
was past-*-that the sun of the Victor was set-— its rays quenched 
in the vapours of an eternal night. We perceived that the old 
man was dec^prated with the insignia of the Legion of Xonoiif:, 
and seeing this, followed in the track of bis footsteps to the 
tomb. 

The topib ! — the grave of Napoleon Buonaparte by mobh^ 
light ! What a scene, what a moment, what feelings wells 
those that crowded upon us! The grave of Napoleon, what A 
subject! the mind, how lost in its contemplation! Step afUsf 
step slowly wo advanced, speaking not, scarcely periulttiilg 
ourselves to breathe. The ground we trod upon seelned sacteo, 
the spot — the atmosphere of the region pervaded by an 
We advanced, there, to the right hand was the fOutlt*-i^iti 
waters how crystal, 'sparkling, cold1 the Jount, how its bkb* 
bling fell upon the ear, bow like memories were its echiiasl 
We advanced — we were on the margin itself, the margin of 
tlhe tomb 1 The silence was intense — oppressive ;we ware ofll^ 
whelmed ; we clung to Ithe iron-railings tThicb enclosed U IbT 
support. For a moment, we were in darkdbss— dadlsnela Ait 
wgs total; but again the moon shone out, and then #e AMr 
that the face of the sepulchre was eharaclerfesa— unioiCrnMA 1 
Our hearts beat — we were glad it was nninscribed ; ivhkt lb** 
scription was that which could be stamped on such a loMB I 
We were plunged in reverie, we were glided IbfOUgh iheyiiM 
of the past century, we lived over the campaigns of Italy, iM 
of Syria, of the Rhine and of Muscovy again. In ImagiAiCiM 
wo saw the Victor flushed with the triumphs of Marengei 
wreathed with the laurels of A.usterlitz ; we saw him a tiiigii 
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HaoDilial^iMil^ter than ally Haoaibal, with his victory-wto^ed 
f^bosta^poariiW dowiii tha Ehptian Alps into Lomb^j ; we 
jbcil^ldib^ eaglets of Aofti^ abased iind stricken before bim^we 
aaif^aU PPfSPioff jtsorms.to receive biin» we saw the Pope 
•if|in>Ue ip tho Vatican ; we saw Europe bumbled before him, 
Kfitabl# berseiO grow pallid at his name ! And now, what a 
reverse was this ! here, what a tale to transmit to posterity ! 
He, the Conqueror was overcome, the Vanquisher vanquished, 
the mightiest and chief of all brought low ! Oh, what a destiny 
was this! bow pitiful the destinies of all else to this! 
Napoleon ! well may the sky weep, and the wind as it passes 
over thy crumbling dust, howl ; well may the willow, which 
thine own bands planted, thine own aifections feared, droop 
over thy bier ; well may silence and solitude sit, like monu- 
ments at the footsteps of thy grave ! Napoleon ! thy name 
only, thy name is sufficient to fill the soul with sorrowing and 
soliloquy without end ! in thyself thou art the problem 
of humanity ! Without thee, the world would have been 
life with wonders; with thee, it has but one! Thou, 
thou alone art marvel and meteor, and splendour — over all 
wondrous I 

The early serenity of the evening bad disappeared, and we 
were necessitated to retrace our steps in haste. The blast tore 
along fearfully, the bills shook with its roar, and the rain fell 
fast in dismal and heavy drops. Presently from the clouds 
leaped the lightning, we were deafened in (be same moment 
by the terrific pealing of thunder, and , then the scene became 
worthy of the genias of artist, orator, and poet. To regain the car- 
riage we were obliged to put wings to our feet and fly, but still 
b^Pg ensconced in it, we could not yet move, for, the horses aU 
most were frightened at the fury of the hurricane. For myself, 
(imid being and was alarmed, but on retrospect 1 enter 
intp/tbe interest of ihe ^moment. In the course of twenty 
mipu.tei all w^as serene again, and the difficulties of the route 
bpemiie less, although the rain which had fallen in floods, 
waabedi down the steeps and narrow passages of (be roadi in 
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In the ralliee, end pn^dflnrlyin th«rellliy{» #hfail^i»W 
•itnated the town* mg<ned iradHtarbed calm } ehr t>Hgrinilige 
was eensemmated.-St. Helena was witfawit ehjeet adw Utdi* 
tain a8> so we took leave of her difiy uid eavetnow phcMe^ end 
at mid-day of the enMuag hours, the Hook was harM Ik 
the boaom of the waten. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GEN£RAL*8.DEPARtMBKT KT 

MADRAS. 

A sequel to the expositions we are engaged inieletive to th# 
military Courts-martial at Madras, is the departmpnt, at that 
presidency, of the Judge Advocate-GeneraL We ^ve,^ 
ceived a letter on the subject, most dearly elueidatoiy of^jdie 
outrageous abuses to which it has given rise, and of tlm ajUtl* 
disrepute into which by consequence it ha* fallen. Saoh a el^ 
of things it is true, cannot be sufTered a very prolonged emt* 
ence. The instigator of those abuBes-r-tbe arch-author 61 t^ir 
origin, ( a man whose name we have not hesitat^ in 
boldest maaner to denounce) must, ore the lapse of Ofioir 
months, be removed from a station to which in every ieoao be 
is incompetent, ill-adapted, and, in short disgraeeftil; iiiW hii 
removal will at once ensur^lhat change of system, whieh ^ it 
length so imperatively cjilled for^so indispensable lo fact, to 
the security of every individual composing the ranks erf" Ibe 
Madras army. 

The letter to which we allude, and which we shall sobin|( tO 
our readers, will be observed to contaib the astonishing %el.i 
so confirmatory of our statemeftts, that precisely in ^roimriioe 
wUh the reduct ion9 in the Madras army, its General voafte- 
martial have increased; and this in so rapid adegfee^ tba,l (be 
numbers of the last year, doubled those held in the pluvious 
years— *in 1828, the number consisting of tKirtf/^eightj, whiln in 
1833, they were increased to eighiy^two! These 
martial, too, were convened and sat on persons who were insho^ 
cent— whom the verdicts of these Courts-martial pr9nbiince^ dlS« 
noeent, and hence fact follows fact, in dethonsiratioii of this mi^ 
rule and evil policy, which we have so loudly inveighed againal. 

Exclusive of the eaormity of the vicious principle in itself. 
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yt eonbioe ii wUk ibe lecoHedioB of flie evpoiise. Mot m 
eauart wn belield ai a leu aaqioiiditiiio thao ot ttoiisaiida of the 
pidiUe roTOonek Md we deoMeid-xiWrely we may well demand, 
Ii il ibr inch a pnrpoie^^ pn^me of the darkeat laid eonipira^ 
dibt iiglfciiiel the Hireaaftfl iibnour of uDblemiabtd indifidnala# 
that India is to be robbed-^her milliooi plundeted of the miser- 
able pittanoea of tbeir hard earnings f-*-for such a purpose, a 
purpose of so much guilt, such unrelieved despotism — the des- 
potism of a man dead to eveiy impulse of integrity, that India ia 
to be the field onfy of rapine and revenue-collectors, of cupidity 
and insatiate tax-gatherers! This is likewise the question 
which the frequency of these Courts-martial comprise. Who 
will answer it f The Directors of the India House, dare they 
rep^y ta it t or Mr* Grant, the sapient concoctor of the «m- 
proeecf charter, dare he, in his pretended sympathy for the East» 
dare be reply to it? But such is afresh illustration of the 
righteous system exercised over our* Asiatic dofninions I And 
this system, when shall Justice see it overturoed Y 
Bvery where the spirit of reform is penetrating,, shall India 
alone' stand without the pale of this great reform ! The com. 
pany and their deeds, have had their day; crime, perjury 
wrong cannot leal for ever, and India must ultimaitely be 
avenged— ultimately escape from the power of a tyranny, which 
like a web thrown ever, encompasses her in all directions. 
The subject at this moment occupying our attention, affects, as 
well as the army of India, the interest at large of India— a sub- 
ject without at first sight appearing to do so, involving the 
well-being of the East itself. It is therefore with increased so- 
licitude, we hasten to lay it in detail before the public, which 
the letter to which we refer, enables us to do. The writer 
doubtless is perfectly .mformed, and fully competent to pro- 
ROtinco the opinipn to wbicb he has arrived ; and how insuper- 
able must be the feeling pervading the Madras army, towards 
this department of Indian administration, may be definitely 
gleafiedr when he says it would therefore appear to be most 
advantageous to abolish entirely the department of the Judge 
Advocate General.^ 
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**Iim€per ought $a he forgoUtn, that ooeietf ie ifgurmi 
ep0ry parUele of uemeeeaoary pmUio eapemditure >• Mai oMi^ 
the .moot remarkohUpf the ^f bad gimerfMik0at$u» that 

rendering the eervieea of gonernmenl at a greater than Mf 
emalleet poseMe expense; and, that^me of the most remarih 
able of all the points of good government is, Mai of rendering 
every service tvhich it is ealled upon Jo render, ol Me smaihM 
possible expensed 

Sir,— 1. As tbe further rednctfoDa that ean be made in Ibf 
Civil and Military disbursements of this mig^hty empire, will ere 
long become a question of paramount imporlancOi it may be ifi 
well to poinll out, in' what manner, savings large in aniOUllI/ 
may be effected in the various branches of administratiobi with- 
out impairing the efficiency of any. I shall, therefore, qeM** 
mence with what may be termed the judicial branch ef Ottr 
army,— Me department of the Judge Advocate General, 

3. The annexed table shews the number of General OoyiHe^ 
martial held annually lor the last six years in the Madnui a?l9iy» 
the number in each year conducted by Deputies Judge-M.dwb* 
cate, and the number by other officers not belonging to the 
department. The Courts-martial held on officers and soldileri 
of H. M.'s service, are not included in the table ; which merely 
contains those of the company's service, and those held 
on camp followers, ag published to the Army in Oeneial 
orders:— 


1 Years. 

i 

Total of 1 

Gen Courts-martial 

; in India. • 

• 

Total thereof 
conducted by 
dep. J. A. G. 

Total thereof conducted tity 

1 officers not belonging to 
the J. A. departn^^t. 

t 1828 

36 

23 

15 

1829 

40 

30 

4 

' •1830 

47 

37 

10 

1832 

01 

47 

14 

1832 

04 

44 

20 

1833 

82 

48 

34 

Total. 

382 

1 235 * 

97 


3. Now if we take the average of these six years, it will g&o 
Courts-martial annually, of which 39 were conducted l^y 
Deputy Judge-Advocates, and 16 by officers not belonging to 
the department. We have at Madras nine Deputy Judge 44^ 
wecQtes General Tfie Staff salary of each, inclusive of office aU 
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lowance^ niay be reckoned at about ^00 rupees pef itiensem, 
makingp an annual charge for the whole, of upwards of a foe 
rupcse,~that is, 54,000 rupees for 39 Courts^martial ; or up-* 
wards of 1380 rupees for conducting the proceedings of baoh 
court!! besides which, 16 courts are to be paid for 

EXTRA ! ! ! ^ 

4. The expense when there is no Deputy Judge Advocate 
Gtoneral, is 10^ rupees per diem, for every day on wliich the 
court sits, to the officer conducting the proceedings, for the 
duty performed, and to cover all charges of writers and station- 
ary. That this allowance was always considered most ample, 
is proved by there having always been many candidates for the 
duty. 

5. Now let us see what would be the expense of these 3p 
Courts at this rate. I shall assume that each Court sits for ten 
days, which is certainly a yery reasonable allowance : 10^ mul- 
tiplied by 10 and by 39 is equal to 4095 rupees ! and the 
expense of the whole annual average of 65, would at the same 
time amount to 5775 rupees // or little more than the tenthpari 
of the sum paid to Deputies Judge Advocate General for con- 
ducting oniy 89 / / ! 

5. 1 may be told that besides this part of their duty, these 

officers have another, and a most important one to perform, 
namely, the supervision of the proceedings of all Courts-martial 
inferior to General. As it is not, hovy^ever, deemed expedient 
to submit the proceedings of Regimental Courts, held in His 
Majesty ,s army, for the supervision of these functionaries, there 
seems to be no good reason why it might not bo dispensed with 
in those of the company ; seeing that tjie latter are ali^ sub- 
jected to the same supervision that is deemed sufficient in the 
case of the former, viz., that of inspecting and reviewing 
officers at stated periods. • 

6. It would therefore appear to be most advantageous, to 
abolish the Judge Advocate GeneraVs department entirely, at 
all the presidencies, retaining oniy, a Judge Advocate General 
at each, to assist the Commapder-in-Chief with his legal opinion 
upon sentences, prior to their confirmation. It would appear to 
be equally desirable, that this officer should be a professional 
peraow,— the law officer of the government, or his deputy : as 
otherwise a Commander-in-Chief might confirm a sentence, 
contraryjto the^law of the land, of which there is a recent in- 
stance lately published in General Order^. 

1 am. Sir, &c. X. Y. Z.’’ 
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Tht Table af a Brahmin. 

The lubject of caonojis one which we do not relinquiih h ere 
on e future moment we return to it ; poblie attention meal be 
awakened to it — the effort^ as on all matters relative to India# 
may be immense, but we do not on this acconnt despair; we 
have already been the instruments of certain reforms. 

GLANCES AT INDIA. 

The imperial palace of Delhi is coustructed of red granite, and 
is in a beautiful style of architecture. Within it is embellished 
with gold, azure, and other splendid decorations. The stables 
were intended to contain ten thousand horses. Bnt together 
with its palace, Delhi boasts of other remarkable structures, 
among whicl^must first rank the Godaie Rotelar, the principal 
section of which, called the '' Hall of Embassies ** is superb, it 
is lined throughout with crystal, "and adorned with a lustre of 
black crystal, exqusitely wrought, which when lighted up, 
caused the apartment to present on all sides, the appearance of a 
conflagration.” In this hall, a -peacock throne was still pre- 
served in thetime of Legoux de Flaix, wholly different firom 
that described by Bernier, and which was carried away by 
Nadir Shah. The real value of this throne could not 
be exactly ascertained, but it was estimated at four crores, 
or forty millions of rupees. At least, thus it is stated in the 
Live^ of Celebrated Travellers, It was of an oval form, and 
placed under a palm tree, which overshadowed it with its fo- 
liage. A peacock perched upon ^a branch near the summit, 
extended its wihg.s like a canopy over the throne. Both the 
palm tree and the peacock were of gold, and the wings and 
leaves ^o delicately and exquisitely formed, that they appeared 
to wave and tremble at* the slightest breeze. The rich green 
of the peacock’s feathers was represented by superb emeralds ; 
anc^ the fruit of the^ palmtree, formed of brilliant Golconda 
diamonds, mimicked nature so admirably, that the observer 
might easily have been tempted to pluck them.’’ Also, Pannab, 
the capital of the diamond district, is adorned with many hand- 
some temples. In one of them there ib«an idol, with a diamond 
eye of astonishing brilliancy and valiio. The mansions of the 
Rajpoots, says Col. Tod, are quadraiii^ular piles, with an open 
paved area, the suites of apartments carried round the sides^ 
with latticed or open corridors extending parallel to each suite. 
The residence of the Rana of Oodipoor might even be compared 
to Windsor Castle. 
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T,he Table of a Brahmin. 

The feadt of a Brahmih— of thldt ocdtr of Brahftiin^s whosa 
<Siet tiever includes any descriptibn of aidmsil sustenance — con- 
^sts of rice curry, Veg^etabte pickled, and a kind of seasoned 
bread. The Brahmin^s curry is pecuiinr, seldom being any 
thing more than warm butter-milk, thickened with g^ain, flour, 
and seasoned with spices. Another favorite dish is composed of 
split peas, boiled with salt and turmeric, and eaten with ghee^ 
or clarified butter. The dishes and plates of a Brahmin, are 
invariably made ,of leaves ; he may not eat out of any thing 
else. For his cooking, tin vessels, or copper tinned, may, in- 
deed, be used ; but the Brahmin nmy not eat out of them. The 
food, when prepared, is served in distinct portion^, on dishes of 
diflTerent size, form and depth, on the large verdant covering in 
a regular manner. In the centre of the cover is always a large 
pile of plain boiled rice, and at a feast there are two other heaps 
of white and yellow rice, seasoned with spices and salt ; and 
two of sweet rice, to be used with chatna, picklea, and stewed 
vegetables ; the latter are chiefly bringala, hendre,tur6y, and 
different kinds of beans, all savourily dressed, and heated with 
^iltee of every description. Brahmins, and many other Hin- 
doos, reject the onion from their bill of fare. Their dessert 
consist of mangoes, preserved with sugar, ginger, limes, and 
other sweet mbats, syrup of different fruits, and sometimes a 
little ripe fruit ; but the dessert is ftot common. There are two 
kinds of chatna ; the most usual is* made from a vegetable 
called cotam^ar, and the other with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, 
garlic and chliics, and, with pickles, this is placed in deep 
leaves round the large cover, to the number of thirty or forty. 
Hindoos are exceedingly fond of it. ‘ When the dinner is pre- 
pared, the Brahmin firat washes his body in warm water, during 
which operation he weans his dotee, or that cloth which fas- 
tened round his loins, hangs down to liis ancles ; w<jen, 
washed, he hangs up the dotee to dry, and binds in its place a 
)dece of silk, it not being allowable fora Brahmin to wear 
any thing else when eating. If a person of another caste, or 
jeven a Brahmin who is "not washed, touches his dotee while, 
drying, he cannot wear it without washing it again. After 
going through .m \eral forms of prayer, and other ceremonies, 
tie sits dow^n to his food, which is spread on a table-cover 
formed of fresh gathered leaves — such is the table of a rick 
SraTimiu. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of tli© EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Arm> or India. 

Inelvding a Reference also to the information in tha 

Appendix aeeompanying thcu EvULenee, 

{Continued from No. 48, pa^ 462.) 

727. Ca«flZry,— The Dumber of cavalrylempleyed at the three 
presidencies and the dependent settlements, from 1819 to 1830, 
with the charge of maintaining the same, were as follow : 


1 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total, 

Expkvse. 

1813 * 

1814 
• 1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1810 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

, 1828 
^ 1820 

1830 

8.903 
8,776 
12,232 
15,017 
14,535 
18,623 
19,501 
13,160 
11,862 
11,438 
11,480 
11,845 
15,303 
17,000 
15.006 
13,827 
13,116 
10,4 Pj 

5,875 

5,928 

0,080 

6,012 

0,308 

0,357 

7,1.5() 

7,2.->2 

7,072 

6,300 

0,101 

0,162 

6,9n 

6,240 

6,397 

0,031 

5®690 

6,671 

1,148 

1.103 
1,130 
1,080 
1,052 
1,578 
1,091 
1,*>27 
1,')0,'5 
3,048 
3,001 

3.103 
3,720 
4.480 
3s0il 

4, 'ill 
3iH(KS 
3,522 

15,020 

15,807 

10,454 

22,118 

21,803 

26,658 

28,736 

22,030 

23,400 

21,770 

20,732 

21,200 

25,273 

27 670 
25,264 
24,102 
22.614 
10,630 

I.. 

040,400 

060,109 

I,U!»,0iiS 

1.009.004 
l,0;i7,4SI 
1,4(9,000 
l,86l,S04 
1,170.011 
1,839,019 

1.070.004 
1,118,860 
1,137,034 
1,970,976 
1,307,510 
1.447,748 
1.311,769 
1.368,909 
1,070,834 


728. Of those part are composed of King's regiments of dra- 
goons, and the remainder arc distinguished into regular and 
irregular native caval^ 5 ^• of the company's service, in the tables 
in appendix (A.) Nos. 2 and 3, in which also tho commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, European and Native, for tho 
whole of India are specifiod. Particular information in regard^ 
to each presidency and the subordinate settlements, may be had 
by consulting the separate returns for each year, from which 
the preceding table has been constructed. 

728. The particular organization •of a regiment of native 
cavalry at each presidency is compared in a separate return, and 
the several items of expense inci iont to a regiment at each pre- 
sidency may be ascertained by olber returns which will be found 
in the appendix. 

730. The information relative to tho cavalry of India furnished 
by tho witnesses, has reference to the provisions of horses for 

Jilint bulki and CU. Mag., Vol. viu., No. 40, December, 3 D 
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tho remount, by means of the stud, or purchase from the native 
dealers, or the appointment of agpents for that purpose in tho 
Persian Gulph. The qualities of dilTerent descriptions of tho 
horses of India; whether stabling be used or considered de- 
sirable ^in that country, and also whether tho horses bo well 
taken care of by tho men : together with the provision which 
is made for the repair of sadlery and horse appointments, and 
of line articles. The witnesses have also supplied information 
relative to the men of wliich the native cavalry is composed. 

731. At the Bengal prcsidcnc}^ a stud has been established 
for the breed of horses since 1700 or 1797, which is divided into 
several branches, and as many Jhorscs are provided for the re- 
mount as can he Mipplied from tho company’s stud establish- 
ment, tho remainder being purchased from native cloalors. 

792. The stud horses were not bred in snfiicicnt numbers to 
supply tho horse nrtilfcry a!*.d European cavflry when Sir T. 
ReyncU left India; b:it there i?. in hia opinion, every prospect 
of a sufficient :uipply being furaish.od in a thort lime from that 
source. 

733. Lieut. -col. Fichii »ig considers that the horses supplied 
from tlic elud arc the best, «md the mo^t lit for the duties re- 
quired. 

734. Sir J. Nicolls thinks the phyoical power of the high- 

cast northern Ijorsc piirchnsed from the dealers is superior, but 
that horses siij)pr:cd from the etiid are more tractable and less 
vicious Sir T. ReynolJ profora llio ln»rcos obtained from tho 
stud to those purcljascd from the country dealers. He states 
itiat there is a dinbronco in the mode of breeding horses at the 
diflcTent*i.luu?. At tho Haapper stud near to Meerut, the marcs 
are )>y the pci,: unl3 or farmers*!© tho stud ; they after- 

words ti\ b ch tho male, and when the colt has got to a cer- 
tain age it IS I urcliaLcd by the stud, and trained at the stud until 

for - -Tvice. 

735. ronnington is of opinion that tho stud horses, 
aa compared 7, ib’: ‘hose purchased from native dealers, arc much 
superior, not oi'.ly in iemi.er but in duration, and that one of 
the formei will last twic(tas long ns ono of the latter. 

7ri^j. Ljcut.-coJ. Watson states that the stud furnishes a con- 
siderable uiimbor of horses both for the artillery and cavalry 
generally, perbnp> not less than 800 ; but that commanding 
otiicers of regime its liave been empowered to purchase horses 
from ciealor^’ ami oiiicrs by presenting them for approvnl before 
?t rcgimenlui of officers, and llii^plan has been fouiul 
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very efficacious indeed. Very excellent and good horses are 
obtained from the stud, afler a selection of the superior horses 
lit for officers’ cliargers, which are drafted among all the 
mounted corps Hn certain proportions ; the artillery and Eu- 
ropean cavalry are next supplied with the best horses, and the 
remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This is done annually. 
Horses are never drafted from one corps to another. The native 
horse does not last to so great an age as the stud horse, in con- 
sequence of not being so well bred. A country horse is an old 
horse at twelve or thirteen : but horses of a bettor description 
and better bred work in the ranks at fifteen, ^nxteen, seventeen 
and even eighteen, admirably well. 

737. Sir £. Paget states, timt, during ihu time ho held Iho 
command in India, he had no reason to Ihid fault with the horses 
*or consider those purchased for the service as unequal to the 
duties required by them ; ho considers the hvyr:>os bred at the 
stud as very fair, good horses, and that they certainly 
ought to bo so, aaiho expense of the biccding of them is very 
groat. 

73U. Col. Dickson states that the de^sciiplion of the horse 
procured at Madras is “ fully cciaal to the native service.” 

739. Accoi-vliag to Sir T. i’ritzlor, the horses provided for 
both tlie king’cj and native troopsat M^ra^i have generally been 
as good as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suf- 
fered very much of latc>eara from the large proportion of liorses 
required for the urtilldty, which look from the cavalry all tho 
best horses, and by the expenditure oi them left only the very 
refuse for the native cavalry. There is no stud at Madras ; all 
tho horses are brought down from the Persian gulf by sea, and 
arc purchased by thtf commissary for the army, 

740. Col. Limond elates tiial all tho horsoj for the artillery at 
^ladras are pnrehajed by contract, a certain sum being allowed 
by government for cacli Iiorse ; the horses, however, must Ife 
approved by a confidential ofiicer appointed for that express 
duty, or a committee of oflicers. The ia3rses thus selected are 
sent to a depot in Mysore. The artillery aic allowed to make 
the first selection, and afterwards* the cavalry. Col. Limond 
considers those used in the horse artillery as very well adapted 
for the service, and strong, compact little horses. 

741. Col. Ilopkinson gives a similar account to the preceding, 
and states that the height of the horse for the artillery is as 
near fifteen hands as possible, which ho considers the size best 
adapted to that set vice, from the circumstance that I he horses 
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had only their work to do, and not to carry themselves. A 
great horse himself to carry, as vwell as his work to do. 

742, CoK Dickson states that tho horses thkt have lately been 
received at Madras are rather deficient in weight for the Eng- 
lish dragoon, and are inferior to those formerly supplied. He 
accounts for this in tho following manner: the whole country 
being DOW in the occupation of the English, the chiefs who for- 
merly encouraged tho superior breed of horses, have disappeared, 
and with them the horses which they reared. The Ma- 
dras cavalry, consequently, are principally mounted on horses 
not bred in the country, but procured from long distances, gene- 
rally from the coast of Guzerat, Arabia, and Persia. 

743. Major Wilson states, in reference to the Madras officer 
who is stationed at Bombay for tho purchase of horses, that ho is 
•'looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the market to the 
Bombay commissariat.' ’ 

744 The stud establishment of Bombay is slated by Sir J. 
Malcolm to be of recent formation and iiphn a very moderate 
scale ; but ho considers it the most efficient establishment that a 
stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Deccan, 
isvery favourable to tho breed of horses, and in which tho in- 
habitants are well accustomed to rearing them, and well taught 
to do so, when they see that it is rendered to them, ns it now 
is, a source of profit. ^ 

746. Col. Leighton states, that of late years the horses pro- 
cured for the Bombay army have not been of sufficient bone ; 
they have been too small for Europeans. When the 17lh dra- 
goons wont out to Bombay they were us well, if not better 
mounted than they had been in England ; but the description 
of hotse they then got is not to be mot with now in largo num- 
bers. Tho horses are generally supplied by contract. A regu- 
lation was published in 1030, permitting regimental commandiiB>g 
officers to purchase horses for their regiments. The average 
number of years a horsb will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 
and boBO, will not exceed five or six years, while others, called 
the Kattywar horse, will |,ast much longer. Tliere are in the 
horse artillery some few horses which have served upwards of 
fifteen years. It is impossible to provide the whole artillery with 
that description of horse at the price allowed. 'J’liey are not 
bred in large numbers now by the inhabitants of Kattywar for 
sale; but the Bombay government, of late years, have sent 
English and other horses of large bone into^ that and other pro- 
vinces, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 
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74G. Sir C. Dalbiac is •of opinion that the Bombay eatalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of 
any in India ; because Bombay is particularly well placed for 
the mounting* of troops, being contiguous to the Gulph of 
Persia knd close to the province of Katty war. I conceive, from 
my observation (be adds), when I took up the horses of the 
17th dragoons in the year 1822, and judging from the descrip* 
tion and appearance of many old horses, that were then sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years old, that some eight or nine years 
before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best 
mounted regiment in the world : they had been mounted upon 
two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of Katty* 
war, which l^found to be a most admirable horse, purchased 
previous to the famine of 1813 or 1B14, when that breed was 
very much broken up, by reason of tho general want of grass 
and forage in that province ; subsequent to that, the Kattywar 
horses were not to be had in such numbers or of such good 
quality. The 17th dragoons had also boon partly mounted 
the Persian horse, not the Arab. I'hc indifferent Persian is a 
sad brute, but the good Persian 1 hold to be as desirable a horse 
for tho horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they wore bought by two men, whom I did not know personally, 
but I know by character, from their initials being branded upon 
the horses which they bouglft for the service of Bombay ; their 
names were Rome and Liadsay, and must have boon men of ex- 
traordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former oflScer 
^at tho presidency, the latter in Persia ; and 1 conceive, that if 
the same means were takeh to send equal judges to Persia, that 
tho same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not 
to have been deteriorated, which 1 do not know that it has. 

74C^. Tho King’s regiment of cavalry and the horse artillery 
receive no Arabs, by reason of their small sixe, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for tho Native cavalry, and, as 1 said before, 
ought to be produced in Bombay of the host description. So 
that there is the Kattywar horse and tlTe Persian horse for the# 
King’s regiments and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for the 
Native cavalry. Tho Bombay mounted troops ought to be the 
best mounted in India. Upon this very important subject 1 wish 
to add, that the Arab horses sent from the Gulph for the uativo 
cavalry were not uniformly purchased of a desirable descrip- 
tion ; very many were* purchased at seven years old and up- 
wards, of a stumpy, inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry 
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purposes, and after "they liad done «oy»e work. Horses at four 
years old, or even a few months young^er, are of the best age 
for cavalry remonnts, and it is to be presumed that, if purchased 
as raw colts at that agfb, ^they may be procured of a much 
better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste 
at six or seven years old . 

748. The manner in which horses arc selected for the King*s 
cavalry when they arrive in India is stated by Sir C. Dalbiac to 
be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, when they are ap- 
pointed, do their best, and they select horses according to the 
best of their judgment ; but 1 need not mention to this com- 
mittee, that wo do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should 
say, that one such man as Lindsay or Romo tcT select horses 
in the original purchase, was worth more than any corn- 
mi ttee which could be appointed after the arrival of horses in 
Bombay. The horses for the King’s regiment are also selected 
and approved by the committee, but there is a very little inter- 
ference between the two services, for the King's regiments re- 
ceive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry arc almost 
exclusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dulbiac 
has been in the province of Katlyvvar, whore the system of 
rearing horses is by endeavouring to breed from the best martvs . 
the people engaged in breeding arc very particular in their 
stallions and their marcs, and they devote considerable time and 
property to this purpose. 

7 19. Colonel Leighton states that horses for tlic cavalry are 
generally purchased by contract, but commanding officers of 
regimonts have an option to purchase them for their corps. 

750. It is a difficult thing, according to Liout.-Coloncl Field- 
ing, to make any estimate of tho cost of a horse to government, 
but according to one which was made when he was secretary to 
the Board of Suporintcndonce, the cost of horses to tiioticoni- 
pariy, in rearing them in this way, was much the same as pur- 
chasing them; but then there was an element always taken into 
calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was, the value 
► placed upon all tho ydung stock not appropriated to military 
purposes. When they were highly valued, there w'as an in- 
crease of the amount of stock, as the merchant would call it. 
It was estimated to increase so much what was sot ofl* against 
the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to 
say exactly what the real cost was. The mode of mounting 
the cavalry now is, to allow an averagt. of 400 rupees for every 
horse in native corps, and 450 for those in the horac artillery 
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and European cavalry regiments. Very good horses are stated 
to be procured at these r^es. 

751. According to Sir T. Pritzler, the average price of the 
troop horse is from 850 to 400 rupees. Col. Limond estimates 
the cost at Madras at about 600 rupees. At Bombay, Colonel 
Leighton states Ithcro is a Oxed price of 450 rupees for a horse 
for tho native cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regi- 
ment, and for European cavalry and horso artillery 575 rupees, 
or not more than 600 rupees at the utmost. 8ir C. Dalbiao 
states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 860 to 
550 rupees, and upon some few occasions to 650, but taking 
the general average from 450 to 500 rupees. 

752. Tho expense of maintaining a troop horse is estimated 

by Lieut.-Col. Fielding at about fifteen or sixteen rupees a 
month, inclusive of shoeing, &c., which costs about four rupees n 
month more. ^ 

753. The common race of horses in India are stated by Lieut.- 
Col, Watson to arrive ot their maturity sooner than blood 
horses ; at four years the common breed being perfectly fit for 
any work they may be put to, but another year is required for 
those bred at the stud. Upon an average, ho thinks horses may 
last about nine or ton years. 

754. Sir C. Dalbiac states that it depends upon tho shape and 
make how long ahorse may last in India; a bad horse lasting a 
very few years, while a well-shaped horse (of which there 
wero many) will last frorfi twelve to fifteen years* and upwards. 
Sir C. thinks that if Persian horses could be obtained at a fair 

^rice, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them ; 
they being far more tractjible, belter shaped, and bettor calcu- 
lated to stand work th&n the generality of horses now to be 
procured from Kaltywar. 

755. Tho average size of the Kaltywar horses of tho 4lh dra- 
goon's was fourteen hands throe inches and a half. These 
horses arc very unruly. 

756. The Persian horse, as compared with the Katlywar 
horse, is rather less, on the average abopt fourteen hands three 
inches, of the best description. The Persian horses are 
docile and good tempered. Tho facilities Mr. Rome and Mr. 
Lindsay had in purchasiiig good horses in Persia rested entirely 
upon their good judgmei:!. 

757. The Arab horse i:» from about fourteen hands one inch 
to fourteen hands two inches high. The Arab horse is very 
docile and good tempered. 
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75D. Sir C. Dftibiac states that he scarcely ever saw a con- 
tracted heel in the horses of the 4th d^agoons^ or know a horse 
to go brokbn-winded ; blindness was very rare> except^ with the 
warm in the eyes, which is a peculiar disease ; the worm forms 
in the eye and gets alive, a sort of bag of water collects, and 
when that is punctured with judgment the worm comes out, and 
the ohanoes are then very much in favour of tbS eye recovering 
its sight, but if the worm does not come out with the rush of 
water, it is impossible to get it afterwards ; inflammation then 
ensues, and tho eye is almost sure, to be lost. The glanders are 
nothing like so contagious in India as in this country ; the in- 
fection has spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that 
Mrhich might be expected, or to what would inevitably have 
been the case in this country when it has broken out in any of 
tho regiments. 

750. Contracted feet are less common in India tiian in Eng- 
land, and may be attributed to the circumstances, that during 
one part of the year, espociaity in the sandy districts, or when 
not actively employed, you may dispense with the shoe alto- 
gether during the monsoon ; tho natural state and shape of the 
foot then recovers itself ; another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. Horses are not much subject to corns, because corns 
are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom* ^ 

760. Stabling is not used for the horses at Madras or Bom- 
bay; but Sir /. Nicolls states that, with tho exception of the 
stations of Nusseerabad and Mhow, stabling is used throughout 
the Bengal service. 

761. Sir T. Reynell slates that horses are generally kept 
in stables, and that he superintended tlic building of the stables 
at Meerut, when the lOth regiment of light cavalry was firs^t 
embodied there.. 

762. Sir T. Pritzlor considers that the horses are better when 
they are not under cover, being liable to frequent exposure on 
Held service ; those of Madras which are not under cover are 
particularly healthy. t 

763. Sir C. Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that 
whilst he commanded at Kaira the horses of tlie King's regi- 
ment of cavalry were all under cover, while those of a 
troop of horse artillery were not.: neither in the appearance 
nor ill the condition of tho former was decidedly superior. 
Jt is of more consequence, in the opinion of Sir C, Dalbiac, 
to the men (Europeans) that the horses should be under 
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cover, as ft preserves them from the fun during their Alablo 
duties. * 

764. The rainjr seaMm does not pvejudiniaUy alEect hmrses 
irhile exposed to iti IMdenbe. The Kattywar hone is sumeet 
to a peculiar disease called the Bursatee. which does precede or 
accompany fh^ddriodht the monsoon ; other horses are not al<- 
tacked. TIfis lisdaad breaks out in large greasy spots over 
different parts 6f the head, body; mid limbs. 

765. Lieut. -Colonel Fielding caneot say whether the Buro* 
peans or Natives take the great^ dare of their horses# having 
seen so little of the European cavalry# 

766. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native trodpS do not 
take so good care of their horses as they ought to do. 

767. In the course of active service the horses of the sepoy 
bavalry are not, in the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Watson, more 
injured by sore backs than is the case in all other services ; the 
saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked 
aflor, and therefore he does not diink the horses are more liable 
to sore backSi Instances have occurred of about ton or twelve 
in the hundred being led in the rear of regiments, from lame- 
ness and sore backs, after a great deal of marching. 

768. The Native system of grooming horses is not, according 
to Sir O. Dalbiac, carried to so high a pitch as the European. 
In Bombay the King’s troops clean and take care of their hofees 
the same as they do in England, because they have only one 
horse-keeper to every Airee horses ; whereas, in Betigal, they 
have one horse-keeper to every horse. The reason of the 
difference in the establishment is not on account of the 
warmth of the climatf, but in consequence of an entirely 
different arrangement*; the thermometer for seven months in 
the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part 
of Bengal. 

^69. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officer has a groom to his hors^ and there is a groom to 
every three troopers’ horses. One grass-cutter is allowed to 
every horse. 

770. A regiment of native cavalry would on all occasions he 
perfectly inefficient without this number of grass-cutters and 
grooms. It does not impede the progr^ of a regiment, for the 
Natives of India are extremely good walkers, and will make very 
long marches in a day, and keep it up for a considerable period. 
Now and then a regiment might probably out-march their grass t 
cutters, and then the*horses must suffer inconvenience ; hut in 

8 K 
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tho course of e^pampaiepn the grass-ciitten will always keep up 
with a regiment ^ 

771. In India a field officer has an allowance for four horses^ 
a captain for a sii^Ite;ra for two ; bull pone of these horses 
are regimental chargers. 

772^ O^cem are aliowcd. iq select horses from those which 
are sent tp thqif regimen^ from the stud for 800 rupees ; and 
for the horM bought of NaUvo dealers^ they pay the tegi- 
mental price of 400 rupees. The stud horses are generally 
bred from English stock ; the stud has existed thirty-five years^ 
and there are hundreds of colts bred therei whose pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they are con- 
sidered much superior ; but for tho general remoui^ the officers 
prefer buying them of dealers to taking them from the stud. 

773. The arrangements by which saddlery and horse appoint- 
ments are supplied and kept in repair at the presidency at 
Bengal are by what is termed troop contracts^ by which the 
captain or officer commanding a troop receives a stipulated sum 
for each horse. 

774. The articles are inspected monthly at Bengal by the 
commanding officer, in order to ascertaia that they efficiently 
supplied and kept in repair. 

772. The mode of equipment, in the particulars above-men- 
tioned, assimilate as nearly as circumstancos will admit in the 
King's and company’s services. Tlfe style of saddlery is very 
ditferent from that of the King’s army cin the present day, but 
it is similar to what it was formerly. 

776. At the Madras presidency government supply the ac- 
coutrements, and tho commandUig officers of regiments (cavalry) 
have a contract for furnishing the horses with saddlery. The 
accoutrements are all of native manufacture, both for the cavalry 
and the infantry* SirT. Pritzler thinks that it would be more 
economical, from its durability, to employ European manullbic- 
ture. European saddlery is used in the Bombay army. 

777. Committees are assembled quarterly for the purpose of 
ascertaining that the contracts for the provision of line articles 
ai^ properly observed by the officers. 

778. The shoeing of the cavalry horses is performed in the 
same manner as it is in the King’s regiments in this country, by 
an allowance to the troop farriers ; the farrier works himself, or 
employs work people. In some parts of India the hind shoes 
are not pu^ on during the rainy season, which is of advantage to 
the horse, because it allows the foot to ekpand and to recover 
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Its natural shape during three moutfas of the year. During that 
period the allowance tbr shoeing is continued ; the whole of 
the shoes in store being put in order, and completed in the 
event of £ tnUrch ; the etf^^nsO at other ftmei U often vefy much 
beyond the allowance. 

770. The Oldest coirps 61 cavalry in the service of the Bast 
IidHa is that'Cf AStdrUs ; and It Will appear upon record 

that fhey haveprOTed in edl duties as eflBeient as those corps of 
his Majesty’s European cavalry, with whom they hove been fbr 
so many years associated in the pOhlic service. This corps was 
formed under the most favourable circumstances, being origi- 
ginally embodied by the Nabob of Arcot, under European 
oflibers. The pride of that prince led to his inducing some of 
the best families of his Mahomedan subjectsjto enter into it; their 
' sons have continued in the service ; and it is a reinarkablo fact, 
that wbile almost the whole of this corps are Mahomedans, they 
nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and their families are inhabi- 
tants of Arcot, the former capital of that province, and one of 
its largest suburbs. 

700. Desertion, Sir J. Malcolm states, never occurs In the 
Madras cavalry, and punishments are almost unknown. Tho 
Enropean cavalry of his Majesty have of course tlio advantage 
over this body, in being stronger men, and having more physi- 
cal force; but Sir J. Malcplm is not aware of other difference 
in point of efficiency. 

781. The Bengal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is 
an uncommonly fine body of men ; a considerable proportion nf 
them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach nearcf 
to the European in physical force, than the Madras men. Tho 
Bombay cavalry is also of much more recent formation, a consi- 
derable number of it are inhabitants of the north-western pro- 
Woces of Bengal, and they arc a most efficient corps. All these 
corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

782. Liout.-Col. Fielding states that the greater part of tho 
sepoys of a regiment of cavalry arf drawn from pretty nearly 
the same part of the country. No difference is found to uriso 
from particular districts. 

780. Among the Mahomedans there is a preference for ser- 
ving in the cavalry, but amongst the Hindoos there does not 
appear tp be any. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
for either army. They are remarkably fond of, and generally 
lake good care of their horses. 
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784. Liout.-^l. Wfitson . thljciks that aatlr^ rare, well 
adapteijl for^aavj^ry verviM, heiiig fearleas eMen 

and j^o<^ W^fjlsn^n, afd f«^idr tQ Eii^qype5iia aa fidera, 
They are exQ^^ingiy fond of fteir horsea^ and take vary good 
care of them. Sir T« PiiblleK* on the other handle, ifai^ that 
the natlve t,ropp« j^.|g)\the 

785* Por a, the munhn of men 

and the'niiniher PI oiltcers that rapidly bcoome ineffcientt^tbe 
troops shopld be oqe hundred strong. 

786. The longest forced nmrch which Col. Dickfoq recollects 
making with European and Native cavalry, was about sevepty- 
flve miles in twenty-fpur or tweqty-dve hours. There wai no 
engagement at the end of the march« hut the troopi^^were (kiUy 
equal to it bad it been necessary. 

787. Col« Leighton s^tes that the Bombay regiments of ca<^ 
valry get their recruits from Central India, or the previnoe of 
Oude; they are the same description of: men as those in the 
Bengal native cavalry, being chiefly Ifindoos. Sir C*. l]|albiac« 
who was inspector of the Bombay cavalry, and has had two of 
the three regiments under his immediate command for- drills in 
brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected the 
third regiment and all the horse artillery, states that he has no 
reason to And fault with the natives for not being -as expert 
horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and the native can 
valry acquire their fleld exercises and*^ duties with considerable 
quickness. Two of the regiments of Bombay native cavalry 
had been raised about four or five years, and the third about 
three or four years. 

788. Col. Fielding thinks that the organization of the regi- 
ments of cavalry would be improved if they consisted of eight 
troops instead of^six, principally from the circumstance of the 
easy division into two wings, each of which might often be em- 
ployed where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire 
regiment. Supposing the addition of two troops to each regir 
ment to be made, and that it was also desirable to retain only 
the same number of cavalry as exists at present, it would be pre- 
ferable to make a reduction in the strength of the different 
troops in order to increase their number ; then on emergency 
a better nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at 
once by recruiting. 

789*. Lieut.-Col. Baker is also an advocate for eight instead 
of six troops per regiment. 
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700. A caviklfy ro^meni eonsisted of sit troops to the thne of 
Lonl Hftslifigwr wli6 inoi^ed it to eigilt; It jyi since beeti 
rocbiced ofciii |0 sisc 4foopS| which hi ilt estahlisli 

meat. ■ - - > , . 

3W«MOsui^ Iiidia, 

ia each year» from iolO to 1080; at each prestdcDcy and the 
pendant setlliiMnts> with the charge the same, appears |6 
have heen asfellews: 



% 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

jpalMfideiit 

Betuement. 

Total, 

Expma. 

1818 


56,883 

8337Q 

481 

166.879 


1814 

rr,wf 

ios;n 4 

61300 

23,877 

478 , 

159,043 

S,6W.I47 

4.liiJM« 

1816 

40,546 


861 

177,970 

1816 

f8l7 

»n»,48« . 

50,848 


830 ^ 

175,961 


05,861 

61.488 

84,287 

856 

171,487 . 

8,761,301 

1818 

101,886 

50,681 


864 

ldi,488 

3,88 l,8M 

1810 

08,886 

64.888 

867 

184,944 

8,850378 

1800 

105,098 

05,534 

29,660 

353 

800,566 


1881 

lOe.880 

65,425 

55,040 

89,018 

467 

108,074 

168,188 

8,070,189 

1888 

1028580 

89,175 

481 

^8.886.irt 

188S 

104,098 

68,537 

6t,083 

27,778 

808 

187,116 

38670,119 

1684 

111,168 

28,064 

768 

198,858 

8,681, eot 
4,1M,»W 

1885 

188.^ 

58,550 

81,886 

766 

280,001 

1886 

185.643 

64,405 

38,804 

784 

880,636 

4*666,135 


115,484 

59,940 

88,094 

716 

214,118 

4,808,872 


LOO^lSSi 1 

65,406 

85,609 

468 

200,750 

4,6tT,8t6 


100,887 

53,684 

38,090 

! 584 

187,886 

4,968379 

^ 1880 

68,832 

1 

51,034 

99,7jl 

445 

170,069 

^4,025,070 


702. In the returns in appendix (A.) marked Nos. 8 and 8; 
J^he infantry of India is distinguished into King's and company's 
European and !the native into regular and irregular ; and the 
commissioned smd non-ceihinissioned officers and privatesi both 
European and native^ are also specified in the foittoer of these 
returns. Similar information in regard to each particular 
presidency may be obtained by consuLiing tbh separate re- 
turns for each year, from which the preceding table has been 
constructed. 

703. Particular returns are given^ illustrating the organiza- 
tion of a regiment of European and native infanlry al each pre-« 
sidency ; and the several items of chaige incident to each de- 
scription of corps may ascertained by consulting other returns 
in the appendix. 


( To 5# eontinu§d*) 
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THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY QF SALT AT MADRAS. 

The Madras Board of Revenue has reported^ that it is not 
practicable to calculate with any degree of correctness the re- 
venue derived from salt prior to the introduction of the system 
of monopoly, in the dose of the year 1805 ; but, from an estimate 
of the general sail agent, it appeared that the average revebue 
derived from salt, for the five years preceding the monopoly was 
280,300 rupees per annum. The monopoly did not include the 
provinces of Canara and Malabar, and it fixed the price of salt 
at 70 rupees the garce. 

Along the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, in eachzillah, 
the collector of the land revenue superintends the manufacture 
and sale of salt; all the salt is made entirely by means of solar 
evaporation ; the coUector contracts with the labourers for cer- 
tain quantities, at prices which vary according to the facility or 
difficulty attending the operation in each salt pan, and he re- 
sells the salt to the dealers at a fixed price, which is the samp 
all throughout the presidency. The dealers have to resort to 
the salt pans for the salt which they distribute throughout the 
interior of the country. The collector makes advances to the 
manufacturers, at his own discretion ; the manufacturers are 
obliged to leave the pans by a prescribed route about sun-set, 
80 as to pass the peons who watch tho salt, and guard against 
smuggling ; the manufacturers deliver the salt to the collector 
by measurement, not by weight, and d receipt is granted to them 
for the quantity. The government superintendant of the salt 
pan takes charge of the salt, and secures it, on raised platforms^ 
in heaps of about ten garce each ; with the view of saving tho 
expense of watching, it is an object to limit the number of plat- 
forms, and secure as many heaps as practicable upon the same 
platform ; therefore each platform is made as large as possible, 
considering the ‘naUire«of tho ground, and the distance d*! the 
pan from which tho manufacturer has to convey the salt ; it is 
directed tliat the platforms shall be surrounded with a deep 
ditch, palisades, or hedges formed of prickly pear, &c., but 
cthese orders are not generally observed, as there would be some 
expense in obeying them ; within the enclosure of each plat- 
form, a separate space is set apart for the express purpose of 
measuring, receiving, and delivering the salt. Each heap of 
salt is stamped all over, with a circular stamp of a foot in dia- 
meter, to secure it from depredation ; in the rains it is coated 
with clay, which i> aimilarly stamped ; each heap is numbered 
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and marked with the quantity it contains, and the heaps are sold 
in Older, according to themumber attached to them; one heap 
is not opened until the former heap has been sold off; in all 
possible cafes, the wholesale inland dealen tfe to be encou- 
raged to take off act entire heap at a single purchase, and to in- 
duce them to do so, receive the salt at 100 rupees the 
garce, although all other purchases are charged at the full rate 
of 106 rupees the garce. Under whatever superintendant, and 
accountant, and other servants, a heap of salt may be opened, 
the whole of that heap is, if possible, to be sold off by the same 
persons ; on the completion of the sale of each heap of salt, the 
accountant of the pans is to supply the collector with a special 
account of it| produce, signed by the superintendant ; if the 
heap should produce, a smaller quantity of salt than it was known 
to coptain, the acconntant and superintendant are liable to be 
dismissed, unless they can prove that the deficiency was caused 
by unavoidable circumstances. The smallest quantity of salt to 
be sold to one person is 40 mercals, which weigh about l,0Q0lbs 
avoirdupois ; and in all practicable cases the minimum quantity 
is to be Axed at 00 mercals. No salt is allowed to be sold before 
sun-rise, or after five o'clock in the evening ; and all persons, 
even the servants belonging to the salt-pans, are excluded from 
the enclosures from sun-set to sun-rise ; the peons and watch- 
men may not allow any salt to be removed from the platform, 
at any time, until the permit*is produced to them. 

Under the monopoly 4ho revenue increased progressively ; 
in 1800-7, the net revenue was 1,104,814 rupees ; in 1007, the 
jmonopoly was extended to Malabar and Canara, and in 1807-0, 
the revenue derived from salt amounted to 1,688,000 rupees. 
In Nov., 1809, the government raised the price of salt sold by 
them at their pans, from 70 to 105 rupees the gwree ; but the 
net revenue which ought to have increased more than fifty per 
centf did not increase quite thirty percent.; for in 1808-0 it was 
1 ,882,000 rupees, and in 1811-12 it was but 2,306,036 : about 
the year 1813-14, abuses crept into the administration of the 
salt revenuOf especially in the districts of Nellore and Guntoor, 
which made a gradual decline in thh public revenue. Ttio 
native officers who had charge of the salt, for certain considera- 
tions, gave over-measurement to the merchants, to so large an 
extent as 75 per cent, of their purchases. Not only the 
salt officers, but also the salt manufacturers were con- 
cerned in these frauds, because, had the government been 
charged for all the ovJV -deliveries, for which tiiey neither re- 
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ei&ived prime cetti ner tasr^ grogs ^hrgea mtisf hai^ 
emicd, in proportion as tlie risvetriie deehiied. In 

gross charges, inclndii^ prime cost' of salt, ahieiiiiteri 
td the sum of 973,472 vnpees, and in %bc^ fbe fttmds 

appear to ba%*e bl^ at thef^ height, ^ g^fosi efam'gei fell fo 
497»064; the nMierentm being 3,M7, 914 If the go^ 
ViofriMait bad been efaarged wHhaTl the reoei%id;fa pet dbiif . 

c^Vhidi fras not aecotinted for, the gross chairgeB srMtd have 
ktCreased; but the manufacture and sale of the 70 per cent, was 
fyrivately adjusted between the manufacturers and the oflcers. 
In 1830, thinking that the high amount of the taa on salt bad 
led to the abases in the administration of the monopoly, the 
government reduced the sale price of salt to seventy rupcOs the 
garce, as at the commencement of the monopoly. In 1832, Mr. 
Cochrane, the senior member of the board of Revenue, strongly 
recommended that the sale price of salt should be again raised 
to 185 rupees the garce, as he was persuaded that the decline 
of the salt revenue, which had induced the government to re- 
duce the price, procjpeded solely from the abuses of the salt 
officers which had subsequently been corrected, by requiring 
the salt delivered by the manufacturers to be struck and not 
heaped in the measure, and the same course to be observed on 
its being delivered to purchasers ; and he was of opinion that 
the decline of the salt revenue, from 1813 to 181T, did not pro- 
ceed in any degree from the inability of the people to provide 
themselves with salt at the formef price of 105 rupees the 
garce ; for, by returns obtained from the interior, it appeared 
that the consumers had not received the benefit of a reduutiork 
of price in the bazaar. However, the government did not see 
sufficient reasons to induce them to com^ily with Mr. Cochrane's 
recommendation ; and Sir Thomas Munro observed, that the re- 
duced price had been too short a time in operation, to enable 
the government to determine whether the increase of the^tales 
and the reduction of the consumption was permanent or pro- 
gressive ; or whether they might, in part, have been produced 
by accidental causes. Ip the annual reports of the Board of 
Revenue for the years 1824 and 1825, they again earnestly re- 
commended the measure which Mr. Cochrane had proposed in 
IB22. In the report for 1825, they stated that the additional 
experience they had acquired, since February, 1822, had tended 
to confirm them in the opinion that the price of salt should be 
raised to the former rale of 105 rupees per garce; however, 
they proposed to allow another year to elapse, by vs hich time 
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the reduced moiioi^ly prjcevv^oilfd have been in operation die 
years, a term actfldefbpt^y hng to enable tbei governn^nt to form 
a eOnctlisive opinion in rOjgfard to the elTect which had beep firo-^ 
duced on the retmf salt throughout the cpuptry i ihey^ 

also stated, that, sthed the^ rOdcictioD of the monopoly prioe^ in 
1820; the ooiiSnilipli:di& Of #alt had considerabfy increased ; an d 
that the avefage aOdpal sates since that period araonnted to 
36,073 garce, which is about 43 lacks of Bengal maunds : 
quantity of sak sold since 1621, in each year^ exceeded the 
quantity sold in f8I9-20 by 9,354 garce ; but, in order to secure 
the same amount of revonup from the reduced taxed salt, it 
would be necessary that the average sales shoiild exceed the 
quantity soidjn 1019-20 by 12,827 garce. Sir Thomas Munro 
died, and Mr. Lushington became Governor. In June, 1028, 
the Board of Revenue again recommended that the monopoly 
sale price of salt should be raised to its former standard of 1Q6 
rupees the garce. Returns from the collectors, shewing the 
consumption of salt, within the Madras provinces, proved that 
the consumption had not fallen off, as the government had been 
led to suppose had been the case in 1920^'; but, on the contrary, 
that the average consumption of the three years, from 1000 to 
1009, when the price was 70 rupees, compared with the three 
years, from 1017 to 1819 inclusive, which were the last years 
of high price, showed an increase of consumption of about 21 
per cent., during the latter*period. Hence, the Board Inferred 
that the increase of the* tax had not as was supposed by the 
government in 1820, materially affected the comforts of the 
. inhabitants of the Madras provinces. They observed that the 
sales of salt for home consumption had steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population; while the demand for the supply of 
foreign states had fluctuated as much since 1820 as it did under 
the high price of preceding years. The Board referred to 
statements, shewing the degree in which the inhabitants of the 
Madras provinces had benefited from the reduced rate 
established in 1820: the amount of that reduction was 35 
n]f)ees a garce, or 33 and one-third per cent. ; but, in eighteen 
districts, the average reduction in life consumption price l^d 
only been about 22 rupees per garce ; in Cuddapah and Coim- 
batore there had been an increase instead of a decrease ip the 
consumption price; in Gunfoor, Nellore, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Canara, Salem, and Trichinopoly, the decrease 
did not exceed half of the reduction in the monopoly price ; in 
EuaI India and Col, Mag,y Vol. viii., No. 4U, Decemhvr. F 
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Masulipatam, Chingleput^ and Tinnevelly, the decrease ex- 
ceeded half, bat was less than the w^le amotmt of the reduc- 
duction ; and in Gaojam, Vizagapatam, Rajabmundiy^ Madura, 
and Malabar, the decrease exceeded the whole of the ceduction 
of 33 and one third per cent After a detailed examination of 
the probable effects of the proposed increase of price on the 
comforts of the consumers^ the ^ard remarked, that tliey had 
no reason to apprehend that a return of the former monopoly 
price, would bo attended with hardship to the people, or lead 
to a diminution of the present average demand. In reply, the 
government stated that had the opinion of the Board of Reve- 
nue, on this important question, bfien merely speculative, and 
had their conclusions not been drawn from accurate returns, 
and supported by ascertained facts, the goverifbr in council 
would have deemed it incumbent on him to defer giving 
effect to the Board’s recommendation until tho orders of the 
Court of Directors could be received ; but from the clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, iu all its bearings, which 
was taken in the Board’s proceedings, the known result of the 
reduction of price, and the absence of all objection to its in- 
c{case, the Governor in Council felt assured that the present 
would be viewed by the Court of Directors as a legitimate oc- 
casion for the exercise of a just discretion, whore delay and 
further reference could have no other effect than that of in- 
volving a further sacrifice of revenue, estimated at fourteen 
lacks of rupees per annum. The gov^ernment accordingly re- 
solved, that, the monopoly sale price of salt ahould bo raised to 
the former rate of 105 rupees the garce, at the earliest practicable 
periqd. This resolution was communicated to the Revenue 
Board on the 20th of June, 1828. T 14 ) Bombay government 
were likewise informed of the determination of the Madras 
government to restore the former monopoly price, with the 
view of adopting measures for preventing the competition of^he 
iintaxed salt of Bombay with the monopoly salt of Madras, in 
the provinces situated on the western side of the Peninsula, sub- 
ject to the Madras presidency ; however, it was discovered that 
this object could not bet secured by imposing a new tax on 
thte salt of Bombay, as the imposition of such a tax re- 
quired the previous sanction of the authorities in England; 
but, as, under the existing regulations, salt could not be 
transported to the Madras territories without a permit, show- 
ing that it had paid the government tax, it was not necessary 
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to the success of the iMl^)ire> that the salt manufiactured in the 
Bombay proyinees should he taxed to the same amount as the 
Madras salt, to proveiH displacing: the latter in the districts 
subject to the Madras presideoey ; therofbre, Mr. Lushington 
raised the price of salt fifty per cent above what fthr Tliomas 
Munro's governmeiit had kept it at/ as the highest rate which 
could be collected on an article so abundantly formed along 
the very extended coasts of Madras. 

In the manufacturing districts all along the coast, have peculiar 
laws for the protection of the monopoly, and the magistracy 
and police of them is vested in the salt agent, or collector and 
magistrate as ho is termed; in the zillahs of Madura, the 
amildar of thS salt-pans is so great a chief that oven the admi- 
ipstration of the .sea-customs is placed under him ; the heaps oT 
salt are quite exposed, but travellers passing them at night arc 
exposed to tliQ most vexatious detention and severe punish* 
meat; fishing canoes, and other boats are also frequently 
interdicted from being in the water between sun-set and sitn- 
rise, under pretence that they would salt : the people are 
obliged to destroy all the salt which forms naturally about their 
villages, but often nature forms salt faster than the people can 
possibly destroy It ; each fishing canoe and boat is forced to pur- 
chase a quantity of salt each month, which quantity is arbitra- 
rily fixed according to tho«6up[)osed size of the boat and tho 
total quantity to be iinpgsed upon all the boats of the district; 
each person also is obliged to buy a fixed quantity of salt every 
month. To crown all, the power of enforcing this system is 
either sold to a renter or vested in the licensed dealer Iho 
district; the shops are ten miles apart, and none but the li- 
censed dealer may sell, lend, or give even an ounce of salt : the 
fisherman who has no fish to cure, may not lend to his own bro- 
thee who has taken more fish than bis own salt wiiyireserve ; 
the pilgrim may not convey an ounce of salt from one village 
to anotHlr, for he is frequently stopped and searched and 
when he arrives at his resting place he may find himself ten 
miles from any shop licensed to sell* salt, the only condiment 
which he can afford to eat with his insipid dish of plain boiled 
rice. 

The wholesale inland trader in salt, procures a permit at the 
jian where he buys his stock, but when he has quitted the coast 
he is subject to only the oixiiuary check of tho inland custom 
stations. The existing monopoly of the manufacture and 
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THE INDIA HOUSE. 

On tlio first institution of an East India Company Jn London, 
the proprietors and directors held their courts indthe dwelling* 
Louse of the chairman, who was allowed 200f. a year for the 
use of his house ; at length, the Company hired the house 6f 
Sir William Craven^ in LeaderihalUstreet, which was a very 
large building and had capacious apartments, fit for any public 
concern ; they hired it of the Earl of Craven, at a yearly rent ; 
part of the house wp|^madc use of as the company's warehouse. 
In 1G98, the new company's bouse was at Skinners' Hall, which 
served for their coprts, offices, and warehouses, and was rented 
at 9001. per annum. On the union of the two companies in 
1702, Sir William Craven's house became the property and seat 
of the united company ; it had. a large hall and a court yard for 
the reception of people who had 1[)usiness there, to attend on 
t^le company on their court days ; and* there belonged to it also 
a garden, with warehouses in the back part, towards Lime- 
street, into which street there was a back gate for ^be entrance* 
ofeSrts with the Company's goods into their warehouses: in 
tliis bouse, the company held their cofirts and transacted all 
their official and general business. In 1725, the company re- 
built and greatly enlarged its warehouse, apd the next ye^r it 
built a nf w bouse on tire site of the Earl of Craven’s city man- 
sion ; this house acquired the name of the India Hous# ; it was 
a compact house and built with taste, but not having a portico 
it h 4 d an iiii finished appearance ; the front next to the street was 
yitry magnificent, being a stroug stone building, with pilasters 
and entablature of the Doric order; but the effect of the very 
handsome facade was lost by the narrowness of the street ; the 
huijduig was very spacious, ^ving large rooms for the direct- 
ors and offices for the elerkf; a hall and a court-yard for the 
I’p^epliop of people on business. The copquest of Bengal gave 
a now character to the company, and it hud to erect numerous 
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of the tribute etaclMftMi' Htodosleiij eiedlcir tlowiiij^ eiMfr 
the teaef Iheir niMiapftly i «iiCH it heeanetfureiif^ 

In J7d6, the euanpeny hmi MtensiT^ wmheiiMi ki ^Mlenhell- 
sineet, Fe&ehiieelMitfMt» Seetlibil^leee, tiler 8te4|)fiei^ nmi 
cellarf Ibr theer fefver tinier ibe Royal JBkehe«^* The eiii^ 
pany becawo Ihe Lords of Ifinioslott and oM-gfMr ikdk eU 
house, which did not afford suffieienl aceomwodatioii for the 
augmented businass of the coouBereial despolism ; thereibre 
it was resolved to erect a new palace for the plundeceri and 
oppressors of India : towever, when the coinpany had deter* 
mined to extend their house eastward, it became naeetsary to 
obtain an acfof parliament for the purpose. The coinpafiy’s 
architects were Messrs. Jupp and Holland, and the design oT 
Mr. Robert Jupp was adopted. After several years of Is^our, 
in 1709, the present magnificent edifice arose. The east wing 
was erected upon the site of the former house ; a portion of the 
interior of the old house was preserved, but by far the gmsteot 
part was erected from the ground, on the stls of vartous dWdltings 
which had been purposely taken down. This ndble e<Rfice 
comprises within its precincts all the principal offices of th# 
company's Home establishment, and has several very gfaml 
apartments, in which the proprietors of India stock assemble in 
their General Courts, and the 24 Directors meet to conduct the 
affairs of the British Indian empire, to manage the trade of the 
company, and to carry on the sales of Oriental produce at stated 
^periods. The stone front is 200 feet io length, and it has a 
considerable air of grandeur ; its centre has an extensive and 
elevated portico with sit fluted Ionic pillars, which support an 
enriched entablature and pediment; the frieze is sculptured 
with various antique ornaments, and the tympanum of the pedi- 
mefrt contains a crowd of emblematiq figures relatigg to the 
company's monopoly trade, protected by the King, who, in alto* 
relief, is extending his right arm and shield over it. On the 
apex of the pediment is a statue of Britannia, On the east 
corner, Asia seated on a dromedary ; hnd, at the west, Buro^ 
on a horse : all these figures are very excellent. The basenuent 
is truly proportioned, and tho windows are arched, but the 
windows above are not arched. The cornice of the wings is 
altogether incorrect ; for the keystones of the basement 
windows are richly adorned, whilst the cornice is absolutely 
Tuscan. Tho principal entrance under the portico, has a band* 
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some podimeDi oyer H, and wiii^Wd on eaoli side* Bri* 
tanoiaand Liiberiy ate $em eaibractag ba^ other ; while, on 
ope aidei Mereery> accompaoipd by navigation, is lotroditcing 
Asia ; and op the otbor, 0rder»t Meligion, and JuBiioe, appear 
attended by the CNty Batgo» bitbgrity and Justice* In tbeeast 
angle is the Ganges, and 4ii 4lfe west the Tfaanies. The 
riot of the India House is well worth visiting. A stranger may 
see a great part of it withcmt expense, and much of the rest by 
a donceur to one of the porters, or by a bare to one of the 
directors. 

The extent of the India House is so great, and the passages 
so numerous, that it requires sosae care in a stranger to avoid 
travcllingeast when he wishes logo west. From th% Hall, a long 
passage extends southward, on the loft side of which are severai 
apartments, occupied by clerks and their desks ; this passage 
terminates in a court, the sides of which are offices of various 
designations : in this court there lies two of Tippoo’s long brass 
guns, the muzzles of which are heads of tigers, extremely well 
executed. On the right of the entry is the grand court-room, a 
most superb apartment ; it is well lighted, and elegantly fitted 
up; iheeast wall is almost covered by the chimney piece of 
fihe 'white marble ; two caryatides of statuary, on pedestals of 
veined marble, richly ornamented, support the cornice, which, 
with the brackets and other sculptures, are white; directly 
over the fire-place there is a tablet of jvhite marble, which has 
on it a design in bas-relief ; Britannia sitting on a globe, uuder 
a rock on the sea-shore, looking eastward ; her right arm lean- 
ing on a shield, with the union cross, bolding a trident in her* 
left hand ; her bead adorned with a roet/al crown ; emblems of 
sovereignty and victory at sea: behind Britannia, two boys— 
one leaning on a cornucopia, looking up to her, and the other 
playing vyith the riches flowing from it ; emblems of the^ad- 
vantages that accrue from trade and navigation to posterity; 
before Britannia are three female figures, representing India, 
Asia, and Africa ; India, respectfully bowing, presents a casket 
of jewels, which she opens with one hand, and discovers a 
sfKng of diamonds hanging down ; Asia holds in her right 
Imod an incense pot, denoting the rich spices and gums of the 
country ; and, in her left, the bridle of a camel, a beast of bur- 
then ! Africa, as a by-stander, her head covered with the spoils 
of an elephant, her right hand inactive, and her left on the 
head of a lion. Near the shore, an old rwer god, representing 
the river Thames, hi^ head covered with flags ; in his right hand 
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(wherewith he leans on an um pouring out wator)» holding a 
rudder, to denote a navigtMer{ver, and fn his left a eoma60|mf 
to intimate the richei he emveyi \ at adMmiee» a man eoidfattg 
a bale of goods ; sfai|is going off to sea. Ormr (be whole ate 
placed the asms of the eompanjf, with eleganl sttteeeed ortia- 
jnents on each side. On the ^igid and left of the chtmney ate 
doors with handsome ftames and eiieulaapdMaientSi Ofer them 
festoons in stucco, and . above, panels contiditifigpieteres of Poti 
St. George and Bombay. The eentre of the north wnH is oc- 
cupied by a large folding door of polished mahogany, Cofinthlan 
columns, and appropriate enrichments ; on either side are 
mirrors decorated with white and gold ; the spaces above the 
glasses are adorned with mathematical instnimeots ; the panels 
contain paintfbgs of St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the west wall, there Is a grand portico of the Corinlhian 
order ; and. under it an elegant clock ; on each side there are 
glasses and ornaments corresponding wHh those in the north 
wall — the pictures are Port William and Tellicherry* The 
south side has two ranges of windows, the upper smaller thM 
the lower. The architrave, frieze, and cornice are in vieij go^ 
proportion ; the ornaments of the cofling are shells wmbined 
with scrolls; the floor is covered, quite to the walls, with all 
ttncommonly fine Turkey carpet Tho south-east door opens 
into a smaller committee room, and tho great north door opens 
to the Old Sale Room. « 

The Old Sale Room has its west end circular, and over the 
chair there is a sky-iight ; tho wall has three niches, which 
contain marble statues of Lawrence, Clive, and Po^eke in 
'Roman habits, dated 1704; further, on the side wall, is an eit* 
cellent statue of Cootc, Oated 1788. He is represented in his 
regimentals ; thus, tho age and nation in^ which be Jived is indi- 
cated, but, when the trio are put ^up to the hammer, they may 
be sold as Romans, as patriots, or as idunderers. A very con- 
siderable number of steps ascend eastward, (or the accommo- 
dation of bidders. On the platform, at the top, is a Doric colo- 
nade; the inter-columniations are guarded by balustrades. 
This room receives additional light ffom several windows m 
the north side. 

The small committee room contains a very beautiful marble 
chimney-piece, over which hangs a very excellent portrait of 
Lawrence in his military dress by Reynolds. 

The committee of Correspondence room is large. On the 
west side there is a hahdsome inlaid marble chimney-piece ; otu 
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tM diat onfl bf the building* a New ifeTe P!o6m has been 
eiifeted; it is lighted from the ceiling. Tliis room is heavy, it 
and paintings emblematic of the commercial cha- 
fttbtaFafthe bbmpany : it is worth seeing; indeed, it may justly 
bir^ebnsiMeved as one of the curiosi ties 1§r the metropbris. 

part of the India fiousb contains nothing worthy 
of^d08<!rf|Moii. 'the western wing of the building contains 
tli¥:1ibtthy^'itad the museum. The library is one vast room 
in which an astonishing number of hooks arc deposited ; 
tWby are ranged in presses which* project into the midst 
of' *the room : It contains an unparalleled collection of 
mamiiaripts in all the oriental languages; many of thorn aro 
iUuhfinatedt with historical ami mythological drawings exc- 
culedt in the most brilliant colours, and heightened with 
gold; among them is Tippoo^s own copy of the Koran, a book 
which certainly might noW he rdstorbd to his family. Here also, 
are many Tolumes of Imfian drawings ; an extensive coUoction 
of Chinese printed hooka; and a copy of every European publi- 
cation concerningAsia. The library is ornamented witli busts of 
Hastings and Orme, and with a fine portrait of Futty-ali, the 
tthah of Persia. A very ihstricted acbess is occasionally procured 
by an Orientalist or two to the Oriental manuscri^pts ; but the 
Library of European books is quite inaccessible; it is public 
property but kept quite private. 

The Museum contains many curiously sculptured representa- 
tions of the Hindoo deities ; bricks (fom the banks of the 
Eupbrate$> on which the nail headed characters of Persepolis 
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tl£ itiieai^tM. In ipioOf of tbo MWeaie tntpeo p r ioiy of wKi. 
tioiliiig te'oioptay the India dkeetoti aotheeacOtofI aiMi eeiiMr* 
vaton of a Natietaa^ MOMua, we fOaoot forhaar to lOwiml thO 
nation that the Dareic ie the meet rare aneieot gold «ol0 that 
h^ eonw dOWk^o oe toodema ; two oaiy are kaowo M he pee* 
a^ved ; *6ne of theie waa ia the eoUeetioo of nrhia tmloMldtf 
to the kin^ of loanee, and the other is ia the OMtisB MmSoMII 
howeiter, on the baak of a river, in the proviaea of Henalfit^.illf 
earthen pot waa found buried, which contaioed ao'lea* limi 
one hundred and seventy two Dareics. Wareen Haathigm silat 
them as 0 present to the directors of the East India CoatfMMt^ I 
he thought that hOsWeaiimaking to his masters the meat aniP' 
niliceot present that he might ever have it in his po«(|ir to aetlll 
ttiem ; but when he returned to England he had the extnfmd 
mortification to find that they had consigned all these Huatiaaaddflf 
Dareics to the melting pot. M present the India House eontalM 
an invaluable collection of Indian coins; while Charles OihBt 
dreams about removihg them, they are in jeopardy ef being mhM 
yver to the crucible of some of bis brother Bob’s jew friratli fa 
St. Mary A»xe, for augmeoting the guarantee fund, and thereby 
raising the price of India Stock. Alter the directors have 
melted down the coins, medals, ores. &e., then there will be n 
cry of pity, and an indjgnaot exclamation of shame I bat cer- 
tainly they will never cesde to gather ng the plunder of nations, 
and to apply 'll withoot reserve to theirgiwn use : they must be 
reformed,— auafliilated. 


THE EAJPOOTNl BRIDE. 

(CaafSased/rMO iVs. tSijMevMA} 

One morning the fatbor and daughter were as osnal eaifoyiag 
together the plea.Mires of the chase, wfiea they were «« p«<rs tTn| 
as before. A boar liaving started from a tiiiehet, was instantly 
pursued by the bold buptress. 1’he animal was large, power- 
ful, and greatly excited by a slight wonnd wbidi it bad received 
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in the shoulder from .Q{»e shtkarries, inrhom it had imme- 

diately chained and disabl^* .The uodaiiDted Rcypootni fear- 
lessly jkpproached .tlm enemy ; i| iosiaaily larfied« iati«ick her 
horse in the flanks andr|>}oiighiiig up the fleshy laid the ribs 
bare. She« bf^wever* detivered her spear with unerring preci- 
siou, forcing it ihrougb the boar’s body;^be savage beast 
relied upon the plain and expired. This was a deed of prowess 
thatfWoqld have done honour to any masculine arm. While 
she Was bceathing her wonodsd steed affor this rough encoun- 
ter, a horseman suddenly emerged from Uie thicket, came up 
to the fair vanquisher, dismounted, placed her upon his own 
tiery courser, sprang up before her, then, pressing his heels 
against the sides of his faithful Arab, plunged into the jungle in 
the sight ofher father and.his numerous attendants. It was the 
Kabtore ; there was no mistaking him. Vain was pursuit, for 
the fugitives were at a distance, and soon disappeared amid 
the iUck recesses of the forest. 

The venerable Hara returned from the chase imprecating 
corses on his child, and vowing the most deadly vengeance 
against her audacious paramour. The lovers^when they thought 
ttmmselves beyond the reach of pursuit, slackened their speed 
and proceeded leisurely towards the Rahtore’s abode. Imme- 
diately upon his retnrn, the bereaved father summoned his fol- 
lowers to avenge the abduction />f his daughter. His faithful 
Rajpoots were ready at his call, and upwards of three hundred 
men stood before him to rescue his child and indict a signal 
punishment upon her ratisher. The old man prepared to march 
with the dawn, every dark passion , of his soul boiling like hk 
lava Hood within him. All those feelings which a. fierce sense 
of injury now wrung from his unrelenting nature, were concen- 
trated into one absorbing impulse of revenge. He had no energy 
but for hatred and vengeance, and the sullen calmness^ with 
which he [>repared to execute their ruthless injunctions, at once 
betrayed the intensity of his savage purpose. With the full 
blight of his passions upon him, be proceeded to the temple of 
his divinity and lay the propiUatory sacrifice upon the unhal- 
Towed altar, it was an oblation too sang^uinary to be accepted 
by a just and merciful God — the smoke of his incense ascended 
not beyond the gorgeous dome of his desecrated sanctuary. The 
offida ting Brah min, however, as the vicarious minister of the 
deity to w hom the sacrifice was presented accepted the sup- 
pliant's offering, giving him assurance of success, upon which 
the spiritual tribute was doubled, the unholy worshipper then 
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quitted the pretence oS tN di^ipity la whom be had heoii 
taught thus to exhibit hianaemooiacal homage, teith tfaecopfl* 
deuce ofadivioe lanothm for any act of despevate reiaibtttion ho 
might cDmiuit. > i 

The morafog bfohe brightly upoo the Uumhem of the iadig* 
naiit father i he, with the heavoos smiling above and 

around him# hut. i^itb o hell hurning ip hisi^hean. Mountiiig 
his charger, he proceeded in silence at the head of his followera 
towards tho ab^ oC Ida hereditary fee* HU impatience of re- 
venge rendered the journey iong and distasteful. A raven 
perched upon a tree on the roadside as he passedi presented an 
unfavourable omen ; nevertheless, assured by the promises of 
the Brabmim ho interpreted it in his own favour and to the pve* 
judice of him by whom he had been so grievously wronged* 
His soul was parched with a tbir&t which nothing but the blood 
of his enemy could appease* Halting his little troop aCtef tiUN 
set under a large grove of trees, he ordered them to rofreili 
themselves with food and rest and waited impatiently foe 
the dawn. The night was calm, but deepened by the shadowo 
of the surrounding groyes. The scene suited the gloMiy 
habit of his soul,*' which w^as as sombre as the prospect immoe 
diately around him. Nature at length gave way, and, eveia 
under the inflictions of bis own fierce passioiis, bo slept. Ties 
moon ro8e> and traversed the«blue plains of heaven like a (hit 
angel of light, heralded stars and embracing in her retimio 
the glories of a universe; while the wretched mortal who lay 
slumbering beneath the influence of her gentle effulgence saw 
rfothing but the gloom within—was awake to nothing but the 
darkness of his own blighted spirit. 

Meanwhile, at the Rahtore's dwelling all was harmony and 
rejoicing. The bridal feast was prepared; the bride and brida- 
grooiq had ratified the compact to which their hearts had been 
mutually pledged. They looked abroad into the clear calm sky, 
and hailed the celestial presence which seemed, to their glow* 
ing fancies to smile upon their union. Their hearts were buoyant; 
the sounds of mirth and congratulation were in their ears. The 
neighbours had assembled ; the tomtom.^ the sittar.t the sa- 
riiida,]: the kurtaul,§ the saringeej were uniting their harmo- 
nies in order to animate the guests. The voice of joy was in liie 
feast, when it was interrupted by intelligence that the Hara 
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If to Jdnngr brkleg^m did oof griire tto enemy tinSe to take 
ftim by surprise, but, sallying* foKh, aeeompamed by his shiafl 
yet determined band, resolved to dg^bt to f he ISsI in defeiiee of 
bis honour apd of bis wife, who ehiGiered him on his departure ^ 
btddingr him a prosperous Issue, aiid iuMliig^, that sife woiltd have 
ito pile prepared in case of bis detot. 6he gfa^e htm her parting 
benediction, and said, with subdued emotion, Sfmiild thy dis- 
eomdtare be the decree of the Eternal ; thy »onl shefi hot oc- 
copy the sworgra-bowers alone — Iby sha'^ will accompany thee 
to Ihe abodes of tbe brave/' He departed with the most deadly 
resoives* The adverse parties met; the encounter was ^tre- 
mendoiis ; there was no shrinking*, neither mercy felt nor 
fpnfter given — revbnge was the cry and death the issue. The 
weight of numbers was on the side of the Hara, but tlie ad- 
\wntago qfproilvess on that of the Rahtore ; stiR nothing could 
wktoiand such fearful odds as two to one, espedsUy where 
both sides were proverbially brave,. The bereaved father, 
panting for vengeance, sought his adversary (trough the ihicko.st 
of the fight, and at length they met. There was a deadly de- 
liberation in the aspect of both, and the confiict was proportion- 
ably stubborn ; but the declining strength of age w^as no fnatch 
for t|)e undiminisiied vigout ^of youth. The Hara wCs struck 
down by a blow from bis adversary’s sabre; forUtnafely his 
quilted tunic resisted the stroke sufficiently io protect hischody 
from a fatal incision, ^he Rahtore, when he saw hfs foe pros- 
trate beff^^ him, remembering that he was the father of his 
bride, forebore to repeat the blow. Q'liiting his vanquished 
enemy, heplunged iiito^he tfaickestof the fight, where hissword 
()id signal execution ; but his numbers momentarily diminished. 
It was clear that they must be finally overpowered ; yet they 
maiutained the unequal contest with unflinching constancy. 

A hundred and eighty of the enemy had fallen ; they never- 
theless still retained an overwhelming majority. Upwards of 


Silt si^nifles spouse- 
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a hwidred Rahtmea wei^ briw OB the fleU ofelaiirtlsr, 
rttr:jr of tbe 4i4 Tlw lie^ 

dead, aad tlw pn^TOif ifore evei^ a^>ii|ieni^ ^ Ijbi 

naiaberof the ell4a< 'tliw i^fa lehbf pe^tHW^'a^ (^'vati(^ 
which would au| JhavudlM**^ hU twat dm jl ]hat ^ of 
nveoge waa<iai|a|^ wwe,be aaw Ida yaRj^'loe aft'^>, , i|e 
eneountwe^Uia a Jnecoad .tioW| and..dA^rw^ i^ri^^'(fal'l^ 
aiilt. At lengtii, alter a deaperate atrugrgle, llbe'^ailifaitM Wal* 
eut off to a aaaat their Jieadlar ojply eacaj^ aVrOf ao^ mqJUffiid 
the Beld iiadel! cover of evening,^ loav!^ lUi VRy '6f ']hia 
enemiea to teU tba atoi^ of tho|r aap^uinar^ yietorjr. 

The brave though vaaqnU^d ^tliMj arhaii% anil 

dispiritod, into tbe neig^boiiring.foreat. lie vaa goadid iy 
remorse at the idea of having survived a eOo^t in '#hihfi afl 
Ris companiens had obtained the soldier's noblest meod-^ 
glorious death on tbe field of battle, whilst be was skdtiila£)b 
into the covert, under the veil of darlcneaas, like a huntaill'lliMt 
of prey, as if to avoid a. foe from whoib death would ab4r lilk 
boon. At first his thoughts were so many goads that' brrilrall, 
to an insupportable degree, the lacerations of hit fietykpClft, 
but, in proportion as these paroxysms gave way to eanialiwdlB- 
tion, he seemed to rise above his condition and to be''ddiillbd 
with new energies. He felt his soul on a sadden ex^bd ‘Wllh 
the contemplation of some /nighty enterprise, and whtlU‘ hilly 
nerve within bis quivering frame seemed newly strung, hi* It- 
tered, in the vehemence* of bis excited feelings.a deep l^iue 
vow of vengeance. At this moment a l,ien crossed hit j^^'tn 
' the clear moonlight. It appeared to be ominous of nia fiture 
destiny. “ Now," thought be, “ here is the representattVI' of 
my deadliest enemy. *I will attack the monstOTwith iiiy s#old, 
and, if I destroy him, it will be tbe pledge of my futhfe rellnge 
on /he man to whom I owe a death. If 1 perish iii the encounter, 
it will be a fortunate release at once horn misery and disgrabir." 

He was armed with a conical shield, which was strengthened 
by a thick brass boss, projecting from tbe centre, and termi- 
nating in a blunt point. Rabing bis bpavy tulwar, be undaunt- 
edly approached the lion, which bad by this time manifested 
symptoms of hostility so fearfully indicative of its deadly ihten- 
tions. Its head was slightly depressed ; its eyes glared with 
appalling ferocity ; it licked its quivering chaps, opening eVery 
now and then its vast mouth as if to show the formidablO wea- 
pons with which its/aws were armed. The Rahtore, nothing 
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difmy^ hy these preltninary menaces, approi^dned the grim 

its stniCK it ao^vifforous a blow across ^ skull as to 

cleiLi^e it in tVaip, IThe bli^il feir^inslai^iy 'dea^ him. 

ife uv^ly M he saW H^tend^ at as impo. 

te^ to haam hfm ^ Ihe earth-worm a15(|»ye woK^h U lay. 

'Steti^niiigjpensiv^ly firdin the he appro*a^$ed ^is home 
wij^ a sfidiMaJl ^painpus 'pre8inl|nieat. 1^ d^ded to en- 
t^ reproaches pfhis bride, who, he hri^w, wou|d npt 
of hU escape from a fietd whic|^ ^lad (crmi- 
naUd so disastrously him. There was a weight upou his 
smi^ mrliieh be copld not shake pfi^hut, trusting to the strength 
of ber youpg affectiofis, he bent fofward wifh §pme confidence 
to meet ^her. When he reached the hjiuse which paring the 
previous day bad resounded with the bridal fesliyily, he found 
the dpi^r b^rredy and was thus denied ap entrance to his home. 
ThiuaWg that this might have been done ifi order to prevent 
surf^fise from the enemy, he knocked with a dettprmined but 
trembMpg band. He who had fearlessly^ braved death in its 
most appalling forms, cowered before the anticipated indigna- 
tion of a woman. As the door was not opened, bo struck upon 
it vfilh the hilt of his scimitar. 

Who knocks calmly asked a voice from within, which 
he iuatantly recognised, and his heart thrilled with the tendor- 
cs^ emotions. ^ 

Thy bridegroom^ my sita,'' be ropKed >SMth the energy of 
awakened passion, open, and bid him welcome/' 

**iiahl how went tho battle?" enquired the Rajpootni m 
the same unimpasaioned but somewhat stern tone, that sent a 
cold chill through the whole mass of his* blood. 

Against us. I alone am left to tell the sad tale of defeat. 
Every Rafatore, save myself, lies upon the bloody Held. It was, 
in trutbi a contest of exjlermination Seeing that all wab lost. 

1 saved a worthless life for thy sake. Open, love." 

“ To whom ?" 

‘‘ Thy husband," 

bavpnone, ho perished on the bloody field from which 
tbpu J|ias ignobly fled. He never would have returned but 
with vietpry on his brow." 

“ Dost tliou deny me, sita ? thy bridegroom of ^oslerda} — 
Ihy champion for ever !" 

He who called me bride, has taken hib draught of the am- 
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^a8"1i)ti‘ retil^ froin Itu^ C0li of 

^lory^alid Teavi) tfte of Siith Mn 

bis (yjviti He Hl^eriit baVe saif^ an lollops 

skutk^ thi^Mjgii UMi the brandf of"f0raml lijpoh fifiil. 

My hosHdliid cd^Jtrtpdl' ”^Thbii ai^ a^ifriihirjin^ foimki 
late heroin; '^^t34^1firoln'^tfe‘itodi^bl: tbe'4«ridbwft^^ 
the sacriiee te lihe wbd ii dead to hei^ lot evb^:^ ' ^ 

The Ralite^ ^ dee^^ wfth the i^»roW. !1 K\i V^ 
a btigl^rnjpoir'hiil iieiiftt" He felt tbe fhll force of bbi^ 
banghty ihrte¥dietion» idtd!^ quailed' beneath that^ hei^m^hlt^ 
abaehdd'blk o^b: He Wal ifepncilated by Who litas the 
me^et^W vhibh all Ms aKi^idhs 'ddtig a Wkitklitty 
even hot scOrn|eotiid She stigmatised hfbi tHfb 

the name W coward ; she refused him adihittance la 
fence; she dented that he any longer raiatned ah ihUtihhce^i^ 
her affections ; she scorned, she rejected him. She hM l^lklH 
of a sacrtdcei bhd the most fearful apprehensions begatl 
possession of his mind. Hb knew her re^lVed ener|^ 
pose; b^r uncompfishi^ hotbns of honottr, her rethleiillm'W 
sufferhig^ hbr hfgfi sbn^ of conjugal obligations, tnd hOl 
poldsity lh adhering to the most rigid observance! li^ibhi 
had, as^il were, sanctified among the caste df vi^hich il^ Wiis^1!fer 
pride to be a member. Dreading the fearfolinfpott of heir 
and khOwing the aiistefe b^nt of her detelrlUlnattOn/ he siMlck 
again fiercely on the door with his shield, at the safse lifi#^ ihl- 
treatlng, in a tone of the most pathetfc^ 'pei«hydote;'lhit ’^ 
would immediately admit him. She did not cohdesbefitf iif^^iU^ 
'ply. In the desperatidti of his mciitai agony, he repeate(f%tie 
stroke with all his might, and such was the {force of the hfo# 
that the door fiew opehas if an engine had bedn dtrddted against 
it. Rushing instantly into the housd, with a look of wild In 
quiry, be saw not the object of his search. The apartment In 
which the bridal festivity bad been held was desdied, and^his 
heart throbbed Heavily as a most boTrible prdsebtMihiit passed 
darkly across his mind. ^ 

He passed into a second chamber ; t]ie mistres! tffas nbt there. 
Her maidens were in tears. He inqtitMid; With an eapretsion 
of agonfeing apprehension, where Was hrs belovM. They 
pointed distractedly ^towards an enclosure at the back Of tto 
house, maintaining an oniirious silence. He fiew to the Spot, 
and found all his worst fears most awfully verified. 


+ Tbs cup of iiDmorialUjr. 
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iq»fm her 4i«tb^id*i d^mtaie % tlw field, the 
nnli^il^.hf^.iM ofdeci!d.tV be ndseil, wHb the d«> 

ta«Bt|D»thn «f saetifidtif , beiwir epoa it, ece^uif to the 
eotiG^ of her teoe» tiuw^ the oljoet of her teedeiott ettaoh- 
Maat il| the eneotiBter.t* <4Sibe knew the diqwrity of aun- 

biihi bHweea 'the hoetile jiertiw, end ww, tbanfon, piepered 
for ^ went.. When the distracted biidegroon entered the 
en^wne in Whieb faiadevoted site had erected the ftinmtpile, 
wMt* conreUed eoaateoaaoe.aad bnrsting heart be beheld her 
dfe^y i^wnthe bnmiog fahiie. The flames, were ra^dly as- 
eending’ to do the work of death, wbUeahe stood erect and on- 
dnented with an eapretsfoo of stew determiaatioB on her eenn- 
tenanoethat absolutely appalled, bin.. illsroye^leaaMd with 
a poftentoos energy, and as. be entered was riveted npoo him 
widn lookof withering acorn. Her clothes werealreedy on Are, 
and her-limhe dreadfaily aeordied,yet she stirred note nasele ; 
hertwhole ftane seemed fixed like a rock amid Ute desert upon 
mhioh the . lightnings flash with barmloss impetuosity. The 
|foh|miie.appi»ached her hurriedly, but she raised her arm, for- 
hiddi^.his advapee. He was in a moment riveted to. the spot. 
Ue-darod not interrupt the volaiitary secriflce to which she was 
now adbrnittiog. Her eye moved not from him, and never for a 
monant relaxed its expression of indignant disdain. 

fiy this ..time the fire had made diiMdf|(f inroads upon her 
lovely -fmme ; still she diseovered not the slightest indication of 
nn..agoay too intense and terrible for description. Her features 
maintained the same fisarfni immobility. In a few moments her 
legs gave way and she feU upon her knees, the flames entirely, 
nsmirciing her.. Every now and then, however, a gSMt of wind 
plow the fire.from its victim, and discovered her for an instant 
with the seme expressionof lofty indignatiou marked in every 
lineamentof lier majestic countenance. The skin of her arms burst 
and curled np like a scroll of parchment; the sineWs snafued, 
but she looked upon the havoc which the flames were making 
up«in her beautiful body with a smite of bitter derision, as if she 
defied ;their power to inflict sufferiag. At length her eyes ap- 
Pdtmd lo start from thmr sockets ; she fell backward info the 
faw f s , period wa« put at ouce to tier heroism and her 
agony. 

'I'hg ifnipefohle tore . w etched beside the pUe until her 
body was completely consumed, when he gatliered the ashes 
together, and placing them in a jar, deposited it on the hearth 
of the apartment which bad beeu the scuue of the marriage 
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TerefU. T|i#n pwHiiif »afi»B io 

meet death J[|ft f tt»af .,)||<ri«tr 

eaed his e^ear-^y wi^n dtjr and bleoddi^. , Hts 
mwrbie. fnji hTW agmpapt |> » W y 

into nahcMB with th« jOHh<wM**«f |«>*|»*sd,iBC Ipa t hj|» Blfll 

was darh jm <h* hM»B ap4 sspeet of his asiad. Tha, fif ♦< |j|f 
prowUog jachall was a rnelodj to his eacaaKre pifsi^ll^ 
the sweet seipaado of the hoihai,t which be badflisteaed If IM 
the dajrs of his joy. Hearapt stealthily thioag^ the jaa||d% 
like a tiger iorkiag lar iSs prey, lest he sboaM be e hs otf o d If 
any ofthewaea^'ssoeats. He at length gaiaed the teat of his 
mortal admaarp« who hadheea ioag hashed sashimher altar 
tlie fatigues <tf that saa g aiasii y day. i 

The Rahtore. eevered by the darkness, reached the opeaiag 
of the teat, which was negligently guarded, as it was kaawa 
that the adverse party had been oit off to a mao,and tiieis chM 
was even siippos^ to be among the aiain. He Ijsnad ne ian tp i 
diment— all was still' as death. He entered. A dha iMlidlt 
which threw a heavy odireons light aronod, waa hHrehig: wh 
the groond, near whieh lay the Hara<ehief npoir a toaese'Mff^ 
end covered with a commoa palampore. * A sardonb s e dt a 
passed over the convulsed features ^ the Rahtore es he ganed 
upon the prostrate form before him. Witiidrawmg Ms eyes tm 
a moment from bis' victim, an expiration of the deepest bittst'* 
ness slowly escaped from Itis Isboorieg bosom. He drew Ida 
eword; itgleam^ faintly in the lamp>ligfat. He tore the eSr 
veringdrom bis sleepingfoe, standing over bimlike an avengMff 
•demoai So whom the cry of pity would have been at onen » 
mockery wnd n provocation. The old man alacled Iwni 
his sleep, instantly gmsped his sabre, but ere be eontd ruiie 
bis arm, be fella headless trank at the feet of the viadielifn 
Rahtore. 

The noise occasioned by this work,of de s t tne tion wns beaeff 
by tite guards, who immediately rushed in. When they saw a 
R^poot standing in the saffron robe, tliey but loo woU knew 
what had been bis purpose, and a single gtanee taHeed- to 
show how terribly he had aoooropiisbad it. He delibarat^ 
bestrode the body of his prostrate enemy, and, ifertiiiff « loffc ef 
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flefeedetenee the iattudors. poiotbd With a grrim smile at 
the flsektDI' oofpse over whieh he' w js stand^ng^ in ferocious trU 
emph. ' The guards rtii%Hed forward to avenge th^ death of 
chief, and the Rahti>fei tti the pttroxyi$m of desperation, 
90o1tii iiitd three ^ of theiia ht Kls feet. weapon was 
raised to iinti^^olete another Victim^ when he received a javelin 
ih th©tem|iVan<i‘ffll dead/" 

Tlihi^^dhddd th!^ sahgfuma^y feud', of which many instances 
ai4 recorded eijmUy tcrHbleIn the annals of Rajpoot warfare.— 
Blrfctiffrf HiiUkaV 


imiE COMPANY'S BORROWlNO SYS TEiVf IN INDIAs 
fA Memorandum made at Madrae, after th% otoee of the 
Burmese IVar.J 

The Corhpany is borrowing in India at 5 per cent., and sencT- 
ing tiie specie to England at a considerable cost in money and 
id'tfirhe, lithongh'the money might be borrowed in England at 
a lodrer*^td of interest, aiid would not be subject to any charge 
for conveyance ; it would also be immediately available for the 
l^llf^ose for which it whs borrowed. England readily lends 
tnOMy to Spain, to iMTexico, and to every State; for England 
CohSklers the lending Of money to be a profitable trade ; but in 
the case Of British India, where the fender ought to have Bri- 
tish security, the ‘English money-lender is denied the privilege 
of bidding for a lOan ; loarn for British India are opened only in 
the markets Of India ; the policy of tliis expensive measnro, is, 
that by borrowing In India the government of England pre- 
tends to avoid rospbnsibillty, especially ha\ing regard to tho* 
day When India will separate from E/iglaml. In every point 
of view, this tnotivels exti^mely base ; tuid, like all rneasnres of 
‘JoW'cnnriilig; it is a very false policy : even with regard only to 
its economy it will not stand the mere te^t of figures ; already, 
4tiC enhanced interest has arOofinied to more than the acliual 
debt; but, indefiOndent of this, the leodcrii are chiefly persons 
bO^n^aiid bred within theunflcd kingdom, and even tliemselvcs 
aCtiled^^ within that kiu^»^do^ftf ; therefore, even when India 
'#0|^lWtes feom England, the fbdia creditors cannot be defrauded 
%y^Elt^taltd'witho(it the most manifest injustice to her own 
people, tmd injury to her own inhabitants, When India 
septraiea Eri^lubd, the Inddan debt w ill not bo wiped off 

the books, but those books will merely be trans- 

ferred |o Xeadenhali ; the iuspuction of 4ho books will show 
that the debt is a Loyally Loan, and humanity to people ^\llhiu 
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the British Isljsiujli lead to lt$ reeo|^Upn by l|ie gof^- 
ment of Britain. The Indian JLoyatisU will i^iainljr he indem- 
nified by Britain fpr t^ir lejatiy in kndin^ ^eir moitey to their 
own counti^j and ^ei^ng to an asylnin in Britain. 

Every perspn, wilt ^dttj alldw, that the iknmedilite ot>ei«- 
lion of the aotu^i' systerb of borrowing In lndfa» enlMs 
a very enormons eitpente updn the Coinpanyy that it alsd di- 
prives the capitalist of khgland of a si^fe and profitable braneh 
of employment for his ihibney,-^-*^<}# if withdraws much of 

the capital Of India from being employed in the puriihase of silt 
and opium from the company, or invested in the transport ser- 
vice^ and in other branches where the success of the pithifc 
service essentially depends upon the energy of privatb Spe- 
culation, and which, in those channels, would have been em- 
ployed more beneficially for India than by being lent dlfOetly 
to the Company, and being brought into competition With 
other portions of the capital Of India which are lent tp the 
company, indirectly^ ip the shape of ships hired to tbettli and 
goods provided for tbepa. 

The merchants of India expected that the invasion of BiiVnah 
would employ their ships and their funds. The war ctealed 
employment for four million sterling of capital, which may be 
considered as mercantile ; nearly all of this money wns derived 
from Calcutta ; but at the very same moment, when the 
merchants' coffers were poifred out in equipping the VHrions ex- 
peditions, the governmefit itselfstepped forward into thcfnoiiey 
market, and asked the constituents of the private banks in Cal* 

* cutta to lend money direct to the government to an indcAiiite 
extent. Thus, as soon as the merchant bad contracted to sup- 
ply the government *with ships and with stores, the same 
government embarrassed him, by causing his constituents to 
withdraw' their old deposits from him, ip order to Ln<l their 
inoTiey, in the shape of hard cash, direct to the government. The 
government actually caused a competition betw'een tliose 
branches of its service which were supplied by contract and by 
private adventure, and those which were directly administered 
in all their details* by the Company's own purveyors |iul 
artisans ; generally speaking, — between the maritime serViefi 
and the land service. The immediate effect ol this unwise and 
criipl competition for money w as, that the morchapls of Calcutta, 
being engaged to supply ships and stores to the ^overririteut, 
were obliged to retai^i tiic money which bad been lent to them 
by their constituents ; and, in order to do so, they were obliged 
to pay for it whatever rate of interest their constituents 
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coiisi^reii 04 t^ide^t to >thm iOBefu nmd^ them by fbe* 
gro|(#f 0 tiiieni* la §mt, tftf merehaaft^^ at rmtimf contractorfli, 
betag* ctoepl^y mgntf^d wM tUa ^wmment, were abiolutely 
obliged te ouAfot Cbr goWimmenl*. which ^rmmntly attempled 
to witfc d l ra w ffem ISiem ilie icapital with which thejr wem 
Oilifi|^ Ihe cmimcm iaio which they had entered. 

saddbn new deasnid for capital withdrew mach nmoey 
from Ks fbcm^ channel of employment ; mudi had been hi^ 
rested to met«li,> and such Rkc durable staple imports ; mnch 
more had been ioirostedlifr landed property in Calcutta; imports, 
jliotfscs, and grounds were offered for sale, and sold for what 
they would fetch : of course, aU sucl^ property became greatly 
depreciated in value. The wsnr soon took a most^infavoitmhle 
aspect. It did not invite the natives to invest their capital i^ 
Calcutta. It was feared that the Burmese wocrid invade Ben- 
gal and plunder Calcutta. The massacre at Barackpore was 
buf the first panic of a long eontimied series of alarms, which, 
after they hndi passed over, appeared Coo ridiculous and nn- 
ibundM for serious attentiem. Indexed, the origin of these false 
alarms may be traced far back ; they were the guiliy tears of a 
weak and wicked system of government, always alive to its 
own crimes, and aware ol its own real weakness. The Indian 
government always has been asv alarmist government, with 
regard to its own* troops, sat3feot8,«aUies. and neighbours, and 
even wvth regard to its own eotmirymcgp ; it was alarmed at in- 
terlopers or rival traders, thte it said that the missionaries had 
caus^ the nnssacre at Vellore, and now it denounces the gon- 
tfemea of the press as politica) incendiaries, and would impute * 
to tlieur every evil which has resulted .from despotism in the 
Iasi twenty years; Ilia cofiiagioo of fear spread from the 
gpverkimienC to the people ; the cotilideiioe of the people in 
the vrisifotn, Irumimvty, and prudence of the govieriuiveni, tvws 
shnkon, and tberefewe their cocilidence in its stability was also 
shakeh; the impression w^as that H would be destroyed ; they 
could spe no adequate destroy vig power, but they looked on all 
sides Cor a destroyer — a«deliverer. The imbecility, injusticer 
and cruelty of the government made the people regard it as in- 
sane, and about to commit an act of self-dcstmction ; it had 
failed in provoking its own sufa^^^ ^ troops to 
strangle it- Capital ceased to flow in from the sniroHiKling 
npliye stales ; gold was buried i markets were depressed, and 
property waa depreciated. The eapenditiire of the government 
waaenoramuefy iaereased, but inueb of it look place abroad, and 
Ibe country was drained to siipply tl»e foreign war. Extraordi- 
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mrfy expenuiok fetl M thepSt^om Bitlliili ; M tbii 

money wti dinlMd frcm India and mute In Btraiah^ to fieiM^ 
and under ordiaary eimnnitarieett time pmom would kavn 
been in India epmiiV b portion of their pay awong^ iiie 
pee^le who contributed ft, and lendif^ back Urn leaMdader in^ 
directly to thoie lh>m whom it was originany drawn. € ?bpitnl 
wbidi would have ciimilated in India w|8 destroyed on the in^ 
rasion of BirOiah. II was expended in killing persons whose 
families became peniioaefa eo India, and in maiming and ta« 
valfding others who bad, therefore, to become dead weights 
on India. 

A rery short foreign expedition haring caused the present 
system of loc/bs in India to produce so much injury to the 
government, and to those persons who most promptly and 
materially assisted the government ; it is evident, that, 
in a war for existence, the egect of such a system ef leane, 
would prove very destructive to the government. Every event 
that threatens the durability of the British government In 
India, must naturally depredate the value of all their leanp, 
made on the security of their territory in India alone. Bet 
whenever the British empire in India is felt to Iramble, nr even 
when it is only seen to quake, or suspected of fbaring or 
doubling; then, the security which it ogers for money lent ^iti 
India is bad, or of doubtful goodness ; it is a security on wMeh 
the native and the ooloeist cannot possibly lend their money 
permanently ; the thick and thin adherents of Britain, that Is, 
the British officers in India alone can dare to lend on sneh a s»- 
rurity» but it is only by calculating upon indemnification, in the 
event of the separatioa <tf India. The company avows a frau^ 
dulent intention, and naturally has to pay the penalty dne On 
loss of character. Whenever the British government bt India 
is easbarrassed, its own officers will compel it to guarantee all 
the debts contracted by the British government in India ; this 
step will necessarily be preliminary to the opening of any new 
loan. In any time of trial or day of danger, the swindling 
attempt to borrow money for Britain* on the mere security of 
territory in India, would be, but the barefheed avowal of a de- 
liberately fraudulent speculation, and of course it would Ml and 
prove Impractleable ; however, the attempt would embarrass 
trade, and aggravate every previous difficulty Occasioned by the 
want of money and of credit In such a tffiiy of trial, every loan 
made in India, even Irhen guaranteed by the British parlia- 
ment in the most explicit manner, must become liable to tome 
degree of suspicion. 
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itself /pr<eig;n funds, 

wJliii^ b^ing^ ip^^e^tedi ,lpj|y^^,ibe scanty qapitjal 9 f Ipdia afloat 
for ifnve^tineDt in agncnlturp^ manufactures^ jG^nd commerce. 

Jjpweringp pf the rate pf^lnterest on the pub^ie debt in India, 
ep^u^s,]^e^foreigp funds inyeftpd in that debt to be withdrawn ; 
^%ip 89 of a pro^tahle enayployment of floating: pash being: taken 
^prn^the^. hanking: houses, thpy are also oblig:pd, tp ^ed/ape^ the 
rjstp.pf interest which they allow on deposits, and this compels 
the withdrawal pf foreig:n capital from them also. The foreig:n 
capital thus withdrawn from the g:overnment, and from the 
private banks, is necessarily supplied by Indian capital, which 
b withdrawn from agriculture and other such employments, and 
invested in government securities. Thus, whenever the govern- 
ment reduces the rate of interest on its debts, it forces capital 
from India. India is so miserably poor, that it cannot be de- 
prived of any amount of capital, without manifest injury; yet, 
Uptwithstanding this very important consideration, the financial 
operations of the British government in India are sudden, fre- 
quent, violent, and extensive ; the effect of them is irresistible 
an4 universal. Moreover, by means of the banks, the govern- 
ment influences the issue of paper in shape of notes and dis- 
counts ; the mints are also powerful inslrumenls in the hand of 
the government; the government monopolies of salt and of 
opipm, and the government sales of goods imported from 
London, all aid in placing the bankers of Calcutla very much in 
the grasp of the government, and in.^iving to the government 
a very unusual and improper degree of power over their pros- 
perity. Under a despotic and irresponsible government, which 
basso decided a controul over capital, Uie banker is obliged to 
bp inuch more cautious than he need 'to be under a popnlar 
responsible goverment, which is conflned to simple objects, and 
does not trade or interfere unnecessarily and tamper con- 
tinually with the money-market; and consequently capital flself 
is deprived of much of the value which it would have under a 
more liberal government, under one which would allow the 
capitalist to manufacture jind import salt; to cultivate the poppy, 
aad to export cheap and good opium. It is not insinuated that 
the profits of trade in India, are not great — but merely that the 
employment of capital is not certain. At Constantinople, Al- 
giers, and Morocco, the Jew merchant often derives great profits 
from trade, but it is because the possession of his property, his 
family, and bis life, is insecure. ^ 

Formerly India supplied Europe, America, and Africa, with 
calicoes, muslins, and chintz, &c., which were paid for in 
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bullion; but now India tram Burdf^/caH^^f, ‘lIimHni 

and cliintz ; hence s6 fef the course of trade'li revertfed. 
land has also' been borrowing many millions of inoDe5^ lH Ihdia^ 
and has left it optional with iholenders to demand their thterest« 
and the repayment of their principal in London, at the Miefof half- 
a-crowh for each rupee. The return to cash paymenlt in Eitg^ 
land, the decreased means of export from India, and the increased 
import into India, have all combined to make the rupee worth 
less than half-a-crown,and therefore to cause every creditor to 
prefer payment of interest and principal in London. Payments 
being transferred from India to England, has diminished the de^ 
mand for money in India, and at the same time choked the 
means of remftting it to England; It has also withdrawn' frdni 
Ipdia much capital which would have been reinvested tnibdta, 
if the principal and interest of loans had been paid in IndHi. 
Certainly, when the operation of the optional clause, was fett 
by the company, and when it was found that it caused India to 
be drained of money, then a transfer loan ought to hire beoil 
opened at Leadenhall ; but that would have beCn inoonslslenl 
with the honourable company’s avowed policy of swindlhiig 
their creditors whenever they might be deprived of their tetri^ 
torics, and the parliament is not honest enough, or clear sighted 
enough to see the folly of such a mercenary and base polt^. 
The consolidation of the debts of all the presidencies, has dotib 
much to put them on a fav footing, and to render it impossilile 
that liritain should ever dare attempt to disown them under 
pny possible circumstance : the next step ought to be, to trans- 
fer them and all their management to London ; and then, 
perhaps, it would be found right, to unite the Indian exchequer 
with the exchequer of England, of which in fact it has long 
been a branch. As long as India is absolutely under the sway 
of Use parliament of the United Kingdom, so long ought its in- 
terests to be bound up as closely as possible with those of Britain. 

The option of paying off a debt, keeps down thb value of if ; 
it prevents it from ever rising much above the par at whiA it is 
to be paid off. Tho lender should be 'considered only as tj^o 
purchaser of a perpetual irredeemable annuity ; and whenever 
the Stale wished to buy that annuity, it should have to deal for 
it as any other purchaser. In this way l!ii; laluc of the annuity 
might rise much above the sum originally ^ aid for it, and with tliis 
vievv^ the loan would made on favourable terms to the go- 
vernment. The company’s resen cd rig hi of paying off loans. 
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has been exarcised m a veijr fninoos afanner upaotfae company’s 
croditorsi especially npoo their own retired servants. 

The proper means for counterimting the burthensome effects 
of a national debt is to increase tbe wealth and population of 
the coue(iy ; with this view every agent should be employed^ 
and every natural aid should be employed. If tbe debt is con- 
traated in gold or in silver every encouiagement should be given 
to the increase* the abundance* and the cheap supply of that 
metal ; no royalty duty should be exacted on its production* 
neither should there be any duty taken on its import* transit or 
export ; there should not be any seniorage charged on coining 
it into the coin which the State has to pay to its own creditors. 
The State should keep clearly in view that it is under an obli*- 
gation to pay to its creditors a certain specific coin* which can- 
not be converted into any other coin* much less superseded by 
an imugiQaiy money; it ought to be considered as sacred, even 
in Hi quantum of alloy* and the uses to which it is applicable by 
law ought neilber to be ineieased or diminished ; it is only by 
this strictness that the interests of the creditor and those of the 
debtor can be rendered at all permanent and uniform. The 
imctice of every State is to keep ^sith only to tbe letter of the 
Bond. The company has been especially politic in the manage- 
ment of its loans ; every spedes of experiment and of trick has 
lieea tried to lighten the burtbentof them ; fortunately for the 
eredti of the company* and of the ioterests of their creditors* the 
company’s own governors* counsellors* and secretaries* have 
been so deeply interested as lenders that they have opposed a 
resisting interest to the osders of tfie company. 

Tbe necessity of transfering tbe management of all the public 
debts of India from Calcutta In Leadenhall cannot be too 
etrongly urged upon the people and governments of India and 
of England; but it will be long before any government will 
believe that honesty is*"tbe best policy. 

Tbe extension of paper-money to India, is a measure of too 
gred^ importance for the present clumsy machiiiLTy of govern- 
ment to dare attempt, c Paper-money is a powerful instrufaent; 
fh the hands of a wise and virtuous government* it is a most be- 
fieficial medium of circulation* and agent of intercourse ; but 
4be company would employ it only to drain all specie from 
India. Private bankers require laws and institutions to protect 
them and their property, before they can have credit enough 
their notes to pass belter than gold.e 
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DIARY OF (k STATE PRISONER. 

(ihniinuedfr^ N<^.'45, pa^ U9^) 

On the fourth of January, 1828, at four o’clock in the lUotn 
ing*, I was obliged to set out on my march from Ramnad 
towards Madura ; t was guarded by four badge peons Who were 
armed with swords and daggers, they ^ere supported by a 
possee of village police watchmen armed with bludgeons. 
The road, as it is called, is merely the track of people travel- 
ling on foot. We frequently crossed the bed of the river, which 
was quite dry. The country through which we passed was 
well covered with villages ; the lands were quite open, and, in 
most places, they had ,been recently ploughed op ; in some 
fields, Ihe dry-grains were quite ripe ; we did not see any 
paddy; the fields of grain are strictly watched to prevent the 
depredations of cattle, and also those of birds and thieves. The 
Palmyra is the most common tree, it grows spontaneously tn 
the most coarse and arid sands^ We passed a good deal of 
horned cattle, but no buffaloes, and only a few sheep and goats. 
On the whole, the country looked belter than 1 expected : it is 
level, cleared, cultivated, and healthy. The only merohamtine 
we met with was half a dozen women laden with the shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, a very coarse article of food, for the supply of 
the market at Ramnad, we met with two persons mounted OH 
ponies of the country, I conclude that they were Brahmins In 
the immediate service of»the government, for no other class of 
persons in this miserably poor country can afford to ride on 
Jheir journies. At eight o’clock in the morning, the sun was 
so hot that we put up for the day in a Chuttrum, a very good 
building, close to a fine.ldrge tank full of water; which is at a 
little distance from the village of Chattimungalom. At noon, 
the chief of my guards, gave me two rupees, which they said 
was the sum which the company allowed me as a prisoner for 
a march of four days, being at the rate of half a rupee per diem. 

I returned the two rupees to the company. At three o’clock, 
ill the afternoon, wecontinued our march ; and, at eight o’clock, 
we arrived at the town of Perniagoody,* where we were lodged 
in the police office for the night. The officers and servants of, 
police were employed with their accounts in the oflice, until 
after nine o’clock ; their behaviour towards me, was what I 
was accustomed to. The peons who guarded me gave them 
their cue, and set them the example of insulting and annoying 
me in every manner in* their power. In^^ndia, at all limes, a 

3 1 
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foreign white tyrant is at best a fair oUect for ridicule, af 
present, 1 am privileged to see thi6, with even less restraint 
than 1 saw it, wheh 1 was in Persia ; ^or, just now, the tyrant 
of the eohntry commands his slaves to let loose all tfcetr rsgi on 
one of tyrants. Their own wish naturally must be, thfat, 
every whins man was driven through the country by black men 
with swovds in their hands, just as they are now driving the 
through the country. We reprobate the cruelties which Tip^ioo 
inflicted on those foreign invaders of his country, his throne, and 
liis life, whom he captured in war ; but, as far as the company 
dares, at this moment, it is applying the exact system of Tippoo 
to me. The company collector by his fair professions in- 
veigled me into the country ; by his lies he sv^indled me, and 
when I resisted his frauds and impositions, the Board of Reve- 
nue pledged its word, that it would protect me against him, 
because 1 had improved those branches of revenue'' in which 
1 had been snared. 

In the town of Permagoody the houses are built merely of 
mud, but sometimes they are faced with brick ; very many of 
these mud^ailed cottages are covered with tiles, for thatch 
appears to be scarce. The first time 1 passed through Perma- 
goody, it struck me that the inhabitants of the town, appeared 
to be in more easy circumstances than those of any other 
heathen town in the Ramnad country which 1 have visited, and, 

1 still think the same ; they are industrious and clever weavers 
and dyers; the women take an active part iu these trades, and 
they are covered with a profusion of heathenish rings, collars, 
bracelets, anklets, and other ornaments, most of which appetr 
to be of gold, many of considerable^ weight. Permagoody is 
the seat of a District- Ameen, whose Court seems to be full of 
business^ This may be an advantage to the lowns-peopto 
by facilitating the recovery of debts, and by checking the 
revenue police officem some slight degree ; for the Anleen is 
not connected with the Fiscal, but onl}^ with the zillah Judge, 
and in seeking for his own master’s favour,, he might chance to 
tell of some of the most glaring outrages committed by the po- 
^ce servants. ^ 

On Saturday, the 6th, a little before sun-rise, we started from 
Permagoody, leaving the town, the fields wc passed had good 
bigb welt constructed mud walls ; by the side of the river there 
were some water courses and some reservoirs, but all these 
water-works for irrigating the fields wqye of the most temporary 
nature v the bed o%the river was dry, except in one place 
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^Jiere tha water stood ii^e pool. Water-worjcs should oefop^ 
a large portion of the attention of a goveromeot wkieli Ipas 
seized on all the land of the country, and which receives, as 
the rent of itip land, a half of the annual produce of the whole 
country. The land seems good^ Palmyra^trees grow well on 
the margin of the riv^ ; from their numbers, compared with 
other trees, 1 suppose they must be the most productive species 
of tree in this part of the counti^ ; they seem generally to hfi 
quite stripped of their leaves for writing upon, and for the co^ 
vering of bouses, &c. ; I do not think that toddy is drawn frem 
.any of them here about, although this is the season for toddy. 
€ocoa-nut trees are rare, and the farther we recede from the sea 
the smaller the nuts become ; some of the cocoa-nuts here are 
very small, just like the cocoa-nuts of the Laccadives. Timber 
and other trees are not scarce^; there is some open jungle on 
sands and on rotten stone rocks. Somo of the Helds were 
planted very regularly, others were being ploughed up; the 
paddy was two feet high ; in somo of the fields of tobacco they 
were transplanting it, and in other fields the plant was half 
grown. The road, in many parts is bounded by banks of mud, 
on a straight lino cut through the jungle; so that it really 
looks something like the highway of a civilized country $ a 
great part of the road is on a fine binding gravelly soil, oflbr- 
ing very fit materials for ryakiiig a durable hard road, but the 
road itself has not had a hoc applied to it. In this part of India, 
the land is level, and, (Turing the greater part of the year, the 
beds of the rivers are quite dry ; therefore, here, under the exisL- 
* ing system of the misrule and mal-administration of public affairs 
by the company, it is a good thing for the people, (that the go- 
vernment totally neglects the making of roads ; however, in 
other parts of India, where the country in more difficult to 
travel over, the government should pay some degree of atten- 
tion to the construction of roads, an^ wherever the rivers are 
deep or rapid, even the company might apply some of its own 
extravagant mis-management to throwing bridges over the 
most frequented passages. A few ropes would almost connect 
the Island of Ramiseram with the continent, and save themn- 
nual lacs of pilgrims from much exposure and suffering; 
.throughout the whole country, the means of inter-communica* 
tiou are in the worst possible st.ie ; the government fbrries are 
earthen-pots, such as a traveller would expect to find only near 
,a kraal of uncivilised’Hottcntots: the government bridges over 
onere ditches seldom stands two monsoons ; and the govern- 
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mefit roads thrown over level paddy-fields ar^ washed away by 
the (first good shower of rath that falls. Hie deepening of the 
passage between Ramiseifani island and the continent, might 
▼ery easily, speedily, and cheaply be effected ; but, if ever the 
existing government of the British empire in India does more 
than estimate that, or any other public work in India, which 
would cost 20,000{., then, the seven wonders will be rivalled, 
for a mercenary company of monopolists will have undertaken 
an act of self-denial ; the directors will have made up their 
ntinds to forbear pocketing a portion of the crop of India ; they 
will have resolved to allow the people of India to glean their 
own fields, after the company has carted away the crop. 

1 was heated and tired, but the guard continued to drive me 
along until noon,wben we arrived at the village of Managoody^ 
which lies half-way between the cities of Ramnad and Madura; 
here, again, as usual I was imprisoned in the police-office. As 
soon as we arrived, the badged police officers of my guard 
hurried the naked village watchmen for the headman, account- 
ant and other police officers of the village ; and as soon as they 
appeared, they ordered them in the most peremptory manner to 
bring a supply of firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
The village was kept on the alert half the day : the village 
officers were brow-beaten and scolded, the watchmen were 
kept running about and threatened, and the villagers were 
forced to neglect their own affairs, tq^part with their property 
at less than its value, and to suffer some good hearty lacings 
about their naked legs. 1 had whatever supplies I wanted, and^ 
my servants paid for them — not direct to the villagers, but 
through the hands of the police peons; \yho took receipts from 
the villagers. We expended about sixpence. This system of 
purveyance is indeed a vile system. It is not without reason 
that the villagers abhor the very idea of supplying the ofiV^ers 
and other gentlemen wlib reside iri^the country, and who travel 
through it; fora favourite fowl cannot possibly be kept, when- 
ever demanded it must given up at the company’s own price ; 
indeed, without payiiieni; even the law of purvey merely di- 
reets that the villager shall receive credit for the supplies 
which he furuisbes, in his. account current with the Ea^t India 
company ! Throughout alt South India, every person has an he- 
reditary open and never closed running account current with 
the company ; aM the entries are made and decided upon by the 
comf>any, the other parly only has the talk of making tijie pay- 
ments* If my servants had been unaided by the police, they 
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would have gpot on just ius Veil ; but, even if tbe nllageri would 
not sell supplies to travellers, then travel lers^conld very easily 
purchase the articles they required for their journies in tbe towns 
and convey them from town to town ; milk is the only article 
they could not carry with them. But this wicked mode of inter- 
ference with the people is not accidental, it is systematie-^its 
object is fraud; the system of purveys is maintained by the whole 
body of the officers of the gfovernment, white as well as black, 
military as well as civil, for the purpose of robbing* the people, 
and livings on the best the country affords, free of cost to them- 
selves. ' When I first perceived the existence of tbe system and 
its nature, and began to expose it, my friend, Mr. Hughes, 
begged of me not to attack it, for, if 1 did, I would have every 
body in the country on me ; he*also said, that as sure as Bishop 
Ueber came to the South, a dozen miles on each side of his road 
would be plundered, under the pretence of furnishing him with 
necessary supplies. The fundamental rule of the company*s 
government is — Do not do any thing quietly, if i) can be done 
forcibly. 

During the afternoon, as I sat in the police office, my guards, 
the police officers, and servants of the village, together with 
their companions, amused themselves by hallooing out to the 
travellers, who passed us on their way towards Madura ; one 
would say, Give our salam^o Mr. Peter — to the commanding 
officer — to the goddess Menatch, &c. ;** then, another would 
say to him, '' Oh ! you are a very fine sort of a Mahomedan ; 
you send your salam to Menatch ! The first would reply, laugh- 
ing, ** Oh, yes ! my salam to Menatch, Comatch, Domatch, Bo- 
match, Romatch 1" &c. And then they continued amusing them- 
selves in the same strain. 

I have not seen any other country so utterly devoid of every 
speeds of moral principle for the suppo^ of its government, as 
this country is. Even the repression of such crimes as murder 
and theft is approved of only as far as it affects self; but, as a 
mere act of common public justice, it is not approved of so aa 
to be esteemed. A Just government, wtiich expends its strength 
in acting justly and arbitrating justly, would suffer from thia«i 
moral degradation, for the true value of its labours would not 
be properly appreciated ; but i\:v unjust aud unmerciful govern- 
ment of the company gains greatly by means of the moral 
debasement of its subje/^ts ; for, iis own illegal extortions cause 
no disgust from their illegality ; they create no abhorrence either 
from their great amount, or from their improper application ; 
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they mesdly excite a slight dagrae ai fympathy in those who 
feel their turn near at hand- 

Since my arrest^ I liaye beard the po^ce peons and other per- 
:&oiis converse a great deal f^hout the politics of the country ; 
hut, from my very imperfect knowledge of the Tamil language, 
I cannot he certain that they express their own ideas, or 
*whetber they ironically adopt my own ideas on many common 
subjects of general interest. They often speak of the neigh- 
bouring Rigahs and of old times* Speaking of the last Rajah 
<of Ramnad* several of them exclaimed Ol O ! O! in a manner 
which seemed to be in recollection of his severity,— not of his 
generosity. They relate to one another many of the villanies 
which the butler of the late Colonel Martinez practised in pro- 
curing supplies of provisions by moans of the Cutwal of Rarp- 
nad* They all agree in stating that at present the pay of the 
eepoys at Ramnad is three months in arrears, and that they are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of living on conjee. My 
guards seem to think that the causes of my arrest are just 
those which I myself consider them to be,— the olfended 
pride of the repulsed Brahmin, and the jealous rivalry ol 
Mr. Gleig. 

The village of Managoody is situated on the bank of the 
fiver, and has in it a considerably large heathen church with an 
old tower of four stories in heighit adorned, as usual, with orna- 
wmnt in relief. On the opposite side of the river, there is a 
smaller church, which has « tower similar to that of Mana- 
.goody. Several times during 4ho night there was music in thp 
church. 1 was guarded very numerously and very strictly ; a 
parriah dog was my companion, much to the amusement of my 
guard. 

On Sunday mewraing, at four o’clock, the guards awoke mo 
and ordered me to proceed on my march. I would ratheivtiiave 
•rested and remained quiet, but was not at all inclined to remon- 
strate, being as anxious as they could possibly be to end this 
most unpleasant journey. We passed many villages. This 
part of the country is tolerably well watered, and therefore it 
Ja \inder cultivation with paddy ,; however, all the water- 
courses arc as rude as they possibly can be ; Ihey are all of the 
must temporary nature ; there is not a brick employed in their 
construction; their darns, dykes, and embankinients arc formed 
entirely of mud, and instead of sluicegates, they have but a 
hank of mud, which is thrown up and dug down as occasion re- 
<quircs. The government, as being the proprietor of the land 
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abimaTly advances to the enltivaton scrch mni of money ae it 
deems necessary t6 consIHiot and repair the Water^wOVkl eon^ 
nected with the lands they cultivate ; tfaili advance it called 
Meeramat; lately an Indo-Briton was eMpAoyed in Madura aa 
Meeramut surveyor. The proprietor of lai^ aho makes other 
advances of cash to the cnltivator to enable him to Imy seed 
and to meet]the general expenses of cQUivation ; this advance is 
called Tuckavy. The villages afe composed of mud hols, 
which are ill thatched. Wherever a village has a road, there 
the road serves also for a water-course ; therefore, the bCct cnU 
tlvated villages are the most sloppy and muddy. A high road 
is being marked out by planting a row of trees on eaoh Side of 
it ; this is do|ie in an expensive manner ; a targe high bank of 
earth is thrown up round each tree ; but, so little care is after^ 
wards bestowed on the work, that, along long lines all these 
hanks have fallen in and smothered the trees they were intended 
to protect from the depredations of cattle. Cocoa-nut trees. 
Palmyra trees, and other trees, are numerous ; Plantaifi attd 
Beetle gardens are frequent. Large herds of horned cattle were 
seen grazing on very scanty herbage ; no sheep were seen ; a 
fowl was sometimes seen in a village, but they were very rarely 
seen. Some large convoys of cotton and of grain passed us on 
their way towards Permagoody. 

At ten o’clock, I was fatigued with my march, and oppressed 
with the intense heat of th^ sun, and therefore afraid of exert- 
ing and exposing myself any longer; finding that the destined 
resting place was fi ve miles further, 1 insisted an putting Up at a 
small building in the village of Treecoody, Where I had lodged 
on two or three former journeys. Here we found the poUee 
busily employed in ooflecting supplies for the gentlemen of 
Madura ; they had got possession of one sheep and eight fowls ; 
a basket was being wove for the birds; as usuaL about a dozen 
perSbns were employed on this state {affair, and the whole vil- 
lage was on the alert and grumbling. A fowl and the other 
necessary supplies for the whiteman, were called for; a villager 
passed by me at that moment, and he seemed to sneer add 
mutter, as he well might do. My co&lies applied to mo to pro- 
cure for them also, — ^en order for a fowl at the company’s or Tce^ 
In the year 1823, when I put op at this village, I saw a grand 
collection of several dozen fowls, (or the collector of Madura, 
who was tlrus providing for the entettainment of the circuit 
Judge. What wou]d Sir Matthew Hale have said to any 
High ShcriflT, who would have dared steal sheep, fbr the pur- 
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pose of Wm witfr f^^. cheer?^ The viilAge 4>f Tree- 

coo^y has fields ip^ % ^asidembl# exieol, bat some few 

of ttiem are not cultivated^ , 

Attbiee o’clock in the,,p|iernaoD, we continued our day’s 
ii;M|reh$ moat of our^ feed lay aloiig the river, which was on our 
right hand side ; close on t^e bank of the river there was 
Jungle^ yet^consideikble villpjges lay pretty near to each other, 
they had ^many large piant^ions of cocoa-nut and castor-oil, 
together with many palmyra, tamarind, and timber trees. We 
met with no travellers, or merchandise worthy of notice. 

At five o’clock, in the evening, the guard put me up in the 
police office, at the village oflVeponam; here 1 had a snug 
lodging. As we entered the office we found a police officer 
sitting in close consultation with.a knot of the leading men of 
the village ; 1 had bo doubt about the nature of their delibera- 
tions, — undoubtedly, they were plotting to combine their 
powers toget^her, and thus to benefit themselves as much as 
po^ible, at the expense of the weaker inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. In every village, at the earliest dawn of the morning, in 
the heat of noon, and ^g’l^in in the cool of the evening, hpad- 
men are continually met with in groups, planning and contriving 
how, best to govern their people, and to manage with the 
government. The company will not permit the voice of the 
people to be heardin any common national council, to delibe- 
rate on the laws before they are made, but it cannot possibly 
prevent the people of each village fr(yn combining together to 
preserve themselves from the fatal etfects of laws, made in 
ignorance and recklessness ; and, in like manner, the company 
WMI QQt permit even civil causes to be tried by jurors, but 
enforces the rescript of an ignorant register, as the voice of the 
law ; therefpre, the people are obliged to combine together, to 
counteract the decrees of the company’s courts, and to preservo 
themselves. The government is so very iiifiimous, thaUtho 
peipple cannot possibly retain any degree of truth, of honesty, 
pr of frankness* Slaves must either deceive their tyrants, or 
they themselves must perish. 

. We saw two or three^ recently built, very small heathen 
chapels, which seem to have been founded by Brahmins in the 
service of the company, not by any rich village cultivators. 
Throughout the whole country, the villages and even the towns 
seem unable to repair their churches* 

The fbllowing statement, will give some idea of the price of 
plantains and mangoes at Uamoad, as com})ared with some other 
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ere at Neg^apatam ; and Mangpoes are 6 limes as dear as they are 
at Colombo. The Cfaallie is the doit of Holland, a small cop- 
per coin, which yet circulates freely, and is generally esteemed 
in all the anqent possessions of the I>utch in India ; indeed, (t 
formed a material portion of the treasure hoarded in Kandj, both 
by the sovereign and by the people ; in Ceylon, 3 ehalMes atw 
equivalent to one pice, which is the fourth part of three half- 
pence ; therefore each challie is the half of a farthing ; bat, on 
the continent, 2 chal'lies are one cash, so that 7 and one**Aft|i 
•challies are equal to one penny sterling. 

Monday morning, before three o’clock, I was inarched on- 
wards ; as we approached the city of Madura, it appeared to me 
that the country in the inunediate vicinity of the city had been 
greatly improved since I last left it In June, 1024 ; many 
appeared to have been enclosed with hedges ; the approadt te 
the city had been mnch improved by draining and mendtng Ibd 
road ; formerly, the streets in the cHy were utterly neglected 
and filled with filth, now they are cleaned, and the dM fa 
carted away ; yet, after all, it is a beastly dirty city. The roads aso 
‘repaired and the town is cleaned by Mr. Nichols the zillah ludgo^ 
On arriving near tbe*1^epacolum sobitrb of Madura, and whoti 
Mr. Peter resided, the guard wishing to put their own dress Afid 
persons in order, also to hasre a previous commanicatieo mHh 
the^lice Brahmins allowed me to .rater a small choidtry, 
where I had lodged during several weeks, in the year 
here 1 breakfasted and dressed ; and in order to be proparod 
when taken before the magistrates, 1 made tiio following^aoU 
in my diary of what I had to say to Mm.;^ ^ 

1 beg the warrant for my arrest. 

I beg to see the warrant for my alrest. 

1 beg to have a copy of the wfirrant for my arrest. 

1 beg to have a copy of the stimaions issued for my arrreit. 

1 took the memorandum book and the pencil in my hand, and 
1 was marched onwariis to the residence at Tepacolum. 
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l^lliiTARY QOpaTS-MARTlAL IN INDIA. 

If ibe power of the press ever exited; i^e^f to correct, and 
ba$ ejrer succeeded in correctiog the abuses practised by despo- 
iisiu o?ei^ sdeiety, we are ri^ved that it shall hence be exerted, 
add hence succeed in correcting the abuses, and bringing to a 
close the Career of the most atrocious instruments of despotism 
which in any country or any circumstances ever existed, viz., 
the CofUmander-io-chief of the Madras army— Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan* We denounce this individual iu the most une- 
quivocal, the most open, and the broadest terms. We do not 
hesitate, and in alleging^ inainualeL, rather than state the 
grounds of his accusation, but wowedly wc array ourselves 
against him, and, as we above intimated denounce him as a 
conspirator against the rights, the interests, an^ the honour 
of every upright and noble-minded oiliccr in the service ovey 
which the malevolence of his sway extends. Sir Robert O’Cal- 
laghan is unfit to the exercise of the duties of his station ; he is 
unfit in that he has perverted the power entrusted to him, to 
the most unjust ends, in that he has used it to the commission 
of acts of the foulest and darkest iniquity. Sir Robert 0*Cal- 
}agh|ko fj^u^t be recalled, if the fiongrahle, the Sovereigns of 
]4eadenhall, refuse to recall him, the British government itself 
must exercise its right ot interference. Sir Robert O’Callagban 
must be recalled through one instrumentality or another. A 
di^raoe to the power which caifeed his nomination, he is 4 
ecourge to the whole Indian army convpg under his jurisdiction 
—and disgrace in the ope instance, scourge iu the other, he has 
at the same time preyed himself a traitor to every principle of^ 
laWr justice, and honor — wherefore, Sir Robert O'Callaghan 
must be /eoalled, and more than redcUied, must be brought 
liefore ibal tribunal which sliall award the desert of his innu- 
merable ioiriguings and conspiracies 

Sir Robert U’CaRaghan’s rule over the Madras section o£ the 
aniiy; n a connected series of the most diabolical acts of turpi- 
tude ; it does not consist of solitary instance, but is a 

tissue of multiplied aggravated offences ; it stands out in the 
most startling relief, it cin.admitof no extenuation ; there is no 
for it*— -no palliation. We have recorded the melancholy 
fhte of Lieut. Hiern ; . we have adduced the persecutions prac- 
tised against Captain Sprye ; in our last we touched, rather 
tbab dilated, upon the itasfing infamies cast upon Col. Smythe, 
anil we have, on this occasion, to bring ^forward the case of a 
Jiptive pfficer of years standing, and of acknowledged worth. 
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pn whom not only wove /otite imputniioiifl attewpled lo bO 
heaped I but who, after a? sentence of the most enqfiaUlie#lM»» 
quittal, was detained in prison, not for faffom, for days, for 
weeks — bul for mmth§ months in the face of the whole 

army of Madras, of the whole armies 6f the wotld*Ma IhO fane 
of all the principles of individual freedom and all 

the laws protective of individual right which obtain thtoughoiit 
the world ! This case We shall lay in the full relations of the 
court which sat upon it before the public. Is there justice in 
England that such a wrong — such iniquity shall be perpetrated, 
without the strong arm of her intervention and resistance f 
General Orders hy His Excellency the Cammmder^in^itf, 
Head Quartn^s, Choultry Plain, Aug^ 31, 1033.~^^ The Al- 
lowing extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an European 
*Ceneral Court-martial, holden at Secunderabad, being an ap- 
peal to an European Court under the Provisions of Regulation 
3, of 1829. On Monday, the 29th day of April, 1833, by order 
of Colonel Charles Albert Vigoreux, C. B. commanding tho 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, by virtue of a warrant of au- 
thority vested in him, by His Excellency, Lieutenant Qonoral 
tho Honorable Sir Robert WilHara O^Callaghan, K.C. B. Com- 
mander-in-chief are published to the army.*’ 

** Subadar Ahmed Khan, of the 6th regiment of Light 
valry, placed in arrest by order of the Commander-in-CbM# on 
the complaint of Major John Watkins of the same regiment/' 
Charge.—'* For coifduct to the prejudice of good older hud 
military discipline, in the following instances:— 

First Instance — " In having, at Dowenpilly, on the 
twenty-seventh s)f January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, said, in thb presence of the Native officers of the 4th 
regiment of Light Cavalry, who were assembled at his, Subedar 
Ahmed Khan’s, bouse, — ' If Major Watkins joina thsreg^fimki 
hTvjill find out what has been goif^ on, and we shall all be 
ruined ; We must effect his removal from the eommandi^ or 
words to that effect. 

Second Instance — " In having in camp, near Hyderabad, 
on the twcnty^secondof December«ooe ihousandeighthuodred 
and thirty-one, endeavoured to excite diseonfont and in su^r di- 
nation among the Native officers ef the 4th regiment or HigEf ^ 
Cavalry, by declaring that 1, Major Jobn^ Watkjns, intended to 
get seven of them pensioned on a quarter of their pay. 

Third Instance--^** In having at Mole Alii, on the second of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, endea- 
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iroiiE#d la exd(a4iiooiiteii Ofid iaanboidiimtKiD, in the A tioap 
of tha Mh fegiment of Light C^vnlry/by takiag out his wateh* 
and exdhindagto the said tfeop,~' Fon Aooe Aepf loo long 
ol oloanAlg ttio morning / and ^ tiro oro worked in thio loog 
noto, Aoi# oAoll too Ao worked when we make long marehee'emd 
hkoe our familiee to attend <o f or words to that eifecl. The 
aboto being fa breach of the Articles in War. (Signed) I. 
WATantOi 6th rogieoent Light JCavalry. By order 

(signed) E. R. Hitobxns, AcTtng Adjutant General of the 
itnag/* Secubderabkd, October 15, 18SS. 

The court haring most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the eridenee adduced in support of the prosecu-^ 
tion ; as well as what the prisoner.Subadar Ahmed Khan of the 
6th regiment of Light Cavalry, hath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof; is of opinion— 

Finding on ike Firei Jnetanoe of the Charge^** That the 
prisoner is tiot guilty of the First Instance of the Charge.'^? 

Finding on ike Second Inetance of the Charge — That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Second Instance of the Charge*'' 
Finding on the Third Inetanee of the Charge — ** That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Third Instance of the Charge*" 
(Signed) J. Gueen, Lieut^Col. 28thregi, Preenient, (Signed) 
T. B. Chalon; Deputy Judge Advocate General, (Signed) 
WxLLlAlt Craigxi, Lieut, 28th regt. Interpreter to the Court, 

** CcmriRMSD." (Signed) R. W. {>’Call.aghan, Lieut^Gen. 
and Commander-in-chief, Madras, Aifg. 31, LB33. 

^ The prisoner is to be released from* arrest, and directed ta 
return to bis doty with the Head Quarters of his regiment at 
Jaulnah*",. • 

And BOW, since the readeris acquainted with the technieali^ 
dee of Ihm proceeding, let him follow us a moment while wo 
examino into its spirit ; and, in the first place, who can 
this IFbfMne himself be,^that, on euch pretexts could betn-* 
stigated to bring such a man as the Subadar to trial ? Who can 
Watkine be, that he could lend brmself to such miserable VII- 
lanyui-^iidl a k>w, eoBtempfrble, debasing piece of intrigue ? Wo 
know iidt, we do not seek* to know— some fawning, crawling; 
svcophaiitie parasite, borrowing his notoriety from the audacious 
Include and iofemous edat of others doubtless he must be, but 
else we know nought of him, so tp his original nothingness at 
ence commend him. 

Not only were the grounds ofaecusationemost fiimsy and in- 
sigRifkant, but they were falee ; the court pronounced them so,, 
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j«t, it IB til tine 4^ tkoBe Cifli^ IniifBlCQB^Ig 
and f^e eharges, poblle attantlo!ii shoiild ^vtpti ItBelf. FUit> i| 
ought to bo observed, tbo charge ia dated on ihe IMC Qd, 188p« 
while tbe AtbI lustatioe of acoosatlon is’ laid on the 
1891*-^wenty^oiie months preirimi^tyl and the ieeoiKi and 
third instances of aeeusatioii in Det. 18Sl~eleveo months pnK 
vi&usly\ So that these Jlimsy and /obe accusations took even 
the period of years for thdr maturity ! But evideneing, as Ibis 
fact does, the spirit of the proceeding, there is yet a more 
poTtant observation to be made, which is the impri$^meni of 
this guittleas and wronged Subadar, for a term of six months 
before, and /our months auhaequent to his trial 1 Of this most 
monstrous portion of the proceeding, who, of course, was Ihe 
immediate author but Sir Robert O'Callaghan f— of course, whe 
but Sir Robert O'Callaghan f And Sir Robert O^Callaghan, in 
addition to his other abominable com missions, has dared Iocohh 
mil even this, to deprive an innocent man for ten months of bis 
liberty ! On this head rests indubitably the most obvious grounds 
of action ; and what are tbe Englishmen of ^the present day^ if 
they will tamely behold a member of their own body, a British 
subject, and what ought to be a big her claim on their sympathies 
—one of a conquered, fallen nation, basely victimized to the cruel 
tyranny and wanton insultsof a wretched hirelingof a company of 
a once joint stock association^f tea dealers, impudently raised to 
the natne of Sovereigns of India ! — what, we wish to know, are 
the men of England—do {bey sanction, by permitting such an 
act as this to pass with impunity ? For their own honour, their 
own reputation, let them inaiet on the secession fiom power of 
this— this Sir Robert O’Callaghan ! 

At the present moment, we can afford the subjent no ad« 
ditional space, but allegStion after allegation^ as we have al* 
read;^ adduced, still allegation upon allegation have wo to 
adduce, and we bring forward these allegations in no-lcnbo 
mistaken point of view, but openly, unequivocally, and broadly; 
we do not tnatnuofr but we state them, and we demand, wiU 
Sir Robert O'Callaghan or his friends-v-ean Sir Robert O'Onl- 
laghan or his friends, permit that such allegations shall bo 
brought, and no notice be taken of them, will they eamgUT 

such imputaltons boldly to be flung, and flung not repelled 

will they sit quiet under impeachments, damning if true, 
slanderous if untrue — will Sir Robert O^Callagban And his 
character aspersed, viti^ierated, destroyed, aud suffer that it shall 
be thus aspersed, thus vituperated, thus destroyed, without a 
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plea raised in its exculpation— a W 9 rd in its defence ! If Sir 
Robert do permit this/ will oQr chargees against him be thought 
to want confirmation ?— again, if Sir Robert do permit this, on 
this ground alone, is he a fit man for the high and honourable 
post of hdad of a branch of the Indian army 1 We deem not, and 
the whole world will deem not, and Sir Robert O’Callaghan may 
rest assured, that an era is overtaking him, when his very name 
will be as a jibe, in the month of degradation and obloquy. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The recent unfortunate conflagration of the chambers, offices, 
and papers of parliament, draws every mind strongly to con- 
sider the nature and extent of the loss. On the very eve of the 
fire, it was our painful duty to expose the diabolical threat bf 
one set of public officers, to set fire to the records at the India 
House, rather than allow the foreign agents of parliament to 
inspect them ; we had previously shewn that the order of parlia- 
ment, for a return of the territorial extent and population of 
India had been absolutely ** burked ” by the scandalous and 
slovenly return made by the officers of the India House, who 
appear to be quite unchecked by the directors and commis- 
sioners, who are paid by the nation to control and direct the 
business transacted at the India House. 

In the face of the yet smoking ruins at Westminster, it is 
truly gratifying to witness the streri^ious exertions of the offi- 
cers of parliament, for the preservation of the records committed 
to their care, and still more so, to contemplate their whole 
lives devoted to the service of tJieir country, by exhibiting the 
archives in the most inviting points of view, to the nation at 
large. We cannot let slip this occasion of giving vent to our 
personal feeling, for the fire calls on every man to declare the 
whole truth ; during £ve years, our duty has made us fainiliar 
with the officers of parliament, and also with those of the India 
House; without any exception, we have always met with in- 
telligence, frankness, a^d politeness from the officers of parlia- 
ment, and with ignorance, suspicion, and rudeness from the 
:;tors and other^ officers of the India House. 

When parliament called, for accounts of the population of the 
United Kingdom, they were not put ofl with a half-sheet care- 
lessly drawn up, nor vvere the parochial returns and registers 
thrown in heaps before them like pigs’ meat, but Mr. John 
Rickman has ino»t skilfully and carefully compiled all the 
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information procurable into three thick iblio Yolumea^ whicdi he 
has prefaced with no less* than 45 pag^es of valuable remarks, 
and illustrated with 4,200 notes. Xhe information which be 
has collected is so extremely interesting that we have drawn 
largely from it, and here we present it to our leadersi equally 
for its own sake and as an example of what we desire to know 
concerning the territory and population of the empire in India. 

The act which was carried into effect in the year 1001, for 
taking an account of the population of Great Britain, and of the 
increase or diminution thereof,— ^having now been repeated in 
the years 1811, 1821, and 1831, a comparison of the results of 
these national investigations seems to be required, not only as 
the population abstracts, now four in number, may hereafter be 
referred to in connection with each other, but, because large 
volumes, consisting chiefly of names and figures, cannot be 
readily and effectually consulted without such previous cxpia« 
nation, as may serve to shew the method and order pursued 
in digesting and'connecting the subject-matter of the enumera- 
tion abstract, and of the parish register abstract ; and in so 
doing, on the present occasion, many of the observations pre- 
fixed to the volume of 1821, will be repeated, with such ad- 
ditions as have become necessary from another repetition of the 
population act, which not only affords a further comparison of 
results, but has produced an additional mass of information# 
by entering into details never before subjected to national 
enquiry, , 

In the year of our Lord, 800, King Egbert assumed sovereign 
authority, and then the name of England was established. The 
Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, formed 
part of the Heptarchy., *The kingdom of Wessex, contained 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, before the 
accession of Alfred in 871 ; about this time, mention is made of 
DevqBi and Cornwall ; and soon after, of Gloucestershire ; most 
of the other counties are named in history previously to the 
Norman conquest. In 1086, the Conqueror completed his 
Domesday Book, which shows the limits of each county. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon attempted to- transfer to Berks 
that part of the parish of Wokingham, which is part of Wilt*-^ 
shire, although surrounded by Berks; but the bill 
jected ; and in 1825, a similar attemf>t failed in like manner » 
in fact, the limits of counties have betii maintained with so 
much jealousy, that from the conquei>t until the present day, 
they have certainly remained unaltered. This permanence of 
accustomed limits is very desirable. 
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TiMliirtk«iJi¥i«ioa of HMfOiithcm pirts 'of Eogland inilo 
Httadfodb ii alffo uoqueitioiiably.of Buon origiiiy and probably 
Ml uaitatioa of mmilar diatrioU whieh existed in the parent 
OMntry of tbo Saxons; but, in sthat BHomer the name was here 
applied is not eertain, la Saxon aameration an hundred meaiiB 
120 ; themforet at least 120 freemen, householders, answer- 
able for encb other, may be suf^sed onginally to have been 
found in each linndfed ; for that the hundreds were originally 
lagulated by the free population, is evident from the great 
number of hundreds in the counties first peopled by the Saxons; 
thus, when Domesday Book was compiled, Kent and Sussex, 
each, contained more than 00 hundreds, as they do at present ; 
and in Wessex, the osnnties are sub-divided into almost as many 
hundreds, whilst their regularity of size and the s^ttered confu- 
sion of the component parts of several of these ancient hundreds, 
•aast have been the result of usurpation or of improvident 
giants, very inconsistent with the good purpose for which 
hsiDdfeds were established. On the other hand, the East 
Anglian counties of Norfolk and Suffolk maintained a re- 
gularity of division still applicable, in many instances, to the 
adsaioistration {of* justice. In the Midland counties, the hun- 
dreds increase in size, but aw not deficient in regularity. Lan- 
cashire is divided into but six huodredt, and Cheshire into but 
eeven. Upon the whole, this cob-division of the counties into 
hundreds is so irregular, that, whilst some of the southern 
hundreds do not exceed two square miles in area, and one 
thousand persons in popnlatlen, the hundreds of Lancashire a ve- 
cage 300 square miles in area, and the hundred of Salford has ^ 
population of 420,000 persons^ This striking irregularity was 
isU as an iaooavenience. In 1-&31, Henry the Eighth assented 
to au act to remedy the irregular size of the hundreds, by or- 
daining divisions, limits, or circuits, in most of the counties, 
fermed by a junction of simII hundreds, or a partition of«^large 
Imndreds, as cociveoiedw required in each particular case. To 
alter the names or limits of the ancient hundreds is quite unne- 
cessary, as temporary divisioas for present convenience can 
always be formed around each place where petty sessions, &c.. 
oA held; and, in like manner, for the business of the Lieutenancy 
^Ihilabh county, sub-dlvisions are formed from the ancient htin- 
dieds, subject to such altera^ns as drcumstances may require. 
The lathes of Kent are Saxon divisions, which seem to have 
iMsen civil jurisdictions, perhaps connected with the Cinque 
ports, and for the defence of the coast against invasion. The 
Rapes of Sussex were military governments, in which the Con- 



queror jtftttoned bU priucipBl tapiaioi/ in ardar :to 
ready patsai^ to and fff>ni the ooaat^ and his eommiteiaaliw 
v^ith Normandy. The four northern counties were so liahla^ftP 
1 >redatory ineursioni from Scotland, that the frequent octoeiain 
for militairy arrays predominated orer the peacefni purpose of 
civil jurisdiction, and caused those counties to be sub^ieidad 
into Wapentakes and Wards^ words evidently of warU!!^ 
origin* 

The parochial division of England may be deemed Eceloaiim** 
tical ; during the ninth and tenth centuries, it became settled 
that tithe was generally due to the Chureh ; then, of oourae, 
every Lord of an independent manor, appointed a clergyman 
of his own; for, in default of his doing so, the tithes of hiamsnor 
would have become due to the nearest mother church ; het^, 
in the modern sense of the word parish, each country parish 
seems originally to have been of the same extent and lintiU-as 
the several manors then were. In the reign of Edward 
First, from 1288 until 1202, the Taxatio Eoclesiastica was opm^ 
piled ; from it, the parochial division of the country appeacf) 
then to have been nearly the same as it now is ; in the towns, 
indeed, there is considerable variation, personal tithes having 
been much more productive before tbe reformation of roiigian 
than afterwards, and, consequently, a greater n umber, of 
gymen were maintained in populous places; formerly, 
number of parishes in towns was suffered to increase in proper- 
tion to the population. J^ersonal tithes and dues must always 
have been in a great degree voluntary, and the profits aceruinig 
from a parish were not confined to any one religious eoin^ 
munity, house, or person ; under such circumstances, it is, npt 
likely that town-parishmi were strictly limited, either in number 
or extent; but tithe conflicting rights of the owners, and^lho 
perambulations ordained by the cauon-law, mujst have esjla-' 
blisjied the boundaries of the country«parishes much earlier. Jb» 
later times, tbe boundaries of every piirisb has bepo g^adq^lly 
settled with precision, and indeed, rendered immutable by apy 
authority, short of a special legislative enactment. Tbi# 
actness has been produced by the lawe for the, maintenance find 
relief of the poor, whose daims in a parish being regiilafoif by 
their legal settlement in it, and the assessment whiellf Bfiy ^ 
place in consequence, being levied according to tbe preppy^ pf 
the other inhabitants, a double motive for ascerjlmoiug fi^e 
boundary of a parish continually subsists; end, ever rinpa 
poor laws became burthensome, the boundary of a. parish has 

3 L 
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frequently been a subject of litigation^ In the northern counties 
80 or 40 square miles is no unusual arcifof a parish; and generally 
■peaking, in the north, parishes average 7 or 8 times the area of 
those in the southern counties. In the 43rd of Elizabeth a law 
was p^ed for the rdlief of the poor. The due administration 
of the poor laws must always be founded upon a personal 
knowledge of the situation and character of every one applying 
for relief, and, therefore, it is a subject to which no general rule 
can be applied with propriety ; hence, as soon as the operation 
of the poor laws began to become burthensome, it was appa- 
rent that in the northern counties the parishes were much too 
large for a due administration of the poor laws : soon after the 
restoration, a law was passed permitting townships and villages, 
although not entire parishes, severally and distinct, to maintain 
their own poor ; under this law, in the north, the townships 
have become as distinctly limited in practice as if they were 
separate parishes. It is not easy to determine what strictly 
constitutes a parish. It has been asserted, that, a parochial 
chapel is that which had the privileges of administering the 
sacraments, (especially that of baptism) and the office of burial: 

for the liberties of baptism and sepulture are the true distinct 
parochial rights; and if any new oratory had acquired and en- 
joyed this immunity, then it differed not from a parish church ; 
and until the year 1300, in all trials of the rights of particular 
churches, if it could be proved tbut an}' chapels had a custom 
for free baptism and burial, such a place was adjudged to be a 
parochial church but, however true this may have been, 
until the date of the Taxatio Ecclesiastica. yet, in the presei^^ 
sense of the word parish, it is evidently fallacious, inasmuch as 
almost every chapel of ease would thefeby constitute a separate 
parish. Chapels depend upon their mother churches in various 
degrees ; where the curate is appointed and removable by the 
incumbent of the mother church, and more certainly sFherc 
church-rates still continue to be paid towards the repair of 
such church, the chapelry is noUparochial. On the other hand, 
in a perpetual curacy although the curate may be appointed by 
the incumbent of the fhother church, yet he has a permanent 
^tenu re, and, therefore, the curacy may bo considered as a 
piSHiib. The act of 1818, for building additional churches in 
papulous parishes, has created another class of doubtful parishes ; 
by which, ecclesiastically speaking, the total number of parishes 
lias been materially increased. For my general purpose, the 
amber of parishes and parochial chapelries may hafely be 
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taken at lOJOO in En^Und and Walei> and 848 pariiliet ia 
Scotland ; 11,648 in all« 

Besides parishes and their tiihings, or townshipSi there ate 
many extra-parochial places ; they are found usually to haire 
been the site of palaces, abbeys, castles, &c., the owneti of 
ivhich were unwilling to permit any interference with their an* 
thority, within their own property; and in rude times, the 
existence of such exemptions, obtained from the crown by 
favour or purchase, is not surprising. At present, the case ia 
widely different, and there seems to be no good reason, for pbN 
mitting extra-parochial places still to avoid sharing the burthens 
borne by the rest of the community ; in the language of the 
ancient laws*of England, such places were not '^geldable nor 
shi reground non su6 dietrictione curim Viceeomitte ; hence, 
they were neither taxable, nor within the ordinary pale of civil 
jurisdiction; still, the inhabitants are virtually exempt from 
many civil duties and oflices, in which other persons serve for 
the benefit of the community at largo. In these places there ii 
no overseer, therefore no poor’s-ratc; no constable, therefore no 
ballot for the militia ; no surveyor, therefore no highway-mte ; 
besides all this, the inhabitants have a chance of escaping from 
direct taxation of every kind. The number of such places is 
not inconsiderable, though dlllicult to be discovered ; above 
200 afe known ; the subject is the more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch, as the acquisition of new lands, whether by the re- 
claiming of forests, by the drainage of fens, or by embankment 
from the sea, furnishes frequent occasion for endeavouring even 
now, to establish extra-parochial immunities. The subject of 
complaint being an uigreasooable exemption from the laws, the 
remedy might be applied to that defect only. 

Liberties are districts of larger extent, which interrupt the 
geporal course of law, as affecting hundreds; this irregularity 
prevails chiefly in Dorsetshire, whe^e some of the grants are 
dated even as late as in the reign of Elizabeth. The proper 
remedy for these improvident grants, is to abolish them when- 
ever they elude or obstruct the course of the law and of justice. 
England and Wales are divided two Archbishopricks^ 
and 24 Hishopricks ; which contaiii 10,533 bene(^jg|.^ ,and 
ll,B25 churches and chapels. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the area of each parish in 
England, those county maps which profess to mark the limits of 
each parish, were itedulously corrected, wherefer error or de- 
fect was discoverable ; not less than 3000 letters of local 
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ofi^uiry (enclosing explanatory traqitigs) having been dis* 
patched for that purpose. After correction, thus obtained, the 
ardai of each parish was computed by means of glass plaies 
niarked in scj^oares of 40 aci^s ; and although reliance for any 
accurate purpose would be misplaced, on the result thus ob- 
tained, it may be deemed usually correct within one-tenth part, 
seldbm erroneous beyond one-flftb part : the result which has 
been cannot be deemed useless, if it shall only serve to recom- 
mend more exact enquiry, in proportion as topographical know- 
ledge shall be applied to rural statistics, especially as to 
the agricultural, pastoral, woodland, or other descriptions of 
territory. 

Jn England and Wales petty sessions or divisional meetings 
are annually hold at 609 places,and the numberof acting county 
magistrates is 5321 ; but no doubt, many of these act under* 
more than one commission of the peace, which must make the 
number of magistrates much less. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN W. ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every oIBcer is public property. No officer 
more merits a publication of his services than Sir J. Adams. It 
is due to him as well as to the army at large, and even to the 
state, to publish the acts of one who Jias so repeatedly received 
the thanks of government— those of parliament, and been no- 
ticed even by his Sovereiga. The mollified orders regarding 
the honours of the Bath, precluding any officer under the rank 
of a Major General being made a Knight Commander, Sir John 
bad nearly retired from public life, befor^e he had obtained that 
distinction; though his services in 1817/when a Lieut.-Col, 
entitled him to such an honourable reward. 

Major General Sir J. W. Adams entered the service in the 
year 1780. In 1794, he ^vas present at the battle with the 
Rohillahs, fought by Sir Robert Abercrombie, and held the 
rank of Lieutenant. Brevet-Captain 1796. In 1797 he went 
to Hyderabad with the oldJOtb regiment as Captain. In 1799 
was present at the battle of Mallievellie, fought by General 
^(1ate«J^'*d) Harris, with Tippoo Sultan. In tho same year 
was present at the night attack of the Tope, at Seringapatam. 
under Colonel Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington.) On the 
4th May 1709, he commanded a Grenadier Company at the 
storm and capture of Seringa patam. In ahe same year he ac- 
companied a detachment of Bengal and Madras troops under 
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Colonel Stevenson, of Uie Madras army, against Doondlah- 
whah ; and viras present at the taking of several forts during 
the operations which 6Bsoed» In 1800, he returned ftom the 
coast to Cawnpoor, where he commanded the 1st battalion 
loth Native Infantry, (promoted to Major 21st September, 
1804.) In 1809, be commanded his regiment in the Force 
under Major-Genl. St. Leger, which marched to the banks of 
the Sntiege, to dispossess Runjeet Singh of his conquests on the 
left, and confine him within his present limits on the right 
bank. Those on the left bank were restored to the chiefs to 
whom they belonged ; and are now styled '' the protected Sikh 
States. In 1809-10, Lieut.-Colonel Adams commanded a de- 
tachment of 8 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, &c., for the 
invasion of the Bhuttee country ; and effectually succeeded in 
the object of his service. In 1813, the Lieut.-Colonel was se- 
lected by General Sir G. Nugent, Commander-in-Chief, to 
succeed Colonel (the late Sir G.^Martindell,) in the command 
of the Field-Force in Rewah. Opened the campaign by the 
siege and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Entarrie, and 
received the thanks of the Governor General. The cap- 
ture of this Fort was followed by the fall of several others in 
that country. He was associated with the late Mr. Wancape in 
arranging the treaty with the Rewah state. Selected in 1814, 
by the Marquis of Hastings to accompany his Lordship on his 
tour through the Upper Provinces ; and received his Lordship's 
unqualified thanks. In 1815, the Lieut.-Colonel was made a 
companion of the Bath. In the same year, selected by his 
Lordship to succeed Colonel (now Major-General Sir Jasper) 
Nichols, in the command^ of a large force in the province of Ku- 
maoon, during the Nipaul war. In 1816, was selected by his 
Lordship to command the Nagpoor subsidiary Force. In 1817, 
he appointed to the command of the 6th division of the 
army of the Dekhan, in the Mahrattah w^r of 1817-18, by the 
Marquis of Hastings, wlfo desired Lieut.-General Sir T. Hislop 
to keep the Lieut.-Colonel in command ; though there were 
senior officers not holding such commands. The object of the 
war was to anticipate the Pindarees said to have amounted tb 
40,000 men. The Mahrattah war rose out of the circumstan^ 
of the connection of Scindiab, Holkar, &c.. with, and support 
given by them to, those freebooters. 'I'lie Lieut.-Colonel 
struck the first decisive blow. By well planned and executed 
movements, he fell in '^ith 2 out of the 4tb Durrahs, com- 
manded by Wussul Mahommed, and Namdar Khan (in the 
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absence of Kurreem Khan) killed 1»000, and dispersed the re- 
mainder. Namdar Khan surrendered himself, and Lord Has* 
tings, well knowing the Coloners knowledge of native 
customs, feelings, and prejudices, assigned to him the difficult 
and delicate task of reducing, and afterwards of reconciling a 
large body of freebooters to a state of social order, by settling 
their chiefs and followers as peaceful inhabitants in the very 
country in which they had lived as a lawless banditti. 

In 1818, the Lieut.-Colonel being on his march to Nagpore 
to rescue the ex-Rajah, Appa Sahib, the ex-Peshwah being in 
fbll march on that place, pursued the latter with a part of his 
division ; made a gallant charge at the head of a small part of 
it; which ended in the dispersion of the whole foA^e commanded 
by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sonee. on the 17th April. 

1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the Peshwafa was com- 
pelled to enter into terms with Brigadier-General (late Sir J.) 
Malcolm. In 1818 the Lieutenant besieged the strong fortified 
city of Chandah, and took it by storm on the 20th May, 1B18, 
after mne days operations. Lord Hastings in a private 
letter observed. ''That your campaign has closed so bril- 
liantly by the capture of Chandah is a matter of true gratification 
to me. You had merited every triumph by the activity and 
judgmentof your exertions throughout the campaign, and this 
last event occurred fitly to cltiim the tribute of applause 
for you.^* The G, O. of Governme^jt 18th June, 1818, stated 
that " the skill with which Lieutenant Colonel Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy ordnance suffice for the 
capture of a strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly 
crowns the conduct that had distinguished him during ante- 
cedent operations.'’ In 1819 he planned and successfully 
executed the (inyasion of the extensive range of the Ma- 
hadco hills in 8 columns. The Lieutenant-Colonel commanded 
the right column, succeeded in driving the enemy from their 
etrong-holds ; freeing the country frofii the terror of their in- 
roads ; and in completely settling the grand territory, Aug. l9, 

1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank of Colonel in the army, 
i^ebrnary 20, 1821. became a RcgtL-Colonel. In 1824, CoL 
TRftms, received a Brigadier Gei^eral’s commission, and was 
ordered down to Dacca during the Burmese war ; subsequent 
events rendered his se rvices unnecessary. In l825 the Briga- 
dier General was compelled, by sickness, to proceed to Almorah 
for the benefit of his health. At the Ind of 1825, it being de- 
termined to lay siege to the Fort of Bhurlpoor, the Brigadier 
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Oeneral was offered the^ command of a brigade in tbe army 
destined to attack that place. Though on medical certificate 
he immediately accepted the offer, joined the army, and waa 
appointed to the command of the 3d brigade. On the 18th of 
January, 1826, at the storm of Dhurtpoor, he was appointed to 
the honorable and important command of the reserve ; with 
which he entered the fort and took possession of the citadel. 
Lord Combermere, in a G. O. 81 st Jannary, 1826, thus expresses 
himself — The Commander-in-Chief embraces the present op- 
portunity of acknowledging his high sense of the zeal and 
public spirit evinced by the Brigadier General in joining thearmy 
assembling for service against Bhurtpoor, although at the time 
on sick certificate, and for the valuable services rendered by him 
in the command of a brigade during the whole of tbe operations..^’ 
There is one circumstance in the character of Sir John Adams 
which 1 cannot withhold, 1 mean the veneration with which lie 
is held by the Native soldiery. When about to lead the reserve 
into the fort, ho was immediately recognised by the old soldiers 
and greeted by all, with the flattering appellation of ** Baba 
Adams,” with the respect and reverence due to a father. And 
here we may learn a lesson. I’be officer who is attentive to 
the wants of the native soldier will meet with the sure return 
of gratitude from hinrv; the Native eoldieh is susceptible of that 
feeling, if no other class of native be. That the native soldier 
of the present day is not eqfial to the sepoy of former times, I 
grant ; but that is the favlt of a bad system of enlisitmcnt ; we 
are less attentive to his wants, and he feels the neglect, wero 
he to receive an additional rupee for 10 years service — 1 J riipe a 
for 16 years, &c. we should stimulate the good men to enlist. 
I hope the new Chartor\vill sweep away the cobwebs of Iho 
old system. 1 despair not to see a regeneration of the Bengal 
Army. On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurtpore, 
be WiLS appointed, w^th the rank of Brigadier General to the 
command of the Agra and Muttra frontier ; and was appointed 
to the command of the Sirhind division, the most important 
post in the army, on the 3d May, 1820, On the 2‘2d July 1830, 
he was promoted by the general bre^t to the rank of Major 
General, and subsequently made a Knight Commander of *iiio 
Bath. The decoration he never wore : because he ‘'re- 
ceived it. The General completed his 70th year on the 17tli 
February 1834. The benevolence of his private character is 
well known to a great many, i trust that, after a service of .03 
years, with a high military reputation, with good service ren- 
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dered tothe iftnte^ ^d roimng froiB .p 4 bIic life with high 
credit^ he way for many yean in private life enjoy the ofttcm 
eum carrying with him^ as he does, the esteem and 

regard of all who know him, and the respect of all who are 
not personally acquainted with him. And 1 hope in bis 
latter days he may be as happy as he has been during so long 
a period of service ; during which he never had leave of ab- 
sence, on his private affairs till the present time. This is the 
only tribute a private individual can pay him/' but, it it hoped, 
that the editors of all the papers will publish this statement, 
that it may become generally known. Sir John is the last 
Major General ever likely, perhaps, to be employed on the 
Staff of this Army ; and since by the death of Sir D. Och- 
terlony we have lost a Grand Cross ; who than^Sir John more 
worthy to take the vacant ribbon ? W. H. , 

Ddhi Qaxette. 

SERENADE FOR THE EAST. 

Beauty, wake ! the breeze is sighing 
O'er the weeping flowers to thee ; 

The moon is up — the moments flying — 

Oh, listen to my minstrelsy ! 

Peri, wake ! the stars of heaven 

Are scattered o'er yon rich dark blue. 

The fleecy clouds pass qpickly riven. 

Like thoughts of passion's brightest hue. 

Loved one, wake ! my bark's sail trembles 
Soon as this fevered night is o’er— 

Tell me that thine heart resembles 
All thy glance has told before ! 

Come, the perfumed gales are sweeping 
Music from thy golden harp. 

Wake, Houri^, wake! the day is sleeping. 

Haste, and calm my thrilling heart. 

Beauty, wake ! this cruel silence 
May not loifg be thus endured. 

Oh ! this soul-bound, fond reliance— 

Perish — hopes thou once allured! 

Then, Peri ! sleep ! To yon lone isle 
Where summer flowers never bloom 
1 hasten — there in sorrow's wjle. 

To hush my thought in darkening gloom 
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INSOLVENT COURT. ’ 
May ink, 16S4. 

lief ore Sir' J. Peter Grant* — tn 
the matter of Colvin ^ Co.— Mr. Tur- 
ton said that a petition had been 61ed 
in this case, the object of which he 
could not conceive, and the reasoning of 
which he could not understand. It Tiad 
been filed by a party as the agent for 
another, one Captain William Gre- 
gory, and it was supported by an af* 
fldavit from the agent stating that he 
believed it to be true. No party ap- 
peared to support it, and he should as 
a preliminary eek for costs. He ap- 
prehended the proceeding was wholly 
Jrregular, for if any opposition wore 
intended against the discharge of these 
gentlemen, it should have been made 
at u proper lime. This was no oppo- 
sition to the discharge of the parties, 
but a petition filed against them, which 
would place them in a most disadvan- 
tageous situation, for it would be put 
on the record of the court, and might 
affect their charactci's, without their 
having an opportunity to meet it. Sit 
J. (Jrant . — How does it come before 
me? Mr. Turton.— It is filed, Sir 
J, (irant. —I don't know any thing 
about it. 1 don’t lliink you need 
trouble yourself about it if u^ody 
comes forward to support it. Is there 
any one here to support it ? Mr. Pres- 
ffravr.^l am. I am his constituted 
attorney. Sir J. (Irant . — Are you an 
aifoi'iiey of this court ? Mr. Presgravc. 
— No. Hir J. Grant observed that if 
IMr. Presgrave had taken thp trouble to 
look into the act, which every body 
ought to do before undertaking to trans- 
act business in that court, he w'ould 
have found that creditors could only be 
heai1l*persona!ly, or by counsel, and 
referred him to the S4<th section. He 
was obliged therefore to decline hear- 
ing him,: s he did not come within tiie 
words of tlioact. Besides this the officer 
had very properly called his attention 
to another clause, which directed that 
no person shall be permitted to oppose 
unless he gives three days’ notice upon 
affidavit. Under those circumstances 
lie could not lawfully be heard, and the 
petitifin could not tln reforo be noticed. 
Mr. Turton applied for his costs, but 
Sir J. Grant said, tliat h^ objection 
to decree costs were that by so doing 
ho should be giving a sanction to the 
riofion that this was a petition htfote 
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the court, to which he could notagreet 
but if he were asked to order that It be 
taken off the rolls of the oonrt, he hid 
no objection to comply* Mr. Turton 
made the request, and the order wai 
given. ■ 

The further consideration of the ad* 
plication for the release of the insol* 
vents from all future Uabllityi under 
the 63rd section of the act, postponed 
from the 3i‘d instant was then resumed 
Mr. Turton argued strongly and at 
very great length, in favor of the np- 
plication; but it is sufficient to give 
the learned Judge’s decision, together 
with his reasons for coming to that de- 
cision, which, as it is one of very great 
Importance, and Ilkelv to be nought 
before anotlicr tribunal, we shall endea- 
vour to do in full. Hir J. Grant asked 
Mr. Turton if he bad seen the minutea 
of the decree which he had Intended to 
make after the former argument, and 
the engrossing of which ho had directed 
to be suspended in consequence of an 
applicaiion by the parties to have the 
case re-arg'ucd. Mr, Turton said he had. 
Sir J . G rant said, if there were anything 
in the wording of the minutes upon 
u hich counsel could offer any sugges- 
tion that might make It more fully 
answer the object he had in view he 
should be happy to receive it, “ The 
question,” he proceeded, “ arose upon 
the application of the insolvents for 
their final discharge from all liability 
whatsoever for or in respect of the 
debts cstablishad in this Court*’ the 
clause in the Insolvent Act, under 
which the application was made, is in 
the following words. Sir J. Grant 
here rend the section on which the 
application was founded, and then 
pM ceeded as follows ; — My intention 
in drawing up the minute, was, that it 
bliouM appear that all the requisites of 
the act had been complied with except 
so fur as the exercise of the power 
given tho court was limited at this pre- 
cise lime by Oie construction pul upon 
the subsequent words of the clausofu^ 
and to express the nature of llwi limi- 
tation in order that so far as coin-erned 
matters of fact, they miglff 'a{ipear tc» 
have been determined by this court to 
have been satisfactorily established, so 
as to give all the jurisdiction and power 
which the legal construction of the 
act WHrranted, leaving the question of 
law upon which my decision vias found- 
ed to stand clear by iuelf for further 
examination in the (’ourt of Appeal, if 
No. 4J), December. 3 M 
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desired* A great part of the argument 
of the learned counsel with r^reo^ 
to the inconrenience arising from the 
construction, not only of thU but of 
other parts of the act also might be ad- 
dressed uritJt more adrantage to the 
legislature in order to point out to 
them how ifar they may hate fallen 
short of what waS required for this 
countiy — the peculiar circumstances of 
which they seem not to hate been 
aware of; this is apparent by their 
having introduced, not the provisions 
of the bankrupt law, but the principles 
of the insolvent act of England, with 
some attempts by the insertion of a few 
additional provisions to extend tho be- 
nefits conferred by the insolvent act, so 
that they might embrace some cases of 
mercantile bankruptcy. That the legisla- 
ture contemplated the enormous failures 
that have occurred here, — to which not 
only London, but London and Amster- 
dam united afford nothing in their histo- 
ry at all similar — the amount of the 
transactions of the houses of agency — 
the prodigious extent of credit afford- 
ed, — the frequent making of large loans 
to persons who had no means of [re- 
paying them but by small annual in- 
sialments taken from certain fixed al- 
lowances, dependent upon their lives, 
— I cannot conceive ; and that these 
circumstances, peculiar to the country, 
rendered it neceisary to give tho pri- 
vate merchants and bankers of India 
the full benefit of the English code of 
laws in bnnkruplcy, I am certain lliey 
were entirely unaware ; and it is not 
unnatural that they should have been 
so. Now, it is for me to consider, not 
what might have been the best suited 
to the circumstances of this country, 
but what the intention of the Icgisln* 
ture was in the forming of this act, if 1 
can find it out, because, without all 
doubt, in all acts of parliament, what is 
to be done is to discover tho intention 
of the legislature ; for an act of parlia- 
ment is to be interpreted like a^wiil, 
according to the idtention of the ptn- 
sons who framed it ; and that is to be 
gathered, first, from the words used in 
jdie passage in question, and then, from 
»king ipto view the preamble, ana the 
whole purport and object of the act, so 
as if posail^'^ to render it efficient for he 
purposes for which it was passed.' There 
are differences in the mode of constru- 
ing an act of parliament which it is 
necessary to consider in reference to 
those purposes ; some are to be con- 
strued very strictly as being penal laws, 
others with a larger interpretation of 


the words, as being remedial laws ; 
but you giui never by interpretation 
frame a new act : you can only inter- 
pret the words used sq us to carry into 
effect the object of the legislature, so 
far as the words used may reasonably 
bear such meaning as may be sufficient 
for that purpose^ Now, here it is 
agreed tlmt every thing depends on the 
construction of these words, ** Further 
proceedings in the matter of the pe- 
tition before the court.*’ If this means 
the matter of the petition of the insol- 
vent for the benefit of the act, or the 
matter ofthe petition of his creditors 
for an adjudication of insolvency*^ 
then it means the matters which are 
brought under consideration of the 
court by that petition, u’hich is the 
foundation of the jurmdiction of the 
insolvent court in the affairs of that in- 
solvent ; and then all proceedings in 
this court in the matters of that insol- 
vency are at an end. Then, if this be 
the meaning, the passing of the order 
applied for will have the effect, and the 
legislatuie must Imvc intended it to 
have llie effect, of ^stoppi^g all fiiilhcr 
proceedings in this com I in the matter 
of this insolvency, oml the oider of the 
court is not merely an older that the 
insolvents shall he for ever discharged 
from all liability, i.ut also an order 
that no further pi oceedings relnlivc to 
the insolvency shall he had in this 
court. Upon this conslruclii ii, there- 
fore,# if this le the meaning of the 
W'oids “ Pi oceedirgki in the mailer of 
the pelitFon l.efoie the com I” — it must 
either beheld that the c( ml has, Iwill 
lu.l say a discretion conliilcd to it, hut 
a duly imposid upon it of detenuiMing* 
as well whellier the mat lei s of the in- 
solvency ,me ill such a stale as tliat all 
proceeding!? in these matters imiy bo 
terminated— as whether the conditions 
of dischaige l>e fulfilled, or it must bo 
held that it was the iiitentiun of tlie 
legislature tliat tlie wliole of th6.^p.'o- 
ceedings should cease upon these con- 
ditions being fulfilled, without refer- 
ence to the stale ©f niaHms in depend- 
ence and prog I ess hefoie tlie eouit, or 
it must be held tliat these words may 
be left out by construction, and taken 
pro nonxeriptis, Jt llien conics to^tliis, 
if the words necessarily bear the inter- 
pretation 1 have suggested, that the 
matters ofthe petition befoie the cot rl” 
means “ the inatteis in tho insolvency*^ 
— “ all the matters that are brouglit 
under the cognizance of the court,’’ 
then one of tJ^ o things must follow, if ef- 
fect is given to these words-^eithet that 
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the court must exercise itsjtid^cnt in 
deCormlnin^ ifrhether the masters of the 
Insblvent estate are in such a condition 
as to admit of the passing of an order 
that will stop all nittber proceedings, 
—or that the legitlatore being aware of 
1 he consequences of such an order, ne« 
verlheless imposed upon the court the 
necessity of issuing the order attended 
with such consequences. Now the 
consequences would be very large. The 
assignees are vested with all the |nro- 
perty, and may hot hare accounted for 
any part of it. In the present case they 
have not. They are trustees, and no 
proceedings can be had against them, 
except in a court of Equity, where 
every creditor must bo a parly. Mr. 
Turton — It w#uld not bo necessary, 
Sir, for every creditor to be made a 
^ party to a Bill in Equity. Sir J. Grant 
* —1 am not prepared to say, that in a 
case of this nature — where creditors 
have separate interests, and where the 
decision upon their rights is transferred 
to a Court (of Equity from a court 
where they have all appeared separate- 
ly, each for his own interest, it luay iwt 
be necessary for eveiy creditor to !m*, 
or to become a party to the suit. It 
will bo time enough to decide to what 
extent this must go when the case shall 
arise. Neither can tlic assignees ob- 
tain directions, nor compel their dis- 
charge, but by means of a suit in 
Equity, nor can the dilTerciit cltiins of 
ciedilors nor any other mntteis be 
settled otherwise. 'I'his.* iheiefoie, 
would be a contrivance for doing away 
with the whole benefit of the Insolvent 
Act — for throwing the insolvent 1oo.s(j 
and Iiis ciedilors into a Cliancery suit; 
this is so serious a result^lhut it cannot 
be supposed to have lieen the Intention 
of parliament, and it is not toomucli for 
me to say that I feel bound to take es- 
pecitil caie not to lake a step that may 
ir^Jlve these consequences without 
being well assured of the grounds on 
whieti T proceed — that before I decree 
that 1 am bound to order the discharge 
of theiu insolvents and all others from 
liability in terms of the act on the bare 
fulfilment of one or other of the condi- 
tions therein mentioned without further 
enquiry whellier the proceedings in liic 
matter of such Insolvency can be put 
im end to with safety to the interests o! 
the creditors and of the estate — I shoul 1 
be thoroughly satisfied that the word , 
mutter of the petitimi before th<- 
eoiin” have siune and what other than 
their natural and obvious meaning — that 
tiiey relate to some olher matter than 


the matter of the main petition 
the court— the only matterwhioh oauuot 
be before the court otherwise than by 
petition — or on the other hand I ought 
to be well satisfied that 1 have autho* 
rity by construction to reject these 
words. If I am satisfied upon whit 1 
have heard that these words may be 
safely rejected by cenitraotion««^4>r 
that they apply to some other matter, 
and not to the main petition, 1 am at 
liberty to consider whether 1 am not 
bound upon compliancu with the con- 
ditions stated in the act to pronounce 
this order setting the insolvents free 
from all liability. The first question 
therefore as I have said entirely de- 
pends on the construction of these 
words, the matter of the petiUon be- 
fore the court.*' To ascertain this, it 
is first to be inquired vvhatis their na- 
tural and more obvious meaning, Now 
it is quite clear, acct^rding to this they 
must bo taken to refer to the petition 
which is the foundation of the proceed- 
ings — and which is the only netilion 
which must ueccssaiiJy and at all times 
bo the pelitioii bclore the court.** 
But a doubt is suggcsted -niul il is 
said that they rclei* to the petilioii 
praying for the discharge. It is to 
he scon therefore what is the next im- 
mediate nntcctHleiit — supposing the 
words were such petit ion, or the suid pe- 
tition— and here it immediately strikes 
the ob.scrvation tliut tlio word in this 
part of the clause is j'HUion not ap- 
plicalion — which is the word in the first 
part. ‘‘ Whenever it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of nny court foi re- 
lief of insolvent debtors upon the op- 
pUvalion of nny insolvent’* &c. Now 
this applivatiun need not nccesiuirily 
be by petition. It umy be by petiUon 
or without petition, l>y motion. If 
this were Iho matter to which rofer- 
ciice was made in the suhsoquenl part 
of the clause tho words w'ould luivo 
l>cdh“iii the matter of such apnlica- 
lion.** It seems to mo imposslulo to 
limit the largo words, “ no further 
proceedings shall be hud in the matter 
of^tbe petition Imfore tho court,** Ijy 
holding them to refer uicroli^to anlii- 
cidental proceeding, which is denomi- 
nated, not a petition, hue an applica- 
tion— which it Is iir)t said shall Imniade 
by petition. Bui it is of more import- 
ance to examine what is the sense iu 
which this word pctUioUt when stand* 
i ng alone, or tbe words, petition be- 
fore the Court, arc used where they 
occur in other preceding parts of this 
act. Now I find that the words. 
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** niatter of petUion liefore the court,** 
occur In sereinl different places, in 
section 20-34>-52-60, and In all these 
they can only mean such matter as 
arise out of the initiatory petition. 
The words, matter of the petition of 
such insolTenV* occur in sections 33 
to 88 with the same meaning.** The 
Words. “petition,**— matter of pe- 
tition*’ — “ proceedings in the petition*’ 
refer all through the act to the peti- 
tion which is the foundation of the 
proceedings, and never to any thing 
else. A more particular description 
of this petition, stating the purport 
of it, occurs only three times. Section 
11 — 89 — and 45 — and with these ex- 
ceptions the word the petition — or the 
petitions of the insolvent, or the pe- 
tition before the court are used with- 
out more, and enn refer to nothing but 
the original petition On which tlie pro- 
ceedings are founded. lissily in tho 
latter part of the very clause in ques- 
tion— Sec. 03 — the very words “ the 
mid petition^'** that is the petition 
mentioned in that part of the section 
now under consideration as ‘‘ the 
jietifion before the court*’ occur ; 
where they can mean nothing but the 
petition which has originated tlie pro- 
ceedings. The words refer to credi- 
tors not resident in India, and they are 
creditors 7vho shall not have taken 
part in any of the proceedings under 
the said petition** that is in any of the 
proceedings in that insolvency. There- 
fore, the whole question depends upon 
whether 1 have authority to reject 
these words, in the construction of this 
clause, or whether I am by a forced 
construction to give them an interpret 
tation which is not nflixed to them in 
any other part of the act. In consider- 
ing|their iiiraning,! have said that what 
i am to,do, if I can, is to endeavour to 
discover tho intention of the legisla- 
ture. To do thill I am not entitled to 
add words, hut 1 am entitled tagiyo 
such an intci jiretation as they will 
bear, and to njcct vords, where ne- 
cessary, to give efl'cel to such inten- 
tion clearly appealing. Holding, 
•%vierefore, that the meaning of fhesc 
words, Sn the place f,in question, is 
such as I bavo described, it only re- 
mains for me to inquire wiiethcr there 
are any grounds upon w hich I can hold 
ntyself entitled to reject them by con- 
stiuction, in order to give effect to the 
Intention of the legislature? Now, 1 
am to gather tlie intentions of the 
legislatuie from the other parts of 
the Statute ; to expound it accoiding 


to the'msoa of the act, to repreiB the 
wrong and advance the remedy. The 
preamble may be taken as a key to the 
intention. The rule and principle of 
Common Law is a guide to that inten- 
tion, and where it concerns liberty the 
act should receive a liberal interpreta- 
tion. Light is also thrown npon the in- 
tention by other statutes in pair nuUe~ 
ria. And lastly, in rejecting certain 
words, 1 must see that the effect of the 
rcjection^oes not produce a greater 
inconvenience than It would remove 
where there is no power to add any 
other provision for its prevention. 
Then whatis itthattho legislature in- 
tended here. There is a marked dis- 
tinction between sections 95 and 63. 
Section 25, whichdisc^rges the debt- 
or from imprisonment, is not encum- 
bered with any such proviso as is in- 
troduced here ; and the cause Is ob-' 
vious. The discharge from imprison- 
ment was intended to take place im- 
mediately, the insolvent being still 
kept liable to process till the final 
close of the niatter of the petition. By 
section 61, the adjudication of dis- 
charge from imprisonment is made 
final, except in one case, by special 
and particular provision. But by 69, 
it is specially provided that an insol- 
vent, after his discharge from im- 
prisonment, may, netwithstanding, bo 
brought up when wanted for further 
exam'natlon under pain of further im- 
prisonment. There is no such provi- 
sion in this section which relates to 
the final discharge from liability, al- 
tbough it is the very next to tho other 
which docs so provide. It does appear » 
to me that this is iiuiioalivc of an in- 
tention iiiothe legislatuie that tlic last 
and final discharge is not to take 
place till theaffaiis ol tho estate are 
finally w ound up. That is one circum- 
stance which Weighs with me. if the 
discharge from liability were inf 
to take place befoie the close of the 
proceedings, tlicsc provisions would 
be equally necossaiy as in the case of 
discharge from imprisonment. If it 
ware not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceeclings as a 
final act, then no such provision were 
necessary and they were properly 
omitted. Again, in this case, where 
the disthargo Is intended to be imme- 
diate, pending the proceedings, but not 
revlewable except on appeal, viz. the 
discharge from imprisonment, the le- 
gislatuie hifs taken a distinct course 
by precise enactments. There is no 
declaration that no further proceed- 
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ings shall be had In the matter of the 
petition ; but that such adjndlAition 
and the order thereon shall be final, 
unless it is obtained by false evidence 
or other fraud. Where the legislature 
intended that the discharge should be 
pending the proceedings they have 
used plain and distinct terms. The 
proce^ings in that case are carefully 
directed, and very special directions 
are given to avoid a misconstruction 
of the vrords “final and conclusive.” 
It proceeds specially to provide 
that, notwithstanding such discharge, 
where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or ma- 
nagement of their estates tlioy shall|be 
coiiipelfable to attend. With respect 
to the discharge Ji'rom liability, the 
enactments are quite different, for it is 
declared, not that such adjudication 
shdll he final except on appeal, but 
“ that no further proceedings shall be 
had in the matter of the petition before 
the court.'* There is no exception of 
further proceedings, which may bo 
had but one, namely, on appeal ; and 
no provision that further assistance of 
the insolvents nuiy be required or com- 
pelled. Now il is a known rule of 
construction that where the legisla- 
ture in one part of an act having a 
certain object in view has used certain 
precise words to express it, and enact- 
ed certain express provisions to effect 
it, and it is questioned whether th 
another part of the same act it liad the 
same object in view, its having^ used 
different words, whoso more obvious 
moaning is different, and having enaet- 
Cf^no such provions, is evidence lliat 
it had not sucli oiyect in view, pro- 
vided tlic more obvious objcft»is not 
inconsistent with reason, for otherwise 
it must be presumed it would liavc 
taken the same means to express and 
accomplish it, which it considered ne- 
cessar 3 i»fh the first case. Again if wo 
consider the probable intention of the 
legislature upon the reason of the thing 
as between the Insolvent and his cre- 
ditors, it appears very reasonable that 
an insolvent, having surrendered all 
that, he has, having acted fairly, and 
having done his best to repair the in- 
jury Ills misconduct or misfortune 
lias occasioned, should be fre(> from 
arrest or imprisonment on acco r it of 
debts he has done all in his po r to 
discharge ; but it is not rea o-i tide 
that tie should not afterward^ i.e ob- 
liged to discharge his debts if he ac- 
quires what willenablo him to do so. 
Further, if we judge of the intention of 


the legislature from the rules and prin- 
ciples of the common law — it is no part 
of the common law that a man should 
be arrested and deprived of liberty foi* 
debt : but It is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him 
from imprisonment, leaving liis future 
property liable for his present debts, 
so far as they are unsatisfied by hhi 
present property, the law restores him 
to the benefits of the common law 
upon one condition, — that ho shall 
surrender all his present property for 
equal division among his present cre- 
ditors. No rule for the construction 
of statutes would lead to tlie ex- 
tending such a law by construction 
against creditors beyond the plain 
meaning of the words ; the statutes 
by express words does go further, and 
so far as it goes, by express words, 
the court is bound to go with it ; but 
where il is not so expressed, the re Is 
nothing that can entitle a court to con- 
strue it beyond its express words 
ugninst the creditors and in favor of 
the debtors. U is well known that the 
Insolvent Acts were inlroiluced in 
England upon the princi[jle of the Ciu* 
hio bononim, not on considerations ap- 
plicable to mercantile bankruptcy. 
The Cisbio bonorum involves no dis- 
charge from tlio obligation *of the 
debtor to pay tin; balance unpaid of his 
debts at the time of the Cisaio, if ho 
iiccoine aide by future acquisitions so 
to <lo. The foundation of the Insol- 
vcnl Acts is this, that a debtor slioll bo 
released from the tiardsiiipot imjirison- 
inent, but remain liable, if he should 
ever acquire property, for the payment 
tho balance of his debts, ns is most 
just between man and man. Tlie learn- 
ed Judge here read a passage from 
IMr. Bell’s commentaries on inercantilu 
jurisprudence — and a law of tho Em- 
peror Alexander Severus, explanatory 
of the law of Cirndo honorum in llio 
law of Scotland and tho Homan law ; 
and then proceeded as follows ; — It 
does not rest here. The English Insol- 
vent act, which was passed? Geo. IV. 
two years before this statute, involve.** 
the sumo principle,— it gives iiovdis- 
cliarge from future liability, there is 
provision for the debtor*s re]dR.so from 
custody, but by the 67th section lie is 
quired to execute a warrant of attor- 
ney to confess judgment inlthe name of 
the assignee for the whole of his debts 
which shall remain due and unsatisfied, 
and if at any time it shall appear to 
the Insolvent Court. Hint he is of 
ability to pay such debts or any 
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part thereof, or dies leavlof assctf^ 
execution may be taken out in the 
discretion of the court and the sum dis- 
tributed. This act as relates to ordi- 
nary insolvents, is in pair materiai 
with the 0th Geo. iv. c. 73, the Insol- 
Tent Act for India; though as to 
traders it more resembles the Bank- 
rupt Acts in its objects, not so much, 
however, as might have been wished 
or [expected in its provisions ; and I 
may further say, that tiic legislature 
could not have been aware that the 
state of private commerce in India was 
suchthatthe act would notanswer the 
purpose as applied to mercantile in- 
sol vencics ; otherwise they inight 
have seen tlie propriety of introducing 
the Bankruptcy Laws into India. The 
clause of this act, now under oonside- 
tion, it must be remarked, applies to 
all insolvents, whether common or 
mercantile : now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite to the 
insolvent law of England. The dis- 
charge from future liability to i>ay his 
debts, if at any time the insolvent is 
able to do so, is a boon conferred 
upon the insolvent, and a sacrihcc ex- 
acted from his creditors by the Indian 
insolvent act, not founded on any prin- 
ciple of justice between the parties, 
not on the principle of {haCiasio bono^ 
rum, on which insolvent ticls aro 
founded, not agreeable to the provi- 
Tisions of tlie English insolvent acts, 
and extended l>eyond cases within 
the policy of the bankrupt laws. 
There is no ground, therefore, t<. im- 
pute to the legisl'.ilun' an intention of 
placing this discharge from liahiiity ou 
a footing in point of time, or other 
circunislanees, witli the discharge 
from iinprisonment. TJio conse- 
quence of such construction requires 
much eonsiiirralion. Unless this <!(> 
claratioii “ that no fnrliuM’ proceed- 
ings be had’' is directory to yje court 
in regard to the time when the (Inal 
discharge from lialtility shall he 
decreed, there is no direction in re- 
gard to the time other than “ 

it shall he nuuie toe appear 
Ihaidhe estate has pro(it!c(‘d sunicient 
to pay thrce-fourllis of ilm debts, or 
thatcr^iiors to the iiinount of rooie 
than one-half in number and value 
fihall signify thtdr consent, and if it 
shall appear that llic insolvent l:as 
acted fairly, the court shall he autho- 
rised Uicrevimn to order,” A:c. This 
tnay he before the time required by 
section 33 for creditois in India to ex- 
amine into the tiuth of the i etivlonand 


schedule, before the heoringr, enquiry, 
exanfl nation of insolvent, &c. re- 
quired by section t4. Again, when- 
ever a man couid pay three-fourtbs of 
his debts and, so far as could be then 
discovered, had acted honestly, he 
might obtain a discharge for ever of 
the remainder, before there was time 
thoroughly to investigate his afTairi, 
and ascertain whether he could not pay 
more or the whole, provided he could 
contrive to secrete any of his property. 
It might very commonly be before cre- 
ditoi s not in India had time to take part 
iu the pioceedings, giving them a mani- 
fest and unfair advantage, to be unaf- 
fected by the discharge, and ^rct entitled 
to come in under the insulveiicy, the 
words being ** who iliall not have taken 
part before order of discharge,” which 
would be contrary to the incaiiingcof 
Section 51, enacted for the purpose of 
giving them time to come in, and of 
forcing them to do so on nn equality 
with lucllan creditors. As I before said 
this would leave ti^e court without any 
hold over an Insolvent to obtain bis as- 
sistance when necessary to wind up his 
afFairs. There is no provision made in 
this or any subscqiu'iit clause for this 
event, which there must have been if 
the legislature had intended to piuclucc 
it. There is no power in the court, by 
tiia net so construed, if the conditions 
aip fulfilled by the insolvent, to suspend 
his final discharge, unless he can be 
cliaigPd with unfair conduct. Accoid- 
ing to Ibis coiisli uction be must be iii^ 
stuiitly dischaigcd lioni liability; but, 
if this Ii.id been the lulciiiion of the k:'.< 
gislal UM', they would have quablicd it 
ns in %*{iicr cas 's, so as to keep hi in 
within life jurisilirlion of the couil so 
loll” (lie bBhiis of his estate lequiic d. 
Ill re jaid to the lulcofcunsli nctioii ap- 
plicable to this clause upon geiinul 
pi iiK iples of law, it is cei taiii^^al tins 
IS not liu rnaatineat in favor of (he li- 
bcily of the Biiiijict. It is not to free 
him fiuin prison but to free him 
from the obligation to pay his debts 
wbcii lie shall be able, — an enact- 
iiirnt foiindcil in tin* jioliey of the State 
not ill the liberty of the sulijeet. It de- 
prives the creditors of their undoubted 
right to insist upon puynient of their 
debts when titiMktilur shall be able (o 
make il. U gives power to the com t to 
deprive Ihrm of this right as tooiic- 
fuiirth u^tlicir debts if t hi ee- fun itlis be 
paid. It gives power to a majority to <lr- 
piive the minority of tins light, though 
never bo smull a pint of their dihts have 
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been Mid, It m, therefore^ to be Inter- 
preted evenly between (he parties ac- 
cording to its certain meaning. This is 
a strict ialcrpretation, not iudeeefin the 
sense of a strict interpretation applied to 
a penal statute, hut as oppose to the 
liberal interpretation given to an act in 
favour of the liberty of the subject \ to 
give effect to tfie words, but not to ea- 
tend them against the rights of the cre- 
ditors beyond their obvious and ordinary 
meaning, or to construe them controry 
to it, or to suppress and leave out by 
construction any that arc necessary to 
controul the meaning of other words in 
regard to the preamble, it reriles the es- 
tablishment of laws for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors ill Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the expediency of giving 
relief also to iusolj|ent debtors in India. 
It is, therefore, (]^uite clear, that in fra- 
ming (his act (he legislature had in view 
life Insolvent Act as it is in Englend. 
It appears tome, on full eonsideiatiun 
that it was not the intention uftlie legis- 
latui'e to release and diseharge a debtor 
from all liability until (he final winding 
up of the affairs of the estate. There is 
u great hardship which may he produced 
by this enactment in the case of mercan- 
tile insolvents, if 1 am right in niy con- 
structiuii, and one which is fit to he 
brought to the notice of the legislature. 
Without doubt it is a great hardship to 
the parties, and a great detriment to the 
public interest, the tying up such men 
from that degree of usefulness wtHch 
they might be of to the public and (u 
ihemselves if finally and comple(ely dis- 
charged. That is a question which con- 
cerns the public policy of the country ; 
but if it requir es a remedy, which 1 think 
it does, the only course is to appeal to 
the legislature, whether to a^^ lArgcr or 
a smaller body having the poweis of 
legislation, it is not for me to say, but 1 
am clear that (he renicily does not lie in 
the pu^er of this court \ and, bound as 
1 am ^o consider the whole clause to- 
gether, and thcconsrqurncrs being such 
as 1 hu\e rUserihed them, it is too much 
fur me to rtst npoii (he single word, 
** ihnriipon,” as discharging the court 
from (he duty of considering the whole 
cifecls of its act, and upon the instant to 
pronounce an order which has the ne- 
cessary effect of tei urinating its juris- 
diction and its power when they are 
the most wanted to carry into effect the 
purposes for w hich it was created. 1 have 
not bestow I'd upon this case more car* 
than its pnportancd€8CiveB,<bnt 1 have 
Aiidcavoured (ogive it tny best attention, 

s 


and to express myself in siioh a manner 
that if 1 have ^one wrong, counsel may 
know the points on which 1 rest my 
opinion, wiUi a view to bring the ques- 
tion before another court, 1 have no 
hesitation iu saying, that the conduct of 
the insolvents has b^n fhir and honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well 
entitled to a final release from all lia- 
bility, as soon as it shall appear to the 
court that no further proceedings aie 
necessary to be had in the matter of th^lr 
insolvency. Having fully considered 
the question before, and not having been 
able to alter my opinions in consequence 
of any thing that baa been urged by 
counsel in the able arguiiicnt to which 
1 hare listened with great attention, 1 
have thought it better to pronounce iny 
decision at once, than to delay the matter 
longer, in order that the utmost time 
may he given to prepare the case to eo 
before another tribunal, should it bo 
thought uLCtissary to adopt that course* 


SUMMARY. 

Drains in Calcutta . — We learn that 
Copt. Uighy, of the engineers, enil six 
of (he sapper and miner rcciuits, who 
have lately arrived in India, have been 
employed by govcriimeut in making u 
survey of a portion of the (own draiinr. 
'I'hc vicinage of tbcMuchua Bazar-road, 
has been eelccted as being a portion of 
(he town in which least has been done 
for impiovenieiit, and which most uy- 
geatly requires attention. 

King aj Oude . — The rcjiort of the 
King of Clide's dissatisfaction with 
the present minisier, and of his inten- 
tion shortly to rrinuvc him from office, 
gums belief daily in the best informed 
ciicleg at Lucknovv, but his Majesty's 
dispoiitiou is so cupiicious, that it is 
iurpussibic to say what will be the event- 
ual upshot of aiiairs \ one day he refuses 
to sec or to hold any curnuiunicatioTi 
whatever with the minister, at other 
times he lavishes upon him buiiours'and 
cuiebseS. The people arc nioit anxious 
for a change of luleis, that they may be 
freed from the dreadful extoHion and 
oppression practised by the (Jiiuklei- 
dsis, «nd connived at by the present^ 
government. The country is nww im- 
poverished to such a degree that it will 
require years of good mana^ment and 
economy to restore it, the people are 
discontented, and justly so, with the 
present governnu nt, which, insUad of 
protecting their lives and property, aids 
and abets the farmer iu his lieeiilious 
cruelly and plunder. In the reports 
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relating to Oude, vhich are circulating 
among tbc natifcs ia ont wbicb atates^ 
that bia IKaJesty Jbas recalled the 
' flakeein Memly Alee Kliaii fur tlie 
purpose lif pbtainiug his assistance to- 
wards ilie •'Completion of the bridge, 
tybieh has been 19 long In progress, but 
‘ which through the mismanagement and 
’ corruption of the subordinate oIRcers, 
seem;^ neser likely to be completed* 
Extmoxdinary salubrity ^ Agra. 
* ^ — l^roui the rcturpiof mortality among 
tiui troops in Carious parts of India, it 
Appears that Agra is without question 
the most healthy station in India. One 
proof of this assertion is giveti in a late 
Agra paper. Two companies of the 
battalion of artillery have been sta- 
tioned at Agra for some ycai s, and two 
others during the same pniodat Dum- 
dum. The details arc as follows : — 


In Dec. 

1630 

Agra 

0 Dumdum 

2 

12 mouths 

1631 

do. 

5 

do. 

15 

12 months 

1632 

do. 

5 

do. 

11 

IS mouths 

1833 

do. 

2 

do. 

1(5 

3 months 1634 

do. 

0 

do. 

3 


Total deaths at Agra 12 Dumdum 47 
' The Coorg Country . — It does not 
appear yet to have been decided what 
is to be done with the territory of 
Coorg. A correspondent of the Dom- 
bay Courier states as a rumour that Iho 
cx-raja’ii sister will he raised to the 
throne. It was in fact about her that 
ihis nlfair occurred. She is now living 
at Ihuigalore at the house of a lady of 
rank. She is about 24 years of age, 
pretty, and very fair j she is quite the 
lady, and appears extremely well in- 
formed for a native lady. She had no 
scruples about sitting unveiled in the 
presence of European gentlemen, and 
convpising wilh them without cere- 
mony. Her liusband looks like a 
t-lowii, but is very shrewd and intel- 
ligent. 

Messrs. Maekintosh and Co.*s 
Estate . — We learn that as soon as all 
" 'the ticket.^ in the lottery scheme arc 
, disnosed of, the assignees expect to 
* make a dividend of 10 per cent, 

MUVary Hank . — We arc glad^to an- 
^p.ouiice a second dividend by the mili- 
tary .9ank, of 2 annas in the rupee, 
payable t^such depositors ns have not 
^received Ihe eight annas dividend. This 
, will make the payments to them four 
a4ihas. 

, 6fODcr»inr General . — We uiulcrsland 
tlikt letters have been received from the 
' Neclj^lries, which ftlatc that the 
^ Governor Ccncral has been prevailed 


on by bip medicti) tpivisers Id noatpon« 
hit returit 104 CalcuUa to October next. 
Tht tfrrangementp connected with the 
new Charter wilt of course remain in 
abeyance till his Lordship ia able to re- 
sume his place in Council. 

Fever and Small Pox — We learn 
from a correspondent 4liat a dreadful 
bilious fever is at present raging in 
Aracan, by which the valuable lives of 
several European gentlemen have been 
lost. Amongst those that have hern 
carried olF are, Lieut. Mackintosh, 
Capt. Browne, Licut. Du IT, Mr, Cullen, 
rice agent, and a child of Captain 
Simonds. Among those that have 
sufferetl and are now snfferiiig from 
the fever aie. Captain Diekeiison, Capt. 
Simonds, Licnt. Maiing, Dr. Maelntyre, 
Civil Smgeon, and fl^uptniii .Williams, 
and some others, together Vith the 
Clerks and Amiss of this Court. Dr. 
Macintyre has been so very ill, as to he 
put on board the Ganges, Capt. Aidlic, 
who bar taken him to the Coromandel 
Coast, from whence he will pruhaidy 
proceed to Calcutta. In addition to tins 
fever, the real small pox prevails also to 
a gic.it extent now among the iiativea 
of this country j and to crown our mis- 
foi tunes, we were yesterday, the l-tlli 
instant, visited by^a'most furious hur- 
ricane, such as wc have never experi- 
enced before in this place. It com- 
menced at about ^iir in the nmrniug, 
bliss ing from the north till about eleven 
a. m., when it shifteil to the west, and 
fioua that quarter blew most vitdeiilly, 
canyiiig every thing befoie it, till ab mt 
five o’clock p. m., when it eeasf-d. 
During these few houis it h;iH dilapF- 
dated the town of Akyab. lluiiduilsof 
houses, together with the Imz.u- and tlic 
native shdps have licen blown down. 
Had not the gentloincirs honi.es in llio 
station been erected on iarge btiong 
thick posts, and fastened with nails 
ami ImltH, they would have bceff4n the 
same situation as the rest. A few ves- 
sels in the harbour likewise ciiif'teil 
away fioin their mooringH, and a Cbi<- 
lagoiig sloop and one uf the goverimient 
bouts were sunk aud some of (he ciew 
lost. 

Opening of the /nr/us.— While the 
folks at Bombay have bet n talking 
about the prospective bemhls to be 
derived from the opening uf the Indus, 
and indulging perbapt the hope, that 
their great grandioiis will have the 
courage make the first argonaut ic 
expedition, the more eoterprlsiig mer- 
chants of the Puiijiub have com* 
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veBoeil the dowftwird miigeSlon of 
the fintledge. A letter fkMiiiiJtoodle- 
nah of the Ut ofltey, Infomil «• that 
the Sutledge is now free, end e fleet 
of boats left Loodianeh last month 
with a cargo for Mittenkot,** a place 
situated on the oonfloeflce of the 
Ohurra with the Indus, the lowest con- 
fluence of Streams in the eourso of the 
latter. Under the protection of Run- 
jeet Sing, Mittenkotis said to be des- 
tined to supersede Shikarpoor, and to 
become a mart oi great importance.— 
Calcutta Courier. 

Tea P/ofit*— The number of the 
Journal qf tAc Jiiatie Soeietjf just 
published, that for Aprils in addition 
to other interesting matter, contains a 
useful paper on the aptitude of the 
Uimalayan Raiflge for the culture of 
the tea plant, by Dr. Falconer, Super- 
dntendant of the Botanical Garden at 
Seliarunpoor. Whatever may be the 
result of the appointment of the com- 
mittee ofTea culture, the information 
which in the progress of iis investiga- 
tions it must collect and record re- 
garding the climate, soil, geological 
formation, Ac. of some of the least 
known tracts of the country cannot 
fail to be valuable. After an exam- 
ination and comparison of the au- 
thorities known to him on the subject. 
Dr. Falconer arrives at the follpwing 
conclusion regardiug the circumstances 
of climate under which the tea plant 
is cultivated in China “ The cir- 
cumstances of climate, therefore, in 
regard of temperature and moisture, 
under which the tea plant is cultivated 
in Ctiina, may be stated thus, — that 
* the tea is produced, over an extent of 
country where the mean annual heat 
ranges from 73^ toM*’ A* fahr.; where 
the heat of summer does not descend 
below 80^, and the cold of winter 
ranges from 64^ to 20” ; where the differ- 
ence between summer and winter heat 
is tfiftlm northern limit and on the 
southern S(P fahr.; that it is’oultivatod 
in highest perfection where the mean 
annual heat ranges fromAO^ to 04^. 
That rain falls in all months of the 
year, and that the moisture of the cli- 
mate is OR the whole moderate," The 
tea. plant has been introduced and 
failed at Penang, St. Helena, Java. 
Rio Janeiro, and In the Carribre 
Islands, the failure in the instances in 
which the causes can be judged oft 
being attributable to excessive heat, 
cxcesbivo moisture, or, the general 
eqii ibiene'^s oft) e climate. 

Foti, fytl iam Financial Depart^ 


nenit ihg M, ti iMit* 

by olvtDi that No. 1 to Na* flW* 
eiusTvo of ihtf promissoqr Hotel 
Bengal remittaide loan of |8flfl|itllt pe ^ 
discharged on thellOth «f 
the year,18fli, elior whleh dotg ln^ 
terest will bo demaoedable fkeiOon. 

It will bo at the option of the pr^ 
priotore of the said nOtoStOi iUphlttlpil 
and povlded in the body Ihoioori ti| 
receive payment the same on tM 
said data* either in cash, or by h|IU 
of exchange to be drawn upon the 
Honorable Court of Directors at the 
exchange; of two shillings and sik- 
pence for the Calcutta sicca rupee* 
payable tweivemoDlhs after date, but 
with liberty to the said court to post- 
pone payment of the said bills for one, 
two, or three years, paying Interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent, per annum for 
.the period of such postponement. 

Fort Wiiliam. Financial Dipart^ 
ment. May Qtky 1884.— Notice is Itero- 
by given, that the third class of tlio 
promissory notes of this govemment, 
bearing date the 81 st March, IIM, 
and standing on the general register of 
the registered debt of this presidency 
No. 1041 to 1440 inclusive, amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,80,00,000 will hu 
dihchargcd on the ]Oth July next, on 
which day {Moment of interest thereon 
will cease. The conditional trflniflf 
of notes of the numbers advertised for 
payment as above, into the 4 per o«nl. 
luan now open, wilibeallowM on the 
same terms and conditions as hereto- 
fore, in cases whero the proprletorif 
not being themselves resident in Itt^i 
shall have furnished no pAwefS Uk 
agents or attornies in the country tw 
receive payment and grant discharge 
on their behalf, but no notice disw-^ 
lowing a transfer so made eondl- 
tionaily, shall be received after oite ^ 
year sball have expired from the date " 
Axed for the payment of the lotA 
transferred. 

FMfec Steamer, — The Forhee 
steamer has been obliged to retnre to 
Calcutta, and all our hopes of e ipeedjr 
voyage to England, are for the preNm 
blasted. Just as the vessel reeldM 
Madras, it was disoovered ^lel idle 
uas a defect In her boiler} e very 
was made to repair lint 
j>lace, and government eferded tlif 
most liberal aid, but ft wu ihil| 
the repairs could not be exeeeM m 
Madras, so as to allow (be vesiit 
proceed on her voyage with eeiiik; 
dence. Ehe has been ear^lly ifiSf - 
veyed, ;&nd it is discovered that iNl , 
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caoool be ready for eea under lU 
weeks. It Is thereft^rc bropoted Bof 
to start her till the IStn July next. 
The sealU of the Forbes were left at 
MadraSi to be forwarded by the first 
opportunity. 

Beffum Oumroo'f property.-^ 
Within the course of the last month, 
say# the Meerut Bbeerter^ the Begum 
finunroo has made a ftoal disposition of 
her property. In fitvour ol Mr. I>yc 0 
Che ion ofOol. Dyoe. Ool. Dyoe^ 
mliQ Si a relative of Bumreo’s, the 
Begehl i. husband, who died many 
years ago, was formerly la her confl* 
denoe, and had the entire management 
of her affairs, and the command of her 
troops, but soma occasion of dispute 
haring ■ risen, the Begum refused to 
aee him, and he has for some years 
MSt resided wholly at Meerut. These 
disagreements hare caused his being 
passed over in favour of his son, who 
oy her will suiseeds to all 'her^pro- 
perty, which yields an incoma of one 
lakk and eisty themeand rupees a year, 
and this on oonditiou of his takiug the 
name of Sumroe. The legal instru-^ 
ment by which this property is thus 
dlspoa^ of, is drawn uj> in Persian, 
but It railflea a previous testament in 
English. The Begum's territory com- 
prUipg her Jageers at Birdbana, and 
elsewhere, devolve, according fo 
traatyi on her demise, to the British 
government, with eertain exceptions. 

dpro Col/eps.— borne new arrange- 
ments have been proposed it appears 
for the Agra college, which are likely 
to render that institution more emi- 
nently useful. El is intended to make 
the instruction in oriental literature, 
aubsidiary to eduoiiition in the learn- 
ing end Bclenco of Europe. Each 
student will be obliged to enrol him- 
self in Uie English department, with 
liberty to attend such of the oriental 
daBiei, aa the sapediUendent may ap- 

C ove of. The English Language is to 
I the ground work ; liut no provision 
is made for preserving the Arabic and 
Bungpkrit classes. This is as it should 
he* The Mahoiut'dans can well pro- 
ws for the tearhing of Arabic, and 
^ Hindoos aiuj do. and will atm* 
m support colleges for tiaichlng 
Kllgskfit : and gr>viTiiiiu,nt without 
miertleg fu nia to training op 

alUdants in these two languages, will 
^Wayilhe able to commaiul men of the 
’ Sdtainroents in thv-e tongues, 
Mhj^ UOcessary fur the puuiic service. 
It madid appear that the Agracotn- 
miltaajIukY* referred the new rules for 


their college, to the committee for 
public edacsElion in Calcutta. When 
the neii presidency at Agra isesta. 
bllshed noweveri iris probable that a 
separate education Bbard will be 
formed for the western provinces, than 
which nothing can be more reasonable. 
The Calcntta Board, will have still 
enough to do to provide adequately 
for the education of Bengal, Assam, 
Ortssa, and the territories conquered 
from the Burmese. 

BundUkund , — ^The heat this year in 
Bondlekund has been more oppressive 
than during any year since 1806, in 
consequence of which the cholera has 
broken out and is depopulating the 
province. We, in the lower provinces 
consider the heat all but insupportable 
when the thermometer rises to 98 in 
the shade. But in the neighbourhood 
of Chutteepore in this unfortnnate 
province the thermometer has risen to** 
iU6Q in the morning, and In the course 
of the day in the shade to 1 15^* Nearly 
all the wells at Banda are dried up. 

A fatal Duff.^We regret to state 
that a fetal duel occurred at Kumaul 
on the 97th May* Some dispute upon 
a mere trifie arose at the mess table, 
between Captain Beattie and Lieut. 
Dickson, which led to very strong lan- 
guage. The parties, therefore, met 
the following evening, and at the first 
fire Captain Beattie fell and died In- 
stantaneously, the ball having passed 
tbroqgh his heart. 

Ri^uh Ram Mohun Roy . — We un- 
derstand dhat Lord William Bentinck 
has subscribed W rupees to the fnnd 
for erecting a testimonial to tho me- 
mory of Ram Mohun Roy, and has • 
further expressed a wisit that the 
talked of ^cheme for endowing a Pro- 
fessorship in commemoration of that 
eminent individual could be brought 
to bear, in which event his Lordship 
has declared his readiness to assist 
with a lar^e increase to his pr«%^ut 
subscription. 

The Governor General , — Letters 
from the Neelgherries. of the 2d June, 
mention that his Excellency the 
Governor General was in high health 
and spirits, and at that time occupied 
In a short excursion of a few days, 
among the hills. It was expected that 
Mr. Macaulay would repair to Head- 
quarters on reaching Madras, and that 
the Legislative Council was certainly 
to assemble there, and the new 
General Government to commence 
Us political Vixistefice from that com** 
manding pd^tion. 
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boita ia pieee...«!A 

Sfl?? *■■ “"? ‘»'e»* Tl» Jh» 

Mata have thelfiDutcji alnadv^tim 

«i«ai ”2??’ ***** *** <J»lled Ih^ JeniiglM9 

and Bhageerutee ; the tug whi^ ie 
come out Is ealled the Jumna; she 
re^bles, in ofery respect, the Lqrd 
^illiem l^ntinck, which was launch- 
eu the other day. 

OhwjTotoiy at r.«ck#to».-From 
f# ® i?j?aintaer, 

**^ Lucknow 

rim«pa ^ expended a lakh of 
J erecting an OhserTatory. 

IbOOrI fnr^X *„*"**"**»*y •«® ot 
^,300 Rs. for the #illowance of an At- 

tronoiner and his Deputy. The situa- 
to the King of 
Lhcknow is at present vacant through 
the death of Captain Herbert. 

ffentlemen of the 
highest scientific attainments, have 
aeen mentioned in the papers ; but we 

vnf v> that any one has as 

3 et been appointed. 

Cottoa.— The price current In the 

that too boats, equal to 1,00,000 
maundsof cotton, hare been purchased 
•t Mirzspore by inerchanu for the Cnl- 
P''*"c’P«‘'y by Euro- 
*“ ®®'|“1“®n«e of which the 
price lias considerably risen. • 

Jtufyeet 8tJ»^_The Mofussil Ukli- 
bar under the head of Lahorermen- 
t ons that Huiijeet Sing has been dis- 
propriety of sending an 
aocred^d agent to the court of Lon- 
don. Tlie.j-eport of the death of Dost 
tHohamniud is contradicted. • 

Empire— The Hnr- 
Kuru states on the authority of a pri- 
vate letter, that the resident at Ara, 


OewfMMHt^r '■ I ■i.l»WU 

e^ges an nppeled to uko pm 

thogouenmiont of Titnae^ Hn 
}“*“Ml^an to boMMteow 

In tholr halo agoiiitt the i — 

■n. Polltion aftor *' 
forwaidod agalaat hu. 

Sovennent and to tlio tanronioteittoi* 
neraJ ; and the niiqaallflod nrs« of « 
whole Mkm aoema at laat UMr te 
cheek the guilty eareer of tka lawfM 
tthereant. It appears to be the m. 
neral opinltw tint Seobbroo amt go i 
and If he has not gvaptien ammith to 
go he most, and go be will, 
aotno tlaa or other. 

TkfBark dfarciMgt-OnntliMrltM 
entertained abent the Barb JUmotK 
«^ich left Calcutta for New SoaS 
Wales aeTen or eight noMha ago* and 
has neither raaebed her «hwtS. itoti. 
nor been heard of. Mr. Oaldar, a wtm 
her of the late firm of MoeklotM nft 
hu ? PM»e»ger on board; Utd 
nis friends are neeesssrlly finidoiit 

Ca?d»r^?h!“/®i‘r ‘oHiW 

Calder. the following Mntlamen warn 

pa.sragen m hart Mr, Baynor, Mf. 

Cowles Mr. T. NIabat, and Mr. Atn;. 
Ifc'i. **'''?^****^®alentla,aiDdCW. 
Bechar applied to the Admiral to mt4 
a erniaer to the Coao Islenda In tearal 
of the p^Dgars and e»w of Uwl 
Teasel. Hearing afterwards thal£ 
Admiral Sir ,IAn Gore had aaitad 
from Ceylon to the Blaorltina; thagg' 
gentlemen addressed a timilar miPHgg*' 

tion to goTamment asking for mPorddr 

to employ on that miatlon the ' 
bay reaaelnow atatlonadintlia alratN. 

W e are happy to learn from the Gag*, 
rter that this roqaaat had been granted 
and orders will be forwarded to Sin. 
gaporeby the first oppertnirtty for the 

vessel to nrnrA«H in ■etMunk 


Maior Hi.’rno 'if ** gaporeby the first oppomarity ter th# 

throog*dl| heiith ^o^c^e" to 

(-oUilatum qf the Tea PUM-Wi: 
”*• ***»’rf Oliaiw, thnt 
f*'®"?' ‘•'® 8«P«rlnl«»donl of 
the ^tanieal garden at SahamnpoM. 

***!}• *• bo coneMert moat^t. 

MrjOorfoa(ef the late firm omaSiii),i 
tosh and Co.) haa also been appMaiaif 
®" • thousand nsMes 'n' 

nmnth to hriiig roend tea plfinli froM 
^joo, eml to oblsfioing as mueh hs» ' 
ijgbt M poaalMe iMo the manuer of 
the cultoie. 

'^®, bappy to learn that the ae- 
nerable Arclicfeaeon Corrle has been 
appointed DiBhop*of Bomi ay, ai U will 


-'W - - w secure lo IvaD* 

frf^iu* expecting some change 

la the government, he had remained 

VhU Ji**I2P?**® “ 

able. Hig Majesty, who when roused 

by any thing. Is furious as a tiger, has 
for some time past been tame as a 
l unb. He has almost entirely given 
lip all concern about public business, 
and the only person, besides the in- 
males of the psilace, with whom he 
holds intercourse, is his physician, 
pr. Hayfleld, of the Madras esUblish- 
roent, remains in charge of the. real- 
dency. He speaks the Burmese lan- 
guage well, and in pointer temper end 
discretion i. well qualified for Us 
work. 
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proceed to England ilmost imme- 
diately for the purpoie of being eon* 
aeerated. 

Hon* Capt. Hamilton,— ‘The InsoU 
Tent Conn was held for the firat time 
to-day, in the room hitherto devoted 
ezcluaively to the bualneBs of the S)i- 
prema Court. Nearly the whole day 
waa occupied In the examination of the 
Hon. Gapt. Hamiltona who was op- 
posed by Mr. TurtODi on behalf of tne 
masigDoes ofM^Kintoah and Co., on 
account of four ibilla drawn by Capt. 
Hamilton on hii brother Lord Belha- 
^ten, and nerociated to that firm, none 
of which bills had been paid. It ap- 
peared that a similar fate had attended 
■everai other bill a, all drawn by the 
insolvent upon Lord Belhaven in fa- 
vour of Alexander and Co., and other 
parties, under the same letter of 
credit, and that only the first negocit- 
ted by him for iS600, bad been paid : 
that the letter itself bad been destroyed 
by Capt. Hamilton ; and that .‘after- 
wards, in 18S0, at a time when a num- 
ber of these bills were known to be 
unpaid, Capt. Hamilton, being then in 
Europe, had received the amount of 
^three legacies of €1500, £500, and 
iPddb', and paid the whole over, the 
first to Mr. Paterson, Ix>rd Belhaven's 
Ihctor, apd the other two to a Mr. 
Johnston, and subsequently to a Mr. 
Jacks, farmers, for distribution ac- 
cording to bis own verbal directions, 
under which all the money, he be- 
liuved, had been exhausted, uo part of 
it having been applied to the discharge 
of the protested bills. The case ex- 
cited a good deal of interest in court, 
where an unfavourable impression 
seemed to arise from the avowed 
destruction of Lord Belhaven's let- 
ter, by the insolvent. But if the 
evidence of Mr. Morgan one of 
M^Klntoih and Co.'s assistants, was 
called for, (we could not spare the 
time to wait the conclusion oV the in- 
vestigation, ) we understand that evi- 
dence, would confirm the account 
given of the contents of the letter by 
« Captain Hamilton, — namely, Uhat ft 
was un open credit of two or three 
thousand pounds, permitted to be 
drawn fbr in bills not exceeding 
£900 al a time, and negotiated at 
intorvals not shorter than one month. 
Captain H. explained the cause of the 
uon^paymeiit of drafts to be some 
losses and pecuniary embarrassment 
which his brother had experienced. 
He swore positively, that he had 


never Tscelved any letter from hi# 
brother complaining of Ms drafts^ 
or giving him notice that they 
would not be paid. Mr. Turton 
further urged that Captain Hamilton's 
schedule was imperfect, as it did not 
include a contingent reversionary in- 
terest in certain entailed property of 
the family, which, however, accord* 
ing to the insolvent's explanation, 
would only come to him by right after 
an'elder sister and her numerous fami- 
ly* Since writing the above, we hear 
that the insolvent was remanded to 
file an amended schedule , — Calcutta 
Courier^ June 7. 

Astronomer Royal, — We under- 
stand there] are several candidates 
in the field for thei vacant office of 
Astronomer Royal to the King of 
Oude^Amongst the number men- 
tioned are two men whose scientific 
acquirements are well known to the 
Indian community. Lieuts. -Colonel 
Hodgson late surveyor general, and 
Lent. Colonel Thomas Oliver of 
the 3d regt. N. I., who was formerly 
employed in the Delhi survey, and 
who, as an Indian Astronomer, ranks, 
we imagine, next to Mnjar Everest ; 
Captain R. B. Pemberton, the Sur- 
veyor in Mannikpoor is likewise, it 
is stated, a candidate, and possesses 
as good a chance of succeeding as 
ei^or of the others, Lord William 
Bflntinck having a decided objection 
to officers of the rank of Lieutenant, 
Colonel entering the service of native 
Princes except in a strictly military 
capacity. The appointment, we be- 
lieve, was offered to Captain Troye'r 
of the lottery commit tee who may he a 
very fit man for the situation, though 
there appears to us as great an in- 
congruity between the gambling sci- 
ence of Sortilege^ and the celestial 
science of astronomy as between a 
piece of green cl»eese and fhn orb 
of Diana— Captain Trnyer, like many 
other men, not j et brought to notice 
by the merit fostering regulation, 
may, however, be labouring in a 
sphere unworthy of his talents, 
though he does not appear to think 
meanly of his present situation, for 
he has decHued the Astronomership 
which was offered to Inm. The 
King has left the selection of a 
qualified officer entirely to the Gover- 
nor General. 

Persia^ llkkbar , — A weekly Per- 
sian Ukhbar is about to be established 
at Loodlanah, whi-eli will contafn a 
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lUBmrr the non recent Intel* 
lifcnoe from Sloda, Bhawuipore, the 
Punjavb, and Afghanistan. 

Gwalior . — A letter from Sett Mu- 
neeram, dated the let day of the light 
aide of the moon of Jie8tee(7th J une) 
Ives the deiirable intelligence, that, 
y the Intervention pfthe Kesident, 
matters between the Rajah and the 
Sett have been adjusted. The Sett was 
at the Residency, and about to be re- 
instated publicly in his bank. Let- 
ters from his Agra bank mention 
farther, that this change has been 
brought about by the expulsion from the 
Durbar of the Rajah's uncle, to whose 
rapacity and intrigues the persecution 
of the Sett is attributed. 

We regret jo announce the death of 
R. M. Tllgbman, Esq., Coniroissloner 
of the 7th or Humeerpore division. — 
** Mr. Tilghman was many years Se- 
cretary to the S udder Revenue Board 
at Allahabad, from which latter office 
he was promoted in 1882 to the one 
in which he finished his distinguished 
career. Mr* Tilghman was one of 
the ablest revenue officers in the coun- 
try, and his premature demise is roost 
particularly to* be lamented at the 
present time when so much distress 
prevails In Bu^ndlekund. To the relief 
of the wretched population of that 
province the best exertions of his 
energetic mind were constantly di- 
rected, and much good vias ex- 
pected to ensue from his benevolent 
labours in alleviating tihe hea%y 
burdens which have so tong borne 
down the unhappy people of that half 
famished country." 

Muha Raja Runje^t Singh , — We 
learn, that according to tjie latest ac- 
counts, Muha Raja Runjeet Singh 
was in a fair way of recovery. Dr. 
Murray left Lahore on the I6th April, 
when his highness's health was so 
mveh improved as not to require 
farther medical aid. From the middle 
of February, when the crisis of the 
Muha Raja’s disease occurred, up to 
the date ofDr. Murray’s departure, he 
was making rapid progress towards 
r» covery. Uunject Singh, fully aware 
cf the dangerous nature of his last 
illness, is taking particular care of 
himself ; and if he adheres to his pre- 
RCBt regimen, and regularity of habit, 
there is every probability of his living 
many years. 

We hear that the General Court- 
martial, of which Bflgadier Cart- 
wright is President, has been directed 


(after conclvAiiif the trial of Lleot** 
Colonel Hanter) to proceed to the li'kl 
of Captein P. O’Haaloli of the let 
regiment of Light Cavalrv, od eliat|me 
preferred against him, we belleve^ by m 
Commanding Officer of his coi^a, A 
Court of Inimiry Is now •Ittlng at the 
same station (Meemt) to iaveetigmta 
the circumstancea of a dispate wlleb 
has occurred between Lieut*^Cot. Han* 
ter and Captain O’Hanlon, We aro 
acquainted with the partlcnlari* The 
sittings of the Court-martial now ai- 
sembled for tlie trial of Lieutt-Colonel 
Hunter are likely to be protracted to a 
period of a month or six weeks^ dura- 
tion at the very least.— Caimpom Ex* 
aminert June 14* 

Literary Ageney.^k proposal to 
establish a Literary Agency for supply, 
iiig suitable school books to the nu- 
merous seminaries which are rising npio 
India, signed by C. £. Trevelyan, Es<k 
of the Civil Service, the Rev, A. Dun, 
aod the Rev, Mr. Pearce, the Suneriii- 
ti udent of the Baptist Mission Fiass^ 
has just appeared in the papers of the 
Presidency. Tlie plan has been liaely 
diM'ussed, and one of the editur'a cen- 
•urif the asaocialion of Mr. Treveylan 
with the project, lie bolding a responsi- 
ble situation under government, and 
hints that the introduction of his name 
is intended to give weight to the new 
sclieme. We cannot agieo with him in 
the idea that there is any thing objec- 
tionable in Mr. Trevelyan's associal iua 
either with any fresh plau which he 
thinks any benefit to tne country, or 
with any more of the established plitna 
of beneficence. 

Sudder Dewannee Adawlui^We 
barn, that in consequence of the Into 
regulation which thiows open the office 
of pleader in the two Sudi'r Courts to 
all classes, Mr. Conlan applied for per- 
mission to practice in the Sudder 
wannee Court at Allahabad but was 
reirused. We learn from the dfeerut 
Oheerver that a memorial, very nu- 
merously signed, has been prepared fbr 
submission to the Court to review its 
dfcisioii. ^ 

DiHreie at Rolatorc.-wGreat dis- 
ticss is still prevailing at Balaaoiaand 
in that neigh boui hood.* Such has lieeti 
the extent of tlie caliunity, that it 
is estimated, that the average ^At 
the number of children is qot 
above une to a family. Ihousam^ 
oiw utterly destitute of tlie means of 
support. 
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CITlt dPP0tStUMlit$^ fe— Bi*y 
5, Mr. J. P. Grant to officiate as As- 
sistant Sdcretary f 6 OoTemment in the 
Jndicifll end Revenue Department — 
Mr. T. J* C. Plowden to officiate as 
Joint Maglstratell and Deputy Collec- 
tor of Meerut^Mr. R. IF. P. Clarke, 
ditto ditto of Cawnpore— Lieutenant 
J. Anderson of Engineers, ditto as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Roads in 
the Codl Division of the Dehli and 
Allahabad Road — Lieutenant A. C. 
Rainey, Sfith regt. N. I., ditto as a 
Junior Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Arrakan— The order directing Mr. 
G. U. Yule. Assistant to the Magis- 
trate and Collector of Dinagcpore, to 
proceed to Rungporo for tho purpose 
of relieving Mr. T. P. Marten from 
the charge of the current duties of the 
Civil and Session Judges^ Office (at 
that Station is approved — 8th, T.lout. 
J. Awdry, 66th regt. N. 1. to officiate 
as an Assistant under Captain T. Wil- 
kinson, Agent to the Governor General 
under Reg. Xlll., 1633— Lieut. -Col. 
W. Morison, C.B., has been appointed 
by [the Governor General to be Sole 
Commissioner for the Government of 
the Territories of the Raja of Myanre 
—12th, Mr. G, M. Batten to officiate 
as Deputy Secretary to Government 
in the General Department, vice Geo. 
Alexander to the Cape— 15th, Lieut.- 
Colonel Lockott to be Resident at 
Nagpoor, in Succession to Mr. Gr«me 
— Major N. Alves to be Agent to the 
Gov. Gen. for the States of iiajpu- 
tana and Commissioner for A j mere — 
June 9ih, Mr. T, A. Shaw to be Civil 
and Session Judge of Rungporc — Mr. 
A. W. Begbie to officiate as Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 7tli 
or Humeerpore division — Mr. J. 
Lowis, ditto as Civil and Session 
Judge of Chittagong^Mr. W, Craw- 
ford, ditto as Magistrate and Collector 
of the Southern Division of Bundle- 
ound— Mr. C. Bury, ditto as Magis- 
trate andi Collector of Rajeshahye — 
Mr. J. C. Dick, ditto as Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector of Patna — 
The order directing Mr. II. C. llamiU 
ton fb asBuipe charge of the Office of 
Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collec- 
tor of Moughy% fiom Mr. F. O. Wells 
is approved— 16th, Mr. W. P. Palmer 
to be Super, of the Salt Golahs at Sul- 
kea— ]l|r. S. G. Palmer to be 1st Ass. 
to the ' Secretary to the Board of 
Casrtomg Salt and Opium, Superin- 
tendent of Sulkea Salt Chowkies, and 
Collector of Calcutta Stamps. 


MiUTAMn 4Pi»o/NTvgxra, 4rc. imh 
regt. N. I., Major W. W. Moore to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice Watson dee». 
Captain J. Campbell to be Major; 
Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be Captain, 
Ensign J. R. Abbott to be Lieutenant; 
dlstiHigt. N. I., Lient. R. Menxies to 
be Captain ; Ensign W. P. Hampton 
to be Lieutenant, vice Rowe, dee, ; 
Ensign W. Y, Siddons is bought on the 
effiective strength of the Iiifautry, vice 
Kennedy dec. 

msMovALa AND P09TING9 . — EnsIgn 
C. E. Goad, from 45 h to (>7tb 
regt. N. I. 

rvRLovoBa. — Ass. Surg. H. H. 
Spry — Capt. R, Stewart fprep) Capt. 
J. Gouldhawke. ^ 

MAURiAOBS , — >Miiy 6, at Cawnpore. 
Lieut. T. B. Studdy 8th regt. L. C. to 
Louisa Elizabeth, dauirhter of W. 
Bishop, Esq. of Haslcntcre— 12, Mr. J * 
H. Ilalton to Miss Anna Williams. 

BIRTHS. — ApriUl7, at Muttra the 
lady of Captain W. Martin 57th regt. 
N. I. of a son — SO, at Simla, the lady 
of Lt. C. Cheater of a son — 28, at Kur- 
nan). the wife of Overs. J.Shaw of a son 
— 28, at Benares, the lady of Licut.C. J, 
Lewes of a daughter— 29, the lady of 
Lieut- W. Ashmore of a daughter — May 
5, atMrernI, Mrs. G. P, Liiinley of a 
sou — At Siiltanpore, the lady of Lieut. 
R. P. Pciinefather of a daughter— 8, 
at Chuiair, the lady of Ass.-Surg. Bai*- 
berof a daughter — the lady of O. Wal- 
ker, Esq. df a daughter — 9, Mrs. A. 
Fleming of a son — Mis, R, S, Strick- 
land of a son — 10, at Burdwan, the lady 
of fl, Milletl, Esip C. S, of a son — Mrs 
J, D’ SniituB of a daughter-— 12, at 
Banruoiah, the wife of Mr. J, W, Rick' 
etts of a son — 13, the wife of Serjeant 
Gray of a son— ll, the lady of I, F. 
Leith, Esq, BoriibUr, of a son— 15, at 
Barasit, the lady of R. II, Mytton, 
Esq, C, S, of a sou. ^ ® 

DBATiiH — April 3, at Mhow, Nicho- 
las, Snd son ofScrjeanl N, Reilly — May 
7, Mr. John Agacy — 4 , at Akyab, W, 
Angelo, son of Captain W. Limonds— 
7lh, Catherine, wife of Mr, W, Walker 
—9, Master ITenry Lench — 12, Caro- 
line, wife of Captain W- P. Wood, 
Country SiTvice — W. Maclcod, Esq, 
Attoineyat Lrw — 14, Richard, son of 
Mr. R, Haviland — 15, Mr. B.H. Daunt 
—Mr, R. Crock ford — Miss C, Robam 
— 16, Agnes, daughter of D. Disandt, 
Lsq,— 19, Monaieur F* Detours— at 
Berhampore. Major G. M. Greville, H. 
M, M.’s 38th foot — June 24, William, 
infant sou of W. F, Fergusson, Esq. 
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Coorg Prize Jlbn^.*— Fiitaeii Lacs 
of Rupees is statec) to be in hand. 
Mostof^tho treasure was discovered 
after the surrender of the Rejah, and 
it is hoped that other large sums may 
be also forthcoming. The Rajah is to 
be brought to Vellore under the escort 
of H. M.*s 36tb and 48lh regiments. 

eir/i jppaiNTMsSTs, April 
15, Mr. J. C. Morris' to act as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Government 
Bank during the absence of Mr. 
Hanbury — Mr. J. F. Thomas to act as 
Register lo the Sudr and Foujdaree 
Udalut — Mr. G. J. Bird to act as 
Head Assistant to .the principal Col- 
lector and hlagistrate of the Southern 
division during* the absence of Mr. 
Pycrofl — Mr. S. N. Ward lo act as 
Register of the Zillah^Gourt of Chit- 
foor during the absence of Mr. Wilson 
— May 13, Mr. J. A. Cassamajor to 
be Resident at the Courts of tlie 
Raj has ofTravancoro and Cochin — 
Mr. F. N. Maltby to act as Assistant 
Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of 
Malabar during tlic absence of Mr. 
8trange<»B4, Lieut.-Colonel M. Cub- 
bon to be Solo Commissioner of the 
Territories of the Rajah of Mysore — 
Mr. J. Bird to act as 1st Puisne Judge 
of the Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, 
during the absence of Mr. Lusbington 
— Mr. £. Story to be Sd Assistangto 
the principal Collector and Magistral 
of Cuddapah— Mr. M. Murry, to act 
as Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Salem — Mr. C. R. 
11. Keate to be an Assistant to the 
t^incipal Collector and Magistrate of 
Tanjore — Mr. W, II, Bailey to be an 
Assistant to the principal Chllector 
and Magistrate of South Arcot — Mr. 

G. Bird to be Judge and Criminal 
J udge of Combaconuin — Mr. S.{Cra w 
ford to be Supeiintendent of Govern- 
roont LlSttcries on his present allow- 
ances — Mr, O. P. Dumergue .to be 
Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of North Arcot. 

MPTIHMD PROSf Tag MAy/CJS. — 

Messrs. K. H. Woodcock, and H, 
Vibart,]frora Isl May, 1884^Mr. T. 
Teed. Company's Solicitor. 

asiLtTAMY APPOlNTUENTBt PMOMO- 

yioAa. flre., from 7th Aftril to \4th 
June, 1S34. — Arlif/ery.— -Lieutenant 
T. Baylis to be Captain-«i8d Lieut. 

H. H, Bell to be 1st Lieut.— Supem. 
3d Tdeut. H. T. M. Berdmore is ad- 
mitted on the effective strength, vice 
Booker pensiun'd-^The orders ap- 


pointing Eniign 11; O. Afiiir|(iiU to 
act as Adjutant, and dntigti C: C. 
Foote to act as Quart. Master aiMt 
Interp. to 42d regt. N. I. daring the 
absence ofLieuts. Maoieod and Smith, 
and Eluaign H. P, White to act at 
Adjutant to 47th regt, N. L, during 
the absence of Lieut. Hughes, are con- 
firmed— 4th regt. L. C. Capt. D. 
Macleod to be Major — Lieut. J» T, 
Brett to be Captain — Cornet W. L» 
Walker to be Lieutenant, vice Hamil- 
ton retired— Supern. Sd. Lieut. J« 
fnverarity Is adinltl^d on the effeetive 
stresglh of the Engineers— 7th regt. 
L. C., Cornet W. D. Erskine to be 
Lieut, vice Nutt, dec.— 14th regt. 
N. I., Lieut. F. W. Todd to be 
Adjutant — 48d regt. N. I., Lieut. J, 
C. Salmon to be Adjutant— 47th regt. 

N. I. Lieut. J. E. Hughes to bo 
Adjutant— 7th regt. L. C. Lieut. II. 
Fuller to act as Quart. Master and 
Interp. during the absence of Lieut. 
Blogg — Lieut. J. T. Philpot of dSd 
regt. N. I. to be Aid-de-Cjmp tp 
Brigadier General J.Doveton, C. B.^ 
17th regt. N. 1. Major J. Low to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice Pickering, dee.— 
Capt L. W, W^son to be Major— 
Lieut. K. Massy to bo Captain- 
Ensign H. A. Tromlett to be Lieut..«- 
Brigadier General J. Doveton, C. B., 
to Command the Centre division of the 
Army, vice McDowell — Colonel D. 
Foulisis appointed to the Staff of the 
Army, with the rank of Brigadier 
General, and to coininand the troops 
in the Ceded districts— Colonel J. 
Allan, H. M.’s 67th regiment to 
command the tro^s in Malabar 
and Canara, vice Foulis — Capt. A« 
Kerr to command the Governor*! 
Body Guard, vice Chase to Europe— 
93d regt. N. I. Ensign J. H. Tapp to 
act as Adjutant, vice Philpot — Lieut. 

O. Hall is brought on the effsetive 
strength of the Horse Artillery, vice 
Orr to Europe — Lieut. R, S. Dobbs, 
Olh regt, N. L to act as Assistant 
Military Auditor General during the 
absence of Lieutenant Power, and to 
officiate as an Assistant to the Com- 
missioilerf for the affairs of Bivsore* 
during the absence of L'veut. Hawed— 

I regt. N. 1. Ensign B. Glraud 

I.) be Lieut., vice Messiter, d^.— 
i'' rgeon A. Paterson, dlst regt, N, I., 

1 11 1 Assistant Surgeon A. E. Rieet to 
d«i duty under the Garrison Surgeon 
Vi Bangalore, to attend on the sick 
and wounded— Lieut. A. Foulis, of 
Artillery, to be Aid de-Camp to 
Brigadier General Foulis, command- 
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Inf In the Ceded dUtiiete— Lleal«-Col 
J. Ckrfrie. to lie Col*, ?ioe M*]>owelly 
diw.— llth ifegt. K. I., Major W. H. 
Rowley to he Lieut.-Goionel*-Cimtain 
Q. Stott to be Major — Ensign n. L. 
Borlelgh to be Lieutenant— 7lh regt* 
t 4 « C, Comet T. Shell to be Lieut«, 
▼ice Nutt, dec.— Col, J. Wuulf to be 
entitled to n balf-ehare from the Off- 
leckoninga, from lOtk May, 1834, vice 
M^DowJl, dee.— 43d regt. N. 1. the 
order ap^inting Lieutenant C. M. 
Macleane to act as Quarter-Master 
and Interiireter during the absence of 
Lieut. Robiey— 17th regt. N. I., Ensign 
IV. A. Mackeneie to be Lieut., rice 
Marshall, dee.— 49th regt. N. 1., Kns. 
J* M. Cbartcrie to be Lieut., rice 
Thompson, retired. — driitfery.— 3d 
Lieut. H. Congrerctobe let Lieut.>- 
Suprrn. 8d Lieut. T. Austen to be 3d 
Lieut., vice Booker pensioned — Ensign 
W. A. Mackeoaie, 17tk regt. N. l.,fto 
Officiate at 3d Assistant Military Audi- 
tor General during the absence of 
Lieut. R. S. Dobbs — 3Sd regt. N. L, 
Capt R. W. SherridT to be Majors 
Lieut. H, Power to be Captain- 
Ensign J. il. Taylor ^o Im Lieutmant, 
vice Jones, dev.^iOtb regt. N. I., 
Ensign T. Osborne to he Lieutenant, 
vice DickiuBOD,dsc.<— Superu.Sd lieut. 
S. E. O. Ludlow, of Engineers, ia 
admitted on tbe effective strength — 
The employment of Capt. T. D. Car- 
penter, of 4Sth regt., in superintending 
the affairs of tbe ex-Raj ah of Coorg, 
so long as he shall remain at Banga- 
lore,' is sanctioned — ^The orders ap- 
pointing Lieut. C. H. Warren to act 
aa Adjutant to S5th regt. N. 1., 
during the absence of Ensign Farran 
on furlough, and of Lii ut. W. Biddle 
to act as Quart .-Masicr dining the 
absence of Lieut. Nicholts on furlough, 
and of Lieut. W. T. Boddam to act £s 
Cantonment Adjutant at Arcot during 
the absence of Lieut. Cumbeiiegr, are 
tonfirmed— 5th rrgi. N. 1., Lieut. M. 
5. Poole to be Captaio—Ensign W. 
Herford to hr Lieut., vice Burgess, 
^ invalided— hfajur Tiiliocli will take 
chaTg(9 of the Cunimissariat Depart- 
inent, until arrangcMueuis cun be made, 
vice CubCion plaml at the disposal of 
Government — Artillery ist Lieut. C. 
H'. Best to be Captuin— 2d Lieut. J. 
JPatriekion to be Isi Liciif., vice Grant, 
vlMU*^upern. f»l Lirul. W. H. (^rubb 
isadmilM on the effective strength — 
SSdregt, M. I., Capt. J. F. Palmer to l>e 
Major — Lieut. J . Ilarkucss to be Capt •! 


vice Bherrlff, ffee.— Tlis order direetlng 
Capt. Wf E. Litchfield to condnet Bio 
duties of the Deputy Assistant AdJ. 
Generals Department wiatbem division, 
daring the absence of Capt. M^eill is 
confirmed. 

MMMorALM AND potTtsas. — Lieuf. 
Gul.J.Anderson from lOtb to 50th regt. 
R. 1. — Lieui.-Colonel J. Low is posted 
to I6th regt. N. I.— Licut.-Coloncl 
H. Drgravea from 2d N. V. B. to 

C. E. V. B. ; Major W. T. Brett from 
the C. E. y. B. to the let N. V. B.; 
Major C. O. Folhergill from 2nd N.V.B. 
to the C. E. ¥• B. ; Ensigns^R. Jack- 
son, F. Templer, A. Wyndham, P. Var- 
doii, J. Watt, D. R. H. Beadle and C. 
H. Worscley to do duty with 27th 
regt. N. 1. ; Surgeon*W. E. £. Con- 
well fiom 10th regt. N. I. to gOtbregt. 
N. 1.; Surgeon A. Patei son from 80tU 
regt.K. 1. to 5lst regt. N. 1. ; Surgeon 

D. Kcid from 51st regt. N. I. to lOtli 
regt. N. 1. *, Colonel J. Carfrae to 50th 
rrgl- N. I., Lieut.-Col. T. Marett from 
nth to 43d regt,, N. 1., Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Rowley to 1 lib regt. N. I. ; Ensign 
6 . J. Carter from 42d to 2d regt., N. I , 
as senior Ensign; Ensign W. F. Eden 
to do du^ with Ist regt. N. I. ; 
Bntigos J. Marjoribanks, R. L. J.Ogil- 
vie, A. Robertson, J. Robertson with 
25lb regt., and Ensigns J. Gouldcn, H. 
Nixon, T. Haines, C. Markinnonwith 
Olboregt. N. I.; Ass.-Surg. £. G. Bed- 
well to do duty with H. M.’s 45th regt.; 
Asa. S(A*g. J. Cooke from H. M.’s 55th 
regt. to H. M.’sOSd regt. ; Ensign £. 
Kevin fioni 5lh to 30th regt. ; Ensign 
J. Marjoribanks from 35th to Ist regt, 
N. 1. ; Cornet W. H. Le Geyt to 
do duty with fnd L. C. ; Ensign C. 
A. Btugrave, with 14th regt. N. I. ; 
Ensign T. H. B. Ludlow with ISlIi 
ri'gt. iV. 1. ; Ensign W. Bird with 5th 
regt. N. f. ; Ass. Surg. A. E. Blest to 
34th regt, ; Ass. Surg. W. Griffit^ from 
H. M«’h 41st legt. to do duty under 
tlieStaff Surgeon at Moulnieiii; Cornet 
W. H. Le Gcyt from 2nd to 7th regt. 
L. C. 

fwraLrnxD.— Capt. H. S. Burgess, 
6ih regt. N. I. 

METiRMV PMOM TUB fXSriCX.— 

Major W. Hamilton, 4th regt. L. C. ; 
Major J. A. Condell, Ist N. V. Batt. ; 
Lieut. Jt. R. Huotcr. 

FURLOuans , — Captain C. G. T. 
Chauvel to New South Wales; Lieut. 

POais^ Captain M. C. Chase; Liei t. 
J. Lewis; Lieut. W. Nicolsoii; Lieut. 
J. Bower to Sea ; CQ|itaiii T. Auderauu ; 





C^«ifi 0. it. Jolka} Ap- 

tliorp; Lieut. R. CumM ; Lieut. J. 
K. Robley: Eof^ R« T. Snow; 
Cupt. IT. H. SimpSii. 

ABBivALM or «jrrpt«»*April SJ, 
Steamer Forbea, Forth, Cutcuttay 
April ly^May 16^ Merope^ Pollock, 
Hobart Topn— 17* Horatio, AmuMi 
London — 19, Robartc,Wake, London— 
S4, Claudine, Walker, London — 26, 
Louisa, Tuwle, London — Jane 6, Al- 
fi-ed, Tapley, Calcutta— 7, Lonech, 
Dritcoll, Sydnm^S, Baroua, Reevea, 
Loodon<*^, La Belle, AlHanoo, Arkcolli 
London. 

oapaar C/AM.— April 12, Baretto, 
jun.SauiiderB, London— Zenobia, Owen, 
London — May Steamer Forbes,Forth, 
Calcutta— 26lb, Rubaita, Wake. Cal- 
cutta— June 1, Merope, Pollock, 
Hobart Town — 6, Baroua, Reeves, 
Calcutta. 

MAnRlAOMS , — April 9.Mr. G. Stewart 
to Miss Jane Orton— 16, at Trichtno* 
poly, Rev,^. J. Jours, Missionary, to 
Charlotte Eliza, daughter of Rev. O. 
Schreyvogel — 16, Mr. C. Cater to Miss 
M. E. Brady— 18, Mr. J. H. Taylor 
to Miss C. Kelly — Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, 
t o Jauc Margaret, youngest daughter 
uf the late R. Cathrart, Baq., N. B. 
—20, at Tellicherry, Mr. J. J. Bibcr 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. P. de 
Rozarui — May 2, Mr. J. Reger to Miss 
J. £. Gray — 16, Captain J. R. Bi^wn, 
6tli L. C., to Margaret Mary, eldest 
daughter, and Lieut. H. J. Nicholls, 
26th regt. N. I., to Ann Lilly, young, 
^est daughter of the late Captain D. 
Inverarity— Mr. F. Pope to Miss J. U. 
Deweltz— 16, Mr. J. Hall to Miss L. 
Simeons— 10, Mr. A. L. FIcuf to .Miss 
M. Barnard— 20, at Bangalore, Lieut. 
F. Chalmers to Eliza Sarah, 4th 
daughter of the late Rev. R. Smith— 
28, Mr. W. Butterfield to Miss E. 
DaithTs — 31, at Bolarum, Assistant 
Surgeon S. A. G. Young to Mis^ H. 
Higginson— June 2,ot Waltair W. U. 
Arbuthnot, Esq., C. S. to Elisa Jane, 
only daughter of Brigadier General 
raylor, Commanding the N. Division 
of the Army— 0, Mr. T. Wilmot to 
C. Davis. 

ACATAe.- March 20,al Ooatcaraund, 
the lady of Captain W. Recce of 
adaughter— 21, Mri. J. Hammett ofn 
daughter— 25, at Moulmeiu, the wife of 
Apothecary, J. T. Finloo of a ton— 
April 8, at ditto, the lady '4f Lieut, C. 
riott, H. M.*s41st foot of a daughter— 
II, the lady of Lieutenant E. MMI- 
lif “ <lHughter— 13, the wife of 
Mr. J. O'ltura of a son— at Roya- 
' Bant India and Col. Mag. Vol. rtf/' 



17, Mrs. C. Puitpell of A 
Ootacamundw the In# pf 
Lawc of a aott $ at fllvai 
' lady ofCnpt. P.HaamdArp _ , 
the lady of J. Stevenaom J0Cqb« m 4 
—29, at acm, the My of Xi 
Grimea of a aaB-^-JMIfai 4t Ot ^ 
cherry, Mra. C. Chatallar of a oom^ 
lOb^ the wife of Mr. R. IMblfgIfiC al 
a daughter, who died on tha ImW 
1 1 , the wife of Mr. J. DMSeiia of a aop^ 
at Bangalore, the lady of Captain T« 
1>» Carpenter of a daughter— at Can* 
Oanore, the lady of Rev. J. C. Strtet of 
e son— 12, at Bellery, the lady of J« 
Smith, Esq., of a son— at Xotagharry, 
the lady of G. D. Drury, Riq., of a 
daughter— 16, at Trichloopply, Ilia 
lady of Major B. M*Maatcr ofaaoArw* 
19, at Chintadrypat, Ilia wife of 
thecary W. Morr» of a aon— ^20^ at Rm^ 
lary, Mrs. G. S. T. Roaa of a ■P IM wm 
21, the lady of Lieut. J. Beawell of f 
son— at Cannanora the lady of Cap tat o 
R. Budd of a son— 03, at Myiorv, life 
lady of AssisUnt Surgeoa Laatanca af 
a daughter — the lady of Dr. Cfeoplfell, 
liepot Surgeon of Poonamallaf, of a 
daughter, who expired ahortly afear 
—at Bellary, the lady of Lieataaant RL 
Lawford, of a daughter— at Kampifek 
the lady of Captain T. A. Daka of a 
daughter,— 24, the lady of J, Oaehlar* 
lony, Elsq., of a daaghter— 26, tha ur|fe 
of Mr. J. B. Baptist of a son etlJL4pra 
—20, Mrs. DeMeder of a eon— 30^ at 
BaDgalorv,tlie lady of Captain A. Chilli# 
of a daughter— 81 , at Tnchlaopolyi ffia 
lady of Lieut. F. Biilas of a WQ Or^ 
June 4, the lady of Surgaou J. L# Gad- 
des of a sod. 

PAATA#.— March 16, 188S, oa board 
the Madras,*' Aaaistanl Surgeoa 0« 
Yonng — March 22, 1034, at tha Cape, 
Major G. Jouea, Hd regt. N. I.'— i2» 
Henrietta, daa^tar of Mr. J. 27. 
Vexon— Api’il2, killed In aetioa Liept. 
J. A. Erskine of H. M-*. 48th luot 
ditto, Lioot.-Col. G. Mill of H. MJa 
55tb#bot— 6At flbiknrpour, Maiga 
M. Bridges, 2d regt. N«s 
Kimedy, LMt. J. P. Power. Magi^ 
neers-^ at Haaolipatam^Sefjt* Jawo 
Cooney— 12 , at Bolurnto, Rose, wife 
Sah. Afelatant Surgeon J. Vital— II, 
at Popdirheny, Mr. O .B. A«li|»<-d2, 
at SecaoderaM, WtUiam, ana «f 
Swinacoei^. M.*i46tb fool-*-t0h .-Mr. 
John W. Babcr^l9. Mrs Ana Taylor—*, 
24. a tSacuuderabadfMrs. R, CorMM— 
26, at Bangalore, Lieut. II. A, Nutt, 
7th regimimt L. C,— it JauLish^ 
t No4 40, Der, 3 O 
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Frpiiccf wife of QuarUr 

p. at pijlUry, teliii®, 

onl^ child jAfuU Jr Borner* If« M/a 
l^h foot-^^T^ at $ecuii4erabad, Lieut.- 
Cidoael Picheringj SOlh regt. N. L, 
at CuddSmref A. S* Drvai- 
maSy £BQ*t C* ^^—4, at ditto) Apotlie# 
cary €>• skiUaruN-6) at Outacatnund, 
Aane Boyd) Infant daughter of Captam 
ff. M^eili, eth L, C,-at Jauluab, 
Ij[^laU)ihfant daughter of Maj. A.M^Fuf 
la^-^7» at Secunderabad) Sub. Con- 
<f,wpW,W* dachaoii— 8, at Trtebinopuly) 
Viiii’ntiue) Eaq. — 9, at Bellary) 
-I'heodora, wife of A. £. Angelu. 
^q,) C. S.— 10, at CuddaiorC) Mr. F. 
Vanderloweii— at Trichiuopoiy, Francea 
Louisa, infant d.nighter of Serjt. Major 
Owen — II, at Koornbalacotlali, Win., 
only son of Mr. A.. Gilion — 18, at Se- 
cunderabad, iVfra, ForbcB, wife of Capl. 

Forbes of H. M.'« 45th foot— 15, at 
Ouiady, Maj Geu* Sir A.M.51*Dowtll, 
K, C, B., aged 73 yeara— at Arcot, Rev. 
P. Stewart, A. at Cuddapali, 

Lfeulf G. B. Marshall, I7th regt. N, I. 
ut M iiigHluiT, Ll, R, BiDickmsoii.40tli 
reel- N. 1. — 1 7, al KhuipUm*, C harles, suii 
oTLieut. C. Pooloy — 19, at (.'uudakoor, 
Serjt, J . W al kf r, N I ua nr b Se r v ice — ‘20,a t 
Colar,ljeul.K. Hendnsoii, Kiigiueeib — 
at Trichinopoly, Conductor P. Gorman 
— ^t Rajahpi ttah, .Major R, W,Shen(r, 
3*2d regt, N, K — 2 !, al Kamplee, Asst, 
burgeon T, Willy — v7. ui lieihainpoie, 
Lieut, A, M, (il la, 49ili irgt. N. I., ibc 
wife of Mr. A, Aulny— !«t rricl»ii»«»ju*W, 
Henry W'lljiani, son of the lute W* 
VaWlUiiiei E?*q,— 98, at Bcliury, CapL 
C. Grunt, An iiUry. ^ 


Uombis. 

CIVIL jtpPoiA rift'ivr*'.— May, 7, Mr. 
H- Ilobbert to Ue AsHis'ant to the 
pkinclpal Collector of Poima ; Mr, 
A. 8pena to he 4>h Assisiunl to the 

K rihcipal I’oUector in the Southern 
ftrhalta t^ouhlrv ; Mi. G. I. Blane 
tiD htt Srd Asblfttunt to the prinrlrml 
CblleeWtr in iho S'Mith»-rn Marhatta 
^OUntry^SO, Mi. K I'iliot to act 
at afertior Maglstrn e nf lh)!irc fintli 
tro hpiuPP of .Mr. . 1 . Wniiien— -June 4 
MA' VL Wlhh to V .itiidor Magintrute 
|h:illee ; iMr, W. M. Wnfhen to he 
l^i^tary to Oofornnu-ut U\ the Ju- 
dicial general and IMufine departmenla 
aad^'Hif^ A. N, Bhaw to be Persian 
Sberetafy to Govetnlhent until further 
ordsrs F to be acting 

Peputy CtvU Auditor and Depnty 


Mint Master in epnfoqupace of Mr. 
Tracey fatting no longer abld from ill* 
ness to perform his duty: Mr. J, 
Graham to be superintendentoftheGo^ 
verniuent Press ; Mr. L. R. Reid to 
be Seeretary in attendance on the Rt, 
Hon. the Governor ; Mr« C. Norrta to 
conduct Mr. Reid’s duties in the Re* 
venue department ; Mr. W. H. Wat* 
hen to conduct Mr. Reid's duties 
in the Commer. and Financial depart- 
ments ; Mr. R. Spooner to be acting 
2nd assistant to the Collector ofTanna 
-*18, Mr. E, E. EUiotj to act as sub* 
Treasurer, general Paymaster and 
Superintendent of Stamps during Mr* 
Bruce’s absence on leave— 23. Mr, 
H. E. Goldsmid to be Assist, to the Re- 
venue Cuiiiinissioaer ;iiMr. Uourchler 
is cunbrmed as a Stipendiary Com- 
missioner of the Court of Requests^ 
vice Stewart resigned. 

FUBLouGim. — Mr. C. A. H* Tracey 
to the Cape. 

MitLtTARY APPOINTMBSTS^ PMO- 

MCTIONB^ CnASGBB, ^TC., frofii 7th 
May to lihJuhf 1BS4. — Lt. Urquhart, 
Brigade Major at Poona is appointed 
an Acting Assistant Adj. -General un- 
til further orders ; Artillery, Lieut. J, 
N. Uooke to take rank vice Rowan 
dec., 3rd Get. 1833; 2nd Lieut. D. J. 
Cunnan admitted on the etfective 
strength; Lieut. R. C. Worniaid to 
take rank viie Leslie pruinotcd Dec, 
24: »ul Lieut. K. W. Chichester ad- 
mitted oil the effective strength : Lt. 
11. L. Brkbaaoii and 2nd Lieut. £. 8. 
Blake to take rank viceRowiandprom. 
nec.2C, 33; 2nd Lieut. M. Giberne to 
be Ist Lieut, vice Ponardent pro- ' 
nioted ; 2nd Lieut. E. Wellund to 
rank froin«7th Feb. 1834, vice Giberne 
promoted ; 8lh'regt. N. I. Ensign R. 
W. Horne to be Lieut, vice Keene 
pensioned; Ensign J. G. Forbes to 
take rank from 2l8t March, 1634. and 
to be po.tied to 8tli regt. N, J. rl8th 
regt. N. 1., Lieut. 1). Davidson to 
ta! e rank vice Curtis dec,i Ensign 11. 
Wallace to be Lieut, vice James pro- 
moted ; Ensign A . Macdonald, to take 
rank from 21st March. 1834, and to be 
posted to 18lh regt, ; Ensign C. D. 
Mylne is confirmed in the appointment 
ol Quarter Master and Interpreter to 
6th regt., N. I. vice Mant to Europe: 
Lieut. G. Clarkson 12th regt, N. 1, to 
act as Adjutant to left wuig of that 
regiment from the date of its insr^ 
from head quarters ; Corbet C, Fi 
Jackson. 2nd L. C, to be attached to 
the Irregular Horse In Cutch es a 
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temp, moi^ure ; EotlgB If. Ash to'ac^ 
as Interpreter to left arlt)|^of 12th 
regt,, N. I. ns a temp. artiMiigd** 
ment ; Lfeut. W. S. Adaihf, of loth 
regt. N. I. in appointed to act ae De- 
])Uty Ass, Qaarter Master General ; 
Captain H. Roberts^ ISth regt. |9. 1. 

Is appointed as a temp, measure. Ass. 
to trie Resident In Outch, and Captain 
W. Ward, 15lh regt, N. I., Is appoint- 
ed to the command of the Irregnlar 
Horse vice Roberts ; Assistant tsurg. 
J. F. Hiddle having been relieved 
from his duties as Assistant Assay 
Master will resume his appointment 
as Assistant Garrison Surgeon and 
Deput)^ Medical Storekeeper ; Ensign 
II. W. Evans, Olh regt. N. I. to act as 
Adjutant to a Qctachment oTthat regt. 
at Broach is confirmed as a temp, ar- 
rangement ; ideut H. Forster to be 
'Adjutant to 3rd troop Horse Brigade, 
vice Lechmere resigned ; Lieut. J. 
Il, Hall, S6th regt. N. I. is promoted 
to the brevet rank of Captain : Ass. 
Surgeon W- Leggett is confirmed In 
the appointment uf acting Civil Surg. 
at Poona, until the return of Assistant 
Surgeon C. Ducat ; Captain C. Ricii- 
fiids 8th regt. N. 1. to command the 
Outpost at Balmeer; Lieut. H. J. 
Parkinsoni 22nd regt. N. Lis appoint- 
ed to command the Guzerat Provincial 
Battalion as a temp, measure : 26th 
regt, N. 1., Ensign C. fx>dge to be 
Lieutenant vice Frederick dec . ; Ens. 
II. J. Barr to take rank from %nd May 
1834, and to be posted to 26th regt. 
N. I. Assistant Surgeon C. Scott to 
be Surgeon vice Craw retired ; 

* Lieut. S. Poole Ist regt. L, C. to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter Master to that 
regiment, during the absence of 
Lieutta, Owen and Vardon sick ; Asst 
Surgeons W. Erskineand A. Graham 
to be Surgeons on the {augmentation ; 
The order appointing Lieut. Ram- 
take charge of the Commissa. 
riat Department at Beigaum until the 
arrival of Captain Rybot is confirmed; 
' Lieut. R. Buikiey, 20lh regt, N. I. 
is promoted to the brevet rank of 
Captain. In conformity with orders 
from the Court of Directors Poona 
will cease to be a Brigade Command 
from 1st July, 1834; Captain H. 
G. Teasdale to act as Interpreter 
to the left wing of fird regt. L. C. 
as a temporary arrangement vice 
Preedy sick ; Lientenant Colonel 
Thomas (retired) to take rank vice 
SmHh retired Apri124, 1832 ; Lt. Col. 
G. T. Gordon lotake rank viceWhlie- 
hiil invalided^ find Nov. 1832 ; Major 
^ E. Jervis to no Lieut. -Colonel, vice 


Thomas retired, date i^>atik tilAli# 
1883 ; 1st regt. L. C. Mtdbf 4,4 
son (retired) and Captain ; 
nyngham to take rank| vIeeTf' " 
^motad fi4th Apr&« I W \ tm 
Penny is admitted on the 
strength from 24ih April, Ipfit 
regt, L. C. Major W, €. Imngwcf 
Captain M. Grant, and LleaLf. 
Dallas to take raidt in sucoesslati II 
Gordon promoted I9nd Kov. IB8I4 
8rd regt. L. O. Captain 'W. Uamondta 
be Major ; .Lieut. O. A.l/lToodKoiiae 
to be Captain ; Comet T. Eyrd to he 
Lieutenant, vice Jervis promoted, 
date of rank 1st Jan, 1833; Limit. 
Col. J. Livingston to take rank, vfee 
Sykes retired, 0th June, 1833 ; Ueuf. 
Colonel R. Campbell to take rimk 
vice Dunsterville dim., Rth July, ICiffIt 
Major J. Barclay to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Pearson efre,; 3th regt* 
N. I. Captain W. Splller to be Mi^orv 
Lieut. B. Justice to be'Captain | |A. 
L. Brown is admitted on the effhctlpf 
strength, vice Cruickshank rctirnd| 
Ensign IT. 8. Hutchisson dee, to bO 
Lieutenant, vice Colquhoun, ifee. | 
Ensign R. H. Warden to be Idnut^ 
vice Ifutchisson; Ensign C, Meliersb 
to take rank from fifind May. im. 
and is posted to 6tb regt. N. I, ; Ifilli 
regt. N. 1. Major G. Moore, Captain 
II . James and Lieut. U. Whllaee to 
take rank^in succession to Llvings|0e» 
promoted, date of rank, 0th JUnC 
1683;fil8t regt. N, 1. ; Major II. W. 
(1 ilium (retired) and Captain V, V* 
Kennott to take rank, vice Campbrit 
promoted, 8th July. 1033 ; Ueuttnaiil 
8. J. Stevens admitted on the efifreliva 
strength; 24th regt. N. 1. Captain T* 
D. Morris to be Major ; Lieut. C. 
Denton to be Captain, Ensign H. 0* 
Jones to be Lieutenant vice Barclay 
promoted ; Ensign H. J. Willoughby 
to take rank from Sfiad May 1884, m 
posted to 24th regt. N. I, The 
iowifig lerop. arrsngements are omi* 
firmed; Captain C, Cathoan 
regt. to assume the rouimand of lii 
Garrison of Asseerghur from the dto 
partort of Major Payne sick ; UottL 
B. Bailey to act as Adjutant to liA 
I Htialion artillery, fretn date of Mi^ 
s.-huler*s departure from AHmedougfllr 
l.icut. C. Threshie, iOth regt. N. I. to 
A< t as Adjutantto that regt., during 
the eioploymen^ offLieut. Adams at 
Poona i the folio wiug Ollicers are piMP* 
mltted to eachaoge regimofitt, eirii 
joining as junior oftlielr* rank->-*Etii* 
F. H« Goggin 23d regt. N. L to ex- 
change with Ensign J. O. Forbes Sih 
regt. N. 1. * Ensign H. J. Bart f5th 
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*•* ejtditii , ^ 

F. QpM\n of 8th regK N. 1.4 
U9VM, j£ ^SlIFk Ut f»gt. to bo P4jr. 
mjuter Foona dlTiaton of the Aro^ 
tIco Itpriis urooiol^4 ; Lleotv Ml 
Seoble, 14th rcgt. to be 3^ 
C/oesmiisarjr Oeneral at 8hof$t>obr i 
Lieut. I. C. Bate lUh to be 3d 
Aailitant^ ComoiteBary Qenenil in 
imarge ^ of the |diUtary Bazdrs at 
Poona ;* the order appointing Lieat. 
Leel^ere to take charge of the Ord- 
Oihro# Department at Deeaa do- 
ling the abieoce of Llent. Forster, is 
eonfirmed; Artilltfry^-Migor W. K. 
Lester to be Llent.-Cblonel ylce 
White fiitaUded ; Captain E. H. Wil- 
Ibcfc to be Major ; Lieut. W. Cogh- 
lan to he Capt^; 2nd Lieut. S. 
Turnbull to be lallLieut. ; 9nd Lieut. 
W. Massie to rank from 16th June 84, 
yiee Turnbull promoted ; Ensign H. 
W. Dlggle to be Interpreter in the 
Mahratta language to 18th regt. N. L; 
10 regiment N, 1., Ensign A Robert- 
son tp be ^l^ut., yice Lancaster de^ 
ceased ; Ensign H Vincent to take 
rank from 7th June 1S84 and to be 
nosted to lOth regt. N. 1. ; Lieut. A. 
m>rrlaon3d regt. N. I. to act as Ad- 
jutant to a detachment of that regt. at 
^hjforla as a temporary arrangement,, 
is confirmed ; 10th regt. N. 1. Lieut. 
T. Jackson to be Adjutant vice 
Adams resigned; lieut. 0. Treshie 
be Qi^ter Master and Intcrp. in the 
HlndooStanee language ; dlb regt. N. 
1. ^sign R. Dennis to bo Lieut, vice 
Brett deceased ; Cadet R. Le Geyt to 
be Ensign and posted to 6th regt. N. 
I. ; Lieut. 1. C. Hartley is appointed 
tp the charge of the Miliary Bazars at 
^Igkum ; Ensign J. D. Leckie is ap- 
pointed Sd Assistant Commissary Ge- 
imi«l jind to the charge of the Miti- 
maars at Deesa ; Lieutenant A. 
Doidle 26th regt. to act as A dj utant 
di^ngthe absence of Lieut Gil landers 
; regt. N. 1. Ueut R. A. 
fihtggW to be Captain ; Ensign H- 
Hiidd to he Lieut., vice HendU re- 
tired ; G. T. Pogson ^totake 

frnhi «9lh June 1834 audio be 
^ fi> Ath ri^t. N. I. ; Major Oe- 

Sir 4* S. .Bams will resume 
m^miind of the Poona Division of the 
Ictty I M^or. B. McDonald unat- 
Ito, MUltayy Secretary and 
de-Ckinp 0n^.lhs personal staff of 
^ Ith^ltiipiander^ in Chief ; Ensign 
tfifalrles Berr to be Aide^rde- 

Camp. 

. /jyrjuojso— Lt. Co). W.-G. White, 

'HMTlkED FB03I TEE SERVICE , — 

Lieut,, F. B. B. Keene; Assistant 


Lieut CoL W.H. Sykes; Major J. 
Cmickshank ; Lieut. CuU Smith ; 
Csfept. W. V. HewltL * 

Liettt.-Cbl. W, Gor- 
don $ Lieut. E. Marsh : Ass. Surg. 
W* J, Ferrar. 

abEivals of OH/pg — April 88, 
Clyde, Kerr, Greenock ; May 6, 
Bellas Scanban, Idterpool ; 9, Oip- 
Sey, inighat, Liverpool— Palambam, 
Irillis, London ; ^5, Mona, Gell, 
Liverpool ; 17, Diana, Hawkins, 

Liverpool; Mountstuart, Elphinstope, 
Small, Glasgowi^IO, Aiiqui, McFee, 
Liverpool ; SO. Bombay Packets Qar- 
nock, Bristol, Oriental Fidler, Liver- 
pool ; 84, King William, Steward, 
Liverpool ;f26,[Frince%eorgc, Shaw, 
London ; June 3, Berwickshire, 
Thomas, London ; 4. Majestic, Law-* 
son, London ; 12, W. Turner, Lcltch, 
Greenock; 83, Cleveland, Moyley, 
London ; Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, 
Loudon i 21, Carnatic, Biles, London ; 
24, Syden, Burd, Cowes. 

aiarjra. — April i‘>, at Bbooj, the 
lady of Lieut.-Coloncl Hughes, C, B,,. 
of a daughter; 18, at Surat, the lady 
of J. Vibart, Esq., C, S. of a daughter $ 
2), the lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq. of a 
Sou ; 28, ut Surat, the wife of Apothe- 
cary C. Auding of a sou ; May 31, the 
Ittdy of Lieut. J. Holland of a son; 
Juu(^, thelady of Lt.J. E. Parsons ofa 
daughter, who died on 6(h ; ]5, at 
Sfautapore, the wife of Riding-master 
Taut, ofa daughter still-born; at Da- 
doole, the lady of Alex. Duncati, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

May 13, Mr. Henry 
Collins tb Maria, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Jefferson of Gockermouth; 20, 
N, Fernandes, jun. Esq., to Anne, eldest 
daughter of J, A. Pereira, Esq.; June 
8, at Bularum, Captain Alex. Adam, 
Comrnunditig 7th regt. Nizam’s Aftny, 
to Mrs. Puget, relict of Cupt. Puget, 
Madras Kur, regt. ; 25, Mr. W. Sniilh, . 
Chief Offlcei' of the ship Carron, to 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Mr, R. 
Bennett. 

. DEATHS, — March 8, at the Cape, 
wirc,ofW.C4iistaU’s,£sq. StafTSurgeon i 
April !?0,al Kavel, Mr. L. do Silva ; 29, 
iq the Red 8ea, Mr. 8,W, Hutchinson $ 
May 29« F. Lugriij, Esq, Senior; 3Q»li. 
Gray, Rsq.,; June 10, drowned, $avi)|e, 
eldest son pfSaville, MarrioU. Ksq«; 

13, at Dbarwar, Lieidieiiant ^P,1lrc|t ; 

14, at Surat, FrcMlerirk, Wni. Caialet, 
infant so of Wm. Parsons, Ekj., Afedi.. 
cal EstablisliifienI ; July 3, ElJcn^ 
wife of John Graham, Esq. 
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THE PEEKS. 

The position the Peers have assumed places them in everlasting’ 
opposition to the people. The assertion is no longer theory but 
fact, that their existence is incompatible with public felicity. 

The jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, martial law, imprison- 
ment by warrants from the Privy Council and other practices 
of a like nature, tliough established for centuries, were never 
'allowed by tlic English,'^ saVvS the intolerant llunie, to he 
part of their Constitution — the afTection of the nation for 
prevailed overall precedent, and all axioms of f)oIilical 
peilanliv.” 'Phat lliis afTection for liberty will again preiail 
who shall doubt? Pactioiisly, laiiatically, lyrannieall y, tfio 
Peers oppose the [progress of measures tbrougb tlie Lt^gislaiuro 
of wbicb the voice — the alternale ajipcals, siipplicafioiis, de- 
mands of millions of Ibeir countrymen have declar'd the 
necessity ! \Vbat is the consecpience — wbat 7nft,sl lx* ibo con- 
seijiience ? 1-et reason, ai^d the common diclali‘s of justice 
reply. Two facts are apparent — 1st, the Peers ibemselvcvs 
precipitate tlieir destiny* vJd, e\erv tiling* is in the grasp of the 
popular power. The Peers precifiilate their destiny — ihev 
'know that to ()pf)Osc the measures brought U[) to them by the 
(Jominons is to array themselves in the niONt deadly hostility 
against the peofile ; they know that the people’s liouse — the 
people’s representatives have passed those measures ; they 
knovv that to refuse their assent to tliem — to delay is to injure 
— is*lo retard the course of national justice. T’he Peers precifii- 
lale their destiny ; for, with Ihc^'O facts — these truisms hufore 
their eyes, do they dream — can they, that the people will con- 
sent to repose in them the sole governing powers of the empire ^ 
— to make them the arbitrators of their fate — them the um|1ires 
of Jheir lives and property? Their insane resistance to Ik? niea- 
.sures in (piestion supposes nothing less. Brought to this ex- 
tremity, what other aspect do circumstances assume, but — to 
preserve the liberties of the country yon must abolish the Peers? 
The Peers — the hrancTi of the Legislature belonging to the 
Last India and Col. May \'ol. x., No, 5^S, Sept, U 
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Peers is a feudal relic — a remains of b^barism, for which there 
no longer exists scope or necessity. The dullness of pedantry 
will inform us that this relic — this vestige of an age of barba- 
rism is essential to the well-being of the State ; that with the 
Monarchy it throws a weight into the scales of the Constitution 
essential to the general equilibrium; that it is an clement in 
that system of checks so admirably designed — so incomparably 
adapted to establish and, at the same time, consolidate the 
fullest liberties — the most enviable immunities — the highest 
happiness and enjoyments of the most perfect condition of man. 
But away with these sophisms of the schools — these follies and 
pedantries which make wise men blush! Aw'ay with fictions 
whose, fra (ids are stamped upon their front! Do'werw^t perceive — 
does not the intelligence of the age perceive that this system 
of checks is an abominable, an absurd, a living lie ? The proof, 
is it not before us the passing instant; suppose the Commons 
STOP THE SUPPLIES! Pedant, Madman, where is your 
** check’' then ? Need we pause to insist that the Commons are 
invested with this prerogative ? — Need we pause to affirm that 
the Peers have no prerogative wherewith to resist it? If the 
Commons stay the supplies — if the whole action of Government 
be suspended (as an inevitable result) the public order is broken 
up. Then shall we still be told to revere the Peers as a check ;” 
— rather shall we not be constrair^pd to regard them as an in- 
tolerable and a stupendous curse. But, in the same breath, we 
are told, the Peers are a check in the same breath we are 
asked,if the Peers are not identified with the people’s interests — 
if they are not identified with the people themselves ? If iden- 
tical with the people why selected, w,e reply, to " check" the 
people — if identical with the interests of the people, why erect 
themselves, as on the present occasion they are erecting them- 
selves — into barriers to obstruct the dearest interests ^f the 
people ? Who is it who will not own the imposture of ih% en- 
tire scheme ? To regard the influence of the Peers, however, 
as a check" — for a moment to take it for granted, that the 
Upper House of Parliament is really endowed with a power of 
restraining the action of the Lower — yet is it a salutary check ? 
We expose ourselves to ridicule by the mere proposition. Is 
that a salutary check which interferes with the consummation 
of a people’s liberty? Is that a salutary check which restrains 
the progress of human rights for the purpose of aggrandising 
the despotism of a faction? What is the clear signification of the 
Peers’ opposition to the measures pending? Is it the tendency 
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of those measures to thwart the development of the people’s 
freedom — to frustrate the operations of justice ? If not, but the 
contrary, is the opposition of the Peers salutary/ — Is it any 
thing- but a " check,” a withering:, horrible and hellish “ check” 
on all that is divine, sacred, or religious / Besides, in what 
causes have the Peers their origin ? or, independently of their 
origin, in what causes — rather, in what prostration of the rights 
of their fellow-men have they continuance? To talk of the 
l>enefits flowing from a "privileged order” in the State, is a 
monstrous prostitution of terms indeed ! Is the plough-boy bene- 
fitted because divested of his rigAffifthat they may bo construed 
into privileges ^ov a Peer? Is society benefitted because she has 
two classes of men within her bosom — the one tyrants, the 
other — sla\’tjs ? A State which boasts of its " privileged order,” 
let us be assured, can have no freemen. The two are incom- 
patible. Privileges x\e\ev exist where rights are perfect. How- 
ever, that a " privileged order” in the State should exist, is 
not so baneful as that it should be endowed with a right of 
legislation. Is it to be doubted, although demonstrations of 
the fact to infinitude had no existence — is it to be doubted, that 
the legislation of such an “ order” would be partial, exclusive, 
and, to its furthest bounds, at war with all the elements of 
general freedom ? Will the Peers willingly give sanction to a 
Church Bill, wliich, in the long run, strikes at their own 
power? — to a Corporalioif Bill which, at once, curtails it? But, 
if ever the inipotence^f such a means of " check” upon the 
Commons was evinced, it is in the instances of these Church 
and Corporation Bills. It is undeniable, that should they ever 
obtain the consent of the Lords, that consent w'ill bo no act 
that is voluntary, buf wrung from them through the strongest 
intimidation of the people. Pass they must. Be received into 
law they must; and this result inevitable, what becomes, in- 
s^actively we demand, what becomes of the Peers as a " check” 
— of the Peers’ legislative funclions mt all? Now, is the mo- 
ment for the peo|)le to resi>t iMosc unjust legislative funefions, 
if resist them ever they so intend. Do the Peers ikU tho-e 
measures? Let the Commons gratit not a rnit*--llie \cri«isl 
fraction of a mile. While, on the other hand,.!)) tliTi Peers 
pass them? and what a farce becomes the whole ft-eb of our 
so called glorious tripartite Constitution ! 

All who have looked into history— all who have marked the 
successive stages qf our annals, arc, to the last, convinced, of 
what a fragile build the institutions of both Peers and royalty 
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amongst us are. All having done so will admit, how with us 
all power is of the people, and all power being of the people, 
how radically prone we are to a condition of things divested of 
the trammels of Peers and Royalty; how naturally, nay, how 
boundingly, we would yield ourselves to contingencies in which 
not a vestige of either would remain. 

Of all the travesties of political systems, perhaps our own of 
King, Lords, and Commons, is the most conspicuous. — Of ail 
humbugs, at once the most terrible and the most grotesque. A 
Monarch with the symbols of boundless power, a puppet to be 
jostled about at every breath of the popular will ; a House of 
Peers with the privilege of hereditary legislation, a mockery at 
the mercy of a Commiltee of Supply ; and, a Hou^e of Com- 
mons, the only true focus whither the rays of substantial power 
converge, a slave at the feet of both Peers and Monarch, suppli- 
casing its just demands ! Oh what a superb invention is this sys- 
tem of ‘‘checks,’" this system of “balances What is 

its drift, but a design to impose artiOce for truth ; — to turn the 
current of men’s thoughtsawry, where they might have flowed 
on through channels so noble and direct ? 

Now, however, ensues the crisis for applying the palliative 
to such a state of things, and with the palliative why not the 
fare? As we have asserted, every thing is in the people’s 
grasp; it remains with themselves to set up, or let perish their 
liberties. But let the Ministry be aware with what hearts they 
enter upon the great role of sustaining their country's freedom. 
Let them vacillate and all is lost — lost would be all that 
concerns themselves, their character, their reputation. But 
indubitably we have better hopes for^ our nation than to 
tremble lest with them, or, from so slight a cause, all that affects 
her should be lost. However, now is the season for action. 
Let the MASSES, be up and stirring ; and, unless the sun of 
patriotism be utterly gone down, now let it burst forth, afid 
light the land with one almighty hope and passion for liberty ! 


, THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

The mjst Important question that can be discussed in refer- 
ence to India is a Free Press. The moment in her destinies is 
now arrived when it must be practically disposed of — when, 
either she must be absolutely deprived of, or, absolutely 
invested with one. Whoever be the« successor of Lord 
Bentinck, it is incumbent upon him to meditate this point. 
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India must eilher be i^ripped of the few privileges to public 
discussion she at present enjoys^ or, must be placed in pos- 
session of the fullest privileges to public discussion she can 
^njoy. There is no disputing this opinion. They, com|ietent 
to treat of Indian politics, will acknowledge, that to restrain at 
the existing period the widest expression of the general senti- 
ment, would form at once the most indecent and most perilous 
line of policy that in possibility could be accomplished. Who, 
in tine, would undertake it? The question is a puzzler. 
True, a fool would undertake it; alias, a man utterly ignorant 
of the contingencies of his position ; alias, a Tory fanatic, a 
disciple of the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, or a Chair-- 
man of the Court of Directors ; but an individual not rabid, but 
in his senses — not unfamiliar, but profoundly acquainted with 
ihe situation of India, would no more undertake the responsi- 
bility of, at the present moment, annihilating or even restricting 
the Press of India, than he would fly — he knows the conse- 
quences it would involve him in, and he tremblca at their 
encounter almost in idea. 

We were assailed some time since, by a certain organ of the 
Metropolitan Press, for advancing opinions which were called 
crude, because deemed too liberal for the meridian of India. 
Who this fastidious critic may have been we have no means of 
ascertaining, and possibly/eel no craving to ascertain, but of this 
we quite unhesitatingly assure him, he knows nothing of what 
(he condition of India actually is, nor the measure of liberal- 
ism it requires; that he Knows not a jot of the matter on 
which he ventured to pronounce so authoritative a dictum — not 
one tittle of the sen^e of wrong and burning exasperation 
which universal India entertains against her oppressors. There 
are men in this country who, wo doubt not, would vouch 
for^the accuracy of the statements v\e have put forth, as also 
for the opinions which accompanied them ; there are men in 
this country who, we doubt not, would insist with us that the 
moment for the liberation of India from its horrible slavery is 
on the eve, — and, that no extent of liberal dogma is inapplicable 
to the crisis towards which it is hastening. On the subject, 
however, of the perfect freedom of the Press now nacessary to 
accord to her, only madmen will be found to disagree with us : 
When such equivocal advocates for her welfare as Lord Ben- 
tinck and Sir C. Metcalfe, come forward with protestations so 
explicit, and exhortations so warm in its behalf, he must be a 
hypocritical driveller indeed, who would withhold his assent. 
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or deny his conviction of the good certfiin to accrue from it. 
Lord Beniinck distinctly lays it down, that the liberty of the 
Press is a most useful engine in promoting the good administra- 
tion of the country, and, in some respects, supplies that lament- 
able imperfection of control, which, from local position 
extensive territory, and other causes, the Supreme Council, 
cannot adequately exercise.” And, Sir Charles Metcalfe, even 
putting a negative on the subsequently qualifying terms made 
use of by Lord Bentinck, fearlessly declares, 1 have, for my 
own part, always advocated the liberty of the Press, believing 
ita henejits to outweigh its mischiefs ; and i continue of 
THE SAME OPINION !” Sir Charles, also, most fairly admits 
that “ The Government which interferes at its pleasure with 
the Press, becomes responsible for all that it permits to be 
published.’' With such authorities as these for a Free Press, 
who, indeed, is the wild zealot who would oppose it? Fet- 
tered, it is true, the Press of India has been ; but the men who 
imposed its fetters were the greatest charlatans of any period of 
the world, or any country The once deemed brilliant and 
all-dazzling Canning — a man who in the very act of pro- 
claiming the honor due to him for ” calling a new w’orld into 
existence, to balance the liberties of the old,” was no less than 
the principal in a party to this execrable scheme, and the 
meeting at Fife House which, in commemoration of the 
atrocious measure to which it has the kifamy of giving birth, 
should be styled the Devil’s House, enfloods his memory with 
a boiling cataract of inexhaustible disgrace. It is but at a 
retent moment, this further illustration of the real character of 
Canning has come to light. Now, his political charlatanism 
stands to the full revealed — now, the incredulous may believe 
in his hollow patriotism, his polished perOdy, and his heartless 
attempts to destroy the power of the people. Yet Canfiing 
was the idol of the people ! What a lesson in the words ! To 
resume, however, our subject. — That a Free press is the first 
radical good demanded by India, is proved by every view of her 
jtolitiaal situation that can be taken. Sir C. Metcalfe (in the 
minute tq which we have before adverted, and which, as well 
as the minute of Lord Bentinck, from which we have similarly 
quoted — is to be found in the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the claims of Mr. Bucking- 
ham,) asserts, in a spirit of meritorious candour, that if there 
were danger to the State either way, there would be more in 
suppressing the publication of opinions, than in keeping the 
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valve open, by wkich bad humours might evaporate. No one 
will deny that bad hAmours*’, or, rather, humours obnoxious 
to the spirit of the reigning’ Government do exist in her body 
politic, neither will any — competent to decide the question — ‘ 
deny that they are humours neither to be absorbed nor sup- 
pressed. The Native portion of the community, more par- 
ticularly than any other, is beginning to be imbued with the 
spirit of the freedom of the Western world. In short, let its 
rulers think, and they will soon acknowledge it impossible, 
that men with the pages of Bolingbroke, with Gibbon, and 
Franklin, Price, Priestley, even Paine, in their hands, are to be 
restrained by such impotent bonds as Press Code restric- 
tions.’' T|,e supposition laughs at itself. It is only worthy of 
being hooted. The assertion is old, but never was it of more 
(it reiteration that, India is a mine, requiring but a spark to 
produce general explosion. Yet why is this? And, by what 
influence has it so long continued ? The reply is in a word — 
bad Government ! Bad Government, too, which has arisen 
simply from a single cause — the Company. Had India been 
under the protection of Parliament — nay, were she but this 
moment placed under the protection of Parliament, she would 
not have exhibited, she would not exhibit the spectacle of 
misfortune, consequently, the spirit of hostility to our sway, 
which irrefutably she does exhibit. Parliament — even the 
base and rotten Parliament of the days of Galton and Sarum—- 
would not have persecuted, robbed, and ruined her as have 
done the political vampires of Lcadenhall. It is these who deny 
her freedom of the Press, because they tremble in the dread of 
their dark deeds being brought to light; it is these, who urge 
her immaturity for the enjoyment of the rights of a slate of free- 
dom ; because their sordid realizations — their dividends ! are 
the result of her bondage. But men determined to be free, 
will be so. And, it is not in the power of fate to withhold a 
consummation of the freedom of India. 


SUPERCESSION OF tORD GLENELG. 

It appears now very distinctly decided, that* Lyd Glenelg 
has been superseded, and that Lord Auckland is the fortunate 
personage on whom the honors of Indian Viceroyship are to 
fall. The motive — rather cause of this fresh nomination is 
ascribable, of course, to the sapient conclave of Lcadenhali- 
street; and it is demonstrative, at least, of some virtues in Lor^/ 
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Gieneig: lo assert that, as a candidate ^or its suffrages, he has 
fceen rejected by the Court of Directors. This fact, we admit, 
speaks more in favor of Lord Glenelg than volumes of direct 
eulogy. From this moment we regret the cancelling of his 
appointment. But, why — notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Court of Directors, is it that his Majesty’s Ministers should not 
liave insisted on their previous choice.* We advance the pro- 
position, not as a question of the personal merits of the two 
candidates, but as a principle affecting the King’s prerogative. 
Party views alone constituted the operating cause of Lord 
Heytesbury’s appointment, — and party politics, it is not to be 
contested, the ruling motive of the sanction of that appointment 
by the Court. The fraudulent arguments resorteii to by the 
Company were never more palpable than on the present occa- 
sion. The assertion /that in their nominations to the arduous sta- 
tion of head of the eastern empire, their Grst solicitude has been 
the exclusion from an interference in theirelection of a partiality 
resulting from political prejudices, instantaneously assumes a 
character of the most undisguised and voluntary departure from 
the truth. On what ground, otherwise, have condrmed with 
such emjorcAsement the appointment of Lord Heytesbury ? and 
with equal empressement have declined that of Lord Gie- 
neig ? To what solicitudes is such conduct to be referred but a 
determination, in the one instance, of, promoting the schemes of 
the Tory Party, and, in the other, that of arraying themselves 
against the Party of the People ? ^he Company indeed, 
vaunting their superiority to party intrigue ! Surely, a pretty 
joke, while their whole existence, is dependent upon it ! But, 
in*fact, in the whole range of the arts to which they have re- 
course, there is none more hideous than this of their artitice. 
Artifice, in fine, is the great Upas of their system ; — its 
pestiferous breath pervading all — its black poison impreg- 
nating blood and brain ^o the heart. What is their wh<5le 
system but an artifice 1 What but the foulest fraud ever 
upon any nation inflicted ? Their munificence so cried up, 
what is it, but an artifice— lan artifice so much more easily to 
ebable^them to practice acts of the most disgusting meanness * 
Their iisq of the terms justice, equity, love of country, what 
but an artifice to cloak their hatred of the one, and their malice 
and ingratitude to the other? If the Company disdained arti- 
fice-disdained party-intrigue, their power would not be safe an 
instant. Let the people once become acquainted with their 
real character, they would be ejected from their towers of 
strength on the moment. It is saying much, nay everj/ thing 
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for Lord Glenelgf, thut he has been rejected by them. Thai 
they recoil from takings him to their confidence is a^deeper 
pledg-e of his public virtue than we were ready to accord to 
him. There must be some affinity to what is nprig^ht in a cha- 
racter on which they would tremble to repose. The grand 
measure ofGovernment, of which he was ostensibly the parent 
we confess, prejudiced us against Charles Grant; but we cor- 
rect much of that prejudice — we feel a cause for entertaining a 
different view of the sentiments of a man whom the honorable 
East India Company oppose. That Nobleman is undoubtedly 
worthy to sway the destinies of the mighty world of Hindostan 
now that the Directors of the Company have discovered a 
reason for the reverse. There must be some truth in the asser- 
tion that he would promote the interests of India, that he would 
be a friend to the poor, persecuted, and plundered Hindoo, 
that he would propel the reforms necessary to his amelioration, 
that be is the advocate, at large, of the great principles of 
justice, when the truth is out — the East India Company reject 
him. We are not so bigoted to a belief — not such stiff-necked 
sticklers to an opinion, as to consider a fact doubtful when 
proved by such incontestible evidence. We may now urge, in 
our behalf, a regret that our opposition should have been so 
strenuous — we may now express our contrition at having run 
counter to one meriting se much rather, our warmest approval. 
But why the Melbourne Ministry should renounce a choice 
which now, since our eyes are open, we consider a demonstra- 
tion of Ihelr sagacity — time, of course, will be the grand 
revealer. In any light, however, it cannot but be regardeo^as 
a fault. The President of the Board of Control we thought 
would have displayed more fixity of purpose — greater strength 
of resolve than to have succumbed even in a minulite to the 
spifit of a clique. The individual, on whom the second choice 
has fallen, may be a fit proxy for the» Sovereign in India, but an 
election so carefully— —nay, perhaps, so worthily made as that 
of Lord Glenelg, should not have been lightly withdrawn. 
Already, the concession made had^been taken advantage jjf. 
The “ two months," laid down by Ministers per forcerof the 
abominable artifice against which we have been inveighing, 
had been construed, with ti sophistry sufficiently indecorous, 
into a term of very different duration ; and although disregard- 
ing the malicious Rumour that even the present choice the 
Government have made, receives the sanction of the Court 
only on a condition which we would blush to name, yet, de- 
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cidedly, we spurn the weakness of Ministers in yielding- an iota 
to a faction inimical to every sentiment of justice, and leagued 
with every device to frustrate the prosperity of the country. 
Lord Auckland's reception in India may, on some accounts, be 
more flattering than may have proved that of Lord Glenelg ; 
for, perhaps, the people of India may never learn to forgive a 
man who bartered with their rights for the sake of favoring 
the interests of those, who arc their deadly enemies ; but they 
might have remembered as well, that the latter to a certain ex- 
tent had been the champion of reform in this country, and re- 
membering this have hoped for the instances of his zeal in 
measures of justice towards themselves. As it is, the subject 
admits of no more argument. Only, we beg of Lord Auckland 
to bear in mind, that the career he is about to enter upon, opens 
at an era the most critical in the annals of our Asiatic rule 
that has as yet had birth ; that the calamities of India call for a 
healing, rather than her yearnings after freedom, for a con- 
trolling power, and that his genius for the role o{ almost the 
first potentates of the earth will best display itself by an adop- 
tion of the most comprehensive theorems in polity. 


COLONEL SMITH AND THE CAFFRE, HINTZA. 

The result of the warfare, carried ®n by the Cape Colonists 
against the Caffrees, is the addition to tjie Colonial territory of 
7,000 square miles. Without at all entering for the present on 
the question, to what extent the Colonists were justified in pur- 
suing hostilities against those defenceless tribes, whose virtues 
have been so often overlooked when the uimost extra vaga nee has 
painted their vices, our attention is wholiy absorbed by a trans- 
action which we know not in what language to describe — with 
what term of baseness, cruelty or demoniacal atrocity to desig- 
nate. Of the many sanguinary scenes characterising the whole 
drama, we allude par excellence to that of the death of the 
Chieftain — Hintza. Who they may be ready to panegyrise the 
conduct of his assassins \te know not — neither, would seek to 
know, but for our own poor part we regard the conduct of the 
British cftficer on the occasion as a consummation of the most 
gloating barbarism, that ever degraded the heart of a Corn- 
modus or a Nero. We extract the passage which, in ilie suc- 
cessive features of the terrible story more completely wrought 
upou us— which, on its final perusal, we may say, so harrowed us 
up with horror, that, even in recurring to it, we suffocate rather 
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than breathe. Let th# imagrination of the reader picture to 
himself, that the hero of the piece is nothings save a wild and 
helpless savage — that, seeing his country invaded, the great 
feeliiJi»s — every where springing from nature in the iinsophisti-* 
rated breast — were aroused ; till, inspired to the full with the 
ardour of patriotism, he flings himself on fate, reckless what 
destiny may await him so the wrongs of his land be 
avenged. Let the reader, we entreat, picture this — the true 
nature of the circumstances, before him, and, having done so, 
rise from the perusal of the brief recital we now submit to 
his attention, with what appetite for the valour , generoaiitf, 
chivalry of his abhorred immolators he may. 

“ Hintza*/ who had been walking, leading his horse, a 
powerful, bright, long tailed bay, jumped on the sheep-skin, 
and pushed on to the head of the parly. Almost all, except 
Colonel Smith, had dismounted, and were leading their horses 
up the steep ascent from A to B. At B, Colonel Smith 
found Hintza Just behind him, and pushing past him on his left 
side, told him to stop. Hintza pushed on ; the Colonel drew a 
pistol and snapped it at him, Hintza galloped off, and the 
Colonel threw the pistol after him, hitting him on the hack of 
the head. The King turned round and smiled in derision. 
The Colonel followed rapidly before all his party, snapped 
without effect the second pistol, and threw it also after 
HIM, then, with a de.^perate effort seized Hintza by the collar 
of his dress, and dragged him off his horse. Hintza fell heavily, 
but gathering himself quickly up, he threw an assegai after the 
Colonel. It fell short. Hintza then ran down on foot, to ^fie 
right, the head of the column ; the guides in the midst of great 
shouting, followed to cut off his retreat to the bed of the river. 
Southy, the younger, jumped off his horse, y?rcr/, and hit the 
cl]ief through the lower part of his leg, but he continued to 
run. Southy, discharged his second barrel with effect also, 
under the ribs. Still, the chief hurried down the slope and 
disappeared. The Colonel, half frantic, thought the Chief had 
escaped, when a great shout of triuntph was raised from Soutl^, 
who saw the Chief concealed under a rock. He lookl&d over 
it, and Hintza thrust an assegai at him, on which Sotithy flred, 
and shot him through the crown of the head.” 

Such a picture can require no colouring from us. No Action, 
boldly we pronounce, ever approached it. The scene of horror it 
portrays — the incredibly mean, and ferociously cruel and cow- 
ardly passions, of which it uplifts the veil, surpasses all wc have 
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ever heard of, read, or witnessed. ©Great God! here is a 
human beings pursued, hunted down, slain like a beast of the 
forest! And by whom? Why, reader, by men of the most 
civilized nation under the sun — by British officers — English- 
men ! If this be valour, what is its antithesis? If this be 
heroism, courage, generosity, what is cowardice, butchery, 
barbarity? Is Colonel Smith a man, that, not content with 
twice firing his pistol at this naked, unaided, defenceless 
savage, he should even throw his weapon after him ? Is Colonel 
Smith a man, that, notwithstanding the undoubted heroism of 
this savage — in the face of his undaunted bravery — he should 
set up a discordant yell, tortured by a demoniacal fear of his 
having escaped? Can such be said to be in p^oof of the 
clemency, and noble courage of a member of the British arm;^ ? 
We trust not. And, although space will not admit of onr 
dwelling longer on this subject, yet we trust such notice 
as we have been able to bestow upon it, will effect its good — 
will, at least, serve to prevent a recurrence of a line of conduct 
which, disgraceful to the character of the individual, is dis- 
graceful to the impulses of every hunicin breast, f>roving, were 
there not antidotes to such an opinion, — the reigning lu^t of the 
soul to be — blood-thirsty and unrelenling cruelly.* 


DISCOVERY OF THE TEA*SHRUB J\ INDIA 

• 

One of the consequences of the monopoly-power of the Com- 
pany ^er India, is the ignorance vvhicfi, to the t)resent hour, 
f^fevtiils relative to so many of the chnracteri.Nlic.N, natural or 
moral, of the vast regions coming iinde<* tlioir dorninatiou. A 
discovery has just been made, establishing to the letter this 
assertion. The Tea Shrub, at length, is foi»nd to be indigenous 
to the Indian soil — at length, after a struggle of two hundred 
years to sustain a commerce with an insulting and overbearing 
nation for this luxurious exotic, it is found in countries actually 
under the sway ofourown sceptre — lo,the tea shrub is found in 
lp.dia! The source from Hvhich we derive this important fact, 
is a letter frpm the hand of the Company’s own employe, the 

• Is this the Smith, who, when Captain, being stigmatised by his brother 
officers as a coward, to give the lie to the stigma, ^allowed his ire to fall on the 
most unoffending man society ever knew — who, without the slightest provocation, 
first— ahorse -whipped, to revolting barbarity, then shot “ poor 0‘Grady ol 
Dublin j and, for the offence, was shut up two years in Kilmainham Jail ? We 
merely ask — is this the Smith 
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learned and celebrated Dr. Wallich, of the superb botanical 
gardens of Calcutta^ uifder date of February 16, of the present 
year. The discovery, undoubtedly, is of the most interesting 
character that can be conceived, but the tardiness with which 
it has taken place, is ascribable only to that vicious and mon- 
strous policy, which, denying ingress into the mighty world 
over which it presides of the enterprising endeavours of Eng- 
glishmen, denies likewise to Englishmen all egress of the seve- 
ral advantages of that mighty world — abandoning both the 
one or the other to diminished means of prosperity. On the 
present occasion, however, we shall not pause to dwell on a 
subject which has so frequently engrossed — nay, rather may it 
not be said^ perpetually engrosses us, but content ourselves in 
directing attention to the eminently important topic from 
which it would lead. The tea ehruh, then, is found to 
grow wild over an expanse of territory in the Company’s do- 
minions of hundreds and hundreds of miles. Upper Assam is 
the spot particularly remarkable for it, and it flourishes along 
an extensive line of the Chinese frontier towards the province 
of Yunnan. Thus, a specious sophism is set to rest, for wo sup- 
pose even sycophancy itself after this would blush to ascribe 
praise to the Company for the merit dT securing to us this fra- 
grant herb. Whole districts are brought into cultivation with 
it for commercial purposes^, and while labour, and cafiital, and 
cntcrpris.e, have been exhausted in the attempt to propagate it 
by transplanting it frdm a hostile empire, it has been in the 
bosom of our own, courting the very attention, which, although 
in its zealous pursuit, tyrannically was disallowed to seek it 
whither it offered in richest exuberance. Now, however, thlt 
the discovery has been made, what are the results which are to 
follow it up? Is the British Capitalist still to be denied, from 
the want of that security necessary to his property, the privilege 
of ^finding scope for the operation of his wealth in India? We 
ask this question gravely and with an adequate sense of its deep 
and, indeed, vital importance. Now», that a discovery of such 
moment has taken p1ace,we ask, is In^ia still to be closed against 
the introduction of the means necessary to bring its advaittagA 
to account ? We ask this question fearless of the reboij^of any in 
reference to the revised Charier. We know it will be said, 
'Wndia is nosv open to the operations of British capital — the 
revised Charter laid it open.” But, this assertion we deny. 
We deny that the reiised Charter effected any such great good 
— we deny the assertion (hat India is thus laid open. No 
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ever heard of, read, or witnessed. ©Great God! here is a 
human being pursued, hunted down, slain like a beast of the 
forest ! And by whom ? Why, reader, by men of the most 
civilized nation under the sun — by British officers — English- 
men ! If this be valour, what is its antithesis? If this be 
heroism, courage, generosity, what is cowardice, butchery, 
barbarity? Is Colonel Smith a man, that, not content with 
twice firing his pistol at this naked, unaided, defenceless 
savage, he should even throw his weapon after him ? Is Colonel 
Smith a man, that, notwithstanding the undoubted heroism of 
this savage — in the face of his undaunted bravery — he should 
set up a discordant yell, tortured by a demoniacal fear of his 
having escaped? Can such be said to be in pVoof of the 
clemency, and noble courage of a member of the British army ? 
We trust not. And, although space will not admit of oiir 
dwelling longer on this subject, yet we trust such notice 
as we have been able to bestow upon it, will efrect its good — 
will, at least, serve to prevent a recurrence of a line of conduct 
which, disgraceful to the character of the individual, is dis- 
graceful to the impulses of every human breast, proving, were 
tliere not antidotes to such an opinion, — tlje leigniriii;’ lust of the 
soul to be — blood-thirsty and unreloutmg cruelly.* 


DISCOVERY OF THE TEA*SHRUB J\ INDIA. 

« 

One of the consequences of the monopoly-power of the Com- 
pany jixer India, is the ignorance which, lo the present hour, 
(^ev^ils relative lo so many of the characleri^lic^, naliiral or 
moral, of the vast regions coming undo<* their domination. A 
discovery has just been made, establishing to the letter this 
assertion. The Tea Shrub, at length, found to he indigenous 
to the Indian soil — at length, after a struggle of two hun<'Jred 
years to sustain a commerce with an insulting and overbearing 
nation for this luxurious exotic, it is found in countries actually 
under the sway of our own sceptre — lo,lbc lea shrub is found in 
Iltdial The source from 'which we derive this important fact, 
is a letter frpm the hand of the Company’s own employe, the 

• Is this the Smith, who, when Captain, being sligmatibcd by his brother 
officers as a coward, to give the lie to the stigma, ^allowed his ire to fall on the 
most unoffending man society ever knew — who, without the slightest provocation, 
first— ^horse-whipped, to revolting barbarity, then shot “ poor 0‘Grady ol 
Dublin ; and, for the offence, was shut up two years in Kilmainham Jail ? We 
lucrely ask — is this the Smith V 
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learned and celebrated Dr. Wallich, of the superb botanical 
gardens of Calcutta, uifder date of February 16, of the present 
year. The discovery, undoubtedly, is of the most interesting 
character that can be conceived, but the tardiness with which 
it has taken place, is ascribable only to that vicious and mon- 
strous policy, which, denying ingress into the mighty world 
over which it presides of the enterprising endeavours of Eng- 
glishmeo, denies likewise to Englishmen all egress of the seve- 
ral advantages of that mighty world — abandoning both the 
one or the other to diminished means of prosperity. On the 
present occasion, however, we shall not pause to dwell on a 
subject which has so frequently engrossed — nay, rather may it 
not be said^ perpetually engrosses us, but content ourselves in 
directing attention to the eminently important topic from 
' which it would lead. The tea ehrub, then, is found to 
grow wild over an expanse of territory in the Company’s do- 
minions of hundreds and hundreds of miles. Upper Assam is 
the spot particularly remarkable for it, and it flourishes along 
an extensive line of the Chinese frontier towards the province 
of Yunnan. Thus, a specious sophism is set to rest, for we sup- 
pose even sycophancy itself after this would blush to ascribe 
praise to the Company for the merit dT securing to us this fra- 
grant herb. Whole districts are brought into cultivation with 
it for commercial purposes, and while labour, and caf)ital, and 
enterprise, have been exhausted in the attempt to propagate it 
by transplanting it frdm a hostile empire, it has been in the 
bosom of our own, courting the very attention, which, although 
in its zealous pursuit, tyrannically was disallowed to seek it 
whither it offered in richest exuberance. Now, however, th2t 
the discovery has been made, what are the results which are to 
follow it up? Is the British Capitalist still to be denied, from 
the want of that security necessary to his property, the privilege 
of >ffnding scope for the operation of his wealth in India? We 
ask this question gravely and with an adequate sense of its deep 
and, indeed, vital importance. Now, that a discovery of such 
moment has taken place, we ask, is In^ia still to be closed against 
the introduction of the means necessary to bring its advaittagA 
to account ? We ask this question fearless of thereboij^of any in 
reference to the revised Charter. We know it will be said, 
India is now open to the operations of British capital — the 
revised Charter laid it open.” But, this assertion we deny. 
We deny that the reiised Charter effected any such great go<^ 
— we deny the assertion that India is thus laid open. No 
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British Merchant, Capitalist — or Briton whatever, or whatever 
be his capacity, may proceed ten mi left from any Presidency 
without a permit from the Lords-sovereig'n of the India House. 
When ten miles from any Presidency, he is without laws to 
protect him. Should a Capitalist invest a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in the culture of the tea shrub, he is without 
any guarantee that the moment he has done so, he may not be 
shipped off a la Buckingham a charter-passenger for England ! 
So much for the so-called revised Charter. The gist, how- 
ever, of the argument is this, — Is India either de facto, or de 
jure, open to the operations of British capital while such is the 
case. The question ridicules, startles, disgusts ! Though again 
we ask, with what results is the discovery of the lea shrub in 
India to be followed up ? It is to the British Legisfature we ad- 
dress the proposition. We do not submit it ; — we would shrink, 
from submitting to the odious fraternity of legalised banditti, 
already the authors of such tremendous ill — but we submit it 
to a British Parliament, and, in doing so, again iterate the half- 
appeal and half-menace. — With what political result is the 
discovery of the tea shrub in the bosom of our own dominion of 
India to be followed up ? 


ON THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE AND GHAUT 
MURDERS IN^NDIA. 

To the Editor of Alexander's Et^t India Magazine , — 
It was remarked by the Right Honorable C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in his* 
dble speech on the opening of the discussions respecting the 
East India Charter, June, 1833 — Public opinion and public 
feeling in this country were now acting on the government 
of the'peopleof India, not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their condition by the^i^low 
but certain process of "kindness.” Important and beneficial 
have been these changes; viz., the abolition of the cruel ordeals 
of India, Dhurna, Traga, Infanticide at Gunga Saugur, the 
.^utte/e and last not least,” the recent measure for the discon- 
tinuance o{*British connection with Idolatry, The Bill for the 
future administration of India, which the writer has just 
perused, contemplates the speedy abolition of East India 
slavery, the free introduction of Europeans into the old pro- 
vinces of the empire, the eligibility of pefsons of every religion, 
descent, and colour for holding office, the consolidation of the 
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laws suited to all classes, &c. But female Infanticide and 
Ghaut murders, or the exposure of the sick on the banks of Ifae 
Gangfes, do not attract that attention that their cliaraeler 
demand. 

Infanticide, as existibjf in India at the present period, is 
chiefly female Infanticide ; and it is found among* the Jahrejahs 
ofGuzerat and Cutch, and the Rajkoomars in the Province of 
Benares. The mother/' says Colonel Walker, “ is commonly 
the executioner of her own offspring*! Women of rank may 
have their slaves' and attendants who perform this office, 
blit the far greater number execute it with their own hands! 
They appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two ar^ prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its monih some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, which prevents respiration. The natural weak^ 
ness and debility of the infant, when neglected and left un- 
(‘leaned, sometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
a plank and left to expire. It is supposed that the annual num- 
ber of Infanticides in the Peninsula of Guzerat amounts to 
5,000.” In 1817, a register was made of the female children 
in Cattywar, and in 84 towns and villages the whole number 
was only 63 ! Governor Diincan and Colonel Walker obtained 
distinct and solemn renunciations ot Infanticide in the Bengal 
and Bombay presidencies, but these documents have been* 
allowed to become, ifl effect, dead letters, and but few female^ 
children are saved. Must not that land be greatly polluted ?*' 
It behoves every philanthrophist to seek the abolition of this 
unnatural and murderous custom. * 

The exposure of the sick, at the landing places of Ihe 
Ganges, has been termed by Europeans, Ghaut murder. This 
practice is fraught with murders of the most atrocious character. 

aged and the sick, in various stages of disease, are hurried 
to the Ganges, and besmeared with its mud ; they arc made to 
drink its waters, and lying exposed to a vertical sun by day, 
and the dews by night, in this ma|;^ner are prematurely hurried 
out of the world. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Calcutta, ^e* 
dared, ''That Brahmuns can, as may serve tlieiriTitgi'est, devote 
any sick branch of a family to death;— and inorediblo numbers* 
are destroyed by this superstition.'' An invalid Missionary,' 
now in England, has clbserved, It is my deliberate opinion 
that, yearly, thouSands of persons would recover from their 
diseases, if this absurd custom were abolished." When will 
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Britain spread her shield over all her subjects, who may be 
“ drawn unto death, and ready to be ^slain As the late 
Bishop Heber said, — ** In India our will is law/^ Let inquisi- 
tion be made for blood. No diificuliy, of an insurmountable 
character^ can arise to frustrate measures which, like the 
"•enius of the religion that dictates them, promote glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward man/' 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


CADETSHIPS FOR THE SONS OF OFFICERS IN 
INDIA. 

Words cannot express the infamy of the Court of Directors 
so strongly as their own conduct does, in their cruel and 
avaricious abuse of the patronage of the Army of India ; 
which, like every other public trust, ought to be dispensed 
with a single view to the advantage of the public, but is prosti- 
tuted to the pecuniary advantage of each individual Director. 

On the 5th of December, 1821, the Court of Directors wrote 
a military letter to Madras, in which they said. — Memorials 
of Major John Nixon of the Artillery, and Lieutenant James 
Clemons of the 1st Native Veteran Battalion, praying each, 
that a son may be appointed a Cadet in the Company's service, 
forwarded. The Government have, however, informed these 
officers, that such applications cannot be complied with, con- 
sistently w ith the Company's regulations. — The communication 
made by you, to Major John Nixon ancf Lieutenant Clemons, 
was very proper ; and we desire that no application of this 
nature may be forwarded to us ! ! !" 

As lately as the 23rd of January, 1835, the Companys Go- 
vernment at Madras, was base enough to reiterate this infamous 
ukase of the new-modelled, but unreformed Court of twenty- 
four mercenary dealers in India stock and India patronage, 
by publishing \i,for the information of the army ! I ! 

We also, occasionally publish an article or so, for the infor- 
mation of the army in India; and we advise every officer in 
that army to demand that such young men as they think fit 
b^'' appointed Cadets. Let them remember, that the Crown 
and the I^arltament proposed to the twenty-four monopolists, 
that every civil officer in India should he selected from the 
army of India. Let them always bear in mind their own high 
ilestipies. The day cannot be far distant when the army 
of India will be recognised in its true charaViter, as the Govern- 
meiit of India. 





THE COLLERIES. 

The following* aecoiilat of the various tribes of OoUeriOitll 
the countries of ’Madnra« Shevagiinga, &g., was drawn ii|i^ 
the spot, by Mr. Tnrnbull, on the 13th of January, 1817, 
hitherto it has remained Unpublished, and is to be found 
in the library at the Bast India House. ^ 

The Colleries, like the more numerous classes of Hindoot^^ 
are of the Shudra caste ; they are said to be, in general, a brave 
people, expert in the use of the lance, and in throwing the 
curved sticks, called vullaree taddee ; this weapon is invariably 
in use among the generality of this tribe; it is about thirty 
inches in curvature. The word Cullar has always preserved 
Its original adesignation, and is used to express a thief of any 
caste, sect, or country ; but it will, nevertheless, be necessary 
*to trace their progress to that characteristic distinction by* 
which this perfidious race is designated both a thief and an inr " 
habitant of a certain naud, or estate, which is a country, br de- » 
sort, which was not altogether exempted from paying tribute to 
the sovereign of Madura. This depraved race of men appear, 
however, to have been hereditary occupiers, and to have appro- 
priated to themselves various nauds iti different parts of tho 
soutiiern countries ; in each of these territories they have a chief 
among them, whose orders and directions they all must obey. 
They still possess one convnon character, and, in general, are 
such thieves, that the name is very justly applied to them; for, 
they seldom allow any merchandize to pass through their naiidi, 
without extorting something from the owners, if they do ndl 
rob them altogether ; and, in fact, travellers, pilgrims, aM 
lirahmins, are attackecLand stripped of every thing they possess ; 
they even do not scruple to kill any caste of people, save dniy 
Ilrahniins ; in case a Brahmin happens to be killed in their at- 
tempt to plunder, when the fact i** made known to the chief,"^ 
seifore corporal punishment is inflicted on the criminals, and 
fines are levied on them, besides which they are excluded 8*001 
society for a period of six months. 

The Maloor, Vellaloor, and Scrriigoody nauds, are denomi^ ' 
nated the Keel naud, from being situated to the eastvi^rd of 
Madura; the inhabitants of the Culla race are designated by 
the appellation of AmblacaUrs, as Curpen amblacaur, Permaul 
amblacaur, Rama amblacaur. 

A remarkable cusjom prevails both among the males and 
females in these nauds ; they have' their ears bored, and 
stretched by hanging heavy rings, made of lead, so as to expand 
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the lower part of the lobes of their ears, until their ear-laps reach 
down to their shoulders. This sing-ula*^ idea of beauty, which 
they attach to long^ pendant ears, has a still more remarkable 
custom connected with it; — when merchants or travellers pass 
through these nauds, they generally take the precaution to insure 
a safe transit through the territories, by courting the friendship 
of some individual of the naud, by payment of a certain fee, for 
which he deputes a young girl to conduct the travellers safe 
through the limits : this sacred guide conducts them along, 
with her Gnger to her ear; on observing this sign, no Cullary 
will dare to plunder the person so conducted ; however, 
sometimes, in spite of this precaution, it happens that at- 
tempts are made to attack the traveller ; in sqch case, the 
girl immediately tears one of her ear-laps, and returns home 
to spread the report ; upon this, the complaint is carried before 
the chief and elders of the naud, who, forthwith, convene a 
meeting in consequence at the Mundoo-poolce. (In each chief 
village of the Colleries, there is a place of meeting, which is a 
large tamarind tree, under which, by custom, Ihcir councils are 
held and all affairs are discussed ; the chief and elders hear the 
complaints, and, according to their laws, administer justice.) If 
the violators are convicted, then vindictive retaliation ensues: 
the assembly condemns the offenders to have both their ear-laps 
torn, in expiation of their crime ; and, if otherwise capable, they 
are punished by fines or absolved by money ; by this means, 
travellers generally obtain a safe passage through these territo- 
ries, which are so well known for predatory annoyances. 

The Maloor naud lakes its name from Maloor. It is situated 
Sthout sixteen miles east of Madura, on the high road leading to 
Trichinopoly ; it borders the Mullaucottah naud of Shevagunga 
on the east, ; and it contains the Vellaloor and the Serrugoody 
nauds; it has ever been recognised by the title of Allagar Swamy’s 
naud : originally, it was inhabited and cultivated by Vellau’ers, 
without intermission ; biit, at a certain period, some Cu Maries 
belonging to Vella-iiaud, in the Conjeveram district, proceeded 
thence on a hunting excursion, with weapons consisting of short 
pikes* cudgels, bludgeons, and curved sticks for throwing, 
and wit)i dogs ; whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
observed a peacock resist and attack "one of their hounds ; the 
sportsmen were not a little astonished at the sight, and they 
declared that this appeared to be a fortunate country, for its na- 
tive inhabitants, and every living creature in it, naturally pos- 
sessed courage and bravery ; therefore, preferring such a country 
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to their naud in Conjev^ram, they were desirous of establishing 
themselves in it, as cultivators. To effect thisrthey insinuated 
themselves into the favour of the Vellaulers ; and, engaging: as 
their ser\ants, they were permitted to remain in the countrJ^ 
In the course of time, they invited their relations and friends to 
join them — to appearance, they conducted themselves faitliftilly 
and obediently, to the entire satisfaction of the Vellaulers, and 
they were rewarded for their labour. However, some time after- 
wards, the Vellaulers, exercising an arbitrary sway over the 
Colleries, began to inflict condign punishment for offences and 
niisciemeanours committed in their service. This stirred ii]> the 
wrath of the Colleries, who gradually acquired the superiority 
over their musters, and, by coercive measures, compelled lliem 
to a strict observance of the following rules : — First, that if a 
Culler was struck by his master in such a manner as to deprive 
him of a tooth, he was to pay a fine of ten cully chuckrums for 
the ofiencc. — Second, that if a Culler happened to liavc one of his 
car-laps torn, the Vellauler was to pay a fine of six chuckrums. 
— Third, that if a Culler had his skull fractured, the Vellauler 
was lo pay thirty chuckrums, unless ho preferred to have his 
skull fractured in return. — Fourth, that if a Culler had his arm 
or leg broken, he was then to be considered but half a man ; 
in such case, the offender was required to grant the Culler a 
cullum of nunjah seed land, and two koorkums*' of piirijali. lo 
be held and enjoyed in |>erpetnily ; exclusive of which, the Vcl- 
laulcr was required lo give the Culler a doopctlah and a cloth 
for his wife, twenty cull urns of paddy or any other grain, and 
twenty chuckrums in money for expcnces.-/'\/f/i, that if a Cul- 
ler was killed, the offender was required to pay either a fine of 
one hundred chuckrums, or be subject to the vengeance of the 
injured party ; and until one of these alternatives was agreed 
to apd satisfaction afforded, the party injured was at liberty to 
plAnder the offender’s property— ncvt.r to be restored. By this 
hostile mode of conduct, imposed on their masters, together 
with their extravagant demands, the Vellaulers were reduced 
to such dread of tlie Cullers as to court their favour, and to be- 
came submissive to their will and pleasure ; so that, in ^ITocefs 
of lime, the Cullers not pnly reduced them to povefly^ but also 
forced them lo abandon their villages and hereditary posses- 
sions, and to emigrate lo foreign countries — many were even 

• An estimated portion land, containing from ten lo twelve coolecs of pun- 
jiih land , 400 codecs of punjah laud, is equal to one cawny of grouud, uccording 
to the laud measure of Madras. 
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murdered-^for the Cullers totally disregarded their former sof^ 
lemn promises of fidelity and attachment. The Cullers were im- 
placable, and havingf thus g'ot rid of their original masters, and 
expelled them from this naud, they themselves became the 
rulers of it. They denominated it by the singular appellation 
of Tun-arrasa-naud, signifying a forest only known to its pos- 
sessors. In short, at length these Colleries became so formida> 
ble, as to evince a considerable ambition to set the then Govern- 
ment at defiance. They regarded Allagar swamy as the god 
of their immediate devotion, and, whenever their enterprises 
were attended with success, they never failed to be liberal in 
the performance of certain religious ceremonies to All agar ; to 
this day they invoke the name of Allagar in all Hiat they do, 
and they make no objection to contributing whatever they can, 
when the Stalaters come to their villages to collect money or 
grain for the support of the temple, or any extraordinary cere- 
monies of the god. In the time of the Kurtauklcs, the Cullers 
of this naud once stole and drove away a large herd of cows 
belonging to the prince ; when he was informed of the rob- 
bery, and that the calves were greatly distressed for want of 
nourishment, he ordered them to be drove out and left with 
the cows, wherever they might bo found. This instance of the 
goodness and greatness of mind of the Kurtaukle, pleased the 
Cullers so exceedingly, that they imijnediatcly collected a thou- 
sand cows, at the rate of one cow from each house in the naud, 
as a retribution, and, together with the plundered cattle, they 
drove them to Madura. Whenever a quarrel or dispute happens 
amongst them, the parties arrest each other, in the name 
ot the respective amblacaurs, whom » they regard as most 
sacred ; and they will only pay their homage to those 
persons convened as arbitrators, or punjayems, to settle their 
disputes. During the feudal system, that prevailed aqiong 
these Cullaries for a long time, they would not, on any ebn- 
sideration, permit the Government to have any controul or au- 
thority over them. When tribute was demanded, the Cullers 
would answer with contempt, saying, “ The heavens supply 
tfee ^rth with rain, our cattle plough, and we labour to 
improve enS cultivate the land; whilst such is the case, we 
alone ought to enjoy the fruits thereof — What reason is there, 
then, that we should be obedient, and pay tribute to our 
equal?’^ Thus they often positively resisted these demands, 
and they proved themselves to be so very refractory and 
Utfbulent^ that even detachments marching from Triebino-' 
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poly towards Tinnevejly, avoided entering the !imiU of the 
Maloor naud^ and were forced to march ^ by a more circuitotti 
route, into the southern countries. During the reign of Viatm* 
ragoonada-saidoo-putty, a party of Colleries proceeded on 
a plundering excursion into the Ramnad district, and carried off' 
from thence two thousand of the Rajah's own bullocks. Thia 
bold and daring in.solenc 0 of the Colleries exaspcratod the 
Rajah, so that he caused forts to be erected at tivc^ different 
places in the districts of Ramnad and Shevagunga, which were 
then undi^dcd ; and, on pretext of establishing a good under- 
standing with these Nattaurs, he artfully iiivikni the principal 
men amongst them, and having encouraged them, by repeatedly 
conferring marks of his favour, he caused a great number to be 
slain, and a number of their women to be transported to Ramis- 
werum, where they were branded with the marks of the pa- 
godja, and made deva-dassies, or dancing girls, and slaves of the 
temple. The present dancing girls in that celebrated island, 
are said to be the descendants of those women of the Culler 
tribe. Ever afterwards, the Colleries of Malloor were in great 
awe of Saidooputty ; and, thenceforth, they paid their homage 
to him, on annual festivals, jointly with the Colleries of Miil- 
laucottah in the Shevagunga zemindary, adjoining to the Vel- 
ladoor naud of Maloor. From that period until A. D. 177*2, the 
Colleries of Maloor naiid continued to maintain a state of inde- 
pendence, in defiance ^of the Government which then existed. 
The Colleries usually infest the pollams in the neighbourhood 
^ of this naud, viz., Valliaputty, Niittum, Murrungiiupoory, and 
llauraupoor, and tliey are often troublesome, by their propensity 
to acts of plunder and* outrage ; if they happen to meet W'ith 
any obstruction, whilst returning with plundered booty, they 
offer every provocation to the Poligar of the country, aud com- 
mit# much disturbance ; consequently the Poligars suffer them 
to pass unmolested. During the ackninistrution of the rebel, 
Mahomed Isooph Khan, he found it politic to give no troiiblo 
to the Colleries of this naud, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of the Madura country ; however, fo keep them in some 
he caused a fort to be built at Maloor and anolheu' at ^ellala- 
putty, and garrisoned them with some of his troops; effstinguish- 
ing the Maloor naud as three distinct nauds, by occasional 
partiality to one or other of the nauds, he excited jealousy i*> 
the others, and secretly stimulated them to quarrel among them- 
selves ; thus, the contending parties were reduced to refer the 
decision of their disputes to himself, and then, as umpire, he 
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exacted pecuniary fines from the weakest party. At the period 
of his rebellion ug-ainst the Nabob, he made no demands from 
these Nauttaurs, with a view of attaching them to his personal 
interests, and of engaging their services in opposing the marcli 
of the Nabob's forces through any part of the Maloor naud ; 
thus, down to the fall of Issooph khan, these Colleries main- 
tained their original independence ; and, by their constant de- 
predations and frequent murders, they were the terror of the 
neighbouring districts. After the execution of Issooph khan, 
the Madura country was wholly rcducetT' under tfie Nabob’s 
government. The Nabob was employed for near five years 
in reducing several of the refractory Poligars of I’innevelly 
to obedience ; during all that period, the Coilcries con- 
tinued in their turbulent spirit of opposition, without acknow- 
ledging allegiance to the Nabob : therefore, it was deter- 
mined to reduce the Maloor naud to obedience ; and, for this 
purpose, the Nabob sent a detachment, under the command 
of Captain Rumley, consisting of five battalions of Native 
infantry and 1,500 cavalry: this force encamped at Maloor; 
and, after a fortnight. Captain Rumley summoned the Nattanrs ; 
they would not appear; indeed, they continued to manifest 
their licentious character, and contemptuously slighted the de- 
tachment: in consequence of this. Captain Rumley marched to 
Vcllaloor naud ; and, having caused tlie village to he sur- 
rounded, he required the principal Nattaurs to surrender; but, 
as the whole of the Colleries persevered, and w^erc preparing 
for hostility, using insulting language and brandishing their 
weapons, within the hedge wjjicli surrounded the village. 
Captain Rumley ordered the hedge to be set on fire; — the fire 
soon communicated to the bouses, and the conllagralion became 
general ; upon this, in order to save themselves from the flames, 
the Colleries sallied out, when the troops and cavalry attacked 
all that ventured out, an^ killed them, without reerard to sex 
or age ! It is said that about tlirce thousand men. women, 
and children, were slain on that day 1 Several of the principal 
Nattaurs were made prisoners and brought to Maloor. Upon 
lliis atarming example, the head people of the villages ap- 
peared, ka 'a peaceable manner, with Woolapas, and sub- 
missively made homage to Captain Rumley, on his march back, 
with his prisoners, to Maloor. As the refractory and turbulent 
spirit of the Colleries was frequently fhe source of much 
disturbance and bloodshed. Captain Rumley recommended the 
necessity of adopting measures for regulating their conduct. 
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vvhicli had hilherlo been so dangerous and injtirious to the 
tranquillity of the couitlry, and inconsistent with the principles 
of regular government; — in consequence of this, an arrange* 
nient was then made with the principal Nattaurs, that, in 
future, they should acknowledjje the Nabob’s goveriunent, 
witliout prejudice to tlie welfare and prosperity of tlii! inliabi- 
tants, and submit to pay tribiUe, yearly, as subjects thereof ; the 
stipulated payments were regulated in tlie same manner as those 
of the IMuIlancotlah naud in Shevagunga ; and they were, in 
every respect, assumed of similar treatment. This arrangt?meul 
was immediately carried into etrect, and the principal Nattaurs 
subscribed agreements and received sii minds. 

The Coll^'ries liaving, for many years, assumed independence 
and exercised complete authority in this naud, did not much 
* reiisl) the effectual restrictions now laid on them, as was 
exhibited in repeated attempts of some of the villagers to 
revive their former influence and independence, assembling in 
tumultuous crowds w'ho behaved in an outrageous manner. 
They were soon pursued by strong parlies from the forces, and 
several of the ringleaders were made prisoners and treated with 
the utmost severity. Captain Rumley became the terror of tho 
Collerie nauds, and was Iiighly respected and revered by the 
designation of Rumley Swamy, under which a])pellation the 
Collcries afterwards distinguished him. A Mahomodan, named 
INfalionied Golly, who accompanied the detachment, W’ith the 
appointment ol Amildar of the Maloor Naud, having, soon 
after, sent a person with ten peons to survey the villages of the 
V'ellaloor naud, these peons were all murdered, in one night, by 
the Collcries of that village, which was set on fire; the "iflU 
lagcrs then left ir, with their families and cattle, and removed 
to the northward, with a view to establish themselves in the 
'rondiman’s country. Captain Rumley, receiving information 
ofd;tjis event, despatched two strong parties in pursuit of these 
infatuated Collcries, who were attacked so vigorously, that 
nearly two thousand of them were put to the sword. 15y these 
mean», the plan of arrangement, long and so anxiously 
desired for the internal improvement of the Collerie c^iuniry, 
was completely effected, and a prospect afforded^ojj realizing 
advantages from a class of people distinguished for their tur- 
bulence, and for being the constant cause of evils of a very 
extensive description. The nauds were then surveyed without 
opposition, and were calculated to contain four thousand chays 
of nunjah. and twenty thousand koorkuins of punjah. As 
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tranquillity appeared to be restored, the troops under Captain 
Rurnley were, in consequence, withdrslwn from Maloor naud, 
and he accordingriy marched off with his detachment. The 
next year, Gooiam Modeen was appointed amildar of the 
Maloor district, with a force of two companies of sepoys, three 
hundred sibbendy peons, and a brig’ade of small gfuns, stationed 
here to check the Colleries, and prevent disturbances in the 
country. In the year 17B1, when Hydcr made war, the report 
of his horse having descended the ghauts, encouraged the 
Colleries of Maloor naud to revive their former licentious spirit, 
and to commit nightly depredations in the villages of the Go- 
vernment, and of the Poligars circumjacent to Maloor. They 
murdered some of the servants of the Government in the 
Maloor naud, and they threatened the amildar with death, if he 
did not instantly quit it. These menaces induced the amildar' 
to retire, with all his men, into the Shevagunga country, 
abandoning the naud entirely to themselves. On this event, 
the Colleries of the three naiids of Maloor, Vellaloor, and 
Serrugoody, combined together; they proceeded to commit 
great disturbances, and their constant inroads, even to the 
vicinity of Madura, endangered the lives of the inhabitants. 
Their predatory excursions were often extended to the very 
gale of the fortress of Madura ; being once opposed by a strong 
party of the Nabob’s troops, under •’the personal command of 
Mulhar-row, the then manager of IVtadura, a smart contest 
took place, in which Mulhar-row was killed. The Colleries 
of the combined nauds, I'inding that the Nabob’s Government, 
vwjs not sufficiently firm to prevent their committing these 
disturbances, treated Iiis authority with contempt, and once 
more re-established themselves under the feudal system, which 
prevailed until the year 1784, when Captain Oliver arrived at 
Maloor, with a detachment, and lost no lime in summoning**\he 
Natlaurs, intimating, tha'c, if they did not attend to his sum- 
mons, before the expiration of the time prescribed, he would 
immediately visit them with fire and sword. The Natives 
finding no prospect of relief, and sensible of their inability to 
maintain Jheir usurped authority in the nauds, accordingly 
waited on Captain Oliver, who prevailed on thorn to discharge 
the arrears of their kanikay for the last four years, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty thousand Gopally chuckrums. Capt. 
Oliver had collected only fifteen Hti rid red cnuckrums from them, 
he received orders to march with his detachment. He marched 
by Tellaloor, from whence the detachment drove off a great 
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number of cattle and sold them at Madura. Mr. Torin having, 
as collector, received charge of the Tinnevelly, Madura, and 
Maloor districts. Captain Cox with his battalion of the Idlh 
regiment of Native Infantry, was stationed at Maloor, whem 
Mr. Torin summoned the Nattaurs, and required them to dis- 
charge the arrears of kanika due for five years. Having 
granted them a remission of one year’s kanika, the residue, one 
hundred and twenty thousand chuckrums, was collected from 
the Nattaurs. Mr. Torin afterwards instituted a survey, and 
thereby ascertained that the nauds contained six thousand chays 
of nurijah, and thirty thousand koorkiims of f>unjah. From the 
year 1786 to 1760, the annual change of the Nabob’s amildars, 
in those five years, was favourable to the views of the Nattaurs, 
and they repeatedly attempted, not only to revive fheir original 
•independence and spirit of revolt, but also to withhold pay- 
ment of the Government’s demand. In 1791. Mr. Macleod 
was appointed collector of Madura; Mooioo Irlapillny was 
made renter of the districts under his colleclorato, but the Nat- 
taurs were neither found obedient nor were they f>unctiial in 
discharging the demand on them, with any regularity. How- 
ever, in the following year, by decided and severe means, Mr. 
Macleod realized the arrears, in full. From 1793, vvhen the 
country was restored to the Nabob of Trichinopoly, until 1800, 
no less than ten different amildars, or renters of Madura, were 
successively in office; tlnf last of them was Viirdit Pundit; 
during the management of these officers, the Government 
demands on the Maloor nauds, as formerly, were with difficulty 
•realized. In 1801, the Madura country was again assumed by 
the Honorable Company, and Mr. Hurdis, then collector %f 
Dindigul, having received charge of this district, that gentle- 
man instituted a thorough survey of the whole district, which 
was attended by the Nattamcaurs and Nautcurnums of the re- 
spqjL^ive villages, and whenever there was reason to suspect 
them of false returns, the land in question w as ordered to be 
re-surveyed, under the immediate inspection of persons deputed 
from the Huzzoor. In the time of Tremal-naik’s administration, 
about A. D. 1640, that Prince granted cawool rights to^ some 
Coileries of Maloor, for watching and projecting 4ljp district 
of Terumboor from theft and robbery; for which service 
mauniums and other privileges were granted to them. In 
process of time, the Coileries were found to have encroached, 
beyond the limits gritnted them, as far as to Arineeooor, and to 
have established themselves there, as a distinct tribe or class; 
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there, they we, even now, very pof^olous, and not less prone 
to nightly depreciations in that neighbourhood* In the year 
1772, the Nabob adopted measures to reduce the Colleries to 
obedience, and, on account of other perfidious conduct^ the 
Nabob caused all their mauniums to be assumed. 

{In the original manuscript, there follows an account of some 
of the most remarkahle customs of these people, viz,, of their 
marriages, their female disputes, S(c, ; but, in consequence of no 
longer having access to the library, at the India House, it is out 
of our power to procure a copy of it, in order to complete this 
article, as was intended s but, we hope that the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, will supply our de^ 
ficiency, and publish the omitted page in their Quarterly 
Journal,) ** 

The country denominated the Perramulla naud, is also called, 
the Mail naud, from being situated to the westward of Madura ; 
its chief place is Anneeoor; this naud is inhabited by that race 
of Colleries who are designated by the name of Tavers, as, 
Perrea Taver. Mayah Taver, Kurmautoor Taver; they have 
alto established themselves in many villages in the province of 
Dindigul, as cultivators. This dispersed and expatriated tribe 
extends to the very extremity of the valley ; they possess none 
of the virtues nor the gentle and interesting qualities which are 
peculiarly characteristic of the industrious husbandman. They 
are, in general, indolent and perfididlis ; they commit every sort 
of excess and cruelty, and, in fact, they are capable of the 
foulest crimes. The houses and villages of the Colleries are 
mean and poor, and surrounded by thick hedges, by way of. 
defence; their dress is a common coarse cloth, or a cumbly 
blanket tied round them, with, very frequently, a string tied 
round their head to keep their woolly hair from spreading ; they 
are mean and illiterate ; and, it is an extraordinary fact, that they 
have only one wife among ten, eight, six, or two of them,^all 
of whom consider them-elves the fathers of the children she 
may have ; in their addresses or petitions they generally style 
themselves the sons of eight and two, or six and two fathers, not 
oS. teq or eight fathers. Their boys of ten or twelve years of age, 
have an extraordinary propensity for thieving ; and, at the age of 
fifteen, tliey are considered as proficients in carrying off the object 
which tempts them ; until that age, the boys have their heads 
shaved, retaining only a lock of hair on the crown, whence 
th^y have the denomination of Coodem ley-tal la-pi la ; on these 
occasions some ceremonies are performed, similar to a marriage 
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feast, and the boy is ever afterwards permitted to let bis hair 
grow ; sometimes this ceremony is concluded by the marriage 
of the boy, to a young woman in his own caste, as a reward for 
his expertiiess and proficiency in robbery. The Colleries of this 
naud do not intermarry with those of the East naud ; they have 
peculiar customs among themselves, and their marriages are said 
to be performed with almost the like ceremonies as those of the 
common Shudras ; neither have they long ears, like the Colleries 
of the East naud. The Colleries of both the East and West 
nauds burn their dead. Their mode of speaking, in general, is 
brief, quick, and sonorous; they are only conversant in the 
common Tamool, which is predominant among them* 

The high country of Tanjore is sub-divided into several 
nauds ; it contains, — Shengul naud, the chief place of which is 

• Noodeyoor; there, the Colleries are designated by the name 
of Nautrayen, Thencondaun, &c. The inhabitants of th6 
Veshunga naud are the most noted for their daring intrepidity; 
they commit nightly depredations even as far a$ Madura ; the 
chief place is Shengeputty, which is situated in the highroad 
between Tanjore and Trichinopoly, by the way of Vellum. 
Here, the Colleries are called Mayacondaun Vaundian, See. 
The greatest number of this tribe in Vellum, Boodaloor, 
Pooduputty, and Nundavanaputty, were, in a short space of 
time, converted by the late Reverend Mr. Swartz, and his 
worthy successor, the Reverend Mr. Kohlhofl’, from the wor- 
ship of their idols, teP the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Tlieir former habits of life abounded in every vice, without any 

* virtue, and rendered them capable of the most heinous Crimea; 
but, the conversion of these people to tho Christian religidik, 
and the introduction of piety and good morals among these 
multitudes of profligates, who have finally become the foU 
lowers of Christ, has conduced in a great measure to eradicate 
thc^b heterogeneous, but innate, propensities to vice, and to 
render them good, peaceable, and happy subjects. The 
Christians of the Tanjore mission are not deprived of their 
caste by conversion ; all classes of Natives have admittance 
Co the schools established, particularly in Tanjore, aed ks 

Ineighbourhood, by the late Reverend Mr.JSwartZf yhich, at 
I present, are regulated by the Reverend Mr. Kohlboff. The 
' Grata naud to the eastward of Tanjore, about nineteen miles, 
is inhabited by a tribe of Colleries, who are designated under 
the name of MulJava rayen, Kauta rayen, &c. ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of this aaudi his Highness, the Rajah of Tanjore, has 
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dedicated to the memory of one of his favorite courtesans, a 
larg’e market town, built upon an exteifeive heath, on unculti- 
vated ground ; in the high road between Tanjore and Ramise- 
ram, by the way of Puttucottah ; he has also built there a large 
chuttrum and several other buildings, for the accommodation 
of every class of people. He likewise instituted English and 
Persian schools, and also Malabar, Canarese, and Telinga 
schools for all classes of Natives, and an hospital, wherein all 
persons infected with diseases are admitted and hospitably pro- 
vided for, in the chuttrum, until the patient is perfectly 
restored to health. Women of all descriptions labouring under 
child-birth, are received and protected until after lying-in. 
This establishment is, to this day, very amply provided for, and 
it is in a flourishing state. It is called after the Courtesan, 
Mootoo-ambanl-pooram. About a mile and a half north-west' 
of this place, is a village called Kunnandagoody, where, in 
1811, the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff has established a charity- 
school for fifty poor boys, and a small chapel, and appointed a 
Native missionary. A great number of the Collerie caste have 
also been converted to the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
though they are generally represented as an ignorant, impla- 
cable, and violent sort of people. Many thousands of this 
depraved race, inhabitants of the southern countries, have been 
lost to the community and to themselves, who, if they had an 
opportunity of being instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
and encouraged and stimulated to indtistry and labor, would 
not only have been as civilized, but as peaceable and happy as 
those in Tanjore. The Colleries of one nand intermarry with* 
t^ose of ^mother naud, as one and the, same people; and the 
women ai^ permitted to marry after the death of their husband. 
With the exception of the converts to the Christian faith, who 
inter their dead, according to the funeral rites of the Church of 
England, the rest are burned, according to the custom of«Jje 
Hindoos throughout India. 

Aulimbu naud derives its name from the abominably lewd 
and vicious habits of its inhabitants ; it lies about twenty miles 
shutlf of Tanjore, and eighteen miles E. N. E. of Poodoocottah ; 
It is in the provinoe of Poodoocottah ; it is particularly distin- 
guished for the vile and despicable manners and actions of its 
Inhabitants, who are a tribe of Colleries: however, they are 
more remarkable for the high opinion they hold of themselves, 
andfoT a degree of pride which originates in their esteem of 
the aifairs of life as husbandmen, and inclines them much to 
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activity and labour, aifd also for the keeping of flocks, which 
are the only objects of their desire, rather than for any propen- 
sity to thieving; and, it is easily perceived that they have 
longer existed in tranquillity and harmony, and in a greater 
state of order and respectability than the multitudes of Colleries 
which form the population of the southern countries. This 
naud is said to to be the original place of the ancestors of the 
Rajah, Vizea Ragoonath Roy Tondiman Behauder, who is of 
the Collerie race, and whose ancestors enjoyed an office of 
important trust in the service of the great Marawa of Ramnad, 
Mootoo Vizea Ragonath Taver Saidoo Putty ; in this station 
he eventual^ acquired a high degree of confidence, and, in the 
reign of Tundra Taver Saidoo Putty, Tondiman was ap- 
*pointed to the command of Poodoocottah and Trimiurn, with 
instructions not to join with Bawany Sunker Taver, but to re- 
main under Tundra Taver’s own immediate command ; ac- 
cordingly, Tondiman took charge of Poodoocottah and Tri- 
mium, and remained in authority over them ; and the progeny 
of Tondiman are still inhabiting the above naud. The Poli- 
gars of Tanjore are mostly all of this tribe, and it is probable 
they have acquired their small possessions from the sovereigns 
of Tanjore, for faithful services rendered them. They profess 
the same religion as oth^r Hindoos, and their manners and 
customs are, more or less, combined with superstition and idol- 
atry. The moral char&cters and manners of the women are 
altogether dissolute, and of too indelicate a nature to be de- 
* scribed, and the appellation of the naud is said to bo strictly 
af)plicable to that namq by which it is called. • 
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^ No. VI. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine,-^ 
Sir, — 1. In the year 1814, while ns yet Poona continued the 
seat of the virtual head of the Marathee empire, 1 again visited 
that station in March of that year. • 

2‘ Discussions had, then, commenced at Poona on tb8 pdlrt 
of the Baroda Minister, who was sent there as a Vakeel, and 
who was supposed to have very ably resisted some demands, 
made by the Peishwa against the Gyekuar state. This conduct 
was generally underwood to have given great umbrage to the 
Poona authorities ; and, soon afterwards, the Vakeel, having 
accompanied the Peishwa to Punderpoor, fell a sacriflec to bis 
zeal and honesty in the cause of his Sovereign. 
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3. This I mention, because the trobps then stationed at 
Poona, had soon afterwards an arduous part to perform; and, 
indeed, discussions had then occurred, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to adopt unusual precautions to prevent surprise from 
thePeishwa's force, which had been strengthened in the city. 
No apprehension, however, was entertained, that the Native 
troops would not act with perfect fidelity ; and theft or plunder 
among them was, in these days, unknown. 

4. 1 have said, that at this period but few Purdasees were to 
be found in the army, and in one or two of the corps into which 
they had been introduced, they were brought from Hindostan 
by their friends. Two battalions, however had^been about 
two years before raised for the service of the Poona state, and 
were stationed at Dapoorce, about four miles from the British* 
cantonment. These almost entirely consisted of Purdasees ; 
and, to obtain them, an European officer, with some commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, originally from Hindostan, 
were sent to collect recruits; and the Dapoorce brigade was 
completed with men chiefly from that quarter, who conducted 
themselves with perfect propriety ; so that at this period bands 
of robbers and thieves were quite unknown. This is an im- 
portant circumstance to record, as it shows, in addition to the 
case of the 1st battalion 4tli regiment, already mentioned, 
that considerable numbers of these men were at that early pe- 
riod, in the service ; but no imputation whatever was cast upon 
them, and they were in general favourites of their officers, so 
that it may be inferred, as I have already slated, that no objec-' 
tfon exists to the character of the Purdasee* sepoy, provided 
pains have been taken to obtain men of good connection, and 
who are known to be well behaved. 

5. As regards the Poona brigade, it consisted of the 1st bat- 
talions of the 2nd and 9th regiments (now the 3rd and'V7th 
regiments.) Of the state of the latter, 1 have already afforded 
some explanation ; and, although its commanding officer had 
been changed, little improvement in the capability of the person 
employed had occurred. The Adjutant’s pernicious habits 
were no^*confirme|l, and he continued equally indifferent, as 
formerly, to the efficiency of his corps, which may be said to 
have been much in the same state as 1 found it in 1808. 

6. A very different picture was presented by the 1st battalion 
2nd regiment, which was well commanded, and its Adjutant, 
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with a little more temper, had every quality for preserving bis 
corps in excellent order. The men were very orderly, well 
behaved, and almost all were inhabitants of the Dekhun and 
Kohkun. Some hasty acts of the Adjutant, however, in pu-* 
nishing men on the spur of the moment, had induced them to 
complain to the Inspecting officer, who had the good sense to 
see that the motive was laudable ; although he signified that 
the practice should be discontinued, both as irregular, and as it 
wounded the feelings of the men ; and Marathees do not com- 
plain without cause. 

7. There was an alertness and smartness in this battalion, 
which would have been well had it been preserved, as it had 
afterwards* to contend with an active, a brave, and devoted 
Arab assemblage, in front of Beni Boo Ali, who suddenly threw 
themselves on this corps, before it had formed, and literally cut 
it to pieces — not an officer belonging to it, (with the exception 
of two young men attached,) having escaped, and the fugitives 
were only saved by the resolution and able conduct of a aqb- 
assistant surgeon, who, seizing a musket, and retiring to an okl 
ruin, where he had collected some stragglers, kept up so steady 
and well-directed a lire, that the pursuers were checked, after 
several of them had fallen ; and, under cover of night, this 
brave man brought off the wounded, and the few who bad 
joined him for protectiorf 

B. 1 mention this cvcumstancc, to shew the necessity of pre^ 
serving soldiers, both European and Native, in the faiuillm^ 
exercise of daily and active evolution, which has also the elTeot 
of maintaining their physical powers, — a point which regular 
exercise alone can elTect, but which is not so duly considered 
as it ought; — for, without such physical strength, the men can- 
not stand firm and steady under arms in performing their exer- 
pfke, nor are they equal to any arduous exertion. 

9. To maintain an efficient corps, therefore, the regular ex- 
ercise of it ought not to be relaxed. It is not enough that man 
have acquired a knowledge of parade movements by a course 
of drill ; it is also necessary that their facility and r|pidi!ty in 
evolution should be kept perfect ; and that, by this regular 
exercise, the bodily powers of the men Should be (reserved, as 
the calls for their services are dl ways uncertain and often sudden, 
and without proper trainingt— readiness in forming and moe* 
ingi and a strong hrm, a due impression cannot he mads by 

A RED COAT. 


Bombay, 2lBt October, 1833. 
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A SLIGHT SKETCH OF THE AD^INISTRAI ION OF 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

Some observations, on the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck, were offered in No. 11. of these papers ; the present 
may, therefore, appear somewhat superfluous, and will hardly 
escape the charge of repetition. As, however, his Lordship's 
government is now drawing to a close, I cannot resist the at- 
tempt to sketch a summary of the proceedings which have been 
adopted under his authority ; especially, as during the continu- 
ance of it, some most important changes, in the mode of con- 
ducting the affairs of British India have been introduced. These 
changes have been productive both of good and evil ; — not the 
least, that they have caused more disappointment to Vhe Native, 
and more discontent to the English population, both in and out 
of the service, than perhaps have resulted from the measures of 
any preceding Governor. 

It should, however, be recollected, that nearly three years 
have elapsed since the publication of that paper, affording con- 
siderable opportunity for a change of opinion on the subject of 
Lord William's public character and administration ; and it is 
with considerable regret that I am compelled to acknowledge, 
that a more extensive acquaintance and a closer observation of 
bis proceedings have convinced me, that the view which was 
given of these in my first essay, tends to place them in a 
much more favourable light than succeeding experience has 
justified. 

Like most of his Lordship's admirers, which, at the com- 
mencement of his Indian career, were many, I was deceived by 
the great professions which were made, and too ready to believe 
that the glittering show which was exhibited was in reality 
the sterling metal which it purported to represent. Mortifying 
indeed is the discovery, that like many other commodities cof 
little value, the profusion, with which the* professions were 
poured forth was only the consequence of their intrinsic worth- 
lessness ; and that the tinsel was only a foil for the base metal 
which it covered. * 

'rtie shmmary of Lord William’s professions is as follows : — 

1st. A delerminatidh to do his best for the interests of the 
people over whom he was placed. 

2d. A conviction that many abuses existed, both in the system 
of Government, and the mode of its administiratioD in the detail. 

3d. A resolution to make merit the lest of promotion, and to 
adopt apian which should prevent the concealment of indolency 
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and ineflQciency, while enabled the able and meritorious: to 
obtain the reward of their industry and talent. 

4th. A resolution not to be a puppet in the hands of his 
councillors, secretaries, and other officials, but to see and judgo 
fur himself. 

5th. And in prosecution of this, he invited communications and 
sug-gfestions froui all parties in oroutof the service of Oovernrnent. 

Let us now see the result of all this. The only striking 
features of Lord William’s administration are: — 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. 

Second. The judicial reforms. 

Third. The breaking* throug-h the illiberal policy of exclnd- 
iug* the Natives and East Indians from office. 

, Fourth. The loleration of unlimited freedom of the press. 

And now let us examine these a little in detail. 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. Every friend 
to humanity will rejoice at this; but very little merit u due 
to Lord William for the measure. There was not an indir 
vidual Eng*lisbman in the country who did not wish to prevent 
such a barbarous rite, and who would uot have given his best 
endeavours to effect its destruction. The question was " can it 
be done with safety,” t. e. without occasioning: disturbances and 
insurrections which should cause a greater amount of evil and 
misery, than that which itfwas intended to abrogate. Fora 
considerable time this W8# aiisv\ercd in the negative, and as long 
aa it was conscientiously believed, that an attempt to abolish 
Suttees would produce more evil than the Suttee itself, the 
local rules of India were morally and in every point of viev#, 
perfectly justified in resisting the exertion of philanthropists at 
home, who were ignorant of the custom and opinions of the 
people of India. 

opinion had greatly changed upon this subject for several 
years before Lord William’s arrival in India; and, as far as 1 had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of my country* 
men, 1 can only say, that of all whom I conversed with, whether 
of the civil, military, mercantile, or miscellaneous classes^ fuU 
three out of four were not only convinced, that all ^ver Hin- 
dostan and Bengal, the Suttee might be abolished witfi perfect 
safety, but were anxious to see the promulgation of a law to 
this effect — and this full five years before the law was actually 
enacted. 1 1 is obvious, that w^hen such were the sentiments of the 
majority of the English in India, %, e, of the rules of the country^ 
the abolition would have been effected a little sooner or 4^ter, 
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whoever, might have been appointed to the situation of 
Governor General. It is equally clear, that had the Governor, 
on his arrival, at once enforced such measure, without consult- 
ing those whose long residence in India, might be supposed to 
enable them to know something of its alFairs and of the people, 
he would have deserved the credit of much more zeal than 
judgment. 

Second. The judicial reforms. The same remarks apply to 
this head: — the utter insufliciency of the establishment for the 
administration of civil justice, and the intolerable evils 
which were entailed on the country and people by the vir- 
tual denial of justice, had been officially, privately, and in 
the public prints, so often brought to the notice of those in 
power and the public at large, that it was plainly perceived 
that the machine of Government would not go on much longer 
on its old footing: nay, those who looked beyond the present, 
were fully aw^are that the almost annihilation of credit, the 
falling off of mercantile transaction and the impoverishment of 
the country, which were the consequences entailed in consider- 
able degree, by the state of the Courts, whereby every encour- 
agement was held out to dishonesty, began seriously to affect 
the Government revenue. Then, indeed, it became an object 
to remedy the evils complained of; as long as it was imagined 
that the people were the only sufferers, little anxiety was mani- 
fested; but no sooner did the fundam*:;ntal principle, for which 
the British Indian Government exists, the realization of a large 
revenue, appear to be in danger, than it was found necessar}’ 
to introduce some improvement. Numerous representations 
and suggestions had been made to Government on the subject; 
and like the Suttee case, the judicial reforms would have been 
forced upon our rulers and extorted from them, however they 
might have been entrusted with the Government of the cohptry. 

Thirdly. The breaking through the illiberal policy of ex- 
cluding the Natives and the East Indians as much as possible, 
from all share in the Government of their country. In this 
agaip, Lord William is by no means entitled to the whole credit. 

It had for some^time previous to bis Lordship’s arrival here, 
been pretty generally acknowledged, that the attempt to 
govern the country almost entirely by European agency, had 
been a complete failure. Those too> who where a little more 
ftiMighted than their neighbours, and v^ere intelligent enough 
to observe and take warning by the signs of the times^ were 
eenrinoed that the old system of unjust exclusion could not be 
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maintained much longef ; and many representations of the ex* 
pediency of adopting* a more liberal policy, had, at various 
times, by different functionaries, been made to Government. Ne* 
vertheless, it is but fair to allow, that LordWiliiam deserves much 
more credit for his share in this measure, than in either of the 
two preceding njeasures. A considerable number of men, both 
high in oflice and in subordinate situations, were still imbued 
with the old pre judice of the vast superiority of the English ; the 
inefficiency and corruption of the people, and the great danger 
which would ensue to our Government, by admitting them to 
any share of influence and authority. Dire prognostications 
were held (prth of the evils which would be entailed by the 
enlightened measures which were ])roposcd, or rather by 
"the commencement of a more liberal systc^m : for it must bo 
carried much further before its benclicial results can be fully 
developed ; and it is probable, that with a ruler of an ordinary 
mind, some years would have elapsed before tho advocates of 
the proceeding would have bcoti allowed to triumph. In 
this measure, therefore, let the full meed of praise be awarded 
to the decision of character and liberality of the present 
Governor General. 

Fourthly. The toleration of unlimited freedom of the 
Press. This is indeed a measure dictated by a pure and en- 
larged policy, and for wTiich, 1 believe 1 may say, we are 
indebted solely to Lorr> William. There were some, doubtless, 
among the Government functionaries, who were anxious for the 
* abolition of restrictions on the expression of public opinion on 
official men and measures, but they were by far too few^n 
number to have counteracted the prejudices of the many, had 
they not been powerfully supported by the head of the Govern- 
ment. 1 have certainly heard observations from several men, 
tending to detract from the wisdom and liberality of this 
measure. It is said, that after all, What can the expression of 
public opinion do ? The circumstances of India and iU popula- 
tion are such, that its rulers may, atj^resent, at least with per- 
fect safety treat it with contempt. A weak-minded atgl self- 
sufficient man might have been nettled jind annexed at tho 
attacks on Government which have been from time to time 
poured forth ; but one of strong ebaraeter, and conscious of his 
own power, could afford to take no notice of them. Besides, it 
is said, that Lord tVilliam is one of those phlegmatic and 
humourous individuals who laughs at all the abuse be may have 
received, and can even enjoy the wit and eleveroess of a pbijUpic, 
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should it contain any — feelings the fore# of the old adagfe “ let 
those laugph that win.’' Besides this, he has very wisely looked 
upon the freedom of the press, both as an index and asafety valve 
for the public mind; — to point out, how far he and his masters, 
the 24 molochs of Leadenhall, might go ; and to allow of the 
escape of a great portion of that discontent which, if pent up, 
might have caused an explosion producing much more danger- 
ous consequences. 

All this may be, and probably is, both true and lamentable. 
True, as regards Lord William individually; and lamentable 
that the free expression of public opinion should yet have so 
little influence upon the actions of our rulers, and so little 
power to remedy the evils under which the country is groan- 
ing; — still, “ guela caval layidam*'" Let the press persist in« 
doing its duty, in which it will be joined and assisted by the 
people; ultimately it must triumph, and our rulers will be 
forced to adopt a more enlightened and a wiser policy. No small 
share of mental strength, however, is requisite to enable a man 
to tolerate being told that he is wrong, or that his measures 
are oppressive : even though he may not profit by what he 
hears. Few men in authority, cither in India, England, or 
any other country, would submit to it while they possessed the 
power to prevent it. Let the full and unrestricted share of 
praise be awarded to the man who has borne all that 
has been ^aid and published against ^he f)rescnt Governor- 
General. 

Let him also receive full credit for his attempts to improve ' 
tijw resources of the country by introducing a general plan for 
the improvement of its communication by road making — and for 
his attempU to increase commerce by the opening of the Indus. 
Lord William’s resolution to make merit the test of promotion, 
and to adopt a system, &c. sounded very well ; in practice, hW- 
ever, there has been ju^t as much despotism and favoritism 
under the present administration as at any previous period. It is 
also very doubtful whether the public servants on the whole, 
doi^moifd than they did before. The diligent and efficient have 
been disgusXed by the unmerited suspicion which has been cast 
upon them, while occasional instances of notorious idleness and 
inefficiency, exist now as heretofore. If these are able to remain 
undiscovered by the Government, it is a poor resume of the 
grand system of public reports and private espionage which has 
been antroduced ; but in truth, some of them, to say the least, 
have Jt^en so well known for years to the public at large, that 
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it is utterly impossible that the head of the Goverument could 
remain in ignorance of them. 

The determination, expressed by Lord William, not to be « 
puppet in the hands of his councillors, &c. &c., has degenerated 
into his having too often become a tool in the hands of spies 
and informers, whose purposes he has been made to serve by 
forwarding their views, and gratifying their malice, and as to 
the laudable purpose for which his journies through the coun- 
try were said to have been undertaken, to enable him to see 
and judge for himself of its condition, and the stale of its inha- 
bitants ; had this been done at his own expense, the credit of 
purely good intentions might have been Justly conceded to him. 
The cost of his expensive journies has, however, been defrayed, 
as it is called, by Govej nment, that is to say, by the people of 
India, who are certainly at a loss to discover what benefits they 
have thereby derived, except the honor of being subject to the 
innumerable petty extortions, oppressions, and misconduct of hit 
Lordship’s suite and camp-followers, which, in India, always 
rise in amount in proportion to the rank of the master; and 
the only practical result of these journies that has |hitherto 
been exhibited, is that of an agreeable party of pleasure 
amusing themselves with viewing the various sights and 
scenes of the country, and in the selection of salubrious and 
attractive residences for their abode, according to the climate 
and seasons. 

Indeed, as a general f)rinciple, although in theory it sotinda 
well, great difficulties are opposed to the production of any 
•beneficial elTects from local enquiries conducted by a Governor 
General in person. The office is of loo great importance ^ 
Ministerial interests at home to be bestowed on any Indian 
functionary ; and those who come out fresh from England, am 
necessarily precluded by non-acquaintance with the language, 
froyf having any personal communication with the people. 
Besides, if this bar did not exist, etiquette opposes another; a 
Governor General cannot, as has been before observed, go about 
in disguise, like the celebrated Calip]i of Bagdad (Haroon all 
Kaschid)to inspect the proceedings of his subordinates, aud tbe 
attempt too often ends like the mountain in [abour. Sometimes 
indeed the production is by no means of so innocuous a nature; 
for a distorted abortion, like the present espionage system is 
only an instrument in the bauds of the evil disposed to the in- 
jury of all able and honest men. A journey and enquiry by tbe 
Governor General, if properly conducted, might be made pro- 
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dtictire of some benefit ; but if we are to judge from the results 
which have hitherto followed the vfirious peregrinations of 
respective Governors General, the wisest course for the Court 
of Directors or the Ministry, would be to procure a revision of 
the last East India Charter act, so as to enable them to prohibit 
any future government from leaving Calcutta, a most desirable 
measure for the inhabitants of that fair City of Palaces, who 
would thereby enjoy sundry additional good dinners and agree- 
able entertainments, while the money which would be spent in 
the journies might be applied to a variety of much more useful 
purposes. 

As to the invitation for communications and suggestions fipom 
all parties, in or out of the service; the public have yet to learn 
how far those which have been offered, have ever oeen suffered 
to supersede Lord William’s pre-conceived notions ; and there 
are not a few anecdotes current on good authority of positive 
evils^ — nay, instances of bribery and extortion on the part of the 
officials of different functionaries, having been brought to his 
Lordship’s notice, into which no enquiry whatever has been 
instituted. 

The conviction that many abuses exist both in the system of 
Government and the mode of administration in detail, is still 
nearly as strong as ever in the minds of those who possess any 
acquaintance with India or its affairs. It is, we may conclude, 
equally present to the perception 6f the Governor-General, if 
we are to judge by his non-in terfer,ence system ; and the 
implied candour and plain dealing of this measure is entitled to 
the highest praise. His Lordship has strenuously supported 
the system of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native states, simply because he is convinced that bad as their 
administration may have been, that of the British Government is 
not a whit better. But what has been the general result of 
Lord William’s Government ? What has become of his dejjer- 
mination to do his best for the interest of the people over 
whom he has been placed ? Professions in abundance we have 
had ; it has been a Government of professions which has begun 
s^d ended in words. It^may have been his intention to have 
fulfilled tjiem ; but he forgot to add the qualifying proviso, 
that his Ifood intentions were never to interfere with the main 
principle of the British Indian Government, profit to themselves 
and their masters, at the expense of the people of India. 
E'very arm of Government, civil and military, has been crippled 
by tte miserable system of petty economy which has been 
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introduced. The abominable system of purveyance force. The 
commerce and manufactures of the country are daily dete- 
riorated by the vexatious system of internal duties, which is- 
still preserved ; the people are still oppressed by having the. 
business of the courts, and offices, conducted in a language, 
foreign both to the governors and the governed, the police 
arrangements have deteriorated; men are daily appointed to 
situations of responsibility, who, for any thing that is known of 
their qualifications, may be unable even to speak to the 
people ; the people are neither happier nor richer than they 
were before ; indeed, their impoverishment has been pro- 
gressive ; for, while the evils enumerated have continued in 
full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a 
thread of thfi many hundreds of which it is composed ; and, to 
crown all, the Government servants of all classes have been 
filled with disgust and discontent at the imputations and asper- 
sions with which they have been assailed ; at the disappoint- 
ment of hopes and expectations on the strength of which they 
left their home, their kindred, and their country, and which 
have cheered and supported them in the discharge of their 
laborious duties while exiles in a foreign land ; while the 
Natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers are found 
equally murmuring at the little, which has been practically done 
to improve their condition. 

Of the existence of the fdbling among the English population, 
both in and out of thq service, Government are sufficiently 
aware; our rulers do and may, lor some time to come, set it at 
•defiance, although the evil cotisequeuces will be ultimutely felt* 
13ut il is impossible they can know the extent to which thay 
prevail among the pcdple of the country : wo have been so 
long accustomed to set at uouglit their opinions; and even to 
consider them as incapable oi forming any, that it is almost like 
a new sense to entertain the notion of regulating our proceed- 
ings, by tbe consideration of their etl'evt upon and reception by 
the people. The day is past, however, when they can safely 
be treated with such contempt; they are most accurate judges 
of character; and the circumstances In which they are place^, 
defenceless and open to attacks from all around them, have 
increased this natural quality to a degreS of keetfness and 
activity of which the spider's eye, which is said to ace ail 
round,'* is scarcely susceptible. They are ever on the watch, 
for at present they fcdl their weakness, and know that they are 
in our power ; and bitterly do they murmur among themselves 
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at our extortions and oppressions. They see the daily retrench- 
ments which are taking place in evei^ department, which so 
far from benefiting them, are only an additional means of 
depriving them of the advantages which they enjoyed by the 
former expenditure ; and Native soldiers, and employees of all 
rank, are now w^andering about the country, cursing the 
wretched parsimony which has deprived them of the means of 
subsistence, while they know that the taxes are levied as usual 
to the utmost, and that the money thus raised is hoarded to be 
transmitted to England. 

All this they see and reason upon. The question is now 
more strongly agitated than ever, “what right have we to rule 
the million for the benefit of the few — and fiirtlier, the point 
is also discussed, w hat is the amount of our power to support 
this right? Many influential individuals among them are now 
familiar wilh our language, and many more are daily becoming 
acquainted with it; a Native press exists both in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, and one of the leading English Journals 
of Calcutta, has lately become in part the property of a Native 
of wealth and talent — communication betw een people in distant 
parts of the country, is daily becoming more frequent, and will 
become still more so. By a wise and enlightened system of le- 
gislation, all this might be turned to the consolidation of our 
power, and the improvement of the condition and consequent 
happiness of the people of (he whole Indian peninsula; but if 
nothing be done to our sentiment into ft different channel from 
that in which they now run, the warning which predicts the 
downfall of the British Indian rule, will not be long ere it be’ 
ffllfilled. 

U may be asked, why such an attack as this is levelled at Lord 
W. Beniinck? What has he done worse than former Governors 
General of India to deserve it? It must be remembered that 
ho is a public man, and that as a public man alone his proco*:?d- 
ings are here discussed and that he has brought it upon him- 
self by his abundant professions and non-performance. If his 
predecessors, in the high and responsible office which they 
fW-Ied, did little for the people and the country ; if they con- 
tented themselves with the enjoyment of their ease and dig- 
nity, and all the splendour and luxury of their situation, and 
solaced themselves for their separation from their home and 
friends by the prospect of a pension after I heir return to Eng- 
land ; they, at least, made no grand professions. But Lord 
W. Beniinck has gratuitously placed himself in this position, 
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bo may have recommenclcd more liberal measures to the Horkie 
Government,* he may fiave endeavoured to rouse them to a 
sense of their true interests; but if so, the secrecy with which 
the affairs of Government are administered, has prevented the 
public from being made acquainted with it; and the general 
result of his measures has been to lay a foundation which may 
rise consequences of greater moment both to the English rulers 
and the Indian population than ever have yet resulted from the 
act of any preceding Governor — whether these shall be produc- 
tive of good or evil, time alone can shew. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


THE COMPANY’S SALT MONOPOLIES AND SALT 
. TAXES, 

In England, under the operation of the Salt Tax, the 
nianuractiirc of salt was rigidly checked by the excise; but 
llic ro was no direct monopoly of iU jirodiiction ; however, until 
the duly was paid, the holders of salt enjoyed very little 
treedom from control in the management of thoir own pro- 
perly, — now, since the year 1U2*2, llie saU trade is quito free. 
This necessary article of life is nntaxed, and the wholesale 
agent retails it from his cart in every alley of tlio metropolis, 
at less than a halfpenny per pound ; as pure as snow; as fine 
as sand. * 

In the 1.0 wer Provinces of Bengal, the manufacture and sale 
of salt is monopolized rigidly by the Government ; the quantity 
• is limited, but the price is determined by public auction. in 
the Upper Provinces of Bengal, salt is an article of free tracle, 
subject to the pnyment*of defined duties. Benares is the limit 
of this trade. 

At IVIadras, the manufacture and sale of salt is monopolized, 
bn|®the price of salt is fixed, and, therefore, there is no limit 
placed on the quantity produced. About the salt pans, and all 
along the coast, salt fornis spontaneously in large quantities; 
therefore, there is a police to compel the people to destroy the 
natural white salt, and to compel them to buy the Company's 
impure muddy salt. ^ 

At Bombay, salt is an article of free trade, subjdbt to tho 
payment of a defined duty. 

The free trade in salt, which exists in Upper Bengal and at 
Bombay, should be Introduced into Lower Bengal and into 
Madras. A fixed tax should take place of the monopoly. At 
East India and Col, Mag VoL x., No, 58, Sept, T.« 
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Calcutta, and at the agencies, the storehouses of the monopoly 
should be converted into bonded-stores* for salt manufactured 
and imported ; the agency and chohkee establishments, arc 
effectively excise and custom establishments ; the efficiency of 
the excise could not be impaired by relieving it from the 
manufacture of salt. At Madras, especially along the 
coast, the article of salt is scarcely available for the purposes 
of revenue, it is so very abundant, and its cheap production is 
so very essential to the employment of the people in seasons of 
drought. The salt trade ought to give life to the Coromandel 
coast, and to link it with Bengal and the Eastern islands. As 
long as the manufacture remains in the hands of any monopo- 
list whatever, it will be roughly and irnprovidentl^^ conducted. 

The salt monopolies of the East India Company must be 
classed amongst the scourges which affiict the human race ; 
they must be ranked with plague, pestilence, and famine ; they 
debase, famish, and destroy the myriads of Hindustan. They 
would disgrace the Autocrat of Russia, and even Runjeet 
Singh ; bnt then, they yield a dividend of £G30,000 per annum, 
which the Parliament of Britain has guaranteed the people of 
India shall pay to the proprietors of India Stock ! 

The present Parliament, and even the present Ministry, have 
imbrued their hands in the life’s blood of the people of India, 
drained from their very vitals, droptby drop, by means of this 
vile imposition ; for, the other day, when Mr. Wilbraham 
brought the subject forward. Sir John Ylobhouse replied, that 
he could not give up. Like every other instance of misrule,^ 
sheer ignorance of the subject, on the part of the despot, is the 
cause of the crime. Molunghees arc kidnapped, enslaved, and 
murdered, and the profit of their forced labour is entered as a 
profit in the manufacture of salt ; it may e<|ually be entered as 
a profit in the scheme of the Ganges, on the soil, or, evep on 
the land. The zemindars are forced to supply fuel of wo(bd, 
and even of straw, gratis, and the value is set down as profit on 
the manufacture and sale of salt ! though it is actually a tax on 
the lands near the Company’s salt pans : a tax which forbids 
lUbir being cleared and cultivated. The barbarous renter of all 
Asia, a dose*of bitter dirty salt and rams it down the 

throat of the leper ryots of Bengal, with a bayonet: — But, he 
rolls it into a pill, covers it with gold-leaf, and, thus disguised, 
the whole Parliament bolts it, and the Minister of the Crown 
declares it the very salt of gold 
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REPLY OF MR. BROWNE ROBERTS TO THE CHARGES 
PREFEfRRED AGAINST HIM. 

To the Editor of Alexander'* s East India Magazine,^ 
Sir. — In reference to tlie procecdirig-s in the Insolvent Court of 
<"alcutta, which have been lately published, and otherwise hi- 
(liistriously circulated — 1 trust you will do nio the favor to 
insert this letter in your next monthly number. 

1 shall make no comment on the causes which have induced 
the persecution 1 have endured, nor oH’cr any remarks on the 
un;[,»-enerous manner in which it has been carried on, by the vio- 
lation of confidential corres[)ondence, the production of a mere 
private book and /)apers, and the examination of parties as to 
their bolieic of the solvency of Mackintosh and Co., instead of 
j)roducin^ the rcg'ular account books of the firm; a course re- 
jjcatedly remarked on by the Jud^^e who sat on the Bench-— 
but merely offer a few facts, leavings it to your readers to draw 
from tliern their own inference. jl 

'Fhe g:rouncls alleged for these proceedings arc as follows;— 
1st. That at tijc time I joined the Mouse of Mackintosh and 
Co., it was in a state of insolvency. That it continued in that 
stale to the beginning of when 1 left it — and, that the 

()bj(‘ct of my leaving it, was to avoid the consequence of its in- 
solvency. 

‘idly, 'riiat when afterwards 1 joined Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., I withheld from them the knowledge of Mackintosh 
and Co.'s insolvency, and allowed the balance against them to 
increase to an extent ruinous to Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co, 
:3dly. Thai i did not make know’ii to the London House the 
real slate of my own •affairs, hut gave them reason to believe 
that a large balance was due to me in Ibe Calcutta House. 

Ill answer to the first charge, 1 have only to say, that, after 
a patient investigation of the books of the firm, 1 was induced 
to* decide, that it would be to my advantage to sacrifice the 
excellent prospects I then had in the army, and join Mackin- 
tosh and Co. ; and 1 hero most positively allirm, that, up to the 
day of my relinquishing my seat in 4he House, 1 had no cause 
whatever to ref>ent of the step 1 had taken. • * 

The deficit balance of 14 lakhs in the Gcncraf^bstract, 1 
considered covered by the account of old debts, amounting to 
32 lakhs, which was kept separate in the absence of remittances 
from the parties, to ^ensure to them a more vigilant attention. 
Ten lakhs of this account were covered by the collateral seed- 
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rity of Life Insurance. The books of the firm, had they been 
produced, would have shewn that the Account of these debts 
comprised the balances of numerous officers and servants of 
Government, and other parties then livings ; and that if Mackin- 
tosh and Co. had kept their books like other establishments, 
and not separated those accounts for the purpose stated, — 
instead of a deficit, there would have been a snrplu*? of 
upwards of sixteen lakhs in the General Abstract to the credit 
of stock. ' 

Mr. Jenkins must have looked on that account as a sufticient 
set-off against the deficit balance three years after I left the 
House, as he is reported to have deposed, that if the balances 
of Mendieta and Co., Ram Rutten Miillick, and Meraer and Co., 
had been good, and there had been no panic, 1 believed 1 
should have joined the House.’' 

Of the three balances he objects to; the first is, to this day, 
more than covered by the claim on the Royal Phillipirie Com- 
pany, to prosecute which, Mr. Storm is now on his way to 
Spain. 

Against Mercer and Co.'s balance, the House lield, in my 
time, large quantities of indigo, cotton, sliips, cotton screws, 
extensive ziimendarees, and numerous indigo factories in full 
work, and these calculated to pay off the whole debt in two 
years, which they might have done, but for the subsequent 
rapid and ruinous fall in the value of all kinds of produce and 
landed properly. From the same cause large portion of Ram 
Rutten Mullick's debt has become doubtful. Calculating, how- 
ever, ;on the price of landed property, [)revious]y to J828, it 
appears that Mackintosh and Co. have sold since 1 left the lirm, 
property, which, added to the claims and property they have still 
on hand to realise, was sufficient in value to cover Ram Rutten’s 
balance. 

I 

That, at the time of my leaving the House, I did not do ^o 
voluntarily, and that it was considered by myself and partners 
to be in a prosperous state, is sufficiently attested by the cha- 
racters of the parties whojtined the lirm, and the extracts of the 
mihutes that were recorded by my colleagues on the occasion 
of my departure. ^ 

‘"We propose, in addition to what was formerly arranged as 
to Roberts's shares in the stock’' (alluding to Mr. Storm’s 
minute of the 6th January, 1828, proposing to give me 120,000 
rupees for my share) “ that his trouble, .on our behalf, in ma- 
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naging the afTairs of ^Ihe Phillipine Company^ be remunerated 
by a share in the amount recovered/' 

We hope that his share in our business in London, by his 
seat in the old or new establishment, will compensate for the 
cessation of his interests here, and if any further deposit of ca- 
pital be requisite to entitle him to such share, wo shall advance 
it to the London House. ^ Jas. Calder. 

(Signed) v G, J. Gordon. 

Calcutta, Feb. 4, 1828.” ) J. Stor’m. 

Again on the 7th February — 

The main point — Roberts’s decision to go home — is most 
important. 1 am sure we are all unanimous in holding at Ito- 
berts’s command, such sums as he may require for completing 
his quota of capital in the London House. 

1 J. Storm, 

(Signed) J. G. J. Gordon. 

3 Ja8. Calder." 


In respect to the second charge brought against me, that of 
concealing from Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., the knowledge 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, &c. 

This charge, in reference to my position at this moment, 1 
might urge in refutation of the first, for it will be scarcely cre- 
dited, that if. w^hen I left the House in 182R, 1 harboured oven 
a suspicion of its insolvetscy, I should have been two years af- 
terwards, so void of foresight, and blind to my own interests, as 
to join their correspondents, knowing, too, that the balance 
against Mackintosh and Co. had been greatly increased since 
my return to Europe by the fall in indigo and other produqp in 
the London markets, and by so deliberate an act of indiscretion, 
entail certain ruin on myself and family. 

I had, in fact, nothing to conceal. 1 left Mackintosh and Co. 
wi^h a flourishing business. Mr. Storm, an experienced and 
pFactical man, well acquainted with the affairs of the house, 
had been in the office nearly a year before the minutes above 
referred to, were written ; and, two years after my retirement, 
the senior partner associated his own nephew with himself and 
colleagues, in the firm. • * 

In proof that my conduct had been mysterious, a« a member 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.'s house, a private letter, 
which was written in cypher to one of the partners of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., in answer to objections made to some large 
credits which Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in the absence of 
remittances from Calcutta, had occasion to pass on th^m, was 
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produced in Court, and has been much d^welt on. That letter 
was written with the concurrence of my partners, and the pur- 
port of it, after adverting- to the circumstances which gave rise 
to the credits, was in remonstrance, as follows : — '' Look, I beg 
of you, at your drains on us, and your enormous balance ; the 
consignments of the year will not cover the drafts you have 
passed in favor of the Board of Trade. Allow me, once more, 
to repeat the question I put to Gordon — ' Where are means to 
come from to meet your drafts?’ Be assured that, in India, I 
never had anything like the anxiety this state of tilings pro- 
duces here.^’ 

" I must once more entreat you all to take into consideration 
the serious predicament in which we shall he placed if you do 
not make prompt large remittances, and reduce your balance. 
I shall not dwell further on this subject, but refer you to Mr. 
Rickards’s letter to James Stewart, on those points.” 

For two years after my admission into the London House, the 
balance against Mackintosh and Co., had not materially in- 
creased, it had, nevertheless, the constant attention of the 
partners, who, as the foregoing extract shows, lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging on their correspondents the necessity of its 
reduction. 

But, in the commencement of 1B32, the drafts became unex- 
pectedly heavy and pressing, and 1 tl/en olfered to proceed to 
India. The strong assurances, howevef, which every ship 
brought home, of large remittances being in progress, induced 
my partners to suspend a measure which, if incautiously taken, 
they apprehended, might be productive of disastrous conse- 
quences to their correspondents, wlio were* said to be labouring 
under a mere temporary pressure from the t»anic ])roduced by 
Palmer and Co.’s failure; and whicli, they were as.-?. u red, wa?* 
gradually subsiding, — while tlieir business was rapidly ii.i- 
creasing ; — (it appears to have augmented nearly onc-fourti/. 
The balance sheet of 1B28, gave an aggregate of about 170 
lakhs, that of 1832-88, amounted to upwards of 230 |jikh>.) 

That these expectations "W'ere kept up to the last, will be 
seeii from the following extract of a letter dated the 20th 
October, 1092, little more than two months before Mackintosh 
and Co'.s stoppage. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, who was known to be 
in the entire confidence of Mackintosh and Co., and who, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., bad been given to understand, 
was to become a partner of the Calcutta House, then wrote, — 

"You will be glad to hear, we arc daily receiving proofs 
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of confidence^ &c. Storm is going to send you some six or seven 
lakhs of indigo, besides other produce, and 1 hope it may not 
be necessary to precipitate sales. Your drafts were expected/' 

This letter served effectually to dispel every apprehension, 
and raised the hopes and confidence of Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co. Had those consignments been received without being 
drawn against, and the China bills been paid, as that letter 
gave us reason to suppose they would have been, lh<3 London 
House would have stood in a very different position on hearing 
of Mackintosh and Co.'s failure. In fact, there would have 
been no necessity for the suspension of its payments. 

The third charge brought against me is, that I withhold from 
the London House, the real state of my own affairs, (Src. 

I think this charge will appear to be sufficiently refuted by 
the fact that, previous to niy admission into the London House, 

1 handed the partners of it a minute, of which the following is 
an extract. 

" In the event of our coming to any final arrangement, I beg 
to add that although my own means would fall far — very far short 
of the requisite capital in any house of business, my late partner^, 
in sending me to Europe with an unlimited credit to effect that 
purpose, have left me nothing to wish or desire in that respect.*' 

But a reference to my position, in both Houses, will better 
explain the circumstances of my case. 

I joined Mackintosh and Co., in J820, on an eiglith share, for 
which I had to pay* 50,000 rupees. In 1023, 1 returned to 
Europe, with my family, at a heavy expense, and rejoined 
Mackintosh and Co. in 1820. In 1828, I relinquished my seat 
in the House, and embarked for England. During two years 
(from 1828 to 1830,) I was unconnected with cither House. 
In 1830, I joined Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. on a half share, 
which, in 1832, was increased to a whole share. In 1033, we 
fuspended payment. 

From this brief statement, it wiD appear, that 1 was but five 
years present with Mackintosh and Co., and three with 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. ; ^short as was the period of 
my services with these Houses, I believe I may vjjntuje to 
appeal to the members of both establishments to.bcar witness 
to the integrity and zeal with which, to the iftmost of my 
humble ability, I discharged the duties devolving on me, and 
that too under no ordinary private trials in both establishments; 
at all events, 1 am inwardly supported by the consciousness 
having done my best to promote the stability and welfare of both. 
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I have never received from the Calcutta House any compen- 
sation whatever for my services during* cthe two years that I 
was employed in London, on their behalf, while unconnected 
with Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor for the heavy losses 1 
sustained in breaking* up my Calcutta establishment, and in 
returning to Europe in furtherance of the interests of the House. 
Neither have I been remunerated for my management of the 
Spanish claim, to which so much of my time and attention were 
devoted. In short, (with the exception of a considerable re- 
mittance of trust property, for investment here made to me in 
1831,) 1 did not receive remittances sufficient to cover my 
expenses before I became a member of the London House. 

In stating these facts, 1 would wish it to be understood, that 
it is very far from my’ object to throw them out by way of 
complaint against Mackintosli and Co., whose intentions were 
always well meaning, and who would, 1 am satisfied, have 
done me ample justice, had they not been overwhelmed by 
those calamitous events which have laid desolate the whole of 
the old Houses of Calcutta, and spread such universal misery 
throughout India. 

1 ought to apologise for intruding so long on your time ; yet, 
ere I bring my letter to a conclusion, 1 trust I maybe pardoned 
for briefly noticing one or two other points which were rather 
disingenuously introduced with a view of further impugniriir my 
conduct. It was stated, that 1 had omrttod to include in my first 
schedule my wife^s trust property ; — thi:» 1 admit, hut it was 
done openly, in a moment of great anxiety and confusion, and 
under the first impulse of feeling', hy the advice of friends who 
were of opinion that, as it was intended as a provision for my 
family against w^ant, there was no obligation for my iuserling* 
it. The moment, however, the cpiestion was mooted, my life 
interest in the trust was advertised and publicly sold, and the 
amount realized £(i00, included in a revised schedule. 

With a similar view surprise was allected to be expressed 
that I was not present in the month of February, “ acting 
under the deed of arrangement.^^ In coming to the determi- 
nation to leave India, 1 confess 1 did so reluctantly, and not 
until 1 was advised that my presence could no longer be of any 
manner of u^; and 1 a)n happy to find, that neither the interests 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor my own, have been 
in the least prejudiced by my absence. During the seven 
months I was in India 1 had assiduously a'hd exclusively de- 
voted my time to the affairs of our creditors and estate. I had 
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ellecled every object of my mission that was practicable. I 
possessed bo money to throw away on expensive law proceed- 
ings, which, I felt conscious, however overslrnined and 
setirching, could not injure me or the interests I represented 1 
should not have been therefore justi/ied in remaining a day 
longer than 1 and my advisers considered iieces>ary for the 
protection of those interests, and at the expense of onr estate, 
to contend with one of its creditors who had signed onr deed, 
and u ho possessed ample means and every disposition to harass 
and throw all kinds of impediments in my way, however f)re- 
jiidicial to his own claims his doing so might be. 'J'hat 
creditor, the prosecutor of those very proceedings, in w liose 
behalf my alysence was so insidiously noticed, had mldrcssi d ni(‘ 
a letter on the ‘itUh November preceding, of which the following 
^6 an extract; — 

1 hope it is not your intention to make your stay r)f long 
duration, as your doing so will only incur an unnece^tstary 
expense on the estate of Rickards. IMackintosh, and Co.” 

J have also been represented of having withludd informatioii 
of my proceedings, while in India, from that creditor. Whenever 
applied to in a proper manner I was ever ready, nay, anxious, 
to submit my proceedings, to tlie inspectum of all parties 
interested. If there was one exception, the following extract 
will show that the conduct of the party himself was the occa- 
sion of it. On tlie lirst application made to me for ca/des of the 
wdiole of the statementsfof debts, handed over to rne for recovery 
against parties in India, and of the inslniclions and other pafu^rs 
*inlrusted to me, 1 re])lied — “ I have no oHice cstablislirnenl to 
prepare a detail, comprjsing npw'ards of niru*ty items of variif^is 
claims, See.; and, as my lime and attention are much more 
ctrectiially and valuably employed in watching over the interests 
of the creditors of Rickards, IVIackintosh, and Co., in jiassing 
events, I have only to add, that the details you desire may he 
seen on personal application to me? and every information 
afforded on all [joints connected with the estate I represent.’' 

The applicant did not call for tho^ ins[)eclion of the papers, 
but a few days afterwards addressed me again on the ^ibjc^t, 
meanwhile having received copies of his communications to the 
assignees of Mackintosh and Co.'s estate, 1 answeretf, that 

“ Since 1 find the avowed object of your proceedings out 
here to be the same as it has been since June last year, a hostile 
line of conduct, tendmg to the prejudice of the interests of (he 
general creditors of the House 1 belong to^ and to embarrass 
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and impede, me as it has hitherto done, in the discharge of the 
duties for which the inspectors sent me«to this country, at con 
siderable expense to the estate, I must decline entering into 
any further correspondence and communication with you.’’ 
At the same time 1 referred him, in the same letter, to my soli- 
citations for any information in any particular point he might be 
desirous of obtaining. 

l!trust it will apppar, that, in coming forward on this occasion, 
I am actuated by no vindictive feelings towards the party who 
has instituted against me the proceedings I have adverted to. 
Much I have been throughout aware was to be allowed for the 
feelings occasioned by the seventy of losses sustained by our 
misfortunes ; — but, when 1 find my character attacked — v^hen 
charges are laid to me for which there is no foundation — when 
those charges are ingeniously and industriously disseminated — 
and when every action is artfully turned into a subject of 
reproach — 1 feel it due to myself to lay before the public an 
open exposition of the circumstances as they really are, 
trusting that, however unrelentingly and ungenerously my 
enemy has taken advantage of rny situation, and endeavoured 
to calumniate me, the facts which 1 have stated may bear with 
them conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your.obedient Servant, 

London, 4th August, 1835. ^ H. ROHE RTS. 


. THE CURRENCY AND REVENUE OF RUSSIA. 

The principal mint of the empire is in the fortress of St. 
Petersburgh, where gold and silver are coined, 'i'here are also 
four mints in Siberia for copper. The issues of gold, silver, and 
copper money, from these five mints, during the last centr.ry, 
are estimated at 300 lAillions of roubles, of which there is 
reckoned still to be about 100 millions in circulation. Thev 
have also recently began to use platina as a circulating medium, 
acd, in 1830, coined 337,000 roubles of this metal. Since the 
introduction of the paper currency, in 1708, the Government 
have issued above GOO millions of roubles in paper notes; but 
this paper, since it was first issued, has lost nearly 75 per cent., 
of its original value ; so that four roubles in paper or copper are 
given for one silver rouble in common currency. The quantity 
of paper in circulation is immense ; probably its amount is not 
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known ; because forg^ery is carried on to a considerable extent 
in the interior, where ihfl peasantry cannot so easily disting*uish 
betwixt the forged notes and the real ones issued by the Go- 
vernment. 

The Imperial Revenue is derived chiefly from poll-taxes, 
monopolies, customs, excise, sales, and stamps. 

25 millions of male peasants, pay 3 roubles each, whu'h is- - - 75,000,000 

'J’lie iinirchants pay about 2 per cent, on their declared ca]>ital. 

Artisans and citizens pay 5 roubles each. 

Foreign artisans pay lor permission to exercise their trades, vjz , 
musters 100, their assistants 40, and workmen 20 roubles p(M 


uiiiium. 

The nioiioly of brandy ])ioduces 100,000,000 

(.'usfoms - 00,000,000 


hixcise on suit at the lakes, 40 copecks per pood. 

^ules by legal contract of moveables aiul iiiimov cables, 0 pi’r cent, 

SluinjJH. 

I‘t)st olHee and post horses. 

Tol.d, about eighteen million jioundMsleihng 150,000,000 

ITic bulk of the debt is flealing in llieptiper currency, which 
is added to, or diiniiji.sh(‘d as occa.>ioii rerjtnres. 


TllK TEA PLANT. 

Mcmoranclum of an Ejccursion lo the Tea //#//*, trhich jfiodnees the tfesrvip' 
tion of Tea knon n in Comma cc under the destt/nafion tj Ankoy 'lea, 

(i. J. (ionoos, Esq, • 

Having been disappointed in niy expectations of being ena- 
bled to visit the Bohea hills, 1 was particularly anxious to have 
•an opportunity of jiersonally in.Npecting the tea plantations in 
the black tea district of the next greatest celebrity, in order^to 
satisfy myself regarding .several fiomis rubilive lo the cnllivn- 
tion oil vvhicli the information, afforded by diHerunt iiidn idnals, 
wa.s imperlect or discordant. 

Mr. Gutzlair according ly look coi]>id(Table [lains to ascertain, 
for me, from the persons who visited Ijie shij), the most eligible 
|)lace for landing, with the view of visiting tlie Ankoy hills ; 
and Ilvvuy Taou buy was, at leiiglh, lixed upon us the most 
safe and convenient, both trorii its brfing out of the vvay of ob- 
servation of any liigli Chinese functionaries, who might de- 
sirous of thwarting our project, and from il9 being e<}nally near 
the tea hills, as any other part of the coast, at which we could 
land. As laid down in the map of the Jesuits, there is a small 
river which falls intc^the head of this bay, by which, we were 
told, we should be able to proceed a good part of our way into 
the interior. We should, of course, have preferred [iroceeding 
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by the Ankoy river, which is represented in the same map as 
havingf its source to the west of Ngai/ki-hyen, and, falling into 
the river which washes Sneuchee-foia, were it not for the ap- 
prehension of being impeded, or altogether intercepted by the 
public functionaries of that city. In order to make ourselves^ 
as independent as possible of assistance from the people, we 
resolved to dispense with every article of equipment which was 
not necessary for health and safety. The weather had, for 
some days, been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling 
to 55® at sunrise, and not getting higher than (>Go during the 
day, so that warm clothing, not only became agreeable, but 
could not be dispensed with during the nights ; arms for our 
defence against violence from any quarter, formetd likewise a 
part of oiir equipments, and, trusting to money and Mr. Gutz- 
lafT's intimate knowledge of the language and of the people 
for the rest, we left the ship on the morning of Monday, the 
lOlh November, proceeding in the ship^s long boat towards 
the head of the bay, where the town of H wny I'aou is situated. 

The parly in the boat consisted of Air. Gntzlaff, Air, Ryder, 
(second Officer of llie ‘‘Colonel Young,”) Mr. Nicholson, (late 
Quarter-Master of the “ Water Witch/’) whom I had engaged 
for the projected AVoo-re journey, and myself, one native ser- 
vant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavourable, we made 
rather slow progress by rowing, heii taking for our guidance 
the masts of some of the junks, which we observed laying be- 
hind a point of land, we pulled to get under it, in order to 
avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which was now setting 
against ns. In attempting to round the point, however, wc 
grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the 
river on that side, on account of sand banks, which wore merely 
covered at high-water, and that it was necessary to make a 
considerable circuit seaward to be able to cuter. This W 9 ac- 
complished, but not till 1 o’clock A. M. At this time a li^ht 
breeze, fortunately springing up, we got on very well for some 
time, but were again obliged to anchor at J past 2 , from want 
of water. As the tide rose, we gradually advanced towards the 
to*vn rf Hwuy Taou, till we came to one of those bridges, of 
which thorc are several along the coast, that extend over wide 
sand-flats that are formed at the mouths of the rivers. These 
bridges are constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid 
from pier to pier, some extending over 9 space of 25 feet and 
upwards, and others boin^ from 15 to 20 feet space. As the 
length of this bridge cannot be less than three quarters of a 
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mile; the whole is very striking as a work of great labour, if 
not exhibiting either muth skill or beauty. We were informed 
by some boat people, that we should not find water to carry 
us beyond the bridge, but, observing some tali masts on the 
other side, we resolved on making the experiment, and push* 
*ing on as far as we could. It was almost dark when we passed 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were 
again a-ground. This, however, we attributed to our unac* 
qiiaintance with the channel, and, as the tide lloated us ofT, we 
continued advancing, notwithstanding Ihe warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promisingn us comfortable quarters and a guide, Being 

rat Fier distrustful of the motives for this advice, however, we pro- 
ceeded for some lime longer, but, at length, found it impossible 
fo proceed farther, the ebb having at the same time commenced. 
We, therefore, spread an awning, and prepared to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible for the night. The day had 
been the warmest we had experienced for a month past, but the 
night was very cold, and our bouts, as may be imagined, far 
from commodious for so many people. At day-light, we found 
that there was not six inches of water in any part of the chan- 
nel, and from the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. The 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would bo im- 
possible to proceed any farther by water. We accordingly 
prepared to march on foot, taking with us three lascars, who 
might relieve each otheiPin carrying oiir cloak-hag of blankets 
and great coats, as well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
people to prepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make a 
long.Ntrelch at lirat starling, and Mr. Nicholson was direclcdto 
remain in charge of the boat with live lascars, to move her down 
under the bridge on the return of the Hood, and there to wait 
our return for four or five days. Crowds of people now began 
to arovvd round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutz- 
laiT induced some of them to get dueks and fowls for the use 
of the boat’s crew, and, strange to say, prevailed on one man 
to become our guide, and on two otlmrs to undertake to carry 
our baggage, as soon as we should be a little farther oJJ’ front 
the town, and out of the way of observatior^. . 

After a little, an old gentleman made his appearSnee on a 
chair,^who proved to be the head man of the town : be enquired 
whence we came and^ whither we were going, which we freely 
told him. With these answers he seemed perfectly satisfied, 
probably from finding them correspond with what he had been 
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already told by some of the people with whom we had com- 
^municated on the subject, in seeking* information and assistance. 
He measured our boat with bis arms, but offered us no obstruc- 
tion nor even re mj^ns trance. We observed him, however, after 
he had interrogated us, sending off two or three messengers in 
different directions, which made us the more anxious to be off.^ 
It was, however, past 9 o’clock before Mr. Ryder had com- 
pleted his arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was 
already powerful. ^We were soon Joined by our guide and the 
, coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the foot-paths, which 
are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing appear- 
ance. Mr. Gutzlaff and the guide led the way, foll^^wcd by a 
lascar with a boarding pike; next came the baggage, attended 
by a lascar similarly armed. 1 followed with pistols and at- 
tended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. Ryder car- 
rying a fowling piece and pistols, brought up the rear. Skir- 
ting the town of Hwuy Taou, we proceeded in a N. N. E. 
direction at a moderate pace for an hour and a half, when we 
stopped at a temple, and refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing 
could be more kind or more civil than the manners of the peo- 
ple towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured convey- 
ance here so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day 
loaded as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should 
have had nothing farther to desire ^ as it was, my feet began 
already to feel uncomfortable from swelling, and after another 
hour’s marching, I was obliged to propose a halt till the cool 
of the evening. Fortunately we found, however, that chairs 
w^ere procurable at the place, and we accordingly engaged 
them at half a dollar each. These wer^^ formed in the slightest 
manner, and carried on bamboo poles, having a cross bar at the 
extremities, which rested on the back of the bearer’s neck, 
apparently a most insecure as well as inconvenient position ; 
but, as the poles were at the same time grasped by the (jaeds, 
the danger of a false step was lessened. We had not advanced 
above a mile and a half before the bearers declared they must 
eat, and to enable theni^to do so they must get more money. 
With tthis impudent demand we thought it best to comply, 
giving them an additional real each. After an hour’s further 
progress, *we were set down at a town near the foot of the first 
pass which we had to cross. There the bearers clamourously 
insisted on an additional payment beforf they would carry us 
any further. This we resisted, and by Mr. GutzlafT’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to 
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join in eTtclaiming' against the attempted extortion. Seeing/ 
this, the rogues submifted and again took us up. Mr. Q, 
mentioned that while we were passing throifgh another vil- 
lage, the people of which begged the befirers to set us down 
. that they might have a look at us, they demanded 100 cash as 
the condition of compliance. The country through which we 
passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, ihoUgh it was only in a few spots that we 
saw any soil which would be deemed in Bengal tolerably 
good ; rice, the sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, were the prin- 
pal articles orculture. We had now to ascend a barren and 
rugged mountain, which seeme^ destined by nature to set the 
hand of marv at defiance ; yet, even here there was not a spot 
jvherc a vegetable would take root, that was not occupied by 
at least a dwarf pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire- 
wood, and a kind of turpentine ; and wherever a nook pre- 
sented an opportunity of gaining a few square yards of level 
ground by terracing, no labour seems to have been spared to 
redeem such spots for the purpose of rice cultivation. In as- 
cending the pass we soon came to places where it was difficult 
for our bearers to find a footing, and where they had con- 
sequently to pick out their steps as they advanced. To assist 
themselves they gave the chair a swinging motion with which 
they kept time in raising th«ir feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was 
that it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that 
^thc object was different. The highest point of the pass 1 should 
conjecture to bo about 1,200 feet above the plain, and the de- 
scent, on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, say 1,000 feet. At half-past four, we arrived at a 
rather romantic valley, which was to be our halting place for 
the^ay. We proposed to the bearers to carry us on another 
st!](^^ next day, but for this they ||ad the impudence to ask five 
dollars per chair. This, of course, wc would not listen to for a 
moment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such 
rascals, as goodNbearers, and on moderate terms were procurable 
at the place. The name of this village is Lung-tze-lrio. ^It 
seems once to have been a place of greater imporjpnce than 
now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
foot-path over the pass must have been at one time an object 
of attention, as we found in several places the remains of a sort 
of pavement, and of bridges which were now nearly destroyed. 
The ioti at which we stopped afforded us few and mean accom- 
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modations as cojald well be imagined, but we were able to get 
some fowls deliciously grilled, on whiob, with the aid of sweet 
potatoes, and of the salt beef which w e brought with us, we 
made a most hearty repast Among the people who came to 
see us at the inn was a very respectable looking young man, a 
student, who won Mr. GutzlafiTs heart by asking him for in- ' 
struction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a 
box of religious tracts and other books, had been distributed in 
the morning, and Mr. G. was unable to supply him with any. 
The request w^as no doubt prompted by the reportof the people 
who had acconjpanied us, and who themselves hud partaken 
of Mr. G.'s liberality before Jhey volunteered. This young 
man strongly recommended to us to alter our cou^e, magnKy- 
ing the distance of Twa-Bo,to which we were bound to 100, li 
or 30 miles, and telling us that at the distance of 40 li or 12' 
miles to the S. W. we should And tea plantations of a very su- 
perior description. The exaggeration of the distance led me to 
suspect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and 1 
had heard enough of contradictory evidence already, not to be 
swayed by it in the present instance. 

12f/i November . — Got into our chairs at a quarter pas six a.m., 
and proceeded along a narrow rugged dell to a town called 
Koe-Bo. Several nice looking hamlets were seen on the way. 
The people were engaged in reapyjg the rice, which seemed 
heavy and well filled in the ear. In several places 1 observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie dumps of rice stalk to- 
gether for mutual support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same way, 
and for additional security the outside canes are mutually sup-' 
pointed by diagonal leaves, which serve, at the same time, to form 
them into a kind of fence. The leaves are not lied up round the 
stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, white, hard, and by on 
means juicy or rich ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, 
which is very prevalent, th^r surface is healthy, and close 
growing in a remarkable degree. We arrived at Koe-Bo at 
eight o'clock, and finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on which we were proceediii^, we engaged 
a boat (for that purpose. After a hearty breakfast we embarked 
at ten a. m., amidst crowds of people who covered the banks 
of the river at the Ghaut. On enquiry we found that the 
river, on which we were proceeding in W. N. W. course, was 
the same which we passed at Gan-Ke-]^uyn, and flowed to 
Suen-chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and being 
flat-bottom drew very little water. The stream was so shal- 
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low, (hat it was only by tracing the deepest part of the channel 
from side to side of id bed, that we were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling ; in several places the 
stream was deepened by throwing up little banks of sand, so 
, as to confine its course within a channel merely wide enough 
for the boats to pass through. 1 estimate the width from bank 
to bank at 200 yards, and should judge from the height at 
which sugar is cultivated above the level of the present sur- 
face, that the greatest depth in the rainy season does not 
exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by mountain torrents its 
rise must be often very sudden, but 1 did not observe any traces 
of devastation in its course. Its name, Ghan-ke, or peacefhl 
stream,*' is* probably derived from this circumstance ; the 
valley on each side seemed well cultivated, the banka being 
principally occupied by sugar-cane. At every village the 
people poured out, as usual, to see us out vying with each other 
in marks of civility and kindness. The day, however, becoming 
very hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the 
boat, to the disappointment of many who waded through the 
water to gratify themselves with a sight of the strangers. 
Coming at last to a high bank close to a populous town, they 
actually offered the boatman 400 cash if he would bring us to; 
and, on his refusal, the boys began pelting the boat with clods 
and stones. On this, Mr.^Gutzlaff went on deck to remon- 
strate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate with his gun. Betwixt 
both the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of the crowd 
apologised for the rude manner in which the boys had at- 
tempted to enforce the gratification of their cariosity. We fa§d 
been in vain, all yesterday and to day, looking out for a glimpse 
of tea plantations on some of the rugged and black looking 
hills close in view, though at almost every place where wo 
halted, we were assured that such were to be found hard by. 
At^hree p. m., wc reached a town near the foot of the pass, 
by which Ipve were to roach Taou-ee, the place of our des- 
tination. There we proposed selling our gold, which, for the 
sake of lightness I had brought with file in preference to silver, 
not doubting that 1 should find little difiiculty in exchan^ing^t 
at its proper relative value whenever requited. In this, how- 
ever, we had been disappointed at our last abode, and wo were, 
therefore, much vexed at learning from our conductors that the 
inhabitants of Taou-t^ were of such a character that the less 
we had to do with them, and the shorter our stay amongst 
E€itt India and Col. Mag Vol. x., Vo. S8, Sept. X 
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them the better. Some proof of this we had as we were 
stepping on shore, being for the first %\me rudely questioned as 
to our destination and object, and why we had come armed ; 
our reply to the latter query being, that we had armed our- 
selves with the resolution of resisting violence should it bq 
offered by robbers or others, — we were allowed to pass quietly 
on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in 
some places more abrupt, than that over which we were first 
carried; and though we had set out at three o’clock, the sun 
had set long before we came to the end of our journey. The 
moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that nothing 
could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate hits our toes 
were constantly making against stones, and the<equally unfor- 
tunate misses where an unexpected step downwards made us, 
with a sudden jerk, throw our weight on one leg. At length, 
we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the in- 
habitants of which Were so kind as to light us on the remainder * 
.of our way, by burning bundles of grass, to the imminent dan- 
ger of setting fire to their rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. 
Arrived at Taou-ee we were hospitably received by the family 
of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intel- 
ligent of them, and obtained from them ready answers to 
a variety of questions regarding t^e cultivation of the plant. 
They informed him that the seed now used for propagating the 
plant, was all produced on the spot, t*hough the original stock 
of this part of the country was brought from Wae^eshan, th^t 
ijt ripened in the tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately 
put into the ground where it was intended to grow, several 
being put together into one hole, as the greater part was 
always abortive. That the sprouts appeared in the third 
month after the seeds were pot into the ground, that thq hole 
into which the seeds were thrown are from three to four iifbhes 
deep« and that as the plants grow the earth is gq^hered up a 
little round their root ; that leaves are taken from the plants 
when they are three years old, and that there are from most 
j^lanls four pluckings in the year. No manure is used, nor is 
goodnes( of soil considered of consequence, neither are the 
plants irrigaJted* Each shrub may yield about a Tael of esfry 
tea annually^ (about the 12th of a pound.) A Mow of ground 
may contain three or four hundred plants^ The land tax is 300 
cash (ess:7201 dollars) per Mow. The cultivation and gathering 
of the jMves being performed by families without the assistance 
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of hired labourers, no ^rate of wages can be specified ; bQl aa 
the curing of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, pembns 
are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at 
the rate of one dl. per pecul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollam 
per pecul of dry tea. The fire-rplace used is only temporary, 
and all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished by the owner 
of the tea. They stated, that the leaves are heated and rolled 
seven or eight times. The green leaf yields one-fifth of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dls. per 
pecul, (133} Ibs.i) and the principal part of the produce 
is consumed within the province, or exported in baskets to 
Formusa. That the prevailing winds are north-westerly. 
The easterly winds are the only winds injurious to the platits. 

, Hoar-frost is common during the winter months, and snow iWlls 
occasionally, but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than 
three or four inches. The plant is never injured by excessive 
cold, and thrives from ten to twenty years. It is sometimes 
destroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes ; and by a grey lichen, which 
principally attacks very old plants. The period of growth is 
limited to six or seven years ; when the plant has attained its 
greatest size* The spots where the tea is planted are scattered 
over great part of the country, but there are no hills apfiro- 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed 
into a tea plantation that is fit for any other species of cul- 
tivation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine already alluded 
< to, or the Camellia Obeifora. Mr. Outzlaff understood them 
to say that the plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth mtaDii 
or September, and agafn in winter, but that the latter floweridg ' 
is abortive. In this, 1 apprehend, there was some misap* 
prehension, as seed of full size, though not ripe, were preflTered 
to me in considerable quantities early in September, and none 
were found on the plants which we 8j|W. 1 suspect that the 

people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, 
which accords with other accounts. We wished much to have 
spent the following day (the 13th) in prosecuting our In- 
quiries and observations at Tawand and its neighbouAood, btit 
this was rendered impracticable by the sthte of ou^ ftnanees. 
We had plenty of gold, but no one could be fbund who would 
purchase it with silver at any price. We therefore resolved on 
making the most of?our time by an early excursion fn the 
morning previous to setting out on our return. 

We accordingly got up at day-break, and pfoceed^to visit 
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the spot where the plants were cultivated. We were much 
struck with the variety of the appearance of the plants ; some 
of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of a cubit above the 
ground^ and those were so very bushy that a hand could not be 
thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly 
covered with leaves^ but these were very small ^ scarcely above 
I inch in length. In the same bed were other plants, with 
stems four feet in height, far less branchy, and with leaves Ij 
to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was 
said to be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the 
plants was about 4J feet, and the plants seemed to average 
about two feet in diameter. Though the ground was not 
terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelfed. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by a low stone fence, 
and a trench. There was no shade, but the places selected for 
the cultivation were '•generally in the bottoms of hills, where 
there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the slope 
comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest 
plantations we visited to be about 700 feet above the plain, 
but those we saw at that height, and even less, appeared more 
thriving, probably from having somewhat better soil, though 
the best is little more than mere sand. 1 have taken specimens 
from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we had been 
told the preceding night, I found that each garden had its little 
nursery, where the plants were growing to the height of four 
or five inches, as closely set as they could stand ; from which I 
conceive, that the tea plant requires annually a/ree soil, not wet 
and not clayey, but of a texture that will retain moisture ; and 
the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to 
spring from the sides of a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to 
the violence of stormy weather. There is no use in attempting 
to cultivate the plant on an easterly exposure, though it is shfli- 
ciently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

By half-past ten a. m. we set out on our return, in chairs, 
which we were fortunate enough to procure at this village, and 
rfiachhd the banks of the river at Aou-ee a little before one 
o’clock. « In (he first part of our way we passed by some more 
tea plantations on every sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by way of soil, 
seemed to be abandoned. Our reception at Aou-ee was much 
more civil than it had been the preceding day ; the people sug- 
gested that we should remain there till a boat could be pro- 
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cured. The day, however^ being tolerably cool, we crossed 
the river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, 
where we arrived about four p. m. On the road, a man who 
had seen us endeavouring to sell our gold the day before, told 
us be believed he could find us a purchaser. Mr. Gutzlaif, ac* 
cordingly, accompanied him to the house of a farmer, who, 
after having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollar’s worth of 
gold, suddenly changed his mind, and said he would only give 
weight for weight. At Koe-Bo, we were more successful, pro- 
curing 18 dollars for the same 30 dollars’ worth of gold. On 
the road the villages poured forth their popul a tion as we 
moved along. At one place they were actually overheard by 
Mr. GutzlafT thanking our guides for having conducted us by 
that road, and proposing to raise a subscription to reward them. 

^ At Kre-bo we learned that some petty officers had been in- 
quiring after us, which frightened our guides, and made us de- 
sirous to hasten our return. Having procured chairs we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ec, our first resting place, where we 
arrived about seven p. m., and halted for the night. Next 
morning, the 14th, we mounted our chairs before day-break, 
but, after going a little way the bearers let us down to wait 
for day-light, and wo took the opportunity of going to look at 
a Chinese play, which was in the course of performance hard 
by. There were only twp actors, but several singers, whose 
music to our barbarian ears was far from enchanting. Crossing 
the pass we met great numbers of people carrying salt in 
baskets hung in bangies, as in Bengal, a few with baskets full 
of the small muscle reared on the mud flats near the place of our 
landing. After getting* into the plain we took a more difect 
road for Taou than that by which we had left it. The people 
forsook their work on the fields, and emptied their numerous 
villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold 1 wore a pair 
of«&ark worsted gloves, which 1 found excited a good deal of 
speculation. The general opinion was, that i was a hairy 
animal, and that under my clothes my skin was covered with 
the same sort of fur as my hands. Jn China gloves are never 
worn. At length, one more sceptical than the rest, reselved to 
examine iho paw, and his doubt being thus (urther strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of my coat. *1 did so, at 
the same tin^e pulling of a glove to the admiration of the multi- 
tude, who immediately set up a shout of laughter at those who 
bad pronounced the strangers of a race half man and half baboons. 
We met some officers in chairs^atlended by soldiers, but they 
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offered us no interruption, not even communicating with us. 
Our bearers, however, easily prevailed ^on theirs to exchangee 
burthens, each party being thus enabled to direct their course 
to their respective homes. We arrived at Hwuy Taou before 
noon, and immediately embarked for the ships, which we 
reached at three p. m. We learned from Mr. Nicholson that 
after our departure, and while the boat was still aground a 
number of Mandarins came down, and carried off almost every 
thing that was on board, but the whole was returned after the 
boat was floated down below the bridge. As we had no ex- 
planation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the properly 
from plunder by the people of the town. We found that ope 
of the seed contractors had despatched a quantity of Bohea 
seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter stating his ex- 
pectation of being able to send a further supply, and to procure 
cultivators, who would join the ship in the eleventh or twelth 
month. On the same evening I embarked on the Fairy, and 
reached Lintin on Monday the 17th November, with my tea 
seeds, just one week after our landing at Hwuy Taou to explore 
the Hwuy tea hills. I have been more minute in my details 
of this little expedition, than may, at first sight, appear needful, 
with the view of shewing the precise degree and kind of 
danger and difficulty attending such attempts. Our expecta- 
tion was, at leaving the ship, that w^ should reach the head of 
the bay by nine or ten o’clock a. m., and attain a considerable 
distance from Hwuy Taou the same day, and thus have a 
chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Waufoo or Government officers. Had we waited to ask their 
permission it would, of course, have been refused, and we 
should have been directed, in the most authoritative manner, to 
return to the ship. We were not a little alarmed, when 
aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman, who measured 
our boat, should have deepied it his duty to intercept our pro- 
gress; but we took care to go on with preparations for our 
march, as if nothing of the kind was apprehended. It is this 
sort of conduct alone that \vill succeed in China. Any sign of 
hes*'itation is fatal. Had we shewn any marks of alarm, every 
one would^ave kept aloof for fear of being implicated in the 
danger which we seemed to dread ; on the other hand, a con- 
fident bearing, and the testimony borne by the manner in which 
we were, armed, that we would not passively allow ourselves 
to be plundered by authority, liospired the like confidence in 
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all those with whom we had to do ; for the rest of the 
narrative shews that from the people left to themselves we 
experienced nothing bift marks of the utmost kindness and 
good nature, except indeed, where money was to be got 
there the Chinese, like the people of other countries were ready 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance of strangers, though 
with such a fluent command of the language as Mr. GutzlaflT 
possessed he was able to save us from much fleecing in that 
way. 1 need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of 
foreigners, unless some of them has, at least, a moderate faci- 
cility in expressing himself in conversation with the people. — 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for Feb. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE DECIDED POLICY PURSUED 
IN INDIA. 

We would rather expose more recent tyrannies, but the 
records of India are sealed books, therefore, we must content 
ouphclves with news from Hyderabad, thirty years after it was 
written. The following is an extract of a letter written soon 
after the business at Vellore. 

'' To the promptitude with which the obnoxious orders were 
rescinded, first by authority from the Resident, and subse* 
quently by the Madras Oovernmeut, may be ascribed the 
present integrity of the, subsidiary force, and the safety of its 
European officers ; though much may ahso be ascribed to the 
^measures taken both in the camp and the city, to seize all 
persons against whom any shadow of proof could be obtain^ 
of their having been prihcipally concerned in the above deisgn. 
The scheme here, as at Vellore, was carried on with such pro- 
found secrecy, that all the proofs which could be wished, for 
ihe^^nds of rigorous justice and public example, were not 
obtained ; but enough has been 1earnec| to sanction the follow- 
ing measures. — Rajah Rao Rhumba, at the instance of our 
good friend, Meer Allum, has been banished to his jaghire. 
Noor-ul-omrah, a nobleman who pdssessed eighteen lacs in 
jaghire, has been ordered to depart these dominions. * Tvfo 
moota-suddies, and another person of less *consequG«ce, have 
been confined in a fortress belonging to the Minister. Four 
subidars of the subsidiary force have been sent, under a strong 
guard, to Masulipatanf, with a recommendation that they shall 
be confined for life. Six dubashes, or butlers belonging to 
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officers, have been sent to Madras, to be placed under the eye 
of the police ; and one subidar is now under trial by a General 
Court-martial. Thus, have a pretty considerable gong been 
disposed of ; and, as the attention of the Resident, the Minister, 
and the Commanding Officer of the subsidiary force is now 
awake, every possible enquiry is now on foot to develope the 
schemes and plots which are supposed to have been forming.'^ 
The subsequent history of these sixteen victims is unknown : 
the Company suspected them of loyalty to their sovereign, and 
of love to their own country ! 


THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE COURT OF' 
DIRECTORS. 

Queen Elizabeth’s East India Company was deprived of its 
exclusive trade with India forty years ago, and of its monopoly 
of« the carrying trade V)etween the United Kingdom and India 
twenty years ago ; and to preserve the government of India, it 
has now entirely abandoned its original commercial character, 
and become a subordinate Board of the King’s government ; 
independent only in its exercise of patronage. To the eternal 
disgrace of the vile faction of corrupt and timid Whigs, 
who made this wicked compromise, no fair enquiry was made 
into the amount of patronage exercised by the Court of Direc- 
tors. The public never has been inforn^d of it: on various oc- 
casions, accounts of limited portions of it, for a short series of 
years, have been ordered by the House of Commons, but no ' 
twp of the returns made by the officers of the Company, agree 
with each other ; they all seem to have been fabricated with 
a view to mi^ead Parliament, on the particular point on which 
Parliament desired information. From these contradictory 
returns, of the Company’s Home officers, we have drawn i/g a 
statement, every part of^.which can be either refuted or con- 
firmed, by papers officially published under the signature of the 
head of the department ; therefore we can only vouch for its 
inacurracy ; however, neither Parliament, Proprietors, nor the 
Ptfblic,^hav6 any more accurate statements before them. The 
subject is Vorth the^attention of the Statistical Reporter to the 
Privy Council. Indeed, if any independent member would 
call for an annual return of claims which procured each appoint- 
ment, be would benefit the empire, thougli he would disoblige 
the Incorporated Patrons and Proprietors of India. Ever since 
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the opening* of the India question, the Company’s aim seems to 
have been to make its patronage appear as little as possible. 

We have not been able to meet with any return concerning 
St. Helena ; nor any return of the number of persons appointed 
to the offices of governors, legislative councillors, members of 
' council, commanders-in-chief, commissioners, advocate-general, 
attorney, master-attendant, &c. 

The Company’s clerical patronage deserves particular atten- 
tion as increasing rapidly in amount, and being most shame- 
fully misplaced in their hands. The public often hears of a 
chaplaincy in the hands of a Duchess ; lately they were in- 
formed that the Duchpss of Gordon presented the Reverend 
Mx. Bowie to the kirk at Madras; and that the Duchess of 
St. Alban’s offered a chaplaincy in India to the Reverend Mr. 

• Langdon ; also, that Mr. Tucker presented one chaplaincy to 
the minister he attended, and another to the University of Cam- 
bridge. We have no objection to the^irectors. with their 
ladies and families, getting introduced to Duchesses, and passing 
a few days with them ; but protest strongly against their re- 
turning the compliment by placing a chaplaincy at the disposal 
of the Duchess ; especially ‘when this abuse of a sacred trust 
induces the Court of Directors to withhold from their old ser- 
vant^ the Bishop of Madras, the proper privilege of appointing 
his own chaplain ! The clerical and medical schools ought, cer- 
tainly, rather to exercise the clerical and medical patronage of 
India than the Court o( Directors ; and whatever insolent reply 
the Court of Directors may continue to send to the veterans in 
India, when they ask cadetships for their sons, the whole em- 
pire perceives the propriety of veteran officers being gratitled 
with commissions for Iheir sons — we advise them to continue 
to apply for them. The Crown and the Parliament.have gone 
much further ; seeing the merits of military officers, who have 
distinguished themselves in peace as well as in war, they have 
suggefited the plan of filling all civil aoffices in India with dis- 
tinguished military ofRcers— -in fact, rewarding the conqueror 
with the spoil. 

No return has ever been made concerning the number^of 
females who have been licensed to proceed^to India. • 

Account of the Number of Pereon Atmuolly appointed to the Com* 
panys Service by the Court of Directors-, aho of Pereom Licensed 
to proceed to India 
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Beetles and Characteristics of Ilindostan. By Euma Roberts, 

Allen and Co, 3 vols: 1835. 

The public Is indebted to Miss Emma Roberts for a work , 
communicating nearly every thing on the subject of India that 
the lights the elegant, and the suj:)erficial might wish to know. 
Three closely printed octavo volumes scarcely serve to exhaust 
the copious stream of her various, intimate, almost miscroscopic 
information, and without an over brilliancy of diction, or a too 
dazzling glow of imagination, she contrives to win upon her 
reader’s attention with a charm that seldom vanishes, or an in- 
terest that never oscillates from the point whence' it sets out. 
We shall extract, of course, largely ; simply, however, with 
the regret that from having already adorned the pages of a 
contemporary periodical to an extent, it will be deprived of 
that highest of excellencies — that pre-eminent merit in the es- 
timation of the present age — novelty. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would vouch for the eagerness with which it will 
be received, and it is, doubtless, a flattering encomium on the 
work of any writer — at a lime when works are produced with 
as much rapidity as they are read, and read with as much gul- 
libility as oysters are swallowed— -to assert that even in India, 
where its merits have long since been familiar, it will revive 
gratification, and renew that enthusiastic homage, which in 
thb persons of India’s acknowledged Lords of Literature — the 
Richardsons, the Sutherlands ,the Youngs, &c. &c. 8ic. have , 
befpre knelt to it. 

Our first extract shall be gleaned fronr the Chapter on Agra. 

It affords a fair specimen of the writer’s delineatory powers, 
an^comprises a theme full of splendour and antiquity. 

To a lover of the picturesque, Agra is one of the most delightful stations in India 
but as persons of this description form a very small portion of the community, a 
residence amidst the splendid monuments of Moghul power is not considered de - 
sirable, in consequence of the alleged heat of the climate, and th(j high prices 
demanded for the bungalows. It possesses a garrison, consisting of one Euro^^ean 
or King's corps, and three of Native Infantry, with their requisite staff, under the 
command of a brigadier. The military cantonments are the ugliest in India, being 
situated upon^ a wide barci plain, enlivened only by a few Parkinsonias,* trees 
which ore too unifonnly covered with yellow flower to appear to advantage when 
not mingled with others of more varied foliage. The Jumna is completely hid 
from view by intervening sand-banks, which also shut out the beauties of the Taajo 

* So called ftom having been introduced into India from the Gtpe by Colonel 
Parkinson. 
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Mahal, with the esceptlon of its nlvery dome ; and the cxterion of the bunga- 
lows, with few exceptions, ar« hideous. They are usually built of brick, a material 
amply supplied by the ruins in the neighbourhood ; the g^teleas, and sometimes 
fenceless compounds, have a desolate appearance ; and a handsome church is the 
only redeeming feature in Uie scene. The houses, however, luive good gardens, 
though the latter are not made ornamental to the landscape; and their interiors are 
remarkable for the elegance of the fitting up, on abundance of marble furnishing 
chimney-pieces, cornices, and plasters of a very superior kind of chunam; and, 
instead of bare white-washed walls, the apartments are decorated with handsome 
mouldings and other architectural ornaments.*' 

To this follows the exceedingly old story of the Taaje Ma- 
hal ; blit we prefer directing the reader’s attention to Indian 
Sports,” from which the following will be read with avidity 

lliere ar« no pheasants in the woods of J Bengal or Bebar ; but they are 
found upon the confines of Assam, Chittagong; and the ranges of the Himalaya. 
In Nepaul, and particularly about the Morung, they are large and beautiful, more 
especially the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the azure, together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant. Inhere are several varieties of pea-fowl, black, white 
and grey, in addition to the common sort ; and tlioitgh there are some districts in 
India, styled par distinction, More^buiye, ** the place of pea-cocks," they are to 
common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to find a woodland 
haunt where they do not abound. They are certainly not prized in India accord- 
ing to their merits, either as an ornamental appendage, or as an addition to the 
board. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to their admission at table 
by an account which has reached them of their appearance at Uie Lord Mayor’s 
state-dinners in London : Anglo-Indians, generally speaking, being exceedingly 
unwilling to judge for themsclv A where their gastronimic taste con be called in 
question. Nevertheless, those who, where native productions are worthy of 
praise, entertain no absurd ^ejudiees in favor of exotics, ore glad to liave an op- 
portunity of repeating the justly-merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, as 
an article of provender. 

High as are the merits of this fowl, however, in its happy combination af the 
game-flavour of the pheasant with the juiciness of the turkey, it must hide its di- 
minished head before the glories of the florikin ; the flanderkin of feudal ban- 
quets, and the peacock’s early rival at the baronial feasts of the Montacutez and 
11^ Courtenayes. 

* The Chapter on Shops and Sho^ping’/^ is in more than the 
accomplished writers usual vivacity. We borrow from it the 
ensuing — 

• 

** Though the jewellers must be styled the ruination shops of Ci^cutta^ the 
establishment of Messrs. Tullob and Co. may be called the Howelj and James of 
the city of palaces. It is seldom without a vast cflucourse of carriages at the 
door, and the attractions within are of a superior order. On the ground-floor, a 
large but by no means handsome hall is set apart for auctions ; a pulpit is 
erected in the centre, antk every decsflption of property (houses, horses, carriages, 
&c., down to thimbles and needles) comes under the hammer in a very short • 
time ; sales of all kinds being very frequent. The auction-room is accessible to * 
males alone ; it is oien to the entrance-hall, but should a lady wander by 
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mistake into the forbidden precincts, she becomes the talk of Calcutta ; it is an act 
of griffinism^ which strikes the whole community iwilh astonishment and horror. 
A broad flight of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in which there is a 
multifarious assortment of merchandize, oddly enough contrasted, the merest 
trumpery being often placed in juxtaposition with articles of great value. The 
walls are hung with framed engravings, many of them from plates nearly worn 
out, intermixed with others of a superior description, and a few bad paintings ; an 
accurate knowledge of the art being confined to a very small number of persons, 
and the worst specimens having as good a chance, especially with the natives, of 
procuring purchasers, as those of a higher order. The tables and counters are 
covered with glass cases, containing various kinds of British and foreign 
bijouterie ; others support immense quantities of China and glass, lamps, 
lustres, and mirrors ; there are quantities of silk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. At one time, a tempting collection of furniture en 
suite, fitted for a boudoir, was displayed in these ware-rooms, which would Inve 
formed an appropriate decoration for the most recherche cabinef of the fairest 
queen in the world. It consisted of a work, sofa, and circular table, six chairs, 
and a couch of the beautiful black lacker, which even Chinese art cannot imitate. 
The landscapes were of the richest and most splendid enamel, and the cusliions 
and draperies of pale green^lamask. They had been made in Japan, to order, 
from drawings or models sent from Calcutta, and were therefore of the most 
fashionable and approved form.” 

We shall return to these delightful volumes at a future op- 
portunity. In the mean time we And room for one more pas- 
sage, and which we cite not— let it be frankly confessed— 
out of admiration, but from the widest dissent from the author 
on the most important subject she ha» introduced. When Miss 
Roberts states, that 

” It is highly honorable to the British character that, in spite of its want of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its upiightncss and • 
Bteaijiincss have secured the fldelity of immense multitudes bound to a foreign 
government by the equal distribution of justice and the security of properly.” 

she asserts that, which if it were a man who sliould so assert, 
wo should fling him the lie to the teeth — as, however, it is Miss 
Roberts, we have but to apologise for the use of a phrase so in- 
decorous in her presence,. Leaving politics, however, out of 
the question, we conclude by reiterating our warm admiration 
of these volumes, and by recording our conviction of the fidelity, 
accuracy, and extremely suitable powers of the authoress for 

the task u.ndcrtaken. 

< 

Harold de Burun. By Henry Avsten Driver. 

Longman and fo. 1 835. 

The name of this poem sufficiently discloses the nature of its 
subject — and than its subject, is there scarcely any so power- 
fully appealing to the whole world of a poet's dreams or sen- 
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sibilities* To sing* of B3^ron — he, the g’od of modern minstrelsty 
— the immortal ! is, in^itself, a sublime, however difficult, task 
for any imagination to seize upon ; and it would be passing the 
highest eulogy to acknowledge such a task to be oven barely 
accomplished, although a proud — if not impossible one— ^indeed 
to pronounce it to be fully so. Poetry, in these days, is so rare 
— that is, good poetry — poetry capable of interesting the heart 
—of throwing a spell over the imagination, that an effort, al- 
though but tolerably approaching such a standard, is, at once, 
worthy of an ‘‘ all hail !” 

Harold de Burun/" we consider as replete with a spirit of 
genuine poesy — as abounding in passages of profound pathos 
ahd sparkling fancy, and, on the whole, exhibiting, on the part 
of its author, very decided marks of lofty and superior ability. 
At the same time, however, we cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion, that, in some portions of the work, no inconsider- 
able labour has been expended on a no very useful object, or 
that of striving to represent Byron the opposite to that which, 
on the question of religion, the whole world know him to be, 
and which is the* grand effort of his writings to be known to 
be, viz., a sceptic. The Poem, however, is an admirable effort, 
and a large measure of applause is due to the author's poetic 
powers. We have only space, at present, for the following 
passage. • 

The sun is j and yet the grateful sky 
Still holds its glory in its memory. 

Rich tints arc blooming in the western air, 

As though an Ins had been wandering there, 

And — breaking into flowers her painted bow — 

Had hung them, wreathed, amid the golden glow, 

As a last tribntc to the gorgeous sphere 
That once again hath closed bb bright careci4|||||l 

There — on the slope of yonder wooded height, 

ConHj)icuou8 still amid the up-glancing, light — 

Stands Harold’s mansion! It is one of those 
Palatial haunts where Pleasure «eeks repose : 

Simple in style, yet gambhed with that chaste 
And elegant research of classic taste ^ 

Which shews the inmate — more than mirrors can— 

The mind— and not the image of the man. 

Through the dim foliage of its groves a flush 
Of rosy Uglft is streaming ; and a hush 
Of lulling languor— an Idaliau glow— 

Dreamy und soft— o'erhangs its precincts now. 
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Fair as the Parian, by yon fountain stands 
A form of beauty ; clasped her snowyi^iands. 

A pensive gloom is on her pallid brow ; 

From her full eyes the trickling tear-drops flow; 

And on her cheek, and in her downcast mien, 

There is a shadow of the Magdalene : — 

But in her glance there lingers yet the light 
Of quenchless passion — softened — still too bright. 

And thinks she, as she sees those waters glide, ^ 

How fleet is life, that unreturning tide P 
Or sighs she o'er some joy that hath, for aye. 

Fled, like a rose-leaf on that stream, away P . 

Her glance is on the garden's folded gates ; 

Her thoughts with him for whom she fondly waits. 

And lo, he comes ! her all — ^save virtuous pride ! ^ 

The portals open — she is at his side. 

One hand upon his shoulder, one in his, 

With humid check she thus receives his kiss. 

This is beautiful, s^nd we conclude by asserting, that Mr. 
Driver has offered a very . delightful Poem to the public, and 
dramatic as it is in form, has assembled some of the most inte- 
resting personages, associated with the fortunes of the almighty 
Bard. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. — The Barbary States, 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1835. 

With this volume is completed, the plan, formed by the 
publishers of the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Library,^’ for illustrating 
the histories, the antiquities, and the present condition of 
Africa. Of the merit of this work, it 'would be impossible to 
speak in terms of* too glowing praise. Admirable in design, it 
is equally excellent in execution — and not only excellent, we* 
had almost said wonderful, when the amazing quantity of matter 
it succeeds in concentrating in so small a space, is sufficiently 
reflected upon. The present volume, embracing, as it does, a 
view of nearly the whole Northern territory of Africa, is pre- 
eminently intcAsting ; and including, as this necessarily does, 
an account of the important recent French Colony of Algiferg, 
is of peculiar attraction, The question, is France entitled to 
the privilege of planting her standard on the African shore ? 
can no longer be disputed. Every principle of sound and just 
policy is in favor of it. Ta France the world is indebted for put- 
ting attend to the piracy and atrocious acts of freebooting, by 
which the rights of .every country in Europe was outraged, and 
although tkis were not the case, yet, as a means of recalling 
Africa to its pristine civilization, philanthropy, at large, to the 
human species, as well as justice towards France, combines in 
asserting, not only the claims of France *to such a privilege, 
but the obligation mankind are under to her, for acting up to 
the dictates of her pious policy. 
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SUPREME court; 

February 16, 1835. 

Henry M*KeUart r. Dirarkanautk 
Tagore and others, — Mr. Prinsep moved 
for an injunction against Dwarkanauth 
Tagore to stay proceedings commenced 
against complainant in the Court of 
King’s Bench at home. The learned 
counsel moved on the affidavits of T. 
M'Kellar, W. Greenaway, J. Vanthart, 
and (loberchurn Chuck erbutty, which 
were in substance as follows: — In Sept. 
1832, the complainant, in consequence 
of an application through Dwarkanautli 
Tagore, lent the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. 50,000 rupees, on a promissory note, 
due ih four muntj^s, and on an agreement 
made with Uw’arkanauth, that if com- 
plainant required the amount before 
the expirMion of four months, the firm 
would discount the bill. In Dec. 1832, 
complainant being about to return to 
“England indorsed the bill in blank, and 
sent his sircar, G. Chuckerbutty, to 
Mackintosh and (/O.’s to get it dis- 
counted. The siicjir took the bill ' to 
the office, and gave it to Mr. Storm, 
whom he found at his desk in conversa- 
tion with Dwarkanauth, and who gave 
the bill to the latter, telling to give the 
cash for it. Dwarkanauth Tagore re- 
tired into the ca.sh department and gave 
the sircar the cash, and Mr. M’Kella« re- 
turned to England with an impression 
that the bill had been discounted by 
Mackintosh and Co. At the time this 
transaction occurred it is sworn that 
Dfvarkanauth Tagore was the banian to 
Mackintosh and Co. ; — that he was a 
partner w’ith that firm in the Corpmercial 
Bank — that the business of the Com- 
mercial Bank was conducted on the pre- 
mises of Mackintosh and Co., the firm 
having no other department for their 
cash tinnsactions, and the whole of their 
money transaction being managed by 
the Commercial Bank. In Jan. 1833, 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. stopped 
payment, at which time it is sworn by 
Mr. Vanthart there was a sum of 83,000 
rupees due by the Bank to the firm. 
They have since been adjudged insol- 
vent, and Dwarkanauth Tagore, the 
solvent partner in the Commercial Bank, 
alleging that the bill was discounted by 
the Bank, and not by Mackintosh and Co. 
has handed the bill to Baringj^ Brothers, 
and Co., his agents in London, and has 
commenced an action in the Court of 
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King’s Bench for the amount.— Hit 
court granted an order ntsf at about 12 
o’clock on Saturday, although it was al 
the same time intimated that thay 
thought the affidavits put in on bahatf 
of complainant contained a good ground 
of defence at common law. On 14th inat* 
after the court had granted the order 
nisi, defendant filed a demurrer which 
stayed the officer from drawing the order 
up, and on Monday a notice was served 
by complainant’s attorney on defendant’s 
attorney, that he had not had his order 
w/.v/, drawn up.— Mr. Turton argued, as 
a demuner had been filed, and as the 
order had not been obtained he was en- 
titled to have it put out of the way j and 
moved that the register bo ordered 
not to draw it out, and that cMiinplaiuant 
pay the costs, — Mr. Viinsep allowed that 
the order must be discharged, it being 
the established practice not to draw out 
the order after dcmuirer filed, but as to 
the que^tidb of costs ; — this was an in- 
stance of sharp practice which the court 
would not encourage, moreover defen- 
dant now came in on the original affi- 
davits, and not according to rule on the 
office copies of them; and that, if de- 
fendant was to be considered coming 
in uj>on the application for thi' rule nt*i 
to oppose it, that these utlidaviti rcould 
not have been then had. and ought 
therefore to be put aside altogether. The 
learned counsel urged, if defendant want- 
ed strict practice, he ought to follow strict 
practice also. TTie court decided that the 
question of costs should rest on the merits 
ot the application, and that defendant 
should be put in the same position ag if hs 
had come in instant er to oppose the rule 
on 14th inst. — Mr. Turton put in the affi- 
davit of Mr. Storm, a partner in the in- 
solvent firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
which set forth ; — That Dw'arkanauth 
Tagore never was the banian of the 
insolvent firm, but a partner in the 
Comm ercial Bank, in which various other 
persons at different times had been part- 
ners. That the funik of the Commercial 
Bank^ere separate from those of Mao- 
kinto&b and Co,, and the buigness con- 
ducted in a separate apartment. ^That 
to the best ofsdeponent's belief, the note 
in question was gpven, in renewal of a 
former note, in Sept. 1832, at which time 
complainant was desirous to have it re- 
newed for three months, but the firm 
objecting, the note was ultimately given 
for four months. Ihat when Chucker- 
58, Sept, Y 
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btitty brought tlv; note to Mackintoflii 
and Co.’b in Dec., 1832, deponent, never 
having heard of an agreement to dis- 
count it, refused to do so, and did not 
direct Dwarkanauth Tagore to discount. 
That the note could not have been dis- 
counted by the firm without deponent 
being aware of it, he having the manage- 
ment of the cash department. That de- 
ponent, as a partner in the Commercial 
Bank, might have desired Dwarkanauth 
to discount the bill, but he had no re- 
collection of such circumstance. The 
learned counsel urged that if the bill had 
been discounted by Mackintosh and Co. 
the initials of one of the firm would ap- 
pear, whereas, on the face of the bill it 
appeared a transaction of the Commercial 
Bunk. Further, it appeared from an 
extract of a letter from complainant to 
Mr. Greenaway, and now put m with the 
affidavits, on the part of complainant, 
that he was about to apply at home for a 
commission to examine witnesses in this 
country , and it did not appear that the 
deponents had any instructions to make 
this application. There nothing 
before the court to shew that the case 
had not been already decided in England 
where Mr. M'Kellar resided, and where 
it was more convenient that it should be 
heard. — Mr. Prinsep, in reply on the 
merits, contended that no answer had 
been given to the statements of the 
bill. The complainant had two grounds 
of equity— 1st, the agreement made 
by Dwarkanauth Tagore at the time 
of making the loan — 2dly, the balance 
by the Commercial Bank to Mac- 
kintosh and Company at the date of 
failure, which amounted in fact to pay- 
ment, and deprived the Commercial 
B^nL of any right to resort to the com- 
plainant as indorser. It was true that 
balance was sworn to be subject to un- 
settled claims, which ivas precisely what 
made it necessary to come to equity. 
Till an account was taken, it would be 
impossible to know how much of the 
amount of the promissory note had 
been extinguished by the balance due 
to Mackintosh and Co. This ground 
of equity had not been answered or even 
noticed at all, and it would haw? been 
Bu11J,cient« alone to sustain the injunc- 
tion. As to the other ground, the agree- 
ment, Mr. A^orm alone *'had negatived 
his knowledge of it. But it was sworn 
to have been made, not with Storm but 
with Dwarkauautli Tagore himself, who 
made no affidavit. It was besides, quite 
consistent with probability, for it was 
admitted by Storm that complainant 
wished to lend for three months only, 


and the reason was, his intention to 
embark for England. It had been said, 
why not have filed the bill in England ? 
How could that have shortened the 
case? 1 * must have come out to India 
for the answer to Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
and to go on with a suit in England 
instead of India, when all the evidence 
was here on the spot, would have been 
idle. Complainant bad his choice to sije 
here or in England, and it was most for 
Ills advantige to sue here, wheie the 
transaction took place and thejparties and 
witnesses were resident. As to the juris- 
diction of this Court, there could be no 
doubt. Iiijuiutions had been granted 
l)y the (’ourt of Chancery in England 
against suing in Scotland and in Jamaica, 
but this would be more properly aigued 
on the demurrer. He admiltcd tlie 
order must fall to tk? ground tiy the 
filing of the demurrer; but ni» giound 
of merits was shown to entitle the defen- 
dant to the costs of it. — Mr. Clarke, on 
the same side, was about to argue the 
question as to dismissing the order at all 
but the court thought that had been 
already conceded by his leader, Mr, 
Prinsep. On the point of costs, the 
order must be discharged, each party 
paying his own costs. The Chief J ustice 
said, he still thought, notwithstanding 
what had been argued, that the better 
course would have been to have filed the 
bill in England, and to have applied lor 
a commission to examine witnesses here 
in Ihe common law action. But on the 
merits, no sufficient answer had been 
given, odlie couit thought so, on the 
ground that the defendant Dwarkanauth 
Tagore had himself made no affidavit ai 
all. It might b(' very true, that Mi . Hldmi 
knew nothing of any agreement, and 
yet that the agieement might have been 
made with Dwarkanauth Tagore himself, 
as sworn on the part of tlie comjilai riant. 
On this ground chiefly, the court thought 
no costs could be given. 

INSOLVENT COURT, 

Febi uary 21, 1835. 

In the Matte aj' James Yavnr/and 
others , — lliis M’as an order nisi, obtained 
on the 7thiiist. on application, by petition, 
of various creditors, prayi^ that the 
court would order that Mr. lUbmas Hol- 
royd be apjiointcd assignee to the estate 
of the insolvents in the room of Mr F. 
H. Burkinyoung, resigned. Notice of 
the application was given by public ad- 
vertisement to the creditors, and now 
Mr. Priupep, on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and Co. and others, presented a pe- 
tition, not against the appmntment of Mr. 
Holroyd, but praying that some altera- 
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tion should take place in the manage* 
inenl of the estate, and tlialfor the future 
the assignees may be remunert^d by a 
inodeiate percentage on the net proceeds 
rt‘aliz(‘d, and not as heretofore by a fixed 
salary. — sir J. P. Grunt noticed that the 
jtetilion did not state >vhat alterations 
were necessary in the plan of manage- 
nfent. — Mr. Advocate General said, the 
court would hardly exercise its discretion 
us to the reiniineration without having 
sonic informution before it. 'Jhe petition 
fun\ed tliat the assignees might receive 
H moderate per centnge. Now the ex- 
pciiHes of keeping up the necessary esta- 
blf'hiiicrit might be so grcal that a mode- 
nilf pt r centugc wou]<l not be suflicient 
tt> dcliuy them. — Mr. 'liiilon.un bchalfof 
Mr. HMrry, thought it quite impossible to 
fix the umoiinf of the per centage with- 
oijt there was something befoie the couit 
to shew v?hat expenses were incurred. 
The court had generaMy referred this 
question to a meeting of creditors, and 
‘acted ujion their suggestion. Supposing in 
this case, which indeed was likely enough, 
that the dividend would be small and the 
trouble great; the assignees might re- 
qnue something more than :i moderate 
per centage on the dividends, and if tlie 
assignees, at this moment, could not (<11 
what would he the amount of those di\ i- 
derids, it was an additional leason why 
the court should pause. It might appear, 
on investigation, that a large per cen^ige 
and not a small one woulii bo necessiuy, 
but Ids client was (|Uite autisii^ that a 
fair allowiUK e would be oiderecTby tbe 
coiirl. — Sir.I.F. Grant said, the petition 
slrted that “a modeialc per (eiitagc 
w’(iulfl be for tbe licm lit of the estate;” 
but it was not said bow th(' tsti^e would 
lie benelited, nor what ditTerence ought 
to be adopted in the plan of management. 
It stated, without imputing any blame to 
the assignees, that they had hitherto so 
conduced the estate as to produce no- 
thmgv* But no alteration wa-* suggested; 
and w hat was the reason ot this, app i- 
rcntly, unprofitable management he 
could not tell. He bad information 
or knowledge on the subject, and, of 
course, court would do nothing with- 
out giving the creditors an opportunity 
10 come in. He tliought the best couise 
would he to refer it to the Examiner to 
enquire w'hether it would be for the be- 
nefit of the estate that the assignees 
should be remunerated by a p|r centage, 
and if so, what that per centage should 
be. If tbe assignees of this estate, con- 
trary to the practice at home and in this 
country were to be considered as servants 
who received a salary, they must be 
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treated so. and have something according 
to their trouble. — Mr. Clarke suggested* 
that the subject should be left for tbft 
consideration of the creditors, a great 
number of whom were well acquainted 
w'lth the affairs of Uie estate. If a meet- 
ing were called, and the opinion of tbtt 
creditors laid before the court, the lattor 
would have some guide foi (heir deciston. 
—Sir J. P. Grant said, the court had ftO 
power to call a meeting of the creditors, 
neither could he say that it would be 
bound by their reholutions. He would, 
how'ever, be bajipy to receive any sug- 
gestions from the creditors, and he re- 
gretted tlial, the petition now before him 
did not state the gi on nils on which thd 
election was made for a per (‘entaga 
rather than a fixed salary, and what dif- 
ferent plan of management W'as neces- 
sary for the advantage of the creditors of 
the estate. — Mr. Turton remarked, that 
it had been said, no a<i vantage had been 
derived from the present plan of manage- 
ment. Hetconld hardly think this aaser- 
tiou consistent with the fact, that at (he 
time of failure almost every particle of 
the property had been mortgaged, and 
these, to the extent of twenty -one lakln, 
had been j>aid off. — Mr. PriniCp under- 
stood that mortgages to that extent had 
been contracted to be paid off. — Mr. Tiir- 
ton said, that fourteen lakhs of mortgaged 
projicrty had been actually cleared. Of 
course it w'OH necessary to clear these in- 
cuiiibrances bef(>r>' a dividend could be 
)>!iui. it was liaidly fair to say nothing had 
been leali/.cd — mncli had been realised; 
but the clearing off ineumbranci's might 
be considered as payincnils made to a 
preferential creditor He begged ioMiy 
that his client was not a paity to an Impli- 
cation fur a refeieneeto the Exammev, 
and with reference to a per centage, he 
thought it quite iiiipossiblo for any person 
in the world, under present circum- 
stances, to say what would be a foir 
amount. — M. Advocate General thought 
it woulil be hardly fair to name an early 
day for the Examiner to report, Mr. Hol- 
royd being only now appointed, he would 
requij^e some little time to make himself 
acquainted with the affairs of the estate. 
— iSir J. P. Grant said, thaf the tnler 
might afterw|irds be enlaiged, but he 
would name the next erdliri day for the 
examiner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors that 
the assignees should be paid for theif 
trouble in the conduct and management 
of the affiiiis of the estate by a per 
centage or a fixed salary. 

In the matter of Jameijtktlder and 
olAwrf.— This was an appUcatioa, by Mr. 
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Cochrane, made on behalf of Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, that no dividend be paid on 
the claim of Mr. Browne Roberts, until 
the rest of the creditors of the insolvents 
be fully paid and satisfied. — Mr. Turton 
appeared for Mr. B. Roberts, and fc^ the 
trustees of the firm of Rickards, Mackin- 
tosh, and Co. The learned counsel put 
in the petition of Mr. B. Roberts, which 
set forth that he retired from the house of 
Mackintosh and Co. on April 30, 1828, 
having proceeded to England in the pre- 
vious March, and that he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. in May 1830. lliat tho latter 
firm stopped payment in June 1833, and 
that a deed of arrangement was entered 
into, in which, amongst other things, it was 
provided that the partners should realize 
and get in their personal estates, and 
after satisfying their separate debts, 
should pay the surplus to the co-partner- 
ship fund. That the whole of deponent’s 
personal property in the United King- 
dom, and also his marriagei settlement 
was sold and disposed of pursuant to such 
covenant. And the deponent further 
saith that he hath an admitted claim on 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. of 55,700 
rupees, exclusive of further claims to 
which he considers himself entitled upon 
the footing of an arrangement entered 
into between him and his partners u|X)n 
his quitting the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. But whatever claim he hath is not 
for his own benefit, butTn trust, and for 
the benefit of tlie estate of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. That Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, on whose behalf this appli- 
cation is made, did execute the deed of 
trust as one of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., and that the de- 
ponent had lately arrived in this country 
for the purpose of realizing certain 
claims on parties at present residing in 
India, on behalf of the trustees of the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 
Tbe learned counsel argued, that before 
Mr. Roberts’s claim could be struck out 
of the schedule of Mackintosh and Co., 
or rather, before the payment of it could 
be postponed until the remainder of the 
creditors should be paid in full, ft must 
be eftrst ^^ascertained to which of the 
creditors of^, Mackintosh and Co. ; Mr. 
Boberts was liable, and^bo are to be 
paid in full before him. For instance, 
it was quite clear that Mr. B. Roberts 
had not been a partner in the firm since 
1828, and, therefore, it was evident, he 
was not liable to any parties who had 
becoiQjS creditors of the firm since that 
period.— rSir J. P. Grant did not see 
, clearly boW or ^idien Mr. Roberta had 


quitted the partnership. — Mr. Cochrane 
said he had not been advertised out of the 
firm un^l three years after the period 
it was sud he had left it. — ^Mr. Turton 
said, even in that case Mr. Roberts would 
only be liable to those who had not had 
notice. It was distinctly proved, that 
there was a sum of 70,000 rupees, a 
balance admitted by the assignees, iTTi 
Mr. Roberts’s favor, and that this sum 
was not made up merely of the amount 
he was to receive for his three anna share 
in the firm, but of sums received on his 
private account, since he hod quitted the 
partnership. He would admit, until it 
was shown the firm was in a solvent state 
when Mr. Roberts quitted it, that he 
could not be entitled to any thing for 
his three anna share, but any sumL paid 
in on his private account, subsequent to 
his quitting the concern, were clearly 
the property of the creditors oiRickaids, 
Mackintosh, and Co. But, before the 
court would order the amount alleged to 
be due for the three anna share, to be' 
struck out of the schedule, it would be 
necessary to ascertain to which of the 
creditors Mr. Roberts was liable. As to 
the transaction itself, he thought he 
should be able to shew that the transfer 
of the sum to the account of Mr. Roberts, 
had been bonajide, and that it was not at 
all evident, but rather on the contrary, 
that the firm was insolvent in 1827-8, or 
if it^as, that Mr. Robeits was aware of it. 
Mr. Vantharthad deposed, that accord- 
ing to his belief the house was insolvent 
in 181 when Mr. Fulton quitted it, but 
from the amount carried to * bad balances’ 
it would appear that gentlemairhad co^ne 
to an erroneous conclusion. In 1825 
there was a balance of thiee Uikhs and a 
half against the house, and the year pre- 
ceding the balance was five lakhs. He 
admitted, that from 1825 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse, 
but a fair examination into th^ ^;ircum- 
Btances would shew’ that there was toothing 
which could induce Mr. Roberts to be- 
lieve that the house was likely to fail. In 
1825, the firm incuired a considerable 
loss in opium, but it by no means fol- 
lowed that the deficiency ihu8|u;casioned 
could not be made up by a more fortu- 
sate transaction next year. In 1626-7 
the balance agMiist the house was eleven 
lakhs, and this in 1828 was increased to 
fourteen lakhs. But when was the 
balance sheet of 1827-8 made out? — 
From th^ evidence of Mr. Vanthart it 
appeared to have been made out in 
Dec. 1826, wdtbintw'o montlisofone year 
after Mr. Browne Roberts had quitted 
the country, and proceeded to Europe, 
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partly for the purpose of eodeavouring 
U) recover what was at Uiat time con- 
sidered a recoverable debt. He would 
also remind the court that Mr. Jenkins, 
at a subsequent period, would have joined 
the house if he liad considered the three 
accounts he referred to as good balances. 
He would direct the attention of the 
)• court to the acts of the partners at the 
time Mr. Itobei is quitted the partnership, 
and ask if they showed a seuse of their 
own insolvency when they undertook 
to pay 40, QUO rupees per share for 
each of his shares. Would they have 
done so if they had thought their con- 
cerns were irremediable t* Of course they 
would not. Did any one come into the 
house on the retirement of Mr. Roberts P 
W*is he a young and inexperienced per- 
son that joined the firm at that time? 
No ; on the contrary, Mr. Storm had 
* been long in business, and thought he 
was doing perfectly right in joining 
the house. II the amount of the trans- 
actions of the house was looked at, 
it would be found that the deficiency in 
1825, was about five per cent, of the 
capital, and surely it could not Le eoa- 
sidered that a large trading concern, 
such as the house of Mackintosh and Co., 
might not realize a profit of five per 
cent, on the business. It so happened, 
however, that a senes of circumstances 
took place here ut that time, which no 
man, of whatever sagacity, cou^l have 
foreseen, otherwise it would liave been a 
poor business indeed, which, with the 
resources of Mackintosh and Co., could 
not have realized a profit of filteeii per 
cent., and if the house had realized ten 
per cent, only they would have bia ii 
iett in a solvent stule. Mr. Jenkins had 
said, that the state of three 'accouiiU in 
1831, pieveiiled him from joining the 
house, but that he continued with them 
to the date of the failure, not liuvuig 
finally determined whether he would 
jc^if them or not. Then was it to be be- 
lieved that if Mr, Jenkins thought it 
might be worth liis while to remain with 
the houae. that Mr. Roberts could nut 
quit India in 1827, with a favorable view 
ot its solvency? It had been proved 
that landed property remained at a no- 
minal value from lb-4 to 1826. It had 
also been proved that the firm of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., held large mortgages 
and securities, which, at the time, were 
considered sufficient to cover Ramrattan 
Mullick’s debt ; but in 1801, the state of 
things was different, and' Kamrattan’s 
account had been converted into a bad 
debt, in consequence of the depreciation 
in the value of landed property ; still, at 


that time, Mr. Jenkins thought thif a 
fortunate year or two might have turhad 
the scale in favor of the house. As ta 
the debt of Mercer and Co., at the (lute 
of the failure of the house it Was in* 
debted to the firm about twenty lakhs of 
rupees, for which there were seCUrUies 
now remaining to about the value df one 
fourth of the amount. Mercer and C»., 
lulled in IK27 ; they ixMsesscd cotton, 
invligo, and mdigo factories, and Mac- 
kintosh and Co., had security over the 
whole property. Could any one tell 
him that at that titiie it might not lie 
considered a valuable estate. It was 
proved that tlie firm lost £90,000 by the 
house at home holding Mercer and Co^s, 
indigo over at n time wliiMi it fell from 
five shillmgs to two shillings and six 
pence, making a loss of near one half the 
debt, which could not have been foreseen 
at the time Mr. Browne Roberts went 
home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. sold the indigo immediately, the 
result Would have been very diTOrent, 
and 08 this indigo was not sold UU 
March, 1828, it was quite impossible that 
the loss could have hastened Mr. Ro- 
berts’s departure from this country. 
The house here likewise helil cotton on 
W’hich every considerable lo.ss had been 
BusUiined. If the court came to examine 
the l alance against Mercer and (’o. in 
IK27, they w’ould find that the firm were 
fully covered by what was considered 
good security, indeed, he remembered 
in 1828, at a meeting of the creditors of 
Mercer and Co,, it was consideretl that 
Mackintosh and C'o. would not only be 
fully paid, but that they were antboriaed 
to hold over the bulunce for J^he other 
crcdiior-^. In like munner the value had 
dcpreciiit»?d of up-country indigo fac- 
tories, which were now hardly worthy of 
cultivation, and tlu‘ export of cotton, 
W’hich continued to be extensive for 
sonic tiini* after llie Amciicun war, as the 
large cotioiiHcicw’s m this neighbourhood 
borg testimony, had now entirely faded. 
He now came to the debt due by Men- 
dieta, Uriarte and Co., which to this mo- 
ment, was not ascertained to be irreme- 
dlkbly bad, tliongli he would admit that 
claims against Kings were* gcnetally en- 
compassed with difficulties. Unless ha 
was wrongly infortlled the assignees 
had now thought it worth their wliile |o 
send Mr. Storm, one of the insolvents, to 
Madrid, to press the claim there. Mr. 
Browne Roberts had himself spent two 
years in Spain, liaving the same obJpci%i 
view ; but, it was to be Mmed, that a bit* 
ter state of things now'^btained in that 
country, and that Mr. storm would be 
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more suecesMful. Ifthe whole should he 
r€cOvcie<l, it would be more than suf- 
ilvient to cover the debt of Mendieta 
Uiiarle and Company. The debt itself 
had originated out of the trade to Manilla 
which was carried on to a considerable 
extent, both here aud at Madras, until it 
was put a stop to by the decision of Sir 
William Scott, on the question as to the 
right oi any privileged body to license a 
trade with the subjects of u power hostile 
to the supreme government. It was 
afterwards carried on at Calcutta by 
Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., who, being 
Spaniards were not affected by the deci- 
sion, When that firm became involved 
they made over their claim on the Philli- 
pine Company to Mackintosh and Co., 
and slioitly after Ferdinand the VII. 
swept away the whole of llie assets 
of the Plnllipine Company. Spain, how- 
ever, since that time, had come to a 
better era — at least it was to be hoped she 
would under the quadruple alliance, — 
and if that Government only, pf4d as it 
was called in this country, ten annas in 
the rupee, it would be sufficient to dis- 
charge the claim on the Phillipine Co. 
These were the three debts which had 
reveiited Mr. Jenkins from joining the 
rm ; and he thought no person in 1828, 
could have considered them irremediably 
bad. As to the debt of Ramrattan Mul- 
lick, bis Lordship was aware from what 
had passed in another place, that person 
had a claim of one lakh and a half 
against Surropch under Sircar, aud it was 
also well known there was a claim against 
the Company for nine lakhs, in support 
of which there was a petition before the 
court at home. The claim against the 
CompanJ^' it was true might not now be 
regardefl as it was in 1828, but the claim 
of one and a half lakh was yet before the 
Supreme Court. Now what was the 
state of these three balances when Mr. 
Browne Roberts quitted the partnership ; 
Eanfirattan Mullick's security was a 
good set off to the full amount ; IjfeD- 
^ dietn, Uriarte, and Co.'s was a 8e.curity 
'to the full amount with great difficulties 
in the way of recovering it; aud Mercer 
and Co.’s was considered, in 1827, to b^ a 
Buffieieiit sedbrity to the full extent; 
but the fall of <^ndigo, cotton, &c., had 
since destroyed 5diat to a very con- 
siderable extent, and in like manner, the 
fell in landed property had made Rain- 
rattan Mullick’s a bad debt. Mr. Jen- 
kins said " if these three debts had been 
jl^d, and no ps>nic had existed, I think I 
should have the house.” The 

debts were coi^ered good at Uie time 
Mr. Roberts lentils house. Mr. Jenkins 


continued, ** a lucky hit or two might 
have recovered matters. I took my im- 
pression fr<jm the partners of the firm ; 
it did appear to be the feeling that the 
house might not go on.” If such was 
the impression of the partners, he would 
like to know what there was of fraud in 
receiving 40,000 rupees, for each share, 
three years previously to the time the 
impression was communicated to Mr. 
Jenkins. The account of Mr. Browne 
Roberts was not before the court, but 
this was, — that a paitof it consisted of 
sums received by the firm, on his ac- 
count, since he left the house. Mr. 
Vanthart says, " theie was a sum of 
20,000 rupees, recovered on the life of 
Captain Roberts: it was recovered for 
Mr. Browne Roberts, and forms a jarb'of 
the claim of 70,000 rupees.” Ought not 
the house to be responsible for this? ^ 
Again, the sum “ 15,000 rupees and up- 
wards, is composed of Sheriff’s fees re- 
covered in 1828-9, and there was a sum 
of 7i000 rupees, recovered for rent on 
account of Mrs.Roberts’s settlement. The 
utmost the petitioner could say was, that 
Mr. Browne Roberts was not entitled to 
recover for his creditors any paitof the 
sum renidining for the thiee anna shares, 
perhaps it would not be woith the while 
ot the tiustci’s of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., to dispute that, but the court 
Hould take into their consideration that 
Mr. Rpberts had received not a cowrie 
during the time he was at Madrid and 
that had he lemained a ]).irtii('r of the 
firm, he would at least have received his 
maiiilenaiice during that period. A 
great deal had been said regarding a .. 
representation made atthefiist meeting 
of the creditors of Kickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., of "a sum of £d8,000, said to be 
due to Mr. Roberts from the bouse 
licie; it, howevei, turned out that Mr. 
Robcils was not piesent when the 
statement was made, and w lien ^ the 
matter came to be sit ted i( w as foundtto 
be a sum of £30,000, which the firm 
here, promised to advance him. It was 
true no lawyer would tell Mr. Rolieits 
that he had any claim on the firm for 
this sum, but when such promises we le 
made to him, could he be said to be 
deceiving any body? He would now 
only draw the attention of the court to 
one other circumstance. Mr. Suther- 
land appeared here in a most extraor- 
dinary position, and be was quite at a 
loss to accoiiht for his feelings otherwise 
than that be was prompted by a desire to 
play the scavenger, — throwing dirt on 
Mr. Roberts. Mr. Sutherland was a cre- 
ditor of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co.. 
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he had received a dividend under the 
aasignment, and he now came here to 
move the court to strike out the claims 
of Bickards, Mackintosh and Co. — Sir J. 
P. Grant. He is also a creditor of Mac- 
kintosh and Co. — Mr. Turton admitted 
that h-j was, but still there appeared 
si>nielliing singular in Mi. Siitherlan Ta 
|>UK l adings, since h* w.is acting against 
the interest for which Biow’ne llo- 
beris was merely a trustee, for not one 
cowrie would ever go to that gentleman, 
os there would be no surplus from the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. 
However, Mr. Sutherland was the best 
judge of his own actions. The question 
before the court was merely a qucstioti 
of law, as to the amount received by the 
firmou Mr. Roberts’s account since he 
quilled the partnership. There could 
be no doubt his creditors were eiitith-d 
to that, and he would submit for a re- 
• ference to the Examiner, to ascertain 
what those accounts were, and to whom 
they were due. llie amount of the ba- 
lance due on the three anna shares he 
admitted to be doubtful, but if any re- 
ference w’ere made he begged that also 
might be included, as well as to ascer- 
Uiin whether any sums weie due for Mr. 
Browne Roberts’s expenses ^liile at Ma- 
diid. Mr. Robeits had drawn nothing 
but what was peil’cctly undei stood to be 
hiH own, and it it was asserted that he 
lirul. there was the mure occasion for a 
reference. — Mr (\jihrancMn reply, said, 
that the usual courtesy of the Wtir pre- 
vented liini ti'lling his learned iriend, 
who indeed generally mad* good ad- 
dresses, that he never heaid him make 
one so bad, nor one in a worse cause. 
Ihcre seems to have been a considerable 
deal of time, c ertainly not of argument, 
convsuined in an endeavour kj piove that 
the house of Mackintosh and Co. was 
solvent when Mr. Rxiberts quitted it, but 
h(‘ could assure his learned friend that 
all the might-bes and mny-bes he had 
mcJHe UjC of, together with the cotton 
si^ew he had inaile use of also, would 
fail to screw up the assets to a state of 
solvency. But he would speak of the 
claim of Mr. Roberts as it appeared be- 
fore the Couit. It did not appear by the 
books of Mackintosh and t'o. that Mr. 
Roberts was a trustee; but it appealed 
that he had represented to his creditors 
in London, or his partners had done so 
for him, that there was due to him from 
the bouse here, £38,000, which had been 
cut down there to £34,0^, and which 
bad been ultimately cut down by the 
assignees here, to 70,000 rupees. Per- 
haps he might be permitted, on the part 
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of Mr. Suther{and,sto disclaim any 
deavour or wish to prevent any oii 
family of Mr. lioberts making 
for the amounts for which it WM PAw 
represented he was a trustee. 
ever, was ready to shew that Mr. 
was not a trustee; and that an 
pressed against him would not he in* 
jurious to any other party. Withrelht** 
ence to the ah^gunieut, it could not be 
supported, for if it was shewn that the 
house here, had been entirely insotv*nt« 
he of course could convoy nothing, and 
his assignees must he bound by the eciui- 
ties of the man whom they claim uuoer. 
In April, 1831, Mr Roberts sent a beg- 
ging letter to tlie firm heie, with W'hiim 
he thought it necessary to trouble the 
court, as it w'us asserted that Mr. Roberts 
was a creditor to a large atoount. 
{ileuf/s.) Having in coiisetjucnce of 
my joining the house here, been under 
the necessity of hiring a house and fur- 
nishing it, and not having a penny in 
the world at my command, rather thau 
add to Uie weight of my pauper situation 
here in Bishopsgate -street, I have taken 
the liberty to pass the two following bilkt 
on you at the ruinous rate of Is. 8d.,-— 
the only terms on which I was able in 
negociate them, vi:^., — on the Sist of 
March, £423, or 5067 rujM'fs — on iha 
6th of Apnl, £500, or 6000 rumes. 
Even these sums I should not Wve 
thought of di awing for, had you con* 
tinned to send on to Major Oliver, tha 
accruing interest on Mrs Roberts’s trust 
and property, the deprivation of whicb, 
situated us I unfortunately am in thii 
house, puts me and my large family to 
serious inconvenience. Trusting thkt 
you will kindly honor these two drafta, 
and pass the amount, when paU, to my 
debit, believe me your attached friend, 
B. Roberts." Ibis letter, (Mr. Cochrane 
continued,) the whole scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man 
who knew be had no claim on those ha 
addressed, but who also knew the situa- 
tion of his late partners. How was it 
that Mr. Roberts was not present on this* 
ocrasfonP Why w'as he not here Ml 
present “ acting under Ihe deed of ar* 
rangement?" It appeared to him (Mr. 
Cochrane) that Mr. Roberts's ^canauOt 
from beginning to end had either been g 
fraud agi&nst one sc^ 8f creditors, or ft 
double fraud against both. He woubt 
DOW reed the court a letter which he had 
produced during the examinetiou of Mf, 
Storm. It was written in hieroglyph]^ 
and Mr. Storm could not read it. iboug|u 
perhaps, Mr. Roberts mkfht be able wW 
so now, as be was goipio gather some 
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information amongst the pyramids of 
Thgbes:— (ffeac/s,) “In regard to the 
credit through China, our former letters 
have set the subject at rest for ever I 
hope. You are now fully aware of all 
the circumstances that led to the case : 
had -direct remittance been made they 
would never, I am assured have been 
resorted to. But my friend, means 
were T. W. P. H.W.P. H. W. P. N. 
and are still M. I. V. J. G. 
X) meet your P. Y. W. B. F. Look, I 
beg of you, at C. J. S. Y. W. R. H. F., 
and G. P. J. N. M. F. 0. W. V. W. P. S, 
Q. F. The consignments of the year, 
lately made, you will find with reference 
to prices heie, and the frightful stock on 
hand, will not give an average any thing 
like sufficient to cover the drafts passed in 
favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me 
once more to put the question I before 
put to Gordon. Where arc B. L. P. R. F. 
to come from? Be assured that in India 
I never had anything like the W P. E. U. 
G. H. E. that these things produce here. 
1 must once more implore you all to take 
into N. Y. W. D. G. S. J. P. F. U. P. the 
T. P. G. P. W. S. W. M. H. in which T. 

G. shall be placed. W. R. G. W. Y. V. 
C. and V. W. Y. M. G. Y. G. M. U, H 

H. F. be not 1. Y. J. M. T. H. M. W. W. 
P. G. I will not dwell further on the sub- 
ject but refer you to Mr.Rickardb’s letter.” 
This letter (Mr. Cochrane continued) was 
of importaucc as it shewed that the part- 
ners were compelled to have recourse to 
hieroglyphics to conceal their situation 
from their head book-keeper, and even 
Mr. Storm was not acquainted with the 
chiiracters. Was this consistent with a be- 
lief that the house was solvent, or that it 
might recover itself by “ a lucky Jiit or 
two,” which Mr. Jenkins had spoken ofP 
The learned counsel then commented at 
great length on the address of Mr. Tin- 
ton, urging that even the statements 
made by Mr. Vanthart, did not shew the 
real amount of the dedciencics, and that 
the house had been insolvent for years to 
a much greater extent. If, the learned 

f counsel argued, there was only a defi- 
ciency of five per cent., how camelt that 
the book-keeper bad deposed that the 
estate would onl;^ pay three annas in t^he 
rupee, apd th£t not till after the lapse of 
fjve or six years after the failure? — Sir 
J. P. Grant 8aid,^he thought this was 
quite a different case from the question 
whether a partner can retire from an es- 
tate without notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred ; or from 
the question whether a partner may be 
entitled to retain the sum of money 
wmeh he goes for. In this case there 


was an agreement to pay a sum of money 
to the outgoing partner, but if the firm 
had no assets, they could not, of course, 
fulfil their agreement, and it could not 
be supported against the claims of credi- 
tors. The claim here rested ou two dif- 
ferent grounds, the first was the balance 
of the agreement made on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Roberts, and the second 
was the amount said to be received by 
the firm subsequent to that retirement. 

He thought it ought to be ascertained 
bow much had been received by the firm 
since Mr. Roberts left it, and he did not 
see iiow that could be done without a re- 
ference to the Examiner. — Mr. Turton 
agreed to waive the right to any suras 
but those received by the firm subsequent 
to Mr. Roberta’s retirement, and the Ex- 
aminer was ordered to enquire and report 
as to their amount. j 

March 7.— In the matter of George 
Weylanrl Moseley — Mr. Turton, stated ' 
that the insolvent is a Major in the Com- 
pany’s military service ; and applied for 
an order that one-half of the insolvent’s 
pay and allowances be appropi ialed to the 
liquidation of his debts. The learned 
counsel informed the chief justice that 
during his recent absence, an application 
had been made to government, by the 
court, m order to ascertain what portion 
of a military msolveut’s pay might be 
appropriated for the benefit of his credi- 
tors without injuring his efficiency as a 
public servant, and tliat on the receipt of 
an an^Ver from the Vice-President in 
council, it had been determined to set 
aside onc-U df of the pay of field officers, 
and one- third of the pay of subalterns for 
that purpose. — Mr. Clarke said, that at 
the lime the insolvent applied for his dis- 
charge, there was an application made on i 
behalf of the assignee for some portion of 
his pay to be paid over for the benefit of 
the creditors, but that no order was made, 
it appearing to the Court that a consider- 
able portion of the insolvent’s pay and 
allowances was stopped and witlihel*! in 
consequence of some defalcations in Viis 
account with government as limber agent 
at Nathpore. The total amount of this 
defalcation was 1,31,089 rupees, and 
government resolved to hold Major 
Moseley responsible to that extent, 
taking steps with the vjew of gradually 
liquidating the amount, by monthly 
stoppages of 300 rupees of the Major’s 
pay, at the same time leaving it to the 
Court of Directors to determine if any 
remission of (he public claim agaiust the 
insolvent could be allowed. The learned 
counsel then read the correspondence 
between the government here and the 
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Court at homo, from which it appeared 
that tlic Court’s attention vsa drawn to 
the hjilowin^ eirouinstaoces in favour 
of the merciful coiislderatioti for which 
Major Moseley had appealed. ^They are 
briefly, — that for the more active and 
enterprising duties of the agency, a 
better officer could not probably have 
been found ; — that it would have required 
the continued active exertiona of an able 
accountant, with efficient assistants, to 
preserve the extensive and complicated 
accounts of the agency in order ; — that 
80 far from Major Moseley being an able 
ac(;ountant he appears to have no know- 
ledge of any system of book-keeping, and 
was wholly dependent upon the native 
agents under him ; — that during the 
investigation not a single overt act of 
fniu(l or dishonesty, on the part of Major 
Moseley, in thfi management of the 
agency, has appeared, whilst it is evident 
he needlessly ** defrauded himself of no 
less a Slim than Rs. 5,000 by entering to 
his debit a draft for Rs. 15,000 instead of 
• for Rs. 10,000 the real amount, and which 
was not discovered till after the compila- 
tion of the account by Captain Hawkins. 

— Finally, thatMaj. Moseley is a married 
man with a rising family, and is believed 
to have been for some time in enibarriissed 
circumstances. To this comiiiu mention 
the (\)urt of Directors replied, that they 
regretted the loss which the public had 
sustained by the mismanagement of 
Major Moseley whilst employed ii^ (he 
Nathpore timber agency, but, upon a full 
consideration of all the circuin'^tanceH, 
they were induced to anthoftze the 
government here to remit whatever 
balance might still be due from him to the 
govenmientat the date of their despatch, 
provided it should appear that Maj. Mose- 
ley had no means of liquidating the 
amount except by stoppages from his mili- 
tary allowances. The learned counsel pul 
in the affidavit of Mr. Robert Swinhoe, in 
which it was set forth, that the insolvent 
has ^^ife and six children ; two ot the 
latter arc at school in England, one at 
school in India, and two under educa- 
tion by a teacher at the insolvent’s 
house ', — that to the best of deponent's 
belief the expense of educating the 
children is 260 rupees per month, and 
that the insolvent h^ no other means or 
income whatever besides his pay and 
allowances as a Major in the ariliy. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Clarke 
submitted that the insolvent was entitled 
to the favorable consideration of the 
court. — Sir Edward Ryan said, that he 
bad always found it difficult to determine 
what part of a military insolvent’s pay 
East India and Cot, Mag, Fol, x.. No, 


should he given up to* his ereditOM^ httl 
after the communication fVom govfrj^ 
meat the court would not depart ftniH 
the rule which had been adopted. Bver^ 
thing had been done which could reonni* 
mend the insolve tit’s case to the fkvUrthte 
consideration of the court, buttheoouft , 
must act on one general principle, and 
there might he a great deal in eo doing t 
it might be an inducement to military 
officers not only to repress extravagance, 
but to adopt a system of retrenchment in 
order to pay off debts already incurred, 
and to avoid what may be considered the 
disgrace of coming into this court. — Mr. 
Clarke submitted that the order should 
only go to the three hundred rupees 
per month, the amount remitted by the 
court of Directors, llial is, to take m»m 
the insolvent what the court had restored 
to him, which would leave Rs. 415 per 
month to keep up his station in the army 
and for the education of his six children 
— Sir Edward Ryan. This court must 
consider that the creditor has the first 
claim on #he insolvent Perhaps Uie 
court might have exen ised a disoreUfMS 
m this case had matters stood ss they (Rd 
formerly, but in the face of this cotnmu- 
nication from Goverument it cannot do 
it. — Mr. Clarke submitted that an appli* 
cation may be made to Government in 
ihm paiticular case. — Sir Edward Ryan, 

No ; the order must go forth. 

SUMMARY. 

The Governo ' Oraera ^. — ’The Go- 
vornor General. Sir C, Metcalfe, held k 
l<'vee at tlic Govcmnicnl House, on 25th 
March, which wiu very numerously at- 
tended. The Editor of the Englishman 
hi.'ite», that bt‘ never saw so ^eat a 
( rowd, or ho many faces he liad om l>eeu 
at custumed to meet with at former le- 
\ ('cs. Almost the whole uf the Staff and 
jtriocipal C'iviiiaas, the Judges and Uta 
IJiir, Bishop and Clergy, llie Members of 
C'ouncil, Merchants, attended. 

The subHcripliona for l>ord W, Bsfi* 
lirick's^ statue, realised up to 14th 
March, ^lount lo 26,868 ruj>ee8. 

The Steam fund lias received an ad- 
ditional subscription of IG rupees, from 
the Reverend Mr. Ward, of Allal^bad, 
making the total amount of sAbscriptioim 
to the Benga^und 167,54§-14-5 rupees, 
from 2,545 oubscribers,* and the sum 
realized^ 159,164-4*6 rupees, from 2,J81 
subscribers. 

A proposal for establishing at Meeniit 
a society to prt>mote and aid the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and instraetiotip * 
has been in circulatiou, and to which wo 4 
are happy to observe tho |ignaluiti of 
58, Sept. Z 
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heads of d<>pai tments, alike civil and 
military. An union in such a cause is 
iK^norable to all parties, and we bail with 
joy this effort in the great work of edu- 
cation, sincerely hoping it may be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 

St, indrfw\ Clock,— We are glad to 
find that a subscription is raising for a 
clock for the steeple of St. Andrew’s 
church. Government have contributed 
2000 rupees, towards this desirable ob- 
ject, and about 1500 rupees, have al- 
ready been subscribed by individuals. 

Lord Cnntb rwerc,— By the last in- 
telligence received from England, we 
learn that Lord Combermere, our for- 
mer Commander-in-chief, has offered hi:* 
services to the Court of Directors, to 
come out to this country again in the 
same capacity. 

Translation of a letter 
from Lucknow, dated the 13th March, 
1835 ; — “ Tlie King, of late, amuses him- 
self at Cbaund Gunge, where he spends 
his money, or rather the monf y of the 
people, in naiitches and such like de- 
baucheries. On the r2th, a burglary 
attended with a most horrible murder 
was coinmilted at Lucknow, in the house 
of a rich mahajun, when property to a 
gieat amount was plundered, and flic 
mahajun, his wife, and two children bur- 
baiously murdered. Although the crime 
was committed near a large and popu- 
lous part of the town, no traces wcie 
discovered of the perpetrators. In fact, 
as usual, no trouble was taken by the 
government to detect the murdereis, 
'Jhe King has, as a matter of form, taken 
up the case, and may decide it in two or 
three ^'ears." 

Jev.;orr.— We learn from the “ Didhi 
Gaisctte” that an express passed through 
that place, on the I4lh March, for Jc}- 
pore ; and that it contained orders tor 
apprising Jotharam that he must quit 
his ofhee of Prime Minister ; and that 
force would be applied if he resist the 
order, lliis decision of our late Co- 
vernor General doubtless aros^^ ffom the 
strong suspicions which had arisen of his 
having made away with the deceased 
young Bmali by poison. A political 
agcfit will doubtless he established at 
•Jeypore, dunrng the lo ng minority of the 
Kajah who ha^ succeeded^tu the guddee. 
Major Alves was expected to move upon 
Jeypore on the morning of the l7th 
March, with a respectable force, com- 
posed of three regiments of infantry, a 
regiment of cavalry, and some guns. — 
Fitfther pa^ulara have been received 
regarding theoDuree which the British 
Govemmem intend to pursue with re- 


gard to Jotharam. It appears, that, 
when on the death of the late liajuh, 
he had reason to dread a popular insur- 
rection, he Wrote to the British Resident 
in Rajpootana to resign his post of Minis- 
ter. The Resident is now instructed to 
inform him that he must adhere to Ins 
resignation, and retire. As soon as the 
despatches reached the Resident, he di- 
rected Brigadier Wyatt to move with all 
his troops on Jeypore. This niau h of 
the troops is intended simply to alfurd a 
safe convoy to the odious .Minister. 
But tliere is some reason to fear that it 
may arrive too late ; foi tlu" peojde 
there, tired of waiting for the intei- 
ference of the British Government, hud 
already begun their scheme of ven- 
geance on Jotharam, and had induced a 
large portion of his troo^n to revolt ffoin 
him. He is not to be considered in the 
light of a prisoner, but is to be i^eprivcd* 
of his power, and permitted to go wlicie 
ever he may desire. This will probably 
be the extent of his punishment. 

MUitavy lietiH>Hf Fvnd , — (By the 
committee) — Mr. Cumin's plan is tins : 
— Upon an officer’s joining theestabbsh- 
nientheis supposed tosubsmbe tor the 
first five years, 5 rupees per month — se- 
cond ditto 10 ditto — thud ditto 15 ditto 
— touith ditto 20 ditto -- 'll till ditto 25 
ditto ; and, for the rest ol the linu', dut- 
ing lus eoiitiiiuaiicc m the nt i'Mcc, 30 
rupees p(‘r mensem : and, in addition to 
thest*’ payments, the offii ei h expi i ted 
to lelmquish the inereuse of jiay and al- 
loMaiu-er lor one year, to wIikIi he will 
lja\e become entitled, upon the utiuni- 
iiient of each .^U p Lo that ol La nt.-t.oi. 
inclusive For tin e payments and d - 
nalioiiH, the ollieei , alter years’ si i- 
viee, iiifeliiding three yeuis ioi one luj- 
lougli, becomes entitled to a retningal- 
loYiaiiee ot £525 per annum, in which 
is included the pension ol his luiik. In 
the event ol the offici r’s lonlinuing 
another year in the aerviee ailer^Jie be- 
comes entitled to this retiiiiig pi^tision, 
till- til si payment ol the pension is v^ilh- 
hcld , and the officer gets eiedit for the 
additional pension, which, at his standing 
in tlie seiviee, the £525 would purehase. 
This sum IS found to be £50, so that an 
officer having served 26 years .becomes 
entitled to a retiring pension of £.570. 
If the officer should continue another 
year in the service he also relinquishes 
the first laymentof his hici'casai pen- 
sion, andefor this relinquishment he gets 
credit/or an additional pension uf£62 4 Os; 
BO that after 27 years’ service the officer’s 
pension would become £637- 10s. In 
Uiis manner the pension is increased each 
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year, by the amount which the acquired fixed at £1,500 per annum. Tlje p(m* 
perif^ioii of the previous ye.ir would pur- siuns on rctircmeili will be seen Iti im 
clioHe, till tlie c»tlicer has been 35 years accompanying table, under the ttultllier 
in the service, when his pensitn is finally of yeans served : — ^ 

~*2rj 26] w\ ari 29 I ,30 I 31 | 32 | ST] sTj 35 

t saso I 5750 I 6375 | 7075 | 7850 | 8700 | 9700 | IQBOO | 12000 | 13600 jlAod 


To extend the advantages of this 

• scheme to those officers who are on the 
esUiblishmrnt, and to place them exactly 
ill the position which they would have 
oct upied had the fund been instituted 
when thf?y entered the service, they are 
called u I on to pay down, on the institu- 
tion of the fund, if they have served but 

1 year Us. 91 14 years Hs. 6,691 

2 tio. do. 160 15 do. do. 7.555 

3 do. do. 237 16 do. do. 8,570 

4« do. do. 864 17 do, do. 9,695 

5 do. do. i,005 18 do. do. 10,943 

6 do. do. 1,226 19 do. do. 15,587 

* 7 dot do. 1,466 20 do. do. 17.178 

8 do. do. 1,729 21 do. do. 19,652 

0 do. do. 2,022 22 do. do. 24,367 

10 do. do. 2.341 23 do. do. 27,333 

11 do. do. 4,569 24 do. do. 30,633 

12 do. do. 5,208 25 do. do. 31,309 

13 do. do. 5,938 

i>i iiddition to the regulated subscription 
of their standing, and the incrc.K,e of 
j>.iy and allowances for one year Lu which 
they will become entitled on promotion. 
It has licen satisfactorily shewn by Mr. 
Unriiin, that as the army is now consti- 
tuted, an officer will have to serve as 
Ensign - - - 5 yearsf 

l^icutenanl - - 12;J do. 

('aptain - - - 

Major - - - - 6 do. 

Idcnt.-colonel - 8J 
As it might be inconvenient, if not im- 
possible, for some officers to pay down 
the sum required from them to entitle 
them to the ultimate benefits of the fund. 
It is profKiMcd to withhold from them the 
increase of pay and allowances, to which 
they will have become entitled on pro- 
ini^fbn for one year towards the pay- 
ment of the augmentation of the pension 
of the retired officer, if such claims should 
not be otherwise provided for ; and for the 
rest of the time by which thtnr promotion 
will have been accelerated by the agency 
of the fund towards the payment of i he im- 
mediate donation, if any shall be due from 


• Time served in years, 
t Pension in rupees. 

I And it is estimated tlAt, irilh the 
agency o/'fAey’aiM/, an officer will have 
to serve as Ensign but 3 years ; Lieute- 
nant 7 ditto ; Captain 8 ditto ; Major 3 
ditto ; and Lieut. -colonel 5 ditto. 


them ; or till without the agency of the 
fund they might fairly have calculated 
upon being promoted. Officers who 
may become subseribers to the fuiul, and 
Mho. through ill-health will have the 
privilege of retiring upon the half-fiay of 
their rank, will be allowed such u pen- 
sion, in addition, as sliull be a liberal 
equivalent of their sliarc of the assets of 
the institution — and, as, with the agency 
of the fund, when in com[dete otieration 
all officers of tea years standing may 
fairly caK ulate on being Cnjitains ; the 
benefit M'hicii the institution of the fund 
is calculated to confer on the junior 
branches of the service cannot but be 
perfectly apparent, niese are the prin- 
ciples cf the |>ermanent fund; hut to 
give immediate eflect tdTf, and that Ce- 
lerity of promotion, which is desirable in 
an army subjected to the influence of an 
I idian ejimate, and, at the same time, to 
iixa limit to the claims of the army ufion 
the State, it is proMised to solicit, on the 
)ait of the army, the Honorahle Court to 
allow for every corjw, in each Presi- 
dency, £1,500 ]>er annum, including 
ihe off-reckoning money and Uic present 
pension fund ; uritl iroin this income, 
when the fund shall luive been put in 
o}>eration, it is proposed, to allow to all 
officers, who have sf^rved their regulated 
IcriiJ, and who may lie disposed to retire, 
a pension, if a C'aptaiii of 400 guineas per 
annum — if a Major 500 ditto — iPu lieiit. 
(/'ulonel 600 ditto ; including the retiring 
iillowaiices of their rank, and to alt other 
officers mIio shall have served the regu- 
lated k>rms, and who may become sult- 
Bcribers to the fund, but who may still be 
unwilling to retire in the first iostanee, 
it is Droposed to give credit for the pre- 
sent v^ue of the pension of their rank,* 
and for their sul^ription of SO rupees* 
per mensem, and when they may feel 
disposed to retire, the pension which 
shall be the equivalent of Wh. Tip those 
officers who may have ^mpleted their 
term of sendee before 4he whole amount 
of donation due from them shall have 
been paid, and who may continue in the 
service, credit will be given for the retir- 
ing penskm of a CaiUain, unless it can 
be shewn that, without the agency of tbV 
fund, the higher rank h|d beenattaineda 
for the amount of their subscriptions and 
donations ; and tor their^Bubscriptiou of 
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2 I 6 Tti^ei per mensem ; and when it may 
be tiieir wish to retire, they shall have 
Ihe pensions which are the equivalents of 
these contributions, provided these pen- 
sionB shall not exceed those which the 
foreg^ng table assigns for the officers of 
the different standings. To those officers 
who may not have served their term when 
this scheme shall have been put in 
operation, it is proposed to allow 400 
guineas per annum, if they will retire 
when their term shall have been served ; 
and, in addition, one guinea per annum 
for every 100 rupees which they may 
have paid in the shape of donation to the 
fund, provided these together shall not 
exceed 500 guineas. I'herc are various 
sources in the fund itself to enable it to 
meet its engagement on behalf of the 
army, which engagements, it will be 
perceived, are but temiiorary, and are 
calculated to remove from the service the 
senior officers, and to give tliat celerity 
of promotion which is so much required : 
but if these sources of annual ^pply and 
the annuity from the State together, 
should not be found sufficient, in the first 
instance, to meet the whole liabilities of 
the fund, which nothing but experience 
can precisely determine ; it is calculated 
that the appropriation for the purposes of 
the fund, of the increase of pay and al« 
lowance for one year, of those who are 
promoted in consequence of the rc^tirc- 
ment of an officer, will speedily bring 
the claims upon the State within those 
limits which it may be the pleasure of 
the Honorable Court to assign, when, 
of course, all further deductions, if ne- 
cessary, would go towards the payment 
of thf ** donation still due from the offi- 
cer so promoted.” 

Mr, Cumin's ftetirinrj Fund. — Cof, 
QalUmay's Objections and Mr,Cui'nin's 
Replies : — 

OldecHon 1. — ^And the improbability of 
its being adopted is aqgraented by the 
increased benedt it mofesses to confer. 

Rtplif l.—l beg here to prenvse that 
any bisections mi^e by Col. Galloway 
have, as I conceive, reference only to the 
means by which the prospective scheme 
is to be taught into operation } for he 
adnfttted to me that the fundamental 
principles oftlie plan were perfect. The 
objecUong, therafore, if of any force, can 
only be temppiary.^The excellence of 
the plan connsts in a great degree on 
the largeneas of the retiring pensions } 
' as these pffer.the greater incentives to 
laUre ; and, therefore, the greater sti- 
mulus to proihotion. 

0 . 2 . — Ifs introduction is made to de- 
pen 4 upon the aid of the home authori- 


ties to a great extent. This renders its 
institution precarious : whilst, as it pro- 
fesses to accelerate the promotion of 3d 
Captains (to the rank of Colonel 1 pre- 
sume) by twelve years. This must add 
so much to the cost of the pension fund 
as to render the concurrence of the Hon. 
Court (if that cost shall he put upon the 
state,) at least very doubtful. If pulf 
upon the army the difficulty is not re- 
moved but only its position changed ; for 
the army, I conceive, is unable to bear it. 
But it is said the sum now demanded 
from the Court is" less” than the amount 
which the Court recently offered. This 
has the appearance of an oversight or a 
fault. There can he no 2 >o 8 sible reason 
for tills. 

R. 2. — The aid of the ,|}ome authoiities 
is solicited only to the extent which 
they have already sanctioned — the Hon,. 
Court offered to entertain 24 Lieut.-cols. 
on the pension list per annum : this 
involved an annual expenditure of 
£148,920 per annum, or £723 per coip, 
without taking into the account for ex- 
penditure on account of the retiring 
allowances of Majors or Captains, or of 
officers retiring upon half-pay. — lliis la 
a misconception of the whole plan : if the 
Hon. Court has its expenditure under 
this head fixed, that plan must be the 
most agreeable to them, which makes 
men most contented with their own coii- 
ditioa : a Captain’s becoming a Colonel 
does not increase his claims for retiring 
pension, on the Company. The Couit 
is conceived to allow only six per cent, 
interest on the subscriptions of the 
army ; and only that, in addition, which 
they are at present paying under various 
heads aspff-reckoning pensions, 8ic. tkc. 
In short, an equivalent of all the claims 
upon the state is asked and neither more 
nor less. 

O, 3. — Calculations for such funds as- 
sume that the whole army, at J^ast so 
many as will render the exceptio**s in- 
considerable, are willing to adopt the 
project; in otlier words, that they are 
willing to forego a part of their present 
comforts for the prospect of a consider- 
able benefit to accrue to them many 
years hence. But men, generally speak- 
ing, are not willing to exercise such self- 
denial, and if they were, we know that 
a vast number of the officers of this 
army are so encumbered that they have 
no prospq^t, even with the proposed pen- 
sion, of being able to quit this country in 
26 years. They are in debt, and their 
creditors would not suffer them to go, and 
they arc many of them, no less involved 
by the, at least equally strong obligation 
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to provide for their families. It is said, 
however, pensions are saleable, but this 
requires certiticates of health which 
would not be easily procured by those 
( generally invalids) who would become 
candidates for pensions, and, in the case 
of debtors, petisions, if sold, would be 
consumed in liquidation of debts or on 
»life insurance; 

H. 3. — If men are, generally speak- 
ing, uQMrilling to forego a part of their 
present comforts, and to exercise self- 
denials, how does it happen that Majors 
are annually bought out. — In my original 
letter 1 included certain paragraphs to 
point out how, as I conceived, those who 
are in debt might be relieved of their 
liabilities, and I have been given to un- 
de 4 stand that portion of my letter was 
objected to bet^use its publication might 
interfere with a more economical mode 
of li(]iiidatio'n now in progress. I cannot, 
therefore, well understand ^how the case 
of debtors can be urged as an objection ; 
but all men are not in debt — and even 
the creditors of debtors would exercise a 
snimd discretion in contributing for their 
debtors to enable them to attain superior 
rank, and therefore greater facilities of 
making good the demands against them. 
But with his present knowledge of the 
Indian army will Col. Galloway maintain, 
that it is wiser to allow men to struggle 
with their present ditficulties, and with 
the certain prospect of having to serve 
longer and longer intervals in the inferior 
grades of the army, and to mature its 
present dissatisfaction with ift prospecU 
and condition into permanent discontent ; 

^ than to adopt a plan that must diasipute, 
so far as their ultimate prospects are. con- 
cerned, all sources of dissatisfaction from 
the army. In short, it is wtser to allow 
4,000 men, on whom the integrity ol this 
empire depends, to perpetually brood 
over the dreariness of their prospects, 
that a few who are in debt might not be 
ii^f^mmoded ; or to adopt this plan by 
which the well-being and the happiness 
of all would be secured, at the probable 
risk of inflicting a temporary incon- 
venience on a few? What has been said 
relative to debtors applies in an equal 
degree to all other obligations except 
that of an officer’s family ; and on whose 
account it becomes more imperative that 
he should subscribe; inasmuch, as by 
subscribing he attains higher rank ; and 
his family — a higher claim for allowances 
in case of his demise. ** 

O. 4.— Capt- Badenach’s tables state, 
that in 25 years only five ofllicers in 100, 
have retired on pensions. This included 
a period when the emolumeDts of officers 


were larger than now. I am aware that 
this, if a fact, facilitates the establii^lllieAt 
of a fund, but I advert to it here to ibner 
that where tlie chance uf enjoymeni i« iKt 
to one against a man, ttoe is Uttk 
temptation to sacrifice present 
yet by this scheme an Kns. or 2d Uent* 
after 5 yean* service is required to pay 

per month Ks. iO 

After 10 years' (a Lieut, say,) do. „ )d 
After 15 years’ (do.) .... „ 20 

Alter 20 years* (a Captain) do. 25 
After 25 years’ do. do. ... ,,30 
and there are many Captains now up- 
wards of 25 years in the service. 

R. 4. — The inference from Captain 
Badenach’a tables is wrong:— >if only 5 
out of every JOO retired tlie reason must 
be sought for on other grounds ; and per- 
haps Col. Galloway's own case will serve 
as an apt example — the retiring allow- 
ances were not sufficient to induce more 
than the eighth part of those who had lived 
over 25 years in India to retire; and thus 
the other seven-eighths wereysompeBed 
to stay M an incumbrance to the service 
till the vitality of the system became ex* 
hausted. This inference might, with 
equal force, have been urged sgeiiiii en- 
tering the service, and yet the Directors 
find no want of candidates for eedet<«bip. 
Here a comparison of things with ea^ 
other is made, which, to my mind, admit 
of no comparison. Facts are reaeoaed 
on, derived from the present system in 
place of facts which must hold good in 
that which this scheme will bring into 
operation ; but, even according to the 
present syslcm, his reasoning is not cun- 
elusive ; or how could the sarriflees be 
made tliat are being made to buy out 
Majors. Smie are culled upsn tooun- 
tubule thousands; and yet, at thkl in- 
stant, (here are mure who ore ready to 
make these sacrifices than there are uf 
Majors U* retire. 

O, 7. — I conceive the principle upon 
which this fund is made to rest is oljec- 
iionable, vir.., upon time, and not upon 
ranft, involving as that does supercessioia 
whicir I hold to he an ototacle of lha 
greatest magnitude to the reception 
oP this plan by the army, We cannot 
ex(>eet that men will become instru- 
mental iu their own ^injNiraitve) de- 
gradation^ and, thergjfore, I think it is 
certain that those who stand well for pro- 
motion without this fund will not pay tor ^ 
standing worse. Every corpe WMch 1^ * 
not an officer ready to accept the peni^o 
when entitled would be expoeed to enpii* 
cession. But it is replied, that when 
operation of thie fnnd will have h^ts 
completed, that is many years hence, all 
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^who are eligible will have attained |jtie 
rank of Lieut. -col., and thus there will 
^be no BuperceBsion. But this plan haa to 
be submitted to those who are now 
in the army, llie coaseqnence seems 
iciovitable. 

7 .— When a man enters the army, 
it is with the view of acquiring distinc- 
tion, respectability and competence in 
old age. — ^Ifina gradation service rank 
has nut been attained, the fault does not 
rest with the individual, but with circum- 
stances ’, he, therefore, suffers enough in 
having to endure disappointment without 
having to endure the additional pang 
that that disappointment inflicts the ad- 
ditional penalty of incompetent reward 
for services, which with any other rank, 
he could not have more faithfully exe- 
cuted. But tins scheme does confer 
emolument according to rank — for it 
brings the attainment of the rank of U..- 
eol. within the period when retirement 
can take place. Not being a military 
man f he excused, I ho^e, if I do 
not perceive the force of the remark, re- 
‘ lative to siipercession, nor the prolKibility 
of any inconvenience that can arise from 
it) and, as will lie seen, the army has 
hii^ already gufHcient samples of super- 
cession, and they must eudure it. — In- 


stance ; — Years. 

CJ-»bl. R. Penny, a Colonel - - 24, 6H 

W. Burgh, ditto 24,71 

W. D. Playfair, a Lieut. -colonel 19,72 
Henry 1^. Worrall, a Major in - - 14,7 1 
Alexander B. Dyce, ditto - - - 13,70 

George White ditto - - - - 13,05 

Foster Stalker ditto 12,89 

Henry G. Roberts, a Captain in - 4,92 

Heniry Hancock ditto - - - - 6,80 

Edwafd Franklin ditto .... 6,50 

Jno. R. Luiird ditto ----- 5,80 
S. Corbett ditto ----- 5,91 

and several others who could te named. 
• • • • • 


O. 8 . — The senior officers of the army 
will, in all proliability, object to the off- 
reckoning being merged into this fund. 

R, 8 . — ^An Ens. in the servicC has a 
claim on the off-reckoning funi^'and be- 
fore it can be alienated from its present 
channel his consent, as well as thati of a 
Col.,^ mustP be obtained. It is not in- 
tended to withdraw (he off-reckoning 
money from ai^ man who ‘Insists on his 
share of it, but simply to sink that portion 
of it a^lnst which there is no claim into 
the retiring fund, and to apply it in the 
payment of the retired pensions. 

O. 9.-rOther objections ^ might be 
stated — some are recorded by one of our 
colleagues. But on the whole, as far as 
my judgmeift goes, 1 really cannot take 


it upon myself to say that I entertain a 
hope that this fund as proposed will meet 
with either the concurreuce of the home 
authorities, or be acceded to, by the 
army. It is beyond the means of the 
latter ; and from the former its requisi- 
tions are such that I do not expect they 
will be granted. 

R. 9. — If the consent of the army 
not obtained, the consent of the home 
authorities will not be required : but if the 
consent and the approval of the army be 
obtained, that will go far, under present 
circumstances, in influencing the con- 
sent of the home authorities. At all 
events, it is apparent that these two 
n^ts can only be determined on by 
Wing submitted to the parties in ques- 
tion. The army are tbo best jud^s of 
their own wants, on th^ one hand, and 
the Honorable Court, as to its power of 
compliance, on the other. ' 

O. 10. — My own opinion is, but 1 
state it with great deference to the sen- 
timents of others, that there is no way of- 
affording the desired relief to this army, 
so easy of accomplishment or that would 
be so acceptable, as by Government 
granting to such of the senior officers 
whose resignution would not create bu- 
percessiuii, as might wish to retire, a 
compensation for the resignation of their 
commissions, the amount (wilh wliate\ cr 
donation the Honorable Court may be 
pleased to grant,) being ro-imbursed by 
the 5rmy, not by juiyments from present 
allowances, but by giving up the allow- 
ances of the higher ranks wliich the re- 
tirements shall liave created, until the 
amount of compensation paid to the re- 
tiring officers, shall have been liquidaterl. 

R, 10. — Th(*se remarks have no re- 
ference h) the subject umler considera- 
tion ; and, therefore, I do not think I am 
called upon to reply to them. But Jest 
a different opinion should be entertained, 

I may be permitted to ask what is menn't 
i-. a foregoing remark relative to cer- 
tificate of health ?*’ If this plan were 
adopted, might not the army relume 
to pay for the retirement of an officer, 
who, bad he staid but another year, must 
have given them the step witliout 
purchase ? But this plan involves a 
principle that would be a perjietual 
source of annoyance to the army. It can 
offer no guarantee to the Government 
that all officers on its roster, would be 
young and efficient men. Its adoption 
would gtvt the Government no assurance 
that it could calculate on the content- 
ment of the army ; and, as no guarantee 
is offered on either of these heads, I think 
it, therefore, inexpedient. It may fairly 
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be asked if the Government would exer- 
cise a sound discretion in giving: retiring 
officers the equivalents of their pensions 
and commissions. 1 say it would not ; 
and for this reason, that althotf^b most 
officers, after having had a lesson or two 
from the men of the world in Eurojie, 
might manage to take care ot w'hat w^ 
left them, it does not iollow that all 
H^mld exercise the same measure of 
prudence ; and hence, the Government 
would be ever exposed to calls upon it, 
that a regard for the respectability of the 
service would force it to admit ; and, 
therefore, that although this is an excep- 
tion to a general rule, it is a case which 
should be guarded against. It is worthy 
of remark, that Col. Galloway ohjecte to 
the army being called upon, /or a Htne, 
to subscribe towards the patient of ade- 
quate pensions td their seniorsi and yet, 
>^ishes to render that system ol payment, 
with refetence to his own plan, j^rpetual ; 
without being able to determine when 
circumstances W’ould render the continu- 
• ance of those payments possible. And 
his system would afford the Government 
no additional security for the zeal, or the 
contentment, or the efficieucy of the 
army; — ^whereas, with reference to the 
pl.ui against which these objections are 
directed, the govern ineiit liiw every pos- 
^kible security an officer's contributions 
are in deposit for his own ultimate use, 
and thus, as his money and his ultimate 
piospectsare secured to him, his alleKi- 
ance and zeal in the cause ot the state 
will ever be above suspicion. — It is singu- 
lar that there is no objection*taade, ex- 
(•.•j)t (hat with reference to time, that 
/Ji.es not apply against any system of re- 
'liu'inciit; and. therefore, with at 
niuiil force, against the plan proposed by 
(;ul. Galloway. JOHN OI KNIN. 

.;/»•. CrturnjVii Memoraadum jor 

the to the Tea Conntrief, ia 

Upper .I.WOW..— The journey to the Tea 
Couiilries in Upper Assam is a very long 
no time, therefore, should be lost 
alter the commencement of the healthy 
season — but, as the Kliasia Mountain 
have not been explored by botaiiisis, tlie 
ileputation shouUl, on that account, not 
be hurried through those hills. If, Ihere- 
fore, the deputation leave Calcutta not 
later than the Ist of October, and proceed 
in a steamer, they will reach the station 
of Chelapoonjee about the Hth, wid 
will find full occupation in their bo- 
tanical researches until the 1st of No- 
vember, halting at various points in 
their journey across to Nunklow *, from 
whence at that season .They may descend 
into the valleys between that place and 


Assam without dangf.*^ of jungle fever. 
Assam will then be found hcaltiiy and, 
cool; the deputation may pKK*eed up Hie 
Burhampootur, and pursue their exiMIti* 
nation of the vegetable products of 
banks without any apprehensioii of suf- 
fering from the climate. A geohii^oal 
member, versed in Uie practice of Mat 
mines may be attached to tlie depmation 
with great benefit; his attention should 
be directed to the position of tlie coal 
bed on the lower part of the ascent of the 
Khasia Mountain, particularly near By- 
rung and Chelapoonjee — from whence 
coals may be drawn and conveyed to the 
plain at a far less expenoe than from Die 
well-known beds in the immediafe neigh- 
bourhood of Chelapoonjee. I would also 
direct his attention to the very fine white 
porcelain earth, produced by the decom- 
position of the Feldspar rocks, of the un- 
stratified formations between Nunklow 
and tlie plains of Atsam, which appears 
much superior to the lied of ahiminouM 
earth in in the neighbourhood of Cbela- 
poonjee. Near Chelapoonjeg catling 
sand (of very fine quality) may be feHtutd 
an article much wanted in (falmitU; a 
stratum of it » in a ravine immediately 
under the Sandstone Hook, to the east of 
the late Lieut-col. Watson's large bun- 
galow, and will be readily found, spe- 
cimens of these minerals are already in 
possession of the Asiatic 8ooiet)\ 'Ike 
coal beds of Upper Assam (spectmene of 
which were sent by Mr. Bruce to Mr. 
Scott) will also lie explored. A stHMum 
of coal was said to form the bed of a fiver. 

A specimen of Oxide of Arsenic was 
brought to me in Assam, which may be 
seen in the Asiatic Society's colleutton ; 
and I M'os informed diat a rich speciutcii 
of silver ore hud been brought to Mr. 
Scott, but 1 was not able to find it. Hie 
wubhing of the sands of the Burhampoo- 
tur for gold dust should not be uegiecled 
tliough the deputation will be rather t«» • 
early to observe the procetw — ^tho spots 
where the gold dust is found, are lUi a 
little below the mouths of the streatus 
fiowtoxtolo the Burhampootur from thee 
north.* 1 did not hear of any at thd» 
mouths of the streams coming from the 
soath. Perhaps a tract rich in gold dust 
might be discovered if the Mrmer^trcaitii 
were traced to their sources.. 

Mr, llfi^triM//ii<iffi‘-|ltiUi'hing thepro< 
pertyof the Journal, saciificed by Mr. 
Buckinglmm’s deportation, we find, by , 
the examination of Mr. Peaoock, tliat the 
outside profits of the concern did not ex- 
ceed £4,000 per annum, tliough oftan 
stated by Mr. Buckingham at douMa 
that sum. As a make weiglit, however, 
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we now hear of ^othQi* eerious looses^ the 
enumeration of which carries with it so 
much of the ludicrous that we cannot 
forbear to transcribe it : — Quc 0 O‘ok, 
ybu leave any other property in India 
besides the three-fourths of your paper, 
an4,.the sum of 27,000 rupees, which you 
left to carry on the paper P Let the 
reader mark the items, ** It 

did— left lat. ^ wAare in the Calcutta 
Theatre V* (involving the privilege of 
paying 40 rupees per annum, and the 
proportion of subsmption to repair the 
roof, &c.) — ^2d. ** A ehare in a Ueam 
hootf!*’ (not the Forbes we presume.) 
— dd. " A def$oeit <{/' 1000 rupees lu 
the Supreme Court or in Ike Src^e- 
iarp*s Office IIV (two very suspicious 
places for the deposit of money. Govern- 
ment and the Court hate that paying 
back ; * 'tis a double labour.') — 4th “ A 

DEBT DUB TO ME BY Mu. Ch/N- 

NSRY ! !!! (Mr. Chinnery is in China, we 
believe ; not, poor fellow, overburdened 
with wealth.)— 5th. Other bills and 
engagem^tel!!!!” (All of which, we 
preaume, recoverable in tlie Petty 
Court — hut, as Mrs. Glass, or the Com- 
missioners say, * first catch your debtor.’) 
If readers want a commenti^ on 
this dreadful loss of property which all 
India is now to be taxed to pay we will 
give them a bit of a scene from Heurju 
the Fourth,^** Prince. Well, Jack, 
what has thou lostP” — Fafstqjf. Wilt 
thou believe me, Hal P Tliree or four 
bonds of forty pounds a-piece, and — a 
seal ring oj my gran((/n(her*s worth 
forty Jmarki !” — Prince. A trifle, — some 
eight-penny matter.”— /io.vleA«. “ So I 
told, him, my Lord.”— 

Map qf' the Hoogly Canges and 
Jumno.v-Mr, Tassin, to whom the pub- 
lic are indebted for many valuable geo- 
graphical works, has just completed a 
new book of maps, of the rivers Hoogly, 
Ganges, Jumna, and their branches from 
Saugor to the Himalayan range. It is 
described as the most complete produc- 
tion of the kind. The names of all the 
^.villages, towns, ghauts, «cc., on the 
e, banks of the river are given wifL, great 
•exactness, and the site of the different 
shoals and banks with which the riyer 
abounds, arocalso laid down. A table is 
also filrnished, shewing the time re- 
4]uired for boaU i^ all periods^of the year 
to reach the different localities. 

Mr. Maeutmeen*’^}lLT. Macsween, Se- 
cretory to the (vovarnment of the fourth 
]^(^sidMcy, in the J udicial Department, 
to we bear, still much indisposed. Some 
onyB ^ he was in so weak a state, as to 
have iMUced the Government to relieve 


him from his duties by the appointment 
of iVir. Bushby to his office — the latter 
gentleman to still in the office of Mr. 
Macsween. 

Supreme Court — Mr. Money, the 
Master in the Supreme Court, having 
resigned his situation and embarked for 
England, the Judges of the Court have 
appointed Mr. Dickens to act till the first 
day of the ensuing term as Master,^ 
Accountant General, and Record Keeper. 

“ The Judges make these provisional 
appointments in order, that they may 
duly examine into the fees, enrolment, 
and business of the said offices, and to 
enable them after such examination, to 
reduce the costs of all proceedings there- 
in to the lowest scale that is compatible 
with securing able and competent per- 
sons to fill them permanently. 

New Titles . — ^Lord Wiliam Bentinck 
haa been pleased to confer the title of 
Row with a jaggecr of 600 rupees a year; 
for life, on Krishna Row, Superintendent 
of the Saugor schools, as a reward for 
bis successful exertions for the education 
of his fellow-conntrymen. His lx>rd- 
ship has also conferred the title of Khan 
Bahadoor upon Saheb Ali, Head Moon- 
shee in the political Secretary’s office ; 
and on Iltifaut Hussein, Head Moonshee 
to the Residency at Lucknow. 

Farewell Audience of 'Runjeei'4 
Singh* s Ambae ar/or#.— Tlie Governor- 
General held a Durbar on 14th March, at 
which hiB Lordship gave a farewell 
audience to the Ambassadors of Runject 
Singh. After a desultory conversation 
of about Biquarler of an hour or twenty 
minutes, his Lordship desired tlie ^a- 
keels to give his best regards to Ins 
Highness Ruiijeet Singh, {uid expressref 
his nope that the same friendly relations 
winch had hitherto been mfiintained be- 
tween British India and the Seikli king- 
dom, would be preserved in v iulal i* . Ills* 
Lordship then gave each ol the Anibus- 
sadors a massive gold ring, and retired. 
The presents ,were then displaced. 
Amongst these were a handsome bafiel 
organ, a double barrelled fowling piece, 
a piece of Dakha muslin, a pair of 
globes, a work on geography, a large 
map of India, another of the Indus, 
Daniel's Indian scenery, a splendid 
sword and dirk, a medicine chest, a 
liquor case, magnificent golden-wrought 
shawls, ornament^ palanquin, a teles- 
cope, a pair of gilt chowries, a pair of 
elegant white chowries, and a variety of 
other ornamental articles. 

Mojd of Hiirdnun.—We learn that 
the young Raja of Burdwan, has placed 
at the disposal of the Military Board, the 
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swm of 40,000 rupees, to be employed in 
the const iLietion of any work which may 
ap])ear to tliein likely to eoadiice to the 
nnproveinetjl of the district. The Board 
have not yet decided on the lAture of 
the work to he constructed. The young 
Ihija luis been for Home time studying 
hhiglish iindei the tuition of the liev. Mr. 
VVhitbrecht. 

^Murder o/' !\Ir. h'r(niei\ — Mr. Fraser 
iiad gone to the city, on horsebttck, at- 
tended by one of his servants, also 
mounted, to pay a visit to the llajah of 
Kishriagurh, and was on his return by the 
road loading from the Caubul gate, riding 
leisurely along. On passing the road of 
the Cashmere gate, his servant saw a 
horseman corning up that load, who, on 
n'aehing the former road into which it 
led, jpincd the servant, and rode some 
little way along ^.^itli him. Mr. Fraser 
himself was at a short distance a-head, 
iuftl wlien,he was not very far from the 
turn up towards his own lioiise ; the 
stranger horseman rode up to him, and 
juntas he had passed him (to poor Fra- 
ser’s left,) turned louifd and shot him 
dead. He instantly darted ofl*, among 
'Some old tombs, ui that diiection, ami 
has lor tile present esi’ajicd. The ser- 
vant deseribes I lie w’capoii to have been 
a J[jJiinderhuss. and it would seem that it 
inust Jiave been luadeil with several 
small bullets or slugs; tor two appears 
to have gone rigid ihrougli the heart, 
another to have giased the skin of the 
stomach, and one to have been fluUi^ied 
against a rib, (If course some suspicion 
is alive an to theseivaiit, and Mr. Met- 
<*alte IS busy with the investigation, hut 
no cause has yet been come at foi the 
aftueioiis act. Fraser was generally po- 
pular w'lth the Natives, was a most gal- 
lant and venturous fellow, amk hcwl re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in action, 
as the Major of Skinner’s corps ; and 
with vumjuished liori.s and tigers single 
handed upon horseback. One of l^ord 
Will 1^1 Bentinek’s precious saving* 
was doing away with two mounted at- 
tendants, (suwars,) thereiofore allowed 
to civilians for their protection, who, had 
they been with poor Fraser, either the 
attempt had not been made, or the vil- 
lain would have been instantly elain or 
taken prisoner. I saw Fraser in high 
health and spirits, and had a long chat 
with him only the day hefoi e. If 1 leam 
further particulars before the dawk hour, 

I shall let yo know. — “ Since writing 
the above, I have heard that the servant 
was thrown by his horse rearing, on the 
.shot being fired, and that he could not, 
therefore, overtake the murderer. Fra- 


ser is to be buried this evening with 
military honours. 

The Creed Politicat , — Whosoevdr Will * 
be promoted before all things it is neces- 
sary that he hold tlie following opinions ^ 
W Inch opinions, except every eiviliaHj^ 
hold, without doubt he sliall remain lo^ 
enough unpromoted ; and these opinihns 
lire — that the ment-foatering mimile, is 
ereilitable to him wilh whom it origi- 
nated and to him who indited it, and that 
it IS an unerring test of ahilUy, existing 
hut not mauifcHt ; and that in tivery di- 
vision there shall he a Cuiumissioner to 
m:ike the prescribed reports on the con- 
duct of his subordinates, and that these 
rejiorts shall he two fold. One report 
l»uljlic, and one report private, neither 
are they to eorifoiiiid the piiblie report 
M'ltli the piivate report, or to divide the 
meaning of Ih^* one from the oilier. For 
iLstheie IS one person of the Uoveruor 
Geneial and one person of the (Vmi- 
mander-in-(dnel, ami not two persmis 
hut one person, so thiMe is one report of 
the (?ommissioner and oik* rcjior^ of the 
se])oy, and'^’et then* Hn‘ not two re|)orts 
hut one re[»oit. Aiul as (7ointiiissiun«irs 
are compelled by the “ minute," to act 
the “ Hpy,” so aie they foi bidden by 
honor, to repoit furtively on the private 
elniiuder of those under them, or on 
hImI ielat(‘K not to their publie, aetions. * 

^ ('I shall (kmimissioneia make reports 
and must Ihiid^well ot the '* minute," 
and unless they do these things, they 
shail not he madi' ,JiiilgeM of SesstOtl. 
Owfiimss loners were nol created for He* 
porting, but reporting for (k>mmifMi<iilllMu 
So that 111 all things vlh aforesaid, tlteWW* 
peii(»r IS to report on the interior, anditle 
report is to he bidieved. He, therefore, 
tli.it will h(‘ a writer, must think wf the 
ComniiKsioncr and the retwirl. Further- 
more, it IS necessary to the existence ef 
due Hubordination mid passive oiiedience, 
that they believe his T^ordship to he la- 
fallihlc of a reasonable soul and dillli« 
mitive body Hiibsisting. Infallible an 
Governor General, and mlidlible aa Cotn- 
iiiandeui in -Chief, and yet there are ttoi • 
two infaldldes but one infallible. Kqtltll % 
to a Governor General as touching hi* 
.luthoiity, hut suprior as touching bi« 
pay. Who although he b% Governor 
General, and C. m C., and ubstiiiJte fts 
G. G., and obutinate as (7. yet them 
are not two |>ersoris, but one person, nor 
two obstinatea, butune ohstmate. Who 
cut the anny, abolished Suttees, and 
elevated the character of the native^ 
and who is now going to England to 
ceive bis reward . A nd tli is is the polititinl 
creed which, unless every civilian 
•2 A 
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hold he may retire from the service for 
all the chance he has of ever being pro- 
moted. — Mojugsut Akbar. 

A dividend of ten per cent, has this 
■ day been declared to be paid imme- 
diately by the assignee of the estate of 
^rergusson and Co . — Calcutta Covriir, 
March 21. 

M. Planel, the violinist, is the holder 
of the ticket. No. 4,656, drawn the grand 
priae of 160,000 rupees. It is all his 
own; and will ennljle him to retire to 
his native country and live in splendour. 

We are sorry to announce that the 
Eleatwr from Singapore has brought an 
account of the loss of the bark Sylph ^ 
Captain Wallace. Tlie following are 
the particulars : — “ You will regret to 
hear of the disaster which has befallen 
the Sylph. She sailed about two o’clock 
on 13th March last, and at seven the 
same evening, struck upon a coral reef, 
which extends some distance from the 
nortli-east point of the Island of Bintang, 
about 45 miles from this port. The 
news peached the agents the following 
afternoon, and the Clive, Svith several 
vessels and cargo boats, immediately 
Went to her assistance ; the Clive, how- 
ever, was the only vessel capable of 
getting to the spot. After much diffi- 
culty, and great personal danger to Capt. 
Hawkins of the Clive, 686 chests of opium 
were safely transferred from the Sylph, 
and there is every probability of the 
whole being saved ; but no chance of 
getting the vessel off the reef. The 
Sylph had 1,176 chests on board, and the 
Clive landed yesterday. . • . 686 

Hie Mavis has received .... 200 

And a boat landed ----- 26 
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which will ultimately be sent to China.” 
This loss is, perhaps, the severest blow 
the Calcutta insurance offices have ever 
sustained. The insurance premiums to 
or from China used to be three per cent. 
Hiey were reduced a few years ago to 
3i per cent. ; and but the other day, 
just before the commenccmect of the 
present opium season, mftny offices 
agreed to a further reduction upon the 
clippers, charging only 2 per cen%. upon 
opium and bullion shipped by those ves- 
selsll on the plea of their being better 
manned aild^ equipped *Without consi- 
dering the per contra of boldness in 
the racing system which the rival- 
ahip among them has introduced. The 
amount insured on the Sylth, in- 
cluding the block, is probably not less 
than 14 lakhs of rupees ; and as it is 
doubtful whether 250 chests of the 


opium yte not absolutely lost (Cajilaiii 
Hawkins, we are gind to hear, thinks it 
will be saved ) and it appears by anotlier 
account before us, that “ the vessel was 
bilgedt^* and “ the opium is all damaged 
which has been landed, and, moieo\pr, 
there will, of course, be a claim of 
salvage on the part of the Clive, the efli- 
ces will be lucky, if one with anotlier, 
they have not more than 6fty per 
to pay on the risks they have taken. 

We learn that Capt. Buckley of the 
cavalry, is the fortunate holder of the 
ticket which came up the 80,000 rii]«c<* 
prize, on the 10th day’s drawing of Die 
lottery. 

Corrrnmcnt Life Assurance. — Mr. 
John Cnrnin is appointed Aetnaiy of tlie 
new Government Life Assurance al 500 
rupees per month. It is the inteptionof 
one of the InsuranceSSoeieties to address 
Government against the proposeil esta- 
blishment, on the ground of .its beiii^ an 
unnecessaiy interference with private in- 
stitutions, and we hear that the other so- 
cieties look uj)on the measure with eipw 1 
jealousy, and are likely to join in protest- 
ing against it. — March 19. 

Government Securities, April 4, 1835. 
6 per cent loan - 21 0 — 22 0 prera. 

Old 5 p, cent loan 

Ist class - 0 12 — 0 8 

2d class - 1 0 — 0 12 

3cl class - 1 4— 1 12 

Middle 5 p. ct. loan 0 0 — 0 0 
New 5 p. cent - 0 12 — I 0 

4 p. cent. loan 3 0 — 2 12dis«t. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank ^f Bengal - Sa. Bs. 3.000—3,500 

Ji/nteah. — We are informed on nn- 
doublcd authority, that the cajiilal of 
(Tynteah is nowin possession of the iJri- 
tish authoiitics. The servants of tlie 
llajah very lately seized upon four na- 
tives of the plain, who were Britisli 
subjects, and offered three of tliem as a 
sacrifice to Kalee : the fourth escaped. 
That the order for the seizure of the vic- 
tims came from the Rajah himself^ there 
can be no doubt. Captain Lister, who 
has recently been appointed Political 
Agent among the Khasia tribes, in con- 
sequence of this atrocious murder, pro- 
ceeded on the evening of the 14th 
March, from Sylhet, with a strong de- 
tachment of the corps under his com- 
mand, and getting over a distance of 
30 miles in about 12 hours, reached the 
capital of Jynteah. On his arrival, he 
informed the Rajah that he liad business 
of impoitance with him, but an inter- 
view was delayed by many frivolous 
pretexts ; Captain Lister at length, how- 
ever, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
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with him, and liaving shewn his creden* 
tials, deiruitidcd the surrender of his 
t<'rjil(iries in the plains. The was 

111 tie inclined to fight, and quietly com- 
))licd wilh the request. Captain Lister 
has found and secured under safe cus- 
tody, gold and silver to the amount of 
nearly a lakh and a half of rupees, 49 
eh'phant-s, 12 iron guns, and between 5 
and 600 stand of arms of various kinds. 
It IS supposed that the people of the 
country will offer no resistance. 

Dveran PHze Money , — We are glad 
to h'arn that orders have at last been 
received from the Court of Directors for 
the second distribution of the Deccan 
])ii’AK money. This distribution arises 
out of his Majesty’s warrant of 3l8t July, 
1832, the operatkm of which, it will 
lie remeinbered, way suspended some 
inofiths foi; a re-hearing of the relative 
( lain IK of the captors before the Lords of 
the Treasury. That question, however, 
l^ung disposed of, instructions were is- 
sued from the Treasury, in December 
Im 33, and published in the " I/mdon 
(Ja/<ctte” on the 20th of that month, for 
a distnhutioii in Kuglarid ; and whenj^ 
delay of making distribution in 
was commented upon by one of ouflKi- 
tcmpoiaiies a short tune ago, we ex- 
plained that considerable delay must 
TiecesSfVily result, ns respected payment 
in India, from the option alloweil to all 
persons interested to claim in EngKfnd 
before a eeilain date. That date having 
expired, the Loudon accounts hav|fj been 
made up, and it a[)pears that the fol- 
lowing sums have been paid at home to 
officers of the Indian army, or their re- 
presentatives, namely : — 

Hengal Army - - - Sa Rs, 208,595 
Madras ------- 217f362 

llomhay ------ 231,662 

and the siuns now ordered to be paid, 
amount to something more than twelve 
lakhs a«d a half, being for Bengal nearly 
6.^ lalfliK, for Madras aljuul l,aiul for Bom- 
bay 21 lakhs. The paymenls made in 
England have been calculated at an ex- 
change of Is lOd per Sicca rupee. These 
arc very smaU sums coiiipaied with the 
expectations of the army. What is be- 
come of the rest of the claim P Why is it 
not settled by a comjioaition ? It that 
principle had been adopted in anetKly 
stage of the investigation, we are per- 
suaded the result would have been much 
more advantageous to the ejaptors in 
every point of view; for that wdiich was 
indisputable prize has been withheld 
because claims were set up to enormous 
sums which weie part and parcel of 
the revenues of the captured territory. 


A large number of jiaascs have been 
ordered for the Gya pilgriins. Whence 
we infer, tliat no alteration in the * 
pilgrim tax system is in immediate con- 
templation. 

CIVIL APPoiNTMr.sTs.— YchAO, ftfr'T 
Wm. Adam is appointed to conduct (*n- 
quiriCB into the state of Native Education 
in Bengal— 14, Mr. F. O. Wells lobe Ac- 
countant of the Agra Pit^sulenc> — Mr. J. 
P. Grant to be dep. Accountant and (’ivil 
Auditor of ditto — Mr. G. Mainwauiig to 
be Civil and Session J iidge of Banda, vice 
Ainslie to Europe — Mr. E. A. Reade to 
be joint Magistrate and dep. Collector of 
Belah — Mr. Reade will continue to offici- 
ate in his present office of dep. Collector 
at Cnwnpore until further orders. — Mr. 
H. Inglis to be Asst, to the Political 
Agent in the Cossya Hills — Lieut. G. 
Gordon, late 2d in command of Uie 
Muiinee|x>or l.<evy, to be Political Agent 
in Munneepoor — 19, (Japt, T. Fisher to 
be Superintendent of Upper ami Ixiwer 
Cochar — MA J. F. G. ('ookc to fUlli-iate 
as. Civil and Session Judge of Dacca 
during the absence of Mr. Craeroft or 
until further orders — Mr. E. V. Irwin 
to be Head Asst, to the ]M agist rate and 
Collector of Bluiuglepore — Mr. F. K, 
Read to be Head Asst, to the Magistrate 
and Collector of Purneah — Die deputa- 
tion of Lieut. A. C. Ihuney, by the Com- 
missioner of Arrakan, to officiate as 
Senior AhkI. at Sandoway during the 
absence of Capt. White, is approved — 
23, Capt. 11. Kuthorford to )>e prineipal 
Asst, to the Commiasioiier of AHsaiii, in 
charge of the Southern Central diviHion 
of Assam — Mareli 9, Mr. N. M. Pigou to 
he (.’ivil and Session Judg4> of thc^ disliiet 
of Dinagepore, and to officinle ns (I’om- 
miBsioner of Revenue and Circuit of iHth 
division — Mr. E. R. Barwcll will con- 
tinue in charge of the ConuuisHionerHhip 
until the arrival of Mr. Pigou — Mr. H. T. 
Raikes to be joint Magistrate and dep. 
(Collector of Zillah Rajeshahy — Mr. K. E. 
H. Renton to ofliciule until further 
orders OH jftint Magislrule and dt‘p. Col- 
lector of (be Southern division of ('uttack 
■ — Mr.«E. Laulour to be an Asst. Coiiiiiiw- 
sioner of Revenue and (’ircuit^if 13Lhor 
Baulcuh division — 12, Mr. J. C. DiA to 
be joint Magistrate and dim. *Cu1 lector ot 
Patna — Mr. W. Luke to be Head Aast.ta 
the Magist. and Collector of Sarun — Mr. 
J. H. Crawford to be Head Asst, to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Patna — Mr. 
11. M. Clarke to be an Asst, under the 
Magistrate, Collector, and Salt Agent at 
Balasore — Mr. C. Chapman to bo an Asst, 
under the Commissioner 4 ){ Revenue 
and Circuit of 1 1th or Patna divuiou — » 
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13, Mr. J. R. Colvin to be Secretary to 
the Sadder Board of Revenue for the 
Xiower Provinces — Mr. R. D. Mangles to 
be Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal in 
the Judicial and Revenue department — 
Kft J . P, Grant to be dep. Secretary to 
the Govt, of India and Bengal in the 
Judicial anl Revenne department — 5, 
Captain W, H, Sleeman to be general 
Superintendent of the operations for 
the Buppres sion of Thuggee— Capt. P. 

C. Anderson received charge of the 
Mhairwara Ijocal battalion and district of 
Mhairwara from Licut.-col. Hall, on 6th 
Peb., 1836— Maj, James Blair, 30th regl. 
is appointed to the command of bis High- 
ness the Nizam’s Cavalry Brigade in the 
room of Major Sutherland — 7, Capt. T. 
Dickinson to bo Commissioner of Arra- 
kan — 14, Mr. H. B. Brownlow to officiate 
as Secy, to the Sudder Board of Revenue 
at the Presidency during the absence of 
Mr. Colvin — J 6, Mr, C. C. Jackson to be 
joint] Magistrate andjdep. Collector at 
NoacoKy— Mr, Jackson wilUcontinue to 
officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Bhaugicporc until he is relieved by Mr, 
Dunbar. — Capt. A, B. Clapperton to of- 
ficiate as Ist Asst, to the Master Attend- 
ant, vice Haringlon to Europe — Captain 
J. ^binson to officiate as 2d Asst, to the 
Master Attendant — Mr. M. Rousseau to 
officiate as Superintendent of .Semaphores 
— Mr. J. B, ITaornhill to officiate as Asst, 
in the Calcutta Custom House, until the 
expiration of Mr, Bracken’s leave of ab- 
sence — Mr. H. Alexander to officiate as 
Asst, to the Secy, to the Board of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opium — ‘Mr. John Cumin 
to be Actuary to the Govt. Insurance 
Offic^— Mr. J. B. Plumb to be Secy, to 
the Govt. Insurance Office — Mr. Surg, 
J. R. Martin to be a Medical Officer to 
that Institution. 

Fort William, March 20, His Excel- 
lency the Right Honorable Ijord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinck, G. C’. B. and 
G C, H., &.C. &c. &c., Governor General 
off India, and Command er-in-cljiief, em- 
barked early this morning, am? proceed- 
ed in the steamer “ Hooghly,” to join 
H. M.*s ship " Curagoa” at Sau^or, in 
which ship his Lordship will sail im- 
mediately for Europe. His Lordship, 
before qnittMg Calcutta, transmitted to 
the Secy, to wvt. in the Genl. Depart- 
ment, his formal resignation of the offi- 
ces of Gov.-Genl. and Commander-in- 
.Chief. The council having been suni- 
moned to meet at 4 o’clock this day , Sir 
C. T. Metcalfe took his oaths and seat as 
^Governor-Genl. under the usual salute of 
funeteen gurw from the ramparts of Fort 
WllUam. following Proclamation 


. — Calcutta, 

is published for general information . — 
Proclamation — V^creas bis Excellency 
the Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, G. C. B. and G. C. H. has by 
resignation under his hand and seal, de- 
livered to the Secy, to theGovt. in the Gen. 
Department for record on the proceed- 
ings of Govt, in that Department, as re- 
quired by law, this day formally resigned 
the Office of Governor General of India 
and Governor of Bengal. Andwhcicas 
the Hon. the Court of Directors in then 
dispatch in the Political Dcpartiiiciil , 
dated the 27th Dec. 1833, have noirii- 
naled and appointed Sir Charles Tliro- 
philus Metcalfe, Baronet, Governoi of 
Agra, to succeed to the office of Governoi 
General of India, and to act in that capa- 
city ill the event of the death, resignation, 
or coming away of Lord William Caven- 
dish Bentinck, G. C, B. and G.^C. H. ‘5e 
it known, therefore, and it is hereby pro- 
claimed, that the Hon. Sir Charles Tlico- 
philuB Metcalfe, Bart., has this day taken 
charge of the Offices of Governor Gene- 
ral of India and Governor of Bengal. 
By order of the Honorable the Govcinoi 
General of India in Council. H. 
PjtoSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

consequence of the succession of 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the 
Office of Governor General and Governoi 
of Bengal, the Hon. William Blunt, Fsq. 
Senior Ordinary Member of the Council 
of Lidia, has this day succeeded to tlie 
Office of Governor of Agra under the 
provisiijnal apjioinlrneut to that effect in 
his behalf contained in the dispatch of 
the Honorable Com I of Diicctorsin the 
Political Department, dated 27th Die., 
JH33. H. T, PKINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

Hie succession ot the Hon. William 
Blunt, Esq., to the Government of Agia 
having created a vacancy in the Su- 
preme Council of India, the (iovernoi 
General in Council has been this day 
pleased to appoint Henry Thoby prinsep, 
Esq., Sccy. to the Govt, in the Gi neral 
Department, to be an Ordinary Member 
of die Supreme Council of India. He 
has accordingly this day taken his oaths 
and seat. H. TORRENS, Officiating 
Secy, to Govt. 

G. A. Bushb>% Esq. to be Secy, to 
Govt, in the Genl. Department; — H, W. 
Torrens, Esq. Officiating Dep. Secretary 
to Govt, in the General Department, will 
conduct the duties of this Department 
until the ^rrival of Mr. Busliby. — Capt, 
J. M. Higginson, N. L, to be Private 
Secretary. — ^Lieut. W. M. Smyth, Engi- 
neers, Military Secretary. — ylides-de- 
cainp: Maj. Honywood, Capt. Byrne, Capt. 
J. M. Higginson, Lt.W. M. Smyth, Comet 
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V. G. Fagan, L. C., Lieut, J. H. Smyth, 
Artillery, Suig. J. Rariken, M. D.. to be 
Surg. 'tolho Gov.-Genl. — Mr. C. Fraser 
to officiate as Commissioner of the Sau- 
gor aud Nerbudda territories until fur- 
tljiT orders— 20, Ml . G. F. Harvey to be 

Accoiuilarit and Civil Auditor of the 
Agra Prciiilency — Hon. F. J. Shore to 
officiate as Commr. of the Saugor and 
Nerbuddti territories — Mr. R. Woodward 
to (officiate as Civil and Session J udge of 
Fiiniu kfibad — Hon. F. J. Shore, to offi- 
ei.Ke as Agent to the Gov. Gent, in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories — Mr. C. 
Fraser to receive charge of the office from 
Mr. F. C. Smith, and conduct the duties 
until the arrival of Mr. Shore — Capt. P. 
J^. Pew to officiate until further orders 
as dep. Postil, at Delhi, in consequence 
of llie absence of Dr. J. Rankin on leave. 
"I’bc .-yipointment of Dr. Graham to that 
situation under orders dated 2.'itb Feb. is 
cancelled — 21, Asst. Surg. W. P. An- 
drew to bo Civil Asst. Surg. at CWnpoic 
— Mr. G. P. Thompson to officiate as (’i\ . 
and Session .Judge of Goruckpore — Mr. 

W. R. Kennaway to officiate as Joint Ma- 
gistrate and dep. Collector of Land Re- 
venue and Customs at Cawnporc — Mr.T. 
P. Woodcock to officiate as joint Magih- 
traie and dep. Collector of Ghazeepoie — 
Ml. F. H. Robinson to be Magistfatc and 
Collector of Furruckabad— Mr. J. S. 
Clarke ditto ditto of Shajehanpore — Mr. 
A. Grote to officiate as civil anft session 
Judge of Futtelipore, during the absence 
of Mr. Hivaz or until furtheiwrders — Mr. 
H. B. Harington ditto as Magistrate and 
Collector of Furruckabad during the ab- 
sence of Mr. F. H. Robinson or, until 
further orders — Mr. R. H. P. Clarke 1o 
be officiating joint Magistmte and <lcp. 
Collector of Sliahjchanpore — Mr. C. Gul - 
bins to officiate as 1st Asst, to the Comiiir 
in the Delili territory and Agent to ihe 
Gov. General at Delhi — 23, Mr. J. G. B. 
l.««\'rellto be joint Magistrate and dep. 
Collector of Moorshedabad — 24, Mr. ('. 
W. Smith to be junior member of the 
Sadder Board of Revenue at the Presi- 
dency — ^Mr. W. Money to be civil and 
session J udge of Zillali Beerbhoom — Mr. 
C. W. Steer to be Commr. of Heveime 
and Circuit of 13lh or Bauleali division — 
Mr. C. Tucker to be Commr. of Revenue 
and circuit of 1 1th or Patna division — 
Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate until fur- 
ther orders as Magistrate and Collector 
of Tipperah — Mr. A. F. Donnelly to of- 
ficiate until furtlier orders as dep. Regis- 
ter of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut at the Presidency, and 
Preparer of Reports — Mr. W. Monck- 
ton, the civil and session Judge of Myn- 


<ioi 

]KX)rie. appointed to officiate as 

lor the purpose of deciding the auitajlih^ 

pending in Appeal befoie the 

Board of Ue\eniie iindei the proftsiuiw 

ot Reg. I. of 1S2I Mr. C. C. 

Iws been temporarily tranaferrea to the 
Agra Presidency — Mr. J. B. Tllortihill 
is appointed to take charge of Mr. Don- 
nelly's situation of 1st Asst, to th« Col- 
lector of Govt, t’listuius at Calcutta until 
iurther ordeis. 

a t:\hHAU oitnhRs, 

Fort William, Feb, pj, 183,'). — The 
Right lion, the Governoi (ieiieral of In- 
dia in Council, has this day been pleased 
to issue his coniiTiission to John Mae- 
pile rson Mail eod, of thetiivil Sei- 

vice, of Fort St. (jeorge, and George 
William Audeisuii, Rsq. of the Civil Ser- 
vice of Bombay, aptHiintiiig them, in pm- 
Huaiice of the rceoiiimeiidtitiou signified 
by the lion, tlie Coiiit ot Directors, with 
the aj>pK)bation of thi^ Right Honorable 
the C^imninsionet for ill# AffiurH of 
India *to be, togethor with Cliurlea 
Hay Cameion. K>»q.. Barristor-ntrlaw, 
Members ol ** the liitlian Law Com- 
mission," established niuler the provi- 
sions of section liii. act 3 and 4» Wil- 
liam JV., cap. Ixxxv.— Mr. Frederick 
Millett, of the Bengal (hvil Service, to 
be Secretaiy to the Indian Law romiuis- 
Mohers. 

Foit William, Febniai) pfth, 1836, 

— The following act, passed by hii 
Excellency the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in (.'ouncil, on the Idth 
Feb. 1835, is hrreliy promulgated for 
general iiiformatiun . —Act No, S, of 
1835. — Be it enacted that no new ciaims 
shall be ndmitt(‘d under the pfbvislojas of 
Regulution I., of 1833. and clause sec* 
lion X. Regiilatum 1. 1823. — 2. Arid be 
it enaeted that all Hucb eluimsshaU here- 
after bo cognizable only in the regular 
courts of justice, and shall be tried and 
determined in like manner with all other 
sui|s, in conformity with the provitiiona 
of Aic General Kegululiotis, and witlH^ 
roference to the piovisjun«uf the 
latioa referred to in the preceding siWtWfi 
0 #’ this act. — 3. Ami be it enacted lllUlt 
the commissioners and thi Sudc^ir Board 
of Revenue shall inves^gate at^ dacide 
all cases *pending bolure tliein rwMC** 
lively, and that the Sudder Board wiaU 
coTitinne to admit and decide a^peatat 
from the decisions of the commiiii^eili ' 
in the same manner as they w0r« 
powered to do before the |>afMing of Ihhf 
act ; provided that it shall be compeUn^;^ 
to the Govcrniiient of the Presideuey 
transfer any jiartof till* duties oforesall l 
to any court or officer. • 
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Fort William, 7tli March, 1835.— No- 
tice {^hereby given, that his Excellency 
the Right Hon. Gov.Genl. in Council, has 
deemed it expedient to require that the 
capitalcs^ock of the Bank of Bengal 
. ahall be increased from 50 lakhs of Sicca 
rupees to 70 lakhs, and his Lordship in 
Council has directed a subscription to 
be opened this day, in the office of the 
Accountant General in Calcutta, for the 
further amount of 20 lakhs of rupees, to 
be added to the capital stock of the said 
Bank, having given notice of the said 
Bubscription, and of the amount thereof, 
to the Directors of the Bank, for the pur- 
pose of being communicated to the Pro- 
prietors in the manner prescribed and 
provided in the 3rd clause of the charter 
of the said Bank of Bengal. In further 
pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the said clause, the term of Id months, 
that is, until the 10th day of September, 
1836, is hereby limited and allowed, 
during whicl\,< he existing Proprio^rsof 
shares, or such persons ns may be^Pro- 
prietors at any time before the exjiira- 
tion of the said period, shall and may 
exclusively set down their names as 
suT)Bcribers for the additional eapitnl, 
and if the whole amount of sueh in- 
creased capital stock shall not he sub- 
Fcribed for by the said Propiietors, be- 
fore the expiration of such limited time 
as aforesaid, that is, before the said 10th 
September, 1836, the subscription shall 
iheu become public as to such parts 
thereof, as shall not have been filled up 
by the said Proprietors. 

Fort William, 13th March, 1835.— 
The following act, pa.ssed by his Excel- 
lency the Hon. the Governor General 
of India in Council, on the 13th March, 
1835, is hereby promulgated for general 
information ; — Act No. IV. of 1835. — 
Be it enacted, that, from the 14lh day of 
March, 1835, all powers whatever, in 
criminal cases which, by virtue of any 
law now in force, may be exercised by 
t«o Justices of the Peace for the townrof 
CAuutta, shall be exercised by onc^uch 
Justice. 

MIUTAllY APPOINTMENTS, PRO^ 
MOTIONS, cn,^^GES, Jrom 21 v/ 

FeOriiari/ to *26th^March, 18;<5. — Major 
W. A. Yales to be Ijcut.-col. vifite Gough 
f/cc*. — Capt. G. Thornton (retired) to be 
Miyor from July 7» 1833, vice Major W. 
Pattle promoted— This cancels the pro- 
itkolion of Capt. J. Franklin published in 
G, Q, No. 170 of 4th September last — 
Capt. H. L. Worrall to be Major — 
Li%t. A. L. Campbell to be Captain — 
Coraet G. R. Siddons to be Lieut. — 47th 
N. 7., Ensign J. T. Daniell to 


be Lieutenant, vice Dick discharged— 
73d regt., N. I. — Captain R. Home 
to be Major-»:Lieutenant H. Patch to 
be Captain — Super. Lieutenant J. Slee- 
mari is brought on the effective strength 
of the regt., vice Yates promoted — 
Lieutts. W. Shortreed, J. Bartleman, 
and A. C. Scott to be Captains by brevet 
— Capt T. A. Vanrenen is appointed to 
the charge of the Expence Magazine at 
Dum Dum — The orders appointing Lieut. 
H. Sturrock to act as Division Adjutant 
during the absence of Lieut. E. Sunder- 
land ; and Lieut. H. Apperley to act as 
Adjt. to 3d batt. Artillery during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. E. Sunderland, are con- 
firmed — Capt. E. S. Hawkins, 38th regt., 
will act as dep.'< Asst. Adjt. Geiil. to the 
Benares division until thcfe arrival of** 
Lieut. Brownlow, vice Capt. Nicolson, 
who relinquishes the appointment on 
account of his health — 10th regt. N. I., 
Cajit. G.Tomkyns to be Major, vice Prin- 
gle retired — Lieut. J. Welchman to be 
Capt. — Elis. K. Munro to be Lieiil. — 
Capt. J. Welchman to be 2d Asst. Adjt. 
Gcal, of the Army, vice Capt. Sloddart 
appointed dcp. Paymaster at Cawiipore 
— Capt. G. H. Woodroffe of Art. to be a 
d(‘p. Comm, of Ordnance, vice Dyke 
juomoted — 1st Lieut. G. H. Swinlcy is 
appointed to the charge of the iMlahabad 
Magazine during the absence of Capt. L. 
Burroughs on leave — CapL.G.yoLing,70lli 
regt., toSjfliciate as Judge Adv.-Genl. 
during the absence of Sir J. IJrjant — 
Capt. E. Sainfers of Engineers to officiate 
as Secy, to the Military Board, vice 
Gowan appointed principal dep. Com- 
missary of Ordnance— Lieut. W. B. 
Thomson, 67th regt., to be a Sub Asst, 
Comm. General, to fill a vacancy — Capt. 
E. J. Watson, 59th regt., is ajipoiiitcd to 
the command of the Arracan local 
vice Simon Js removed to the com 1 nan ( I 
of the Assam Sebundy corps — Asst. Surg. 
K. B. Cumberland to the Medical dutiri 
of the Civil Station of Midria|)ore, vied’’ 
Goodevc — Asst. Surg. C. Newton to llie 
Medical duties of the Salt Agency at 
Q'umlouk — Capt. R. Hawkes, 9th L. 1^, 
is apjKiinted to the command of the 3(1 
local Horse, vice Blair — 47th regt. N. I., 
Ens. W. C. Hollings to be Lieut., vice 
Walker dismissed — 62 regt., Ens. W. 
Bridge, to be Lieut., vice Ironside re- 
signed with rank from 23d May, 1834, 
vice Horne dec, — Dep. Comm. Lieut. G. 
H. Dyke to be/iJommissary in succession 
to Captain Matheson ilec. — Lieut. F, 
Tweedale is promoted to the rank of 
Capt. by brevet — The regtl. orders di- 
recting Lieut. H. D. Maitland to act as 
Adjt., and Ens. J. S. Davidson to act as 
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Interp. to 72il regt. N. I,, are confirmed 
— OOtli rtgt., Liuut J. Ewart to be Interp. 
ami Quarterm., vice Awdry appointed to 
a [>olitieal situation — 74th regt., N. 1., 
Ens. J). T. l^ollock to tfc Interp. and 
Quurtcnn., vice Huialito Europe— Super 
( ornet J. A. 1). Feigussoii is brought on 
llih (3lTL'ftur slrcMigtli of the Cavalry from 
()(ii Feb, iS 5, in succession to Major J. 

, Fiaiiklin (In.) struck off. Lieut. C. 
Davidson. 66th regt), is placed at thedia- 
]H)sal of the Bombay Govt., for the pur- 
pose of being employed on the personal 
staff of kight Hon. Sir Ik Grant— Surg. 
J. Graham, M. D., is placed at (he dia- 
jKiaal of the Governor of Agra for tem- 
porary employment — Lieut. C. Chester 
IS permitted, at his own re(piest, to resign 
charge of the fiahore mission ; Lieut. C. 
in, aceordiiigly, placcil at the disposal of 
the Comuflndei -in-chief — Asst. .Surg. 
II. Roc, attached to the Civil Station of 

* 'I'lpperah, is placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief— Tlie order ap- 
pointing Capt. P. Grant to act as Major 
of Brigade to the troops in Oude during 
the absence of Miijor C. Cheape is con- 
firmed— Capt. J. M. Heptinstall to be a 
deputy Asst.'Adjt. Genl. on the Establish- 
ment, vice Mackinlay — Lieut. (/.S. Guth- 
rie of Engineers to officiate as Executive 
Engineer of l7th or Bnrdwaii division of 
Public Works, vice Smyth — Capt. i\ 
Guthrie is appointed Super. Officer of the 
Companies of Burkendaz Guards of In- 
valid sepoys to be formed in the division 
of Patna— Asst. Surg. J. McClelland is 
appointed an Asst to Dr. Wallich ordered 
on deputation to Upper Ass'fm— Capt. P. 
Latouche, Lieut. A. Wheatley, Ens. If. 
IM. Barwcll arc placed at the disposal of 
* the Gov. of Agra — The orders aiipcinting 
Lt. A. Cardew to act as Adjt. to the wing 
fo 1st batt. Art. at Dum Dtmi, and Asst. 
Surg. A. Bryce to receive medical charge 
of the detachment— Lieut. J. Hunter to 
act as Adjt. to the left wing of 5dd legt. 
N. I., during its separation from Head 
diiarters— Lieut. W. C. Campbell to act 
as Adjt. to the left wing ,30th N. I. — Lt, 
J. H. Wakefield to act as Interp. and 
Quarterm. to 4th L. C., during the ab- 
sence on leave of Lieut, I/iwth, are con- 
firmed. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. — Iht regt. 

L. C. — Captain P. O’Hanlon (under 
suspension) to rank from 10th Sept. 
J832, vice J. Franklin dec., struck off 
after the expiration of two years from 
the date of landing in England— Capt. J. 

F. Bradford, ditto, 7th Jiffy, 1833, vice 

G. Thornton (retired) promoted — Lieut. 
A. Campbell ditto, 7th July, 1S33, vice 
Bradford promoted— Lieut. C. E. Grant 


to rank from 2i1 Jlug., 1832, vice Yrainllltt 
resigned. • 

UEVOt^ALS ASn Aljjl'* 

lery— Capt. H. Timings from tii Cfc 
1st batt. to 4th troop 2il brig. H* 

Capt. L. Burronghst trom 1st Co. 3d to fH 
Co. 1st batt.— Capt. T. D’Oylji^orn III 
Co. 6th to 1st (’o. 3d batt, — Capt, H* ’ 
Delatae from 1st Co. 3il to lat (fo, 
batt. — Capt. J. E. Debretl from 1th (K 
2d to L,t Co. ad b.iU.— 2d Ueilt Cl 
Boulton fioiu 2d (V». 3il to filH 

butt. — Lieut. -cul. K. Bill ton fium 7lM tO 
2d icgl. N. I. — Lieul.-i'ul. W. A. Yatci 
to 73(1 regt. N. I.— Lieut.-eol. J, II, 
Cave from lOlh to .Olth regt. N. L— h 
L ieut. -col. J. IL Littler from 31th to 40th 
N. I.— Lu’iit.-col. C. W. llamiltoil 
from 27 (hto 61s( legt. N. I. — Lieut.-eol, 

G. 1>. W>mor from 61st to 27th regL » 
I. — Licut.-eol. E. Barton from !i3il 
to 25th regt. N. I.- Licnt--eol. H. 

^mith to 51tli regt. N. I. — Li«ut.-co1, 

Dtjwie to 2d regt. N. 1. — Ens. IL C, 
Tytler to do dut> with 34th regt. N. 1. 
Muluipore. • ^ 

FVHuniGiis . — Capt. C. H. Halitlg; ^ 
(picp.) — Major J. Scott— (Japt. T. ILi 
Fell — Surg. G. Skiptou to CniKJ — Li0i^, ^ 

C. I,owth, (prep.) J 

nEriur.D from the SERyiCB.^ 
Major J. Scott. Invaliils— Capt. J. JontMl 
4CtJi regt. N. I. (prep.) — Lieut, E, Irott-i* 
side from 2d Aug. 1832— Major D, Prio^ 
gle, 10th regt. N. I., from 3Ui Martm 
1S35. — Lieut. C. J. Cornish from 15til * 
Dec. 1832— Major T. Hull from 1301 • 
June, 1831 — Major W. CuiiiunghaittA; 
from 18th May 1833 — Lieut. A. C. 
nistoun from 7lh Aug. 1833— Llaut.- col, 

A. Brown from 18th Juno, 1834— Capt, 

A. Fenton from 18th Aug., A^3|-^0api^ 

11. Armstrong from fith Aug. 183^A«Ar 
Surg, A. Vans Dunlop, M. 1). (prop.) 

Uli\KltAI, OROERH. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 14thllhtell« 
I8J5. — At a European General Court* 
martial re-assembled at CawnporOi OA 
Monday, the 26th day of January^ 138^ 
ofjwhich Lieut.-col. George Muore, 
regU»N. I., is President, Caplalil J 
Marshall 71 st regt. N. 1., was arrul|Pml> 
on the following charges:— “I ehtlgt 
Captain J. S. Marshall, ^ the 7lit 
N. 1., with conduct mahcious,tBsp0|am | J 
of my (Jiaracter, public and priv^^, 
injnriouh to the goeft order amf 
tion of the 7Htregt. ; calculated to 4b 
Btroy military dicipline, and bring 
ihority into contempt; and unwayrll!^^ 
the character of an officer and a 
man, in the following instanceB. 
stance.- Having, at Meerut, in cmnUpiM 
of my authority, and subversive o|f 
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Mat diecibline, {brwarded a P^tper, 
the ^th November. 1833. to 
mJor<^neral the Honorable J. Kamnay. 
MfKlUlMidiQg the Meergt tliviaion, as- 
that dan^rs existed in the 71st 
1.. then under iriy command. 
He. Ihie said Captain J. S. Marshall, 
having never repoited lo me, the com- 
manding officer of the regt., and his im- 
mediate commanding officer, the exist- 
^ence or apprehension of any danger, 
either in his company or in the regiment. 

Instance. — ^In having, on false and 
mfflioious assertions of danger in the 
^7lst regt., demanding the cognizance 
mid immediate exercise of the Major- 
lIlKiierars authority, obtained a court oY 
tnnquiry on me, and the regiment under 
Day command, and having occupied the 
court with such extraneous and vague 
iuicueations. as to compel the court to 
report that, after seven days they were 
unable to judge of what subject matter 
was to be brought l^forc them. 3rd In- 
stance.— ^With having preferred against 
me, his ffi^n immediate commanding 
oj99cisr« and .commanding the 71st regt., 
uitmemus diarges, submitted to a Court- 
0iwrtial at Meerut, in May, 1834, such 
idharges being deemed by the Court- 
martial to have been framed under the 
Mhience of long premeditated malice, 
aprihging from intentional animosity, 
anvd determined insubordination, and to 
^ Irivolpus, vexatious, and malicious, 
imtder, (Signed) J. HUNTER, Lieut.- 
\56th regt., N. I., late in command 
a 7l8t regt. Cawnpore, 25th Nov., 
V*-^T1»ding , — ** Tlic court, on a 
full tiomlderatlon of the evidence before 
^ it Opinion, on the first charge, that 

** " <»r Captain J. S. Marshall, 71st 

did forward a paper to the 
eneral, and is guilty of so much 
charge, as 'having never re- 
tto Licut.-col. Hunter, his imme- 
pnunanding officer, his apprehen- 
dtogers in the 7l8t regt.,” but 
><bim of the remainder of tlie 
the ps^r (No. 5) not appe^ing 
to bear that constanction 
Lw charge would seem to imply, 
""le assertion of the actual existei^ce 
|ers injhe 7 Ist regt. On the se- 
Karge, the court finds that the 
|ner Owtaiar J. S. Marshall, is guilty 
IP tnuen of tl&t charge, as ' having 
ad 0 court of enquiry on Lieut-eojl. 
ifr and the 7iat regt., and occu* 

^ the aidd court with such vague 
ms aocumtiODs as to compel 
lOUort, that after seven daw 
■table ia judge of whol «ub* 
to be brought biffore 


them, but the court acquits the prisoner 
of the remainder of the charge, an ac- 
quittal necessarily resulting from the 
finding on^the first charge. — On the 
third charge, the court finds that the 
prisoner Ciiptaiii J. S. Marshall, did pre- 
fer against Liqut.-col. Hunter, his then 
immediate commanding officer, and 
commanding 71st regiment, numerous 
charges, submitted to a Court-martial at 
Meeiut, ill May, 1834, and that the said 
charges were deemed by that court to 
have been framed under the influence ot 
long premeditated malice, springing 
from intentional animosity and deter- 
mined insubordination, and to be Irivo- 
lous, vexatious, and malicions ; but the 
court IB of opinion, that with reference to 
the remarks of the Major-General com- 
manding the forces, on^the trial Mf 
Lieut.-col. Hunter, this third charge has 
not been framed in accordance with 
them. They specially state the ’neces- 
sity of an enquiry into the conduct and 
motives of Captain Marshall, whilst it 
'precludes such a course being followed 
by this court, who have only to find that 
a certain opinion was expressed I'y a 
former court, without the power of enter- 
ing into the merits of that opinion. 
This court, therefore, feels itself incom- 
petent to pass a sentence on the mere 
opinion of another court, the merits of 
which they are, by the wording of the 
charge, debarred from investigating. 
The Coiirt is further of opinion, that in 
the above findings, the prisoner Captain 
Marshall is^uilty of contempt of autho- 
rity, and conduct subversive of order and 
discipline, but acquits him of the re- 
mainder of the imputations contained in , 
the preambles of these charges.” Sen- 
tence. — “ TJie court having found the 
prisoner Captain J. S. Marshall, of the 
7lst regt. N. I., guilty to the extent 
above-mentioned, sentences him to be 
suspended from rank and pay, for Uie 
space of six months.” Approved a^nd 
confirmed, (Signed) W. C. BENTINW. 
Genl., and Commander-in-chief. Cal- 
cutta, March 11th, 1835. The suspen- 
sion from rank and pay, of Captain Mar- 
shall, is to commence from the date of 
the publication of this order at Cawn- 
pore. 

Jan. 5, at Cawnpore, 
Capt. C. Marshall, 6Sth regt., to Emma 
Jane, danger of the late Col. S. P. 
Bi^p ana widow of the late Lieut. J. 
Madpay— '17^Mr. C. 6. O. Brien to Miss 
M. If. Mao— Mr. C. Peters to Miss E. 
Robinson— Feb. 4, at Agra, Lieiit. G. 
DyBart,2d regt. N. 1. to Julia piaabeUi, 
ad daughter of Col. $ale, C. B H. M.*i 
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13th foot — 7, at Agra, R. B. Duncan, 
Ksq., Civil Surgeon, to Lucy Sarah, el- 
dest daughter of Capt. 'E. Inge, I3th 
foot — 14, at Kuiiiaul, Capt. F. Abbott, 
Engineers, to Mrs. Burgh — 19,®atSe- 
haiuiipoor, Capt W. Hough, to Sophia 
H likes, elded daughter of T. Raikes, 
E'.q. — 23, Mr. A. Simpson to Mrs S. 
E-nteve — 21, W. Dadd, Esq., Indigo 
IM^iiter, to Miss M.jMarsh — 25, Mr. G- A. 
VV. Higginsuu to Miss M. S. D. Davies — 
Mr, C. F. Gwatkiii to Miss J. A. Mitchcl 
— 28, Mr. S. Gomes, to Miss M. D’AI- 
ninda — March 5, at Saugor, Lieut. VV m. 
Anderson, to Amelia Mary, second 
daughter of Capt. G. Chapman — 13, 
Ml. J. Rowe, to Eliza, eld- st dauglitei of 
lh(' late J. U. Sheinfl', Esq. — 1 I, at Cawn- 
j>oic, J.,i(Mit. (’. Corfield, to Mary Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late S. Lightfoot, 
E^q — J3, G. F. flarvey. Esq., C. S., to 
I\.iIIm ,‘1 me Maiy, only daughter of H. 
I'anlin, Fi*') , H. Co.’s Solicitor — Mr. M. 

I« Crawford, to Mrs. E. Fowler. 

«/«/’//, s. — Dec. 27, at Cawnpore, the 
4;uly of Major J. I’ereira, of a son — Jan 
I I, at Chinaurah, the*lady of Rev. W. 
Morton, of a daughter — 17, at (’hander- 
nagore, the lady of F. (’oiii)on, Es<|., ot a 
daughter — IH, the wife of P. Durand, 
Es(j., of a daughtei — 'I'hc lady of G S. 
Dick, Esq., ot a son — 21, on board the 
ship “ Htwliniy,” the lady of Capt., H. 
W. Coultinan, of a son — Feb. 5, at 
Haitool, the lady of Lieut. C. C. Ihg- 
goli,of a daughtei — at llatisi, the lady 
ol Capt. C. F. Fdiiner, of a son— -7, at 
Beawr, the wnfe of Serjt. -Major J. Pnl- 
geou, of a son — 9, at Mhow, thf lady of 
Capt. H- M. Graves ot a son — II, at 
Hissar, the lady of A. A. M’Anally, Esq., 
ot a son — 11, the lady of N. Hudsqti, 
Iwj , of a son — 17- at Kishnagui, Mir. 
Mullins of a son — at Benares, tiie lady of 
laeiit. T. H. Scott, of a son — 20, Mrs. 
W. Thompson of a son — 22, Mrs. Janies 
Hill of a daughter — 23, Mrs. T. P. 
Whittcnberry ot a daughter — the lady 
of ^ftut.-col. W. Battine, of a son — at 
Dmafiore, the wife of Mr. J. Puikis of a 
daughter — 24, at Hooghly, the lady of 
W. H. Belli, Esq., C. S., of a daughter — 
25, at Burdwan, the lady of.^Hon. R. 
Forbes, C S., of a daughter — 27, Mrs. 
Smalley of a son — 28, the wife of Mr. C. 
Bremner, of a daughter — at Saugor, the 
lady of Capt., J. B. Hearse y, of a 
daughter — March 5, at Allahabad, Mrs. 
C. Paschaud of a son — at Delhi, the lady 
ot G. H. Smith, Esq., C. S., of a son — 9, 
at Gya, the wife of D. P. Da^usta, Esq., 
of a daughter — 10, Mrs D. Gomes of a 
son — at Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. W. 
Murray of a sou — 13, the lady of A. 
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Mathews, Esq., of a boi»— 18, the lady of 
J. Moore, Esq., of a daughter — 23, the 
wife of Mr. W. Price, of a son — Mrs. E. • 
Gomes of a son. 

UK AT us. — Jan. 5, at Kotah, Mrs. Kf" 
Nardis — 16, Elizabeth, w'il? of Serjt. J. 
Harris. — 17 , Mrs M. FVeeborn — 18, Mim 
A nne Chaffin — 20, Miss M ()ldkno\<^ 
Feb. 7, Edward, son of Mr D'ozey — 

11. at Delhi, John, son >)f Lieut J, H. 
Craigie — 13,Jaiie, wite of Serjt J. Beatly 
— 15, Mr, J. X l)e Rozarit»- — 16, Mr. P. 
Johnston, ot ship “ Susan” — 17, Miss A. 
Blunt— Mr. J. L. Whatley— 19, U. Mar- 
tindell, Esq. — at 'lalda, John Alexander, 
Esq. — 23, William, infant son of A 
Muller, Esq., — Mis. D. Motel, w’ife of J 
Motel, Esq. — Lieut. -col. A. j^huldiiarn, 
31st regt. N. I. — Jane, relict ot the late 
H. Swinhoe, Esq. — 26, Mrs Ji. D'Ro- 
zaiio -28. at Delhi, (’atlieriiie, infant 
daughter of Ca]>t. J. Leesun — March I, 
Mrs. M. Davis, widow' of the late Mr, 

J. Davis — 2 at Bareilly, the lady of 
(Japt. N. Cunibcrlcge— 1 5, Mrs. M. Pe- 
ters— 16, Roza, daughter of Mr. T. 
Grant — 19f Mr. A. ()ro.st — 2 1, Charles, 
iiitdiit sou of Mr. C. M. Holliugbery — 

22, James, infant son. of Mr. J. Hanlon 
— 23, James, son ot Mr. J. (’. (jolniaii — 
Henry, infant son ot Apollieeary H. 
Watson — — f 

iKaHrafl, 

(.kSURAl. OHDKftS. 

Collet M(irti(tf.—-()i\ the I5tii Dee. 
Col- Sir Edmund Keynton Williama, 

K. (b B.. and K. C. T. and S. of H. M ’■ 

4 1st or Welch regt. of loot, wa-s arraigned 
upon the under-mentioned cliargeB, viz. 
First Cluirf^e. " Fur wanton ImrshiieMS 
and abuse of hi.4 militaiy authority . lend 
mg to produce ix want of proper respect 
for me in tlie regt. I was alMiiit«.gam to 
command, in the following instance. — 
Inst.mrr. “ In having at Mouhnem, ou 
or about the 2d ot March, 18.32, both by 
his Adjt , and in person, viuliMitly and 
peremptorily ordered my baggage to be 
instantly taken from off the public ban- 
dies employed for the general use of H. M 
4lst a^d 45th regts., then unilergt i ig re- ^ 
lief, aniMeft on the highroad.'' — Sreond^ 

( harqr. — “ For having at Moulmein, on 
or %bout the 12th of Oct. 1833, per- 
sonally prevented two of •the solcliers 
of the regt., under my coinmanil, who 
w’ere playiuf' at long bullt^i on the high 
road, without their shifts and caps on, 
from being conhiied or even reported to 
me, although it was my w'ell -known < 
and positive order, in consequence of 
several accidents that had occurred, 
dated 20th March, 1832, that every maf^ 
under such circumstauces, should be in% 
58, Sept. 2 B 
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mediately confined. — Third Charge, — 
'iFor threatening and wounding my feel- 
ings, and throwing aspersions on my mi- 
liary character as an officer in the fol- 
lowing instances.*’ — First Instance. — 
In having, at Moulmein, on the first of 
Juflli^ 1832, violently and menacingly 
threatened to deprive me of the command 
of the regt., place .me in arrest and give 
the command of the corps to one of my 
Captains, and then report me to his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief; not- 
withstanding 1 was second in command, 
on the plea, and as an ex' iise fur such con- 
duct that 1 was in the hahit ol making 
use of uncalled for obsci vatiuns and re- 
maikb in some of my Ictlcrs, that he 
would not allow or admit ol.” — Set ond 
tnstanei — ‘'In having, on the I'-th of 
Sept., 1833, in prcHcuce ol my junior 
officer, Maj. ( otton, again violently 
threatened to bring me to a General 
Court-maitial, for disoljedience of orders 
and neglect of duty.” — Thhu! Inst ante 
— “ In having at Moulmein, on the 29th 
of Oct. 18^^S, again charged mc^vith dis- 
obedience ol orders.” — h'ovrth Insfatue 
— ” In baving at Moulmein, on the 2d of 
Nov., 1833, m j)rescnce of the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genh, Tenasscrim Provinces, and 
Maj. Cotton, H. M.'s dlst regt., again 
accused me of disobedience of orders, in 
bringing the latter officer with me to Ins 
quartors, and repeatedly threatening to 
place me in ariest, and subseqTienfly, on 
entering Ins receiving-room, in presence 
ol the dep. Asst. Adj. Genl , and Lient. 
Deere, ui H. M ’sdlst regt., accused me 
of disobedience of Ins oidcis, and neglect 
of duty, in allowing piivate M Mullen 
to go out shooting, although he. Sir E. K. 
Williams had lent pnvale M‘Mullen his 
gun, exjffessly for that puiptme, all of 
which he (Col. Williams) denied, and 
finally ordered a Couit of Inquiiy to put 
a solitaiy question to the said M ‘Mullen, 
which lie did not conijnehend .” — First 
Addit tonal Ctungc — “ For having at 
Moulmein. on the 271b of Jan., 1831, 
placed me in arrest, lor no other kpown 
oCBUse, than having submitted, tlixough 
•ttie prescribed channel, chai gestigainst 
Col. Sir E. K. Williams, for the approval 
of his Excellency the Command er“m- 
chief.” — serrind A dddiona' t'harif( — 
*' For ‘'having at Moulmein, on the 
29th January, J834, or t^iereabouts, 
officially ordered the viitnesses to at- 
tend at his quarters, who had been 
publicly warned by me, as my evi- 
dence in my prosecution of the charges 
^ich I had preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at 
the dep. Asst. Adjt. Genl.’s house, ille- 


gally examined them, upon the full ex- 
tent of the testimony they could each 
adduce against him upon his expected 
trial, and^aving ordered the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genf., in his presence, to t.,ke lioiii 
each individual a written record of the 
same, to which they were directed to affix 
their signature ; such unprecedented con- 
duct, together with the intimidating in- 
fluence of his high rank, having conliai/ 
to law, tended to over-awe my said wit- 
nesses, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at his 
trial.” — ” The above being to my great 
injury and disgrace, and the ])rejudicc of 
the service, as well as in bii'ach ol 
the articles of war, and in diicct viola- 
tion ol the kruiwn nnd c.'.lablihhrd laws 
of the realm ” — (8igtied) F. PrKr)K\', 
Lieutenant Colonel H. ^ ’s dlst rt*gl 
— Saint Thome, 23d, August, 1831. 
Uj)on which ehargCN the couit (aiiicf(Ai 
the following fIccir>ion , — “ 3 lic^ ciaiit 
liavirig most muluicly w’eigh('d, find con- 
sidered the whole ot the evidence <i(l- 
duced in suj)po)l uf the proscr ufion ns 
well as wluit the juisoner. Col S'li Ed- 
mund Kcynlon Williams, K. (’. P>.,arid 
K C. T. and S. of H. M.’s 41st oi Welth 
regt. of infantry, has advanced in his de- 
fence, and the t videuce in support Iheie- 
of, IS of ojiiiiion . — Fint in\i, on ihe h trsf 
Chart e— ” Tliatlhe piisoni'r isiiol guilty 
of the liist charge.” — / /ad. a// on the 
Svv^ ad ( har t — “ That the prisoner is 
not giJilty of tlie second chaigc.” — 
Fiadma on the First Instance oj the 
Third Cha ofje — “ 3 hat the prisoner is not 
guilty of^hc first iiistame of Ihe thud 
cliuigc .” — I in. ni(/ on the St road /n- 
sttin r of the Thirtl Chane — “ That, 
tlie* prisoner is not g”ilty of the secojal 
instance of the thi.d ih.iige.” — Fit d’li^ 
tn the Third tnstaiKe <f the Thtid 
( h 'T(ff — “ That the piisonci is not guiKy 
of the thud instance of the thud cdiaigi .” 
— Fthdiat/ on Iht Fo n''h Jastanct vj 
the Third Ch.ti qi — ' ” hat the prisoner 
IS not guilty of the fourth iriytarice ofV le 
thud charge. — Fnuitnq on the Fust 
Adttitioi.af Charqt — “ 'lhal the prisoner 
IS not guilty ol the fist additional 
charge*' — Findtaq t‘n the Scrnvd .addi- 
tional ( hurgi — “ That the piisoner is 
not guilty of the second additional 
chiirge.” — ‘‘ And the louit doth fully 
and honorably acquit the prisoner of all 
and every part of the cliarges.” Ap- 
proved and confirmed. (Signed) F. W. 
O’CALLAGHAN', lieutenant General. 
Madias, Janf>8, 1835. 

MAitniAGEs. — Feb. 25, at Bangalore, 
Rev. J. Guest to Miss C. Hunter — Mr. J. 
A. Ritchie to Mrs. Butler — at Bangalore 
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Asst. Af)Othecary Maidman, to Miss C. 
M. M'lntire — at Cannanore, Mr. J. C. de 
Menezcs, Native of Goa, to Adriana, 
flaii|?hter of Mr H. Scottr-^larch 5, at 
(.’ochii., U. Oliphaiit, Esq., Asst. Surg. to 
Agnes, 3d daughter of T. Balfour, Esq., 
of Sterling — 1*2, at Palamcottah, Rev. J. 
J. Muller Missionary, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Kcv. C. Rheums. 

uiuTiis. — Jan. 5, the lady of S. P. 
Arathoon, Esq., of a son — 2i, at Moul- 
riieiii. the lady of Lieut. S. S. Trevor of a 
H(,r, — 2, at iVluklul, the lady of Asst. 
Surg. S. A. G. Young of a son — 3, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. B. 
Ulogg of a daughter — 6, 'Ihe wife of 
Mr. J. White of a son — 8, at Coinihatoie 
the lady of Rev. W. B. Addis of a daugh- 
tei — 12, The lady of Capt, R. Tliorjie ot 
li daughter-^13, the lady of (E. H. 
McDonnell, Esii-, of a daughter — 1 1, at 
Kaingtee, tlie lady' of Lieut. B. T. Giiaud 
of a daugher — 18, at Berhairipoie, the 
lady of Lieut. E. Roberts of a daiightei — 
21 , at Rajahmuudi y , the lady of J . Wood- 
forde. Esq., M. Ds, of a daughU i — 25. 
the lady of Capt. H. Power of a .sou — 
Mrs. Hickey of a son — 27, at Bellaiy, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Horner, H.M.’s 55th 
foot of a son — March 5, at Bangaloie, ihe 
lady of Dr. G. Hopkins of a daughter — 
fi, at (/unriunore, the lady' ol Caj)l. F 
Mini hin of twin daughters. 

DhATHs, — Oct. 11, at sea. William, 
son of Re\. W. J. Aislabic — 15, Jan. 
at C'annanoie, Mr. J. de (’osta-%-27, Mr 
IVI. Watkins — Feb. 23, at Mercaia, Eliz- 
abeth, wife ot Ml. C. Mai Lin— at Giigole, 
Ens, C. Mackirinon. 9th rcgt. N. I. — 
2G. at Palanicoltah, (1. A. Hughes, E.s(|., 
of 'rinrievelly — March 4, Asst. Surg, J. 
O. H. Andiews. • 

• 

Bombai)* 

Siil'tc . — 1 have thw moment read an 
at count ot ihc disturbances ul Ahmednug- 
{j|ii, in your fwiper ot Feb. ‘21 , and as 1 am 
•veil aw'are of youi desire that nothing 
shall be erroneously promulgated, I am 
indiieed to offer you the following re- 
inaiks on your editorial paragiaph ot that 
day, adverting to the events alri ady nn n- 
tioned. You state that the disturbances 
have arisen ent^dy from "an attempt 
on the part o^^!ne Political Agent in the 
neighbourhood, to save the wives and 
domestics of a petty Rajah who has 
lately died there, from the fate which so 
often awaits individuals of that class, on the 
death of those they are connected with.” 
The disturbance at Ahmednuggur, was 
certainly owing to that circumstance, 
but the state of the country, which is 
one of exten.nve insurrection, is owing 


to very different "auses. llie fheti of 
the matter are these. A British foroB-^ 
a very small one — was sent out to co- 
erce certain rchellioiis chiefs whujhave 
been in arms against the Government 
fur many' months, and who have been 
laying waste the whole ot the #0Uutry 
indiscriminately, uud inflRting great 
damage on Ihe Icrniunes ol the Bajiih of 
Ahmednuggur, u.s will on other sur- 
louiidiiig chiefs. — 'H um loice arrived at 
Ahmednuggur Iw’o (lav H beloie the death 
of (he Kajali. who bad carnc.stly en- 
treated Ihe Riili-.h anllionties to tiffoid 
him their a.s.sj.stance in subduing the 
insurgeiit.'i, whom be luul not the power 
himself to oppo.se 'J he Donget|iour 
Dtnbar had also olleicd iN aid towards 
the .same object. — 'J’he diiy before the 
Rajah died, Mr. ICoskinc sent to inquire 
whether tlicie was any intention to per- 
jietrate a similar outiage (o tliat of Ee- 
diir, which yon icmark upon in your 
paper. He was inioiiiied that nothing 
could be known till Ihe Itajah was dead. 
W^licqi this event was iiiaiie known, it 
became o]>cnly a iiiallerot conversation 
that live out ol seven wives would be 
saeiitiied ut the liineial pile. He then 
interpoHi d, and slated the ahhoiiencc of 
.such piactices by the English nation and 
the Govcinmcul of this (oiintry. The 
people heie, who had complete authority 
over flic Rujairs eldest son, a young 
man ol 17. engage d him with eonfer- 
ciK cs and ncgociations the whole day, 
duiing which tlicy sent to all the villages 
uiidei Iheir juribiliction, to collect every 
Bheel and armed man possible, in Ah- 
mediiuggor, in order to opj»of«e the Bri- 
IhIi force, 'lowurds the evening, it ht- 
gan to be evident that armed men were 
pouring into the town in cveT)' direetion. 
'Hie order wjcs then given to duann all 
t.u(li people H3 il was plain I bey were 
not congH'g'il mg [oi any good jiuipOHC. 

paity of thi.s soil jiassi'd close to an 
ollicer w ho was on paiade underneath the 
walls of the town He told them quietly 
tl|p orders, and the person in charge of 
tl^m was accoiTf^j'inymg him to <i«r- 
reiider their bow’s, uriow’.s, and ind|l*h- 
loeks, when all of a sudden, he ordered 
^he men behind him to fire on the ofH- 
cer. This w’as done ifnmcdiately, and 
Mr. Lewis was shot ^lirougn the side, 
llie pafty then cs(|#ped, and running to 
the town, the gates w’ere immediately 
closed, and a fire opened from the ram- 
parts on the trooi>s, w’ho were within l5fl 
[laces of the wall , and who, thereforetbad 
no courje to pursue hut to mo.ve ba^ out 
of range of the shot and^guns which they 
knew were in the fort, and inigit 
mounted duiing tbe» night, on the has- 
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Uons. At the same time Mr. Erskine Bent 
in to the military authoiities for gun^ to 
Htorm the gate and take posbeBBioti of the 
town, as there was no alternative. After 
having removed the camp the paity rc- 
tir<ad to bed, but about two in the morn- 
ing,' were awoke by the alarm that the 
pile was on fire. But any attempt that 
could have been made then would have 
been too late, as the troops weie at least 
400 yaids from the jiile. The next day 
the town was evacuated by the Bheels, 
as well as the Hajah's eldest son, who is 
now out as BaiwuUic in the liillb. 80 
you see that this very state, in whose 
cause as well as for general tianquillily, 
the force was sent, has tieacherousty 
abandoned us for the sake of carrying 
through an abominable deluge of human 
blood. Of course, and most naturally, the 
■urrounding inssurgents were delighted 
to hear that the Abmednuggur Hajali, 
who they expected was engage I against 
Ibera, was of a sudden acting against the 
Governmrtnt, and no pressing, overtuics 
were Mounting to obtain their 'co-opera- 
tion. The unfortunate state of last year 
all over Guzerat is one great cause of the 
present insolence of the disaffected, 
which prevented the Government from 
taking immediate steps against them, in 
the first instance. The state of this part 
of Guzerat too, at present, is very jdarni- 
ing. The Bbeels and Coolies are be- 
come so confident and presumptuous that 
it is with difliculty any person, unless 
strongly guarded, can pass along any road. 

CIVIL Appot wv^th VTA.— Jan. 29, Mr. 
E. H. Goldsmid to be Asst, to the piin- 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Poona 
until fuither orders, and to have charge 
of the lA'dapoor district — Feb. 4, Mr. A. 
Hornby to act as Sub-collector of Shola- 
poor — Mr. A. W. Kaveiiscroft to be 1st 
Asst. to the principal (-'olloelor at Dliar- 
war — Mr. E. H. Briggs to be 3d Asst, to 
the Collector at Kaira — Mr, H. R . Stracey 
is directed to proceed to Surat, and to 
place himself under the orders of the 
principal Collecto. at that Static — 5, 
(“Mr. H. J. Blakiston to proceed Ahnic- 
dahad, and to place himself under the 
orders of the Collector at that statutti — 
18, Mr. W‘.* Birdwood to he acting 
Asst. J*udge and Session Judge of Ah- 
mednuggur for ♦he detacheVi station of 
Dhoolia — Mr. W. E. Frere to he acting 
Asst Judge and Session Judge of Ahrae- 
dabad — March 4, Mr. W. Woodcock to 
be acting Asst. Register to the courts of 
^dder Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree 
Adawlut — 6, M. G. W. Anderson, senior 
j^uisne Judge of the court of Sudder De- 
wannee Adawhit, having, on 19th Feb., 
been appointed by the Governor General 


of India in council, one of the Indian Law 
(/'ommisHioners, his services aie accoid- 
ingly placed al the disposal of the Go\ ci 11- 
iiieiit of l^idia — Mr. Greeiiliill 4th Judge 
of the Sudder Adawlut to act in the hiIuh- 
tion of judicial Commissioner foi the 
Southern Mdliratta country, vice Hen- 
derson resigried — 11, Mr. E. E. Bailie 
to be judicial Commissioner for the l^er/- 
kan — Mr. E.H. Bailhe to be acting senuji 
}>uisne judge of the Sudder Devance 
and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut — Mi. J, 
Henderson lobe acting 2il puisne Judge 
of dll to ditto — Mr. J Kentisb to be Jd 
puisne Judge of ditto ditto, and visihiig 
judicial (Commissioner for Tannu and (jii- 
zerat — orfamatinn — l/lh March. 
Whereas the Right Honorable Sir Robeit 
Grant, Grand Cross of Hanover, aiukoiie 
of his Majesty’s most mm. Privy Coun- 
cillors, hath been appointed by the Hoii 
the Couitof Dircclors to the Office of 
Goierriorol Bombay, and its dependen- 
cies, on the resignation ot the same by 
the Right Hon. the Eail of Clare, it is* 
theieforc hereby proclaimed, that the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clare having 
this (lay resigned the said Office, the Rl , 
Hon. Sir R. Grant has on the dab' hercoi 
received charge of the Govt, of Bombiiy, 
and its dependencies, and lak('n the 
oaths and his seal under tlie usual salute 
fiom the garrison . and all persons aie 
recjuired to obey the said Right Hon. 
Sir Rftbcii Grant, os Governor and Pi ('si- 
de rit in Council aecoidirigly — Majoi Or- 
lando Felix (unattached ) to bt» Pi 1 vale 
Secretary^ to the Governor — Major Wm. 
Haveloik, llh Dragoons, to act as Mi li- 
taiy Secietary to ditto until fuitliei 01- 
eJers — Lieut, (’uthbeit Davidson, Gbtli 
regt. Bengal N. I., to be Aide-de-camp to 
ditto — Major O. Felix to be Aide-de-cani]) 
to ditto until fuither oideis. 

lUILirAltY APPOIS I Mfi \ I.N, PUO 
MOTio'^’Sy riiAXUKs^ fifC., Jroni Hr<t 
Fvbnntnf to \ih Aprils — Ln ut. 

E. P. do I’Hoste, who was aiipointed'Uet). 
Asst. Quarterm. Genl. of the Army by 
G. (J. of 3Lst Aug. 1833, IS eoiifiimcd ill 
that situation, vice Swanson apjKmilcd 
Military Paymaster at the Presidency — 
Tlie following orders are eonfiinied — 
Lieut. S. Macau, l/th regt. to take chaige 
of the bazars at Hursale — Lieut F. Wells 
15th regt. to act as Iiiterp. and Quarterm. 
to that regt., and Lieut R. Hughes to ac t 
as Adjt. to 8th regt. N. I— Capt. C. Ha- 
gart, senior Asst, in the Adjt. Genl.’s De- 
partment, h appointed acting dep. Adjt. 
General during the absence of Major J. 
Keith to Cape — Agreeably with the pre- 
cedent, arising out of the general order 
No 346 of 1832 which is also the esta- 
blished usage at the otlier presidencies, 
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the fullowin^ arrangements are made, to 
render the piojjoitioii ul ^tafl'(>fficerscoIl- 
fornl(ll)le to the revised cstahlishment of 
I rig.ules and CHiitoniiiettt. ; — Captain 
Foihes ol the 20lh legt. N. 1., hwt ap- 
]H»ii)U*d Minor ot Hrigiule, attaj hed to the 
C.indeiijli biigadu, \Mii he at the disposal 
of liie Coniniander-iM-chief, upon being 
relieved by Captaui iMuean, lutw aeliiig 
Asst. Adjl. tienl. of liie Soutlierri division 
t>f the Army during the absence of Capt. 
Ffi-wrelt, on sick eejtiti<‘ute at the Cape — 
Ineut. lJuiatk, ol the 21th regt. Iv. L, 
Idle line Adjt at I'apoohe, to be fort 
Adjt. at Asseerglinr, vacant on Lieiil. 
Tapf)’s depart me to England — Capt. W. 

\\ yllie, hiigade Major at hiiolapoor, to 
be iicLiiig Asht. Adjt. Genl. to the Poona 
diMsion of Lh(‘ Army as a temp, arrange- 
luenL, VIC? Hagai t — Lieut P. \V. Claike, 
2(1 legt. N 1., f(» act as Hngade Ma|or at 
Sli#)l.ij)oor vice Wyllie — J^Iajor (ienl J. 
W. Sleigh will assume coiniuantl ol the 
P(j()na division of the Aimy from 5(h 
Feb., agreeably w'lLh the oidcrs of the 
Gov. Genl. of India in Council — Col. 
Willshire, Queen’s Royals, w^i 11 assume 
command of the Poona brigade. — The 
following orders are confiimed . — Lieut. 

G. Fishei, 12th legt., to act as AdjI. to 
the lelt wing of that regt, dining (he ill- 
ness of Lieut. Clarkson — Lieut. J. Hale 
to retain cliaige of the baxars at Ahme- 
dabad, and Capt. F. H, fiillamoie to pio- 
ceed to Vecipoor to receive charge ol 
that post during the ab.serft’C of Capt. 
Forbes — 2d regt. L. C,, Capt. F. C. Kybot 
to be Major — Lieut. W# Turner |to be 
Capt., and Cornet W. A. Hamilton to be 
Lieut. Ill succession to Ilhngwoitb fU'C . — 
Lieul. 1). A. Malcolm to ad as Foit Adjt. 
at Assceighm, vice J^reiidcrgast pro- 
ceeded with Ills regt. totllelg um — Lieut 
J. J. F. (’luickshank, of Eng;., on being 
relieved by Capt. J. S, (iiant, executixe 
Engineei at Alimednuggu/, will resume 
Ills situation as Asst, to the eliiei Engineer 
— Capt. W. Henderson having returned 
from the Cape, will lussutne charge ot the 
otTiee of Agent lor Clothing the Army 
to which he stands appointed — 'Jin- fol- 
low’iiig tcmp.arrangements are eonnimed 
— Lieut. I). Davidson, 18th regt., to take^ 
chaige of the treasure chest and bazars 
at Kulladgl^i — Lieut. W. \ ardon to act 
as Adjt, tefTst regt. L. C., during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. Owen, sick — Lieut. A. 
Shepheard, 24th regt., to act as Interp. 
to 1 2th regt. N, I., from 26th Dec. last, 
until the arrival of l^eut. J. W. Morris 
of yth regt. N. I., at Baroda who stands 
nominated to this duty — Capt. Keith 

H. M.’s 2d or Queen’s Royal® is ap- 
pointed Aide-de camp to Col. Willshire 
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commaniliiig the Poona division of thd 
Army — (!apt. P. lluulei, Ist L. Cb®isap 
pointed joint reinoiinl agent foi Uie pur- 
cliase of lioises loi the mounted ol 
Madriis and Bomlmy — ’1 lie following 
temp, airaugements aie eunliiiiied : Ll. 
11. Giberuc and Lieol. 'J . G^sfurd the 
foimerlouet as Quaileim., and the latter 
as Inter)), to the flolundauze baft, during 
the abseiueol Lieut. (Meatber — f.ieiit.H. 
Hobson, 2(Uh legl., to act as line Adjt. id 
1 jijeote duiing the ftbmmee ol Lieut. All 
derson suk— Lieut, hk Pottmger, Alt., 
to be alliubed to the iiiegiilm horse cm 
ployed iiif'uleh in loomol Lieut Jiu ksoii 
about to rejoin his corps — Lieut. C. 
Walker is tipjxunled Inlerj). in the Hiii- 
doostauee l;mgimge to the eoi ps of Engi- 
neeis.it .Serooi, and to have etinige ii| 
the bazai al that st. ‘it ion- -Tin- loHowing 
4rmp. aiiarigeMumts an* eonfiMiied — Ll 
R. Lewis, 22(1 legt,. to lu t as Stuff OlH- 
ler to a detaehmenl eoiisisting ol upwards 
of ^^00 men loi servire m the Malice 
Kanta — Lieiil. 'V. H. (Mtley, 26th regt. to 
a( l^as Interp. to the i infill wing of that 
M‘gt. iium IsL N()\. laHl— Lieut. Wilson, 
ling. Major at Deesa, to take charge of 
the Commissariat depaitinent at that 
Station — Id.J. JesMjp ol l.'ilh regt. to the 
ti'inp. charge ol tin' del.a hmeni at Nau- 
dode — Caj)t A Cujiihail, bug. Major, to 
act as Assl. Adjt. Genl. to the Poona div. 
ot the Aimy, vice Il.tgait to the J*reai- 
dericv, and imlil llie arnval of the Officer 
apiKiinted to that sitiialjon- laeiit. R. St. 
John, Em. regt to act as ling. Major at 
Poona, \ice Cpjuluirt — Engineers, iJ. 
W. l». Goo ’f( liow' to be Cajitam, vice 
Slight — Lieut. T, Sluddert and 2d 

Lieut. W. J NN'esteiu to take rank in 
su( cession to Goodfelloi^irom.— -Art,, 2d 
Lieut. P, Biouglmm lobe Hi Lieut., vice 
Bishop fir- . — 2(1 Lieut J. A Cuilis to 
take rank Irom dd No\. 1831, vice ^ 
Brougbuin pimuoted — Lieulenani 
Bi<>ugliuin ol Engineers to be acting 
Assl. to the Super. Eng. tu the I'ref 
deiiey — Ueut. J. Vincent to beemuloyed 
under the pri^ipal Collet tor of I'ooiia, 
•ice Brougham — The followiua^lenip. 
arrangement is confirmed — Liem. S. V. 
W. Halt, 2d regt. N. I., to act os Interp^ 
to the right wing oL 2d legt. L. (k from 
13lh Feb. — 2il Lieut. C y. Nixon to he 
Qu^term. and Inl«rp. in the Hiiidi'Hisia- 
fiee language #0 the regt. of AtiiUery, 
vice Pottmger — Lieut. C. RooIm U 
|K)intetl to conduct the duties of ^yint 
N. D. Army during the absence of 
Rankin — The lunk of Lieut. A. H. O. 
Matthews, 15th regt. N. L, is fined from 
7lh July, 1831. subject to a reference to 
the Court of Directors — LieutS^cotf^W 
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Kennedy is placed at the disposal of the 
f’onSinaiider-in chief for regtl. duty — 
Maior. W. Miller of Art. is appointed 
Judgd Advocate General ol the Army, 
vice Kennedy removed — 1st regt. N. 1., 
Ensign W. Slather to be Lieut., vice 
Hunt mvalided — 6th regt. N. I. Ens.W. 
G. McHaffie to be Lieut., vice Marit r/e* . 
— I7th regt. N. 1., Eils. T. T. Christie to 
be Lt., vice Pottiriger killed — llie div. 
order directing Lt. C. Lodge. 25th regt., 
to take charge of the detachment at 
V^ecrpoor is confirmed — Capt. J. Adam- 
son, doth foot, is appointed Interpreter 
he Hindoostanee language to that regt. 
— Major (J. B. James to be Lient. col. 
vice Fleming retired — 3d regt. N. L, 
rapt. G. 1’aylor hi be Major, vice Janies 
prom.— 1th rcgt.N.I.jCapt.W.A.Wrough- 
ton and Lt. A. M. ILisclwood (transferred 
to -Uh regt. N. I.) to take rank in succes- 
sion to Taylor prom. — date llhNov. 18*^3 
— Lieut. J. HLillctt to be Capt. — Ens. H. 
Price to be Lieut, vice Candy rt'signed — 
Asst. Siirg. J. Howison to be Surg., vice 
Trash retired— Capl.J. T. Moleswf.ith is 
permitted, at his own request, to resign 
Ills appointment in the Commissariat de- 
partment — Ens. H. J. Barr, 8th N. I. is 
ap [min ted acting Tnterp. in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, to 2d batt. Art., from the 
date of the depaitiire of Lieut. Pottingcr, 
until the arrival of the officer nominated 
to the situation — 3d regt. N. I., Lieut. 
D. A. Malcolm to be Adjt,, vice Hallett 
promoted — Capt. J. S. Grant assumed 
charge ot the executive Engineer’s office 
at Ahmed n 11 ggur from Lieut. Cruick- 
shank, on 3d March -The following ar- 
rangements are confirmed — Lieut. R. 
Hudson, 2d regt. N. I., to act as Brigade 
Major at Slgjlapore until the arrival of 
the officer nominated to the situation — 
Ens. J. Anderson, l7th regt. to act as 
Interp. to the detachments in the Myhee 
Kanta — Capt. G. J. Mant, coiuinanding 
the Guzerat piovincial batt. is placed «t 
the disposal of the Comraauder-in-Chief 
for the purpose of being appointed to the 
command of the Marine batt. — Lt. IL 
P^inson is appointed to comniani^ Ae 
Giizerat provincial batt. — Lieut. D. M. 
Scobie resumed charge of the Commis- 
sariat Department, at Sholapoor, fiom*’ 
Capt. W.iC. Freeman, on 7th March — 
Lieutts. E. M. Esnia and J. Hobson, to 
be Captains by brevert — Surgeon J. Mac- 
Lennan has been appointed Surgeon to 
the Governor until further orders. 

ADJiiisrMK'^T OF .V A . — SurgeoH 
J. Burns, M. D., to take rank, vice Foit- 
nom^ij^te of rank 16th Sept., 1831 — 
Surgw^A. Mackell, to lake rank vice 
4th Jan. 1835. 


MAttRiAGEn—Teh. 2, at Belgaum, T. 
Waller, Esq., Asst. -Surg., to Alicia Anne 
fourth daughter of J. Gilbert, Esq., of 
Lymingtori-t4, at Poona, Lieut. W. 
Long, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe, Bombay Army — 
11, at Deesa, Serjt. R. Walsh, to Mrs. 
L. Maira — 28, at Bycullah, Lieut. N. B. 
Tliornbiiry 4th regt. N. I., to Matilda, 
5th daughter of J. Barrington, Esq., of 
Wexford — March 9, Reverend W. K. 
Fletcher, A. M., to Elizabeth Catherine, 
elfiest daughter of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Carr — 17, Mr. E. J. Martiniiant, 
to Miss M. Rogers — 21, Capt. E. Evans, 
ship “Sultan,” to Matilda, joiingcst 
daughter of J. F»yer, Esq., Surgeon, late 
of Cornwall — 28, at Riitnagheifry, G. 
Coles, Esq., to Letitia Hamilton, third 
daughter of the late Lieut-cfJ. E. VoyleV 
Bengal Army — April 2, Conductor H. F. 
Dilley, to Miss F. Diddleston. 

uinnis. — !>ec. 25, at Deesa, the' lady 
of Lieut. A. H. Williams, of a daughter 
— Jan. 29, the lady of the late Capt. H. 
Tudor, of a sou — Feb.G, Mrs. Blackwell, 
ot a son — 6, the wife of N. Fernandes, 
Junior, Esq., of a son — II, at Hiiisole, 
the lady ol Lieut. W. J. 15. Kiiipe of a 
daughter, who died on 2.5111 — 19, at Rut- 
nagherry, the lady of G. L. Elliot, Esq., 
C. S., of a son — 20. at Poona, the lady of 
Capt. R. M. VI. Cooke, of a daughter — 
27, the lady ot Hev. II. JefiVeys, of a son 
— March 5, the lady of Major W. I). Ro- 
beitson, oC a siin — 9, at Baroda, the lady 
of Capt. J. Claries, ol a daughlcT — 11, at 
Surat, the laijy of J- Vibart, Esq., C. S. 
of a son — 13, at Ahinednuggur, the lady 
of Capt. Mackintosh, ol a son — 16, at 
Kirkee, the lady of Capt. R. R. Gillespie 
of a' son — 20, Mrs, A. H. Itoswell of a 
son — 21, at Si^roor, the lady of Cajit W. 
B. Goodlellow, ol a daughter — 22, at 
Poona, the lady ol B. V. Rooke, Esq,, of 
a daught' r — 27, the lady of W. M. 
Webb, Esq., jof a daughter. 

me AT tin. — Feb. 1, Mr. J. De Caiino-^^ 
5, Majoi W. Illingworth, 2n(l regt.'-' 
L. C. — 13, (’. N. Goodwin, Esq. — 17, 
Lieut. C. J. F. Pottinger, J7th regt. 
N. 1., of a wound while gallantly leading 
an attack on tliB town of Gotah — 28, at 
Ahiuedabad, Christopher, sun of W. 
Birdwood, Esq., C. S.— T,March 2, at Bel- 
gaum. Lydia, infant daiJ^Mer of Capt. 
Oakley, H. M.’s 20lh foot — 5, at Kaiia, 
Mary Emily, only daughter of Lieut. J. 
S. Unwin, Artillery — 14, Jane, wife of 
W. K. FogeiW, Esq., Surgeon — 15, 
at Mazagon, Elizabeth, the wife, and 
on the 16th, Jane, the infant daugh- 
ter of Dr. M. T. Kays — 18, Serjeant J 
King. 
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Lord Auckland lia& Lctn appoinlcd 
Governor General of India in the room 
of Lord Wm. Bentinck resigned. 

2 1th July — The Ki has been pleased 

to appoints. V. Surtees, h:sq.. to be Vice 
k President of the Court ot Appeal in the 
Island ol Mauritius. 

Mr, liuk t('s CVtsc. — We |have re- 
chived a pamphlet, being a “ lieiutatioii 
of the charges pieferred against Mr. 
Ricketts by tlie Kasl India Company” — 
and, as it ajipears, to involve questions, ot 
vittd import to the whole Service, we 
propose directing tJie public attention to 
it in our next. 

•Minrnijitvul Presents from fhe Ki jf 
ql Omlr to Ills Ma/esti/ lli7/n//n IP. — 

, 1be Duke of Argjll East Indiaman, 
whiih^irrived in tlie West India Docks, 
fioiri (Calcutta, completed the discharge 
ot a c*argo of valuable and costly pieseiits 
* fiom the King of Oyde, in the East In- 
dies, lo our Gracioiia Sovereign, lln-y 
consist ])iincipally of articles of domestic 
use ; amongst others, a bedstead said to 
be of solid gold, and u table, of the same 
precious rnelal. There are also two mas- 
sive chairs, of solid silver. Tlie whole 
got up iQ a manner which would docHMlit 
to the first rate English artificers, heing 
richly chased and oi naineuted with cu- 
riously wiought and caived figures. 
These Ijeantitul presents are now bulged 
in the warehouses ot the ])o( k Company, 
M'lieie they are to remain ii "il further 
orders troiii his Majesty. There are aKo 
^tw'o elcpliaiits, two Arabian horses, and 
two dwarf hiifTaloes The elephants, 
wdiieh are male and female, arc of a pe- 
culiarly small breed, and r5ot yet lull 
gjown, being only in their eleventh year. 
They are accompanied by attendants, 
natives of the East Lidies, whonie clothed 
in oriental drt■^sea of siarlet and gold. 
'JJf male elephant was removed to 
Mr. Cross’s establishment, the Surrey 
Zoological gardens, and la<it niglit the 
female was removed to the Zfiological 
gardens in the He gent’s- park in olie- 
dienee lo the expiess commands of 
his Majcoty. We^understand that the 
Art bian horses wjlrte forthwith removed 
to Windsor, anoMded to the King’s stud. 
The dwarf buffaloes are about the size of 
the common hog of this country, but 
are most beautiful creatures, and, as a 
curiosity, quite unique. Ttie whole of 
the presents, among which are many 
valuable shawls, are estimated to be 
worth £80,000. The appearance of the 
elephants enveloped in cloths of gold 


cl ad silver, and the novel appearance of 
the riders, excited much alU’tition among 
the luhabitauU in the iieighbourlff^jd of 
tile dock, and a great many visitors from 
all parts of the metivfiolis atteiideiL A 
gentleman belonging to the King's house- 
hold was in attendance to receive the pre- 
sents and superintend their disemliarkH- 
tioii. 

We liave lusted “ 'rhuni’s Puttied 
Bloaters for Toast, Saiulwiclies Hic. it 
lb, indeed, quite a delicacy, and none of 
onr friends, proceeding to India and the 
Colonies, should on any Hccuiint be with- 
out u sujiply — we ceiUonly give it a de- 
cided prelercMice over any thing of the 
kim^thut evei came under our notice. 

MlLITAHY APPOfM'UKWS, n/lOUO- 
riu.ss, &c. in the hi fj s Atmi/ se’^vinti^ 
in India and tht C Uunicit-- B ur (IJfici’. 
Aug. 7-- .Olth foot, Lieut. K, I’arr to ba 
CapUui^ by purchase , v i vc^ Thm nhury 
who retires — Ens. B, Moffatl to be Lieut, 
by purihasc, vice Parr J. (K. Duncan 
gent., to be Ensign by purihase, vice 
Mollalt — bjlli loot. Lieut, J. Iloiner to 
bi Captain by puicbase, vne Boy c* who 
r (neb — Eiisigu 11. Edwards to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Horner — J. It. Magralh 
gent., to he Ensign by purchase, vice 
Eilwards — o.>d tout. Ensign It. L. flay to 
be Licui. by punhiui', vice ’i'raveis who 
letireh — K. ItaiiisbolUnii, gent., to l^e 
Eribigii by piuchasc, vice Day — 72 d hail, 
Major F. Ho]>e from b. p. unattached, to 
be Major, vice G. Hall, who excbaiigeH, 
receiving the dtffvrenci — 11, llli legL 
foot, Asst. Siirg. W. H. Altman, M. D., 
from file Staff to be Asst. ^uig. vi. c 
Kolland who is appointed Asst. ^urg. to 
the forces — 1 1, 4Ui foot, Krw.,1. S. Shortt 
from 18th foot, lobe Kns vice Hen<ler«i»ii 
who exchanges — 18th finit, Kns. (i. W. 
Henderson Irom llh IikiI to be Emh., vice 
Sliortt w’lio exclianges — 2 1 , 1 3lh foot ,En8. 

J. S^Wood from Ib^i foot, to be Jj. m. 
by |Air^liase, vice SPettou who letiren-^ 
48th fool, gent. Cadet J. E. Hall froffi 
Royal Military College, lo be Kustgii by 
pill'chase, vice Wooil promoted iii Um 
Idtb regt. foot — 5bth foot^C. L^Nugeiii 
gent., to be Ensign by^urcliaae, vie# 
Rotlie priA^ioted m foot — 28, 3«1 

regt. foot — Capt.G. J. Austen from 95th 
foot to be Captain, vice Kverard wlio ^ 
exchanges — 39th foot, C. Deacon^ * 
gent, to be Eusign by purchase, vice Urd 
who retires — 15th foot, Capt. J. 
from h. p. of 8th foot to be Captain, 

H. Forbes who exchanges, recei^n^^tia i 
difference — 54ih foot, Avt.Siaff'Sufgeail 



EvpFBrd, M. D., to be AmU 
Surgeoiif vice F. Moran, M. 1)., pfaced 
Upon 78th foot, Ensign S. M. 

Burrowes from b* p. of 5th garrison bait., 
to be Ensign, vice Cruikshank. 

AHRi^Ls OF SHIPS, — ^Aug. 1, Port- 
land, Ofl^y, Staves, South Seas — 3, Fal- 
mouth, Diana, Dudman China, March 9 
— Falmouth, City of Edinburgh, Fraser, 
Bengal, Feb. 27 — Falmouth, Surry, 
Kemp, Van Dieman’s Land, March 10 — 
4, Falmouth, Rosslyn Castle, Richards, 
N. S. Wales, Feb. 22 — 5, Liverpool, 
London, Ball, Mauritius, April B — 6, 
Falmnntb, -Buckingharhshiie, Hopkins, 
Bombay, March 25 — Falmouth, Argyle, 
M’Donald, China, March ^4 — 7, Downs, 
Susan, Addison, Bengal, Murdi J8 — 
Dovor, Africanus, Watkins, Bombay 
March 13 — 10,Grave8cii(i, Mary, Morton, 
Bengal, March 1 9 — Plymouth, SwalJonv, 
Neilson, Cape of (Jood Hope, June 4 
—Gravesend, ( amilla, Wilson, Laun- 
ceston, March 11 — 17, Poitsmouth, 
H. M.*b S. ^ligator, 1 amhert, Ce> Ion, 
March 28 — Plymouth. Symmetry^' Ste- 
vens, Ceylon, April 10 — Liverpool Sa- 
rah. Syms Bombay, March 31 — Ports- 
mouth, Borneo, Sharlaiid, Batavia. Apiil 
23— Plymouth, Marinus, Patterson, Mau- 
ritius, April 20 — 18, Liverpool, Cestrian, 
Killock, Bengal, March ] I — Holyhead, 
Mary, Tucker, Bombay, March 18 — 20, 
Plymouth, Larkins, Ingram, Bengal, 
April 3— Falmouth, Hindostun, Redman, 
Bebgal, April 11 — ^Falmouth, Craigievar, 
Keeole, N. S. Wales, April 25 — Downs, 
I^>rtsea, Bews, South Sens — 21, Downs, 
Runnymede,Wildridge. China, March 12 
— Holyhead, Trineulo, Kingston, Manilla, 
ApHl 26 — 22, Falmouth, Andromache, 
Andrews, Bnmbsy, Apiil, 20— Holyhead, 
John Hayes, Hesse, Bombay — Wight, 

Aurora de Kaas, , Batavia, April 2, 

— ^24, River, Annabella, Anslruther, 
Singapore, April lO—Downs, Sir Clias. 
Malcottt), Lyon, China, March 9 — Downs, 
Gatiga$, Ardlie Bombay, March 18— 
Downs, Lucretia, Muirhead, Bengal, 
Ijjardh 28---Liverp(r'l, Horatio* Hrjd- 
laeis, N. S. Wales, J\ine 27 — Livv^ol, 
William, M'CIeverty, Manilla, April 9 — 
Xiverpool, Fergus, Maaou, Bengal, 
March 20— 25,f River, Undaunted, Arm- 
strong, H. S. Wales, April 22 — Dovor, 
Pfince RegeDtMiken, &dav^, April 13 
Idverpool, Frances* Ann, Hay, Bengal, 
April 12— Liverpool, Alice, Hepburn, 
S, Wales, April 23 — Portsmouth, 
He)ea Mar, Benson, Batavia, March 1 — 
27, Arab, Ferrier, Batavia, May 

Normanby, Teudale, 
I.— 29, River, Diadem, 
Hope, May 23. 


iir 

HRPAfirvHEK OF SHIPS. — July 1, 
Gravesend, W. lliompson, Wild, Cape 
and Mauritius — 3, Portsmouth,' Gilmore, 
Lindsay, Bombay — 5, Dowob, Dove, Hod- 
don, Cape — 9, Dowds, Bombay, ^uth, 
China — Downs, Minerva, Teinpler, China 
— TAverpool, Rachel, Potter, New South 
Wales — 10, Downs, Prince George, 
Shaw, Madras — 12, Portsmouth, Car- 
natic, Brodie, Bombay — Downs, Augus- 
tus Ceesar, Wiseman, N. S. Wales — 
Downs, Jean Graham, Warren, Singa- 
pore — 14, Downs, Kinnear, Maliaid 
N. S. Wales — 15, Downs. Cornwall, 
Bell, Bengal — Liver]>ool, Falcon, Ba- 
nell, Cape — 16, Poitsmoutb, Ltnidon, 
Wimble, Bengal — J7, DaitmoiiU •(-'liu.s. 
Kerr, Arnold, N. S. Whales — Darl^noulh, 
Marf|UiM ('amderi, Giibble, (’hiria- — 18, 
Downs, Mabibai, Tucker, %iiil)ny- 1 J,' 
Portsmouth. Maujiiis Hastings. Clurhson, 
Bombay — Poitsmouth, Royal Sovereign, 
MoiicnefT, N. S Wales — 2l, PoitsniAuth, 
Duke of Bedford, Bowen, Bengal — V6, 
Portsmouth, Lord Hungeitord, F»ii- 
quharson, Bengal — liortsmoutli, Eagle, 
Patterson, MiiuriUus — Portsm., Windsor, 
Heiimiig, Bengal. 

MAniuAfifid. — Aug. 11, at Enfield, A. 
Cloatling, E.5q., E. I. Oi.’s Service, to 
Maria, youngest dau liter of T. Dobson, 
Esq., of Enfield — 15, at St. Mary-lt-bone 
C’liureh G. H, Skelton, Esq. Madias 
Civil Service, eldest son of Major Genl. 
Skelton, to Eleanor Sarah, 2d daughtei 
of T. Gil-sham, Esq., of Yorkshire — 20. 
at Droxford, A. Beattie. Esq. ol Calcutta, 
to Mary Ange Elizabeth TTieresa, young- 
est daughter of the late Vice Admiral Sir 
E. G. Colpoya, K. (/'. B. 

BIRTHS . — At Aberdeen, the lady of 
John Forbes, Esq. of a son — Aug. 10, at 
Windsor, thp lady of W. F. Fergusson, 
Esq. df a son. 

DEATHS . — May 29, at tin ' of 
Good Hope, Major C. F. Hart, 
Quarterm. ‘General, Bombay Army — 
Aug. 1, at Canterbury, Lieut. -col. R. 
Gordon foimerly of Bombay Army— 
at Deptford, Captain Hillman, £. 1. Co.’s 
Service — 5, at Hastings, Anna Maria, 
wife of H. Shank, Esq. of Gloucestcr- 
lacc— 6, at Brighton, Louisa Anne, 
aughter of the late Major' Genl. Agnew, 
Madras Army — 12, 4^ Camden Town, 
Julia Sophia, daughterVf;^.Capt. R. Mori- 
son late of Madras Cavalry — 13, at Bath, 
Mrs. Sydenham, widow of the late Major 
General Sydenham, Aladras Artillery — 
18, in Seyraour-street, Mary Armstrong, 
wife of 0. Halibury, Em. and 2d daughter 
of the late £. Sbrettell, &q.— 20, Mr. Jas. 
MHchell, Secretary to Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee. 






